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PREFACE 

This  volume  is  the  first  to  offer  in  monographic  form  a 
detailed  treatment  of  the  popular  assemblies  of  ancient  Rome. 
Necessarily  much  of  the  material  in  it  may  be  found  in  earlier 
works;  but  recent  progress  in  the  field,  involving  a  reaction 
against  certain  theories  of  Niebuhr  and  Mommsen  affecting 
the  comitia,  justifies  a  systematic  presentation  of  existing 
knowledge  of  the  subject  This  task  has  required  patient  labor 
extending  through  many  years.  The  known  sources  and  prac- 
tically all  the  modem  authorities  have  been  utilized.  A  deter- 
mination to  keep  free  from  conventional  ideas,  so  as  to  look 
at  the  sources  freshly  and  with  open  mind,  has  brought  views 
of  the  assemblies  not  found  in  other  books.  The  reader  is 
earnestly  requested  not  to  reject  an  interpretation  because  it 
seems  new  but  to  examine  carefully  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  given.  In  general  the  aim  has  been  to  follow  a  conserva- 
tive historical  method  as  opposed  to  the  radical  juristic,  to  build 
up  generalizations  on  facts  rather  than  to  estimate  sources  by 
the  criterion  of  a  preconceived  theory.  The  primary  object 
of  the  volume,  however,  is  not  to  defend  a  point  of  view  but 
to  serve  as  a  book  of  study  and  reference  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history,  law,  and  constitution  of  ancient  Rome 
and  in  comparative  institutional  research. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  I  have  been  generously 
aided  by  my  colleagues  in  Columbia  University.  To  Professor 
William  M.  Sloane,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  I  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  kindly  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  work.  It  is  an  especial  good  fortune  that  the 
proofs  have  been  read  by  Professor  James  C.  Egbert.  Many 
improvements  are  due  to  his  scholarship  and  editorial  experi- 
ence. Professor  George  N.  Olcott  has  advised  me  on  various 
numismatic  matters,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  L.  Gerig 
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for  information  on  two  or  three  etymologies.  The  proofs  have 
also  been  read  and  corrections  made  by  Dr.  Richard  R.  Blews 
of  Cornell  University.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  gratefully 
these  able  friends  who  have  helped  me  with  their  special  knowl- 
edge, and  to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Erb  of  the 
Columbia  University  Library,  whose  courtesy  has  facilitated  the 
borrowing  of  books  for  the  study  from  other  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  every  effort  to  make  the  work  accurate, 
mistakes  and  inconsistencies  will  doubtless  be  found  in  it,  and 
I  shall  thankfully  welcome  suggestions  from  any  reader  for 
its  further  correction  and  improvement. 

GEORGE  WILLIS  BOTSFORD. 
Mount  Vkrnon,  New  York, 
June  7, 1909^ 
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THE  ROMAN  ASSEMBLIES 

PART   I 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  COMITIAL  CONSTITUTION 
CHAPTER    I 

THE  POPULUS  AND  ITS  EARLIEST  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS 

I.    The  Populus 

The  derivation  of  populus,  "people,"  "folk,"  is  unknown. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  it  with  populari,  "to 
devastate,"  so  as  to  give  it  primarily  a  military  signification  — 
perhaps  simply  "the  army."*  In  the  opinion  of  others  it  is 
akin  to  plenus,  plebes,  wX^tfo9,  woXw,  irlfjLirK.'qfu^  in  which  case 
it  would  signify  "  multitude,"  "  mass,"  with  the  idea  of  collective 
strength,  which  might  readily  pass  into  "  army  "  as  a  secondary 
meaning.'  Fundamentally  personal,  it  included  all  those  indi- 
viduals, not  only  the  grown  men  but  their  families  as  well,  who 
collectively  made  up  the  state,  whether  Roman  or  foreign, 
monarchical  or  republican.^  Only  in  a  transferred  sense  did  it 
apply  to  territory.*  The  ancient  definition,  "an  association 
based  on  the  common  acceptance  of  the  same  body  of  laws  and 

^  CC  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Forsch,  i.  i68  and  n.  i.  Schrader,  Reallex,  920  f.,  accepts 
thb  explanation  as  most  probable,  and  connecting  it  with  Skt.  cakri-,  interprets  it  as 
referring  to  a  wheel  formation  of  the  army.  But  VaniSek,  Griech,-laL  etym, 
IV&rterb,  1085  f.,  connects  populari  with  spol-iu-m. 

*  Cnrtios,  Crieck.  Etym.  260,  English,  344;  Corssen,  Ausspr,  i.  368, 422;  VaniCek, 
Eiym,  Wdrterb,  d,  lot.  Spr,  90;  Griech.-iat.  etym,  WdrUrb,  506;  Walde,  Lat,  etym, 
H^9ner^,4go{.;  cf.  Schrader,  ibid.;  Genz,  Patr.  Rom,  51  f. 

*  This  interpretation  would  explain  magister  populi  and  populari.  Plebs,  on  the 
other  hand,  denoted  the  multitude  as  distinguished  from  the  leaders;  hence  it  dif- 
fered from  populoSy  notwithstanding  Herzog,  R'dm,  Staatsverf.  i.  98,  n.  2. 

*  Of.  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  iii.  3.  *  Livy  xxi.  34.  1. 
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on  the  general  participation  in  public  benefits,"*  is  doubtless 
too  abstract  for  the  beginnings  of  Rome.  Citizenship  —  mem- 
bership in  the  populus  —  with  all  that  it  involved  is  elaborately 
defined  by  the  Roman  jurists  ;*  but  for  the  earlier  period  it  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  to  mention  that  the 
three  characteristic  public  functions  of  the  citizen  were  military 
service,  participation  in  worship,  and  attendance  at  the  as- 
sembly.* In  a  narrower  sense  populus  signifies  "the  people," 
"  masses,"  in  contrast  with  the  magistrates  or  with  the  senate^ 
as  in  the  well  known  phrase,  senatus  populusque  Romanus. 

II.    The  Three  Primitive  Tribes 

The  Romans  believed  that  the  three  tribes  which  composed 
the  primitive  populus  were  created  by  one  act  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  founding  of  the  city.*  For  some  unknown  rea- 
son they  were  led  to  connect  the  myth  of  Titus  Tatius,  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Tities,*  with  the  Quirinal,*  and  with  the 
Sabines,^  who  were  generally  supposed  to  have  occupied  that 

*  Cic  Rep,  L  2$.  39;  Livy  i.  8.  i ;  Irid.  Etym,  ix.  6.  $. 

>  Cf.  Madvig,  R6m,  StaaL  i.  54  ff.;  Schiller,  R&m.  Alt.  612  fif. 

*  **  Arma  sumere,  lacris  adene,  concilium  inire  ";  Tac.  Germ,  6. 6;  13.  i.  On  the 
Indo-European  relation  of  the  army  to  the  folk,  tee  Schrader,  RealUx,  549  f.  For 
Rome,  Mommsen,  R6m.  Staaisr,  iit  3  f. 

*  Qc.  Rep.  ii.  8.  14 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  7.  2  ;  Flut.  Rom,  14,  20;  Ovid,  Fast  iiL  131  ; 
Dio  Casi.  Frag.  5.  8  ;  Varro,  L,  Z.  v.  55  ;  Colum.  v.  i.  9. 

*  As  Romulus  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Ramnes  (or  of  all  the  Romans  ?) 
and  Lucerus  (Fest.  ep.  1 19)  of  the  Luceres. 

*  The  original  seat  of  the  hero  at  Rome  was  on  the  Capitoline  near  the  site  of 
the  later  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  ;  Plut.  Rom,  20.  It  was  closely  connected,  there- 
fore, with  the  auguraculum  on  the  spot ;  Varro,  L,  Z.  v.  47  ;  Gc.  Off,  iii.  16.  66 ; 
Fest.  ep.  16.  Perhaps  his  name  has  some  etymological  relation  with  titiare,  "to 
chirp  as  a  sparrow  '* ;  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  85  (titiis  avibus) ;  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma,  I.  i. 
277  and  n.  3  ;  Forcellini,  Lex,  s.  v.  The  Sodales  Titii,  who  attended  to  his  worship 
(cf.  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  52.  5 ;  Tac.  Ann,  i.  54 ;  Hist,  it  95)  were  accustomed  to  take  a 
certain  kind  of  auspices  from  birds ;  Varro,  ibid.  His  tomb  was  in  a  place  called 
Lauretum  on  the  Aventine  (Pais,  ibid.  279),  confused  probably  with  Laurentum, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  killed.  All  these  circumstances  indicate  that  Titus 
Tatius  was  an  indigenous  Roman,  or  at  most  a  Latin  hero,  and  that  his  connection 
with  the  Sabines  is  an  ill-founded,  relatively  late  idea.  The  primary  origin  of  the 
word  Titienses  is  Etruscan;  Schulze,  Lot,  Eigennam,  218. 

^  Possibly  because  the  rites  of  the  Titian  sodales  seemed  to  be  Sabine  (cf.  Tac. 
Ann.  \,  54) ;  but  even  if  they  were,  this  circumstance  would  not  make  the  Titian 
tribe  Sabine. 
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hilL^  Consequently  some  of  their  historians  felt  compelled  to 
defer  their  account  of  the  institution  of  the  tribes  till  they  had 
told  of  the  union  of  the  Sabines  with  the  Romans,  which  at  the 
same  time  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  derive  the  names  of  the 
curiae  from  those  of  the  Sabine  women.  Varro,*  however,  who 
protests  against  this  derivation,  refers  the  organization  of  the 
people  in  the  three  tribes  to  an  earlier  date,  connecting  it 
immediately  with  the  founding  of  Rome.  Though  he  affirmed 
that  one  tribe  was  named  after  Romulus,  another  after  Titus 
Tatius,  and  the  third,  less  positively,  after  an  Etruscan  Lucumo, 
Caeles  Vibenna,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Romulus  against  Titus 
Tatius,*  neither  he  nor  any  other  ancient  writer  identified  the  Titles 
with  the  Sabines,  whose  quarter  in  the  city  was  really  unknown,^ 
or  the  Luceres  with  an  Etruscan  settlement  under  Caeles 
whether  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus*or  on  the  Caelian  hill*  Since 
the  Romans  knew  the  tribe  in  no  other  relation  than  as  a  part 
of  the  state,  they  could  not  have  thought  of  their  city  as  con- 
sisting originally  of  a  single  tribe,  to  which  a  second  and  after- 
ward a  third  were  added,  or  that  any  one  of  these  three  tribes 
had  ever  been  an  independent  community.  These  views  are 
modern;^   there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  the  ancient  writers.® 

^Varro,  however,  placed  them  on  the  Aventine.    A  Sabine  settlement  on  the 
Qniruial  has  not  been  proved;  cf.  L^crivain,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  DUt.  ii.  1514* 
'  In  Dion.  Hal.  iL  47.  4;  cf.  7.  2;  Plut.  Rem.  13. 

•  Z,  Z.  V.  46,  55;  Scrv.  in  Aen,  v.  560, 
^  P.  2,  n.  6,  and  n.  I  above. 

»  Scrv.  ibid. 

*  CL  Hulsen,  in  Pftoly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl,  iiL  1273. 

^  Proposed  by  Niebuhr,  R6m,  Gesch,  i.  311  E,  English,  L  153  ff.  In  his  opinion 
the  three  tribes  were  of  different  nationalities.  His  view,  with  or  without  the  theory 
of  national  syncretism,  has  been  accepted  by  many  scholars,  including  Schwegler, 
Riim,  Gesch.  L  4S0  ff.,  497-514;  Lange,  R6m.  AlL  i.  82  ff.;  Peter,  Gesch,  Roms^ 
i.60;  Madvig,  Rdm.  StacU.  i.  97  f.;  Herzog,  R6m,  Staatsverf.  i.  23  f.  (with  some 
Kterve);  Schiller,  R6m,  Alt,  621;  Ihering,  Geist  des  rdm,  Rechls,  i.  309,  313; 
Genz,  Patr,  Rom^  S9  ff.;  Bernhoft,  R6m,  Kdnigst,  79;  Puchta,  Curs,  d.  Inst,  i.  73; 
^Hio,  R6m,  Volksversamml,  46  f. ;  Kubitschek,  Rom,  trib,  or,  4;  Mommsen,  Rdm, 
Staatsr,  iil  96  f.;  Willems,  Sen.  Rom,  I  7;  Schradcr,  Reallex,  801;  Nisscn,  Tem- 
^Mw,  145  f.;  Ital,  Landesh,  ii.  496. 

*  Against  the  view  that  the  three  tribes  were  once  independent  communities  are 

Volqiiardscn,  in  Rhein,  Mm.  xxidil  542  ff.;   Meyer,  Gesch,  d,  Alt,  ii.  510;   L^crivain, 

in  Dvemberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  ii.  1514a;   Holzapfel,  in  Beitr.  t,  alt,  Gesch,  i,  241, 

H9l;  PUtncr,  Top.  and  Mon,  of  Anc,  Rome,  33.     Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome^  L  114, 

tlunks  they  probably  had  reference  only  to  the  army.    The  double  nature  of  many 
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Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  took  this  point  of  view,  the 
question  at  issue  would  not  thereby  be  settled ;  for  no  genuine 
tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  primitive  tribes  came  down 
to  the  earliest  annalists ;  the  only  possible  knowledge  they  pos- 
sessed on  this  point  was  deduced  from  the  names  of  the  tribes 
and  from  surviving  institutions  presumably  connected  with  them 
in  the  period  of  their  existence.*  Under  these  circumstances 
modem  speculations  as  to  their  independent  character  and 
diverse  nationality  seem  absurd.  The  proper  method  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  is  to  test  and  to  supplement  the  scant  sources 
by  a  comparative  study  of  the  institution. 

The  low  political  vitality  of  the  three  primitive  Roman  tribes, 
as  of  the  corresponding  Greek  phylae,*  when  we  first  meet 
with  them  in  history,  points  to  the  artificiality  of  these  groups 
—  a  condition  indicated  further  both  by  their  number  and  by 
their  occurrence  in  other  Italian  states.^  Far  from  being  con- 
Roman  institutions — a  phenomenon  on  which  scholars  chiefly  rely  for  their  theory 
of  a  once  existent  two-tribe  state  —  may  better  be  explained  by  the  union  of  the 
Sabines  with  the  Romans  after  the  institution  of  the  three  tribes;  as  this  relatively 
later  date  would  at  the  same  time  explain  the  six-fold  character  of  various  institutions. 
That  the  union  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  is  believed  by 
Pais,  Storia  di  Roma,  I.  i.  277.  Or  the  stated  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of 
the  vestals,  augurs,  pontiflb,  and  more  particularly  of  senators,  may  be  due  to  an 
ancient  theory,  dimly  hinted  at  in  the  sources,  of  an  admission  of  the  second  and 
third  tribes  successively  to  representation  in  these  bodies;  cf.  Niebuhr,  R&m,  Gesch. 
L  320  f.,  English,  i.  157;  Bloch,  Orig,  d,  sen.  32  ff. 

*  Bormann,  in  Eran,  Vind,  345-58,  following  a  hint  offered  by  Niesc,  Udm, 
Gesch.  (ist  ed.  1886)  585,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  their  existence,  setting  them 
down  as  an  invention  of  Varro;  but  Holzapfel,  in  Beitr,  %.  alt,  Gesch,  \,  230  fi., 
proves  that  Qcero  and  other  sources  did  not  draw  from  Varro  their  information 
regarding  the  tribes.     Against  Bormann,  see  also  Pais,  ibid.  I.  L  279,  n.  i. 

>  That  the  primitive  Roman  tribes  were  in  character  substantially  identical  with 
the  primitive  Greek  phylae  cannot  be  doubted.  Apparently  the  four  Ionic  phylae 
in  Attica  offered  no  resistance  to  dissolution  at  the  hands  of  Qeisthenes;  cf.  Hdt.  v. 
66;  Arist  Ath,  Pol,  21.  (For  the  best  treatment  of  the  Greek  phylae,  see  Szanto, 
E.,  Au^ew&hlte  Abhandlungen,  216-88,  who  maintains  that  the  institution  was  arti- 
ficial.)    In  like  manner  the  three  Roman  tribes  disappeared,  leaving  but  scant  traces; 

P-7. 

*  Mantua,  till  late  an  Etruscan  city,  had  three  tribes;  Serv.  in  Aen,  x.  202.  In 
this  connection  it  is  significant  that  Volnius,  an  Etruscan  poet,  declared  the  primi- 
tive tribal  names  to  be  Etruscan;  Varro,  L,L,y,  55.  The  information  suggests  the 
possibility  that  some  Etruscan  cities  had  these  same  tribes;  cf.  Fest.  285.  25; 
CIL,  ix.  42G4  (locality  unknown).  In  fact  these  names  can  be  ultimately  traced  to 
Etruscan  gentilicia;  Schulze,  Lat.  Eigennam,  218,  581.    The  triplet  champions  of 
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fined  to  Rome,  the  tripartite  division  of  the  community  belonged 
to  many  Greek  and  to  most  Italian  peoples,^  and  has  entered 
largely  into  the  organization  of  communities  and  nations  the 
world  over.^  A  derivation  of  tribus,  Umbrian  trifu,  accepted 
by  many  scholars,  connects  it  with  the  number  three.'  The 
wide  use  of  this  conventional  number,  and  more  particularly  the 
regular  recurrence  of  the  same  three  Dorian  tribes  in  many 
Dorian  cities  —  as  of  the  same  four  Ionic  tribes  in  many  Ionic 
cities*  —  and  of  the  same  three  Latin  (or  Etruscan?)  tribes 
in  several  old  Latin  cities,  could  not  result  from  chance  combi- 

Alba  point  to  a  diTiaion  of  this  community  into  three  tribes;  Niebuhr,  Rom,  Gesch, 
i  386;  Schwegler,  R6m.  Gesch,  i.  502.  The  story  that  T.  Tatios  was  killed  at 
Lannittm  indicates  the  existence  of  a  tomb  of  the  hero  in  that  place  —  a  clear  sign 
of  a  tribe  of  Titles  there;  Livy  i.  14.  2;  Dion.  HaL  ii.  52;  cf.  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  152. 
A  trace  of  Ramnes  is  found  at  Ardea;  Serv.  in  Aen,  ix.  358.  There  were  Ram- 
nennii  in  Ostia  (^C/JLuy,  1542)  and  Ramnii  in  Capua;  ibid.  x.  3772;  Schulze,  Lat. 
Eigennam,  218.  The  existence  of  a  tribe  of  Luceres  in  Ardea  is  vouched  for  by 
Lucerus,  its  eponymous  hero,  king  of  that  city;  Fest  ep.  119;  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma, 
I.  i.  279.  The  word  in  various  forms  occurs  in  certain  Etruscan  towns;  Schulze, 
ibid.  182.  These  facts  make  it  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the  Latin  as  well  as 
Etruscan  cities  had  the  same  three  tribes. 

^  The  Etruscans  had  twelve  cities  in  each  of  their  three  districts;  Strabo  v.  4.  3; 
Livy  V.  33*  Each  city  had  three  consecrated  gates  and  three  temples  to  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva;  Serv.  in  Aen,  i.  422.  The  Umbrians  had  three  hundred  cities 
in  the  Po  valley,  destroyed  by  the  Etruscans;  Pliny,  N,  ff.  iii.  14.  113.  The  Brut- 
tians  were  organized  in  a  confederation  of  twelve  cities;  Livy  xxv.  i.  2.  The  lapy- 
gians  were  divided  into  three  branches  (Polyb.  iii.  88.  4),  each  of  which  comprised 
twelve  smaller  groups;  Bloch,  Orig.  d,  sen,  9  f.;  Holzapfel,  in  Beitr,  2.  alt,  Gesch, 
i  245  ff.,  252  L  The  tripartite  division  also  existed  in  many  pagi  which  continued 
to  historical  time;  Komemann,  in  Klio,  v.  83. 

*  These  facts  are  too  well  known  to  need  illustration;  cf.  Nissen,  Ttmplum,  144; 
Bloch,  Orig,  d,  sen,  I  £ 

•  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  55.  Tribus  =  tri-bu-s :  bu-  is  related  to  0w-  "  to  grow,"  Skt. 
bhu-;  tribus,  corresponding  to 0v-Xi),  would  then  signify ''three-branch  ;'*  G>rssen, 
Ausspr,  i.  163;  Pott,  Etym,  Forsch,  i.  ill,  217;  ii.  441;  Vanicek,  Etym,  Wdrterb, 
d,  lai.  Spr,  69;  Griech,-lat,  etym,  WdrUrb,  636;  Bloch,  ibid.  9.  Schlossman,  in 
Archiv  f,  tat,  Lexicog,  xiv  (1905).  25-40,  connecting  tribus  with  tres,  interprets  it 
not  as  a  third  but  as  an  indefinite  part,  cf.  entzweien  with  the  meaning  to  divide  in 
several  parts.  Schrader,  ReaUex,  801,  is  doubtful  as  to  the  etymology;  cf.  Walde, 
Lai,  etym,  Wdrterb,  636.  The  connection  of  the  word  with  tres  is  denied  by  Madvig, 
R6m,  Stoat,  i.  96;  Nissen,  Ital,  Landesk,  ii.  8,  n.  5.  Christ,  in  Sitzb,  d.  bayer,  Akad, 
1906.  204,  prefers  to  connect  it  with  Celt  •trcbo-  (Old  Irish  treb),  "  house,"  Goth, 
thadrp,  **  vfllage."    Oscan  trebo-  also  means  "  house." 

^  The  existence  of  four  Ionic  tribes  in  all  Ionic  cities  cannot  be  maintained ;  cf. 
Wilamowitz-MSllendorfi;  in  SittJb,  d,  Berl,  Akad,  1906.  71. 
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nations  in  all  these  places,  but  point  unmistakably  to  the  sys- 
tematic imitation  of  a  common  pattern.  That  pattern  must  be 
ultimately  sought  in  the  pre-urban  populus,  S0po<:,  folk.  If  we 
assume  that  before  the  rise  of  city-states  the  Ionian  folk  was 
organized  in  four  tribes  (phylae)  and  the  Dorian  and  Latin  folks 
in  three  tribes,  we  shall  have  a  condition  such  as  will  satisfac- 
torily explain  the  tribal  organization  of  the  city-states  which 
grew  up  within  the  areas  occupied  by  these  three  folks  respec- 
tively. The  thirty  votes  of  the  Latins  may  be  best  explained 
by  assuming  a  division  of  their  populus  into  three  tribes, 
subdivided  each  into  ten  groups  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
curiae.  Whereas  in  Umbria  the  decay  of  the  pre-urban  pop- 
ulus allowed  its  tribes  to  become  independent,^  in  Latium  a 
development  in  that  direction  was  prevented  by  the  rise  of 
city-states,  which  completely  overshadowed  the  preexisting  or- 
ganization. 

The  Italian  city-state  grew  not  from  a  tribe  or  a  combination 
of  tribes,  but  from  the  pagus,^  "  canton,"  a  district  of  the  pre- 
urban  populus  with  definite  consecrated  boundaries,^  usually 
centering  in  an  oppidum  —  a  place  of  defence  and  refuge.*  In 
the  beginning  the  latter  enjoyed  no  superior  right  over  the 
territory  in  which  it  was  situated.*  A  pagus  became  a  populus 
at  the  point  of  time  when  it  asserted  its  political  independence 
of  the  folk.  The  new  state  organized  itself  in  tribes  and  curiae 
after  the  pattern  of  the  folk.     In  the  main  this  arrangement 

^  The  tribus  Sapinia  was  the  territory  of  the  Sapinian  community  (Livy  xxxi.  2. 
6;  xxxiii.  37.  i),  just  as  the  trifu  Tarinate  was  the  territory  of  the  community  (tuta, 
tota,  Osc.  touto;  Ta6.  Bant,  2)  Tadinum;  Tab,  Iguv.  vi.  b.  54;  cf.  iii.  24;  Buck, 
Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian^  278  f.,  298;  BQcheler,  Umbrica^  see  index,  s. 
Tref,  Trefiper;  Komemann,  in  Klio^  v.  87. 

*  Christ,  in  Sitib,  d.  buyer,  Akad,  1906.  207. 

»  Livy  i.  55.  3  f.;  CIL,  ix.  1618,  556$;  Nissen,  Ital,  Landesk,  ii.  8  ff.;  Kome- 
mann, in  Kliot  V.  80. 

^  Dion.  HaL  iv.  15;  Nissen,  Ital,  Landesk,  ii.  9-15.  Doubtless  oppidum  applied 
primarily  to  the  enclosing  wall,  thence  to  the  space  enclosed;  Caes.  B,  G.v.  21; 
Varro,  L,  L,  v.  153.  From  the  beginning  it  must  have  been  the  chief  or  central 
settlement  of  the  pagus,  though  the  organization  was  not  urban  but  territorial-tribal; 
cf.  Pdhlmann,  Anfange  Koms^  40  ff. 

»  Livy  ix.  41.  6;  X.  18.  8;  CIL,  i.  199;  Isid.  Etym,  xv.  2.  ii :  *«  Vici  et  castella 
et  pagi  sunt  quae  nulla  dignitate  civitatis  ornantur,  sed  vulgari  hominum  convent  u 
incoluntur  et  propter  parvitatem  sui  maioribus  civitatibusattribuuntur;"  Fest.  ep.  72; 
Nissen,  ibid.  11. 
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was  artificial,  yet  it  must  have  taken  some  account  of  existing 
ties  of  blood.^  At  the  same  time  the  oppidum  became  an  urbs' 
—  a  dty,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  new  populus.  Thus 
arose  the  city-state.  In  the  case  of  Rome  several  oppida  with 
parts  of  their  respective  pagi*  were  merged  in  one  urbs  —  that 
known  as  the  city  of  the  four  regions.*  Urbs  and  ager  excluded 
each  other,  just  as  the  oppidani  contrasted  with  the  pagani;^ 
but  both  were  included  in  the  populus. 

Most  ancient  writers  represent  the  three  tribes  as  primarily 
local,*  and  the  members  as  landowners  from  the  founding  of 
the  city  J  Although  their  view  may  be  a  mere  inference  from 
the  character  of  the  so-called  Servian  tribes,  the  continuity  of 
name  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  institution  points  to  some 
degree  of  similarity  between  them.  It  can  be  easily  understood, 
too,  how  in  time  the  personal  feature  might  have  so  overcome 
the  local  as  to  make  the  old  tribes  appear  to  be  based  on  birth 
in  contrast  with  the  territorial  aspect  of  the  new.® 

It  was  probably  on  the  institution  of  the  later  tribes  that  the 
earlier  were  dissolved.  They  left  their  names  to  the  three  double 
centuries  of  patrician  knights.*  Their  number  appears  also  as 
a  factor  in  the  number  of  curiae,  of  senators,  and  of  members 
of  the  great  sacerdotal  colleges.  Other  survivals  may  be  found 
in  the  name  "tribunus,"  in  the  tribuni  militum,  the  tribuni 

^  Thus  the  three  tribes  of  Cyrene  were  made  up  each  of  a  nationality  or  group  of 
Mtionalhies  (Hdt.  iv.  i6i),  and  the  ten  tribes  of  Tharii  were  named  after  the 
■adonalities  of  which  they  were  respectively  composed;  Diod.  xii.  ii.  3. 

*  The  Romans  founded  their  colonies  according  to  Etruscan  rites,  and  they  be- 
fiered  their  city  to  have  been  established  in  the  same  way;  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  143;  Cato, 
in  Serr.  in  Aen,y,  755;  Fest.  237.  18;  Komemann,  in  JCliOt  v.  88.  The  word  Roma 
is  DOW  declared  to  be  Etruscan;  Schultze,  Lai,  Eigennam,  579  ff.;  Schmidt,  Kari 
Fr.  W.,  in  BerL  PhiUL  IVoch.  1906.  1656. 

*  Richter,  Top,  d.  Stadi  Rom^  30  ff.,  still  believes  that  the  earliest  settlement  was 
on  the  Palatine.  His  view  is  controverted  by  Degering,  H.,  in  BerL  PhiloL  Woch, 
uiti  (1903).  1645  f^  who  prefers  the  Quirinal;  cf.  also  Carter,  J.  B.,  in  Am,Journ, 
0/Arckaeol.  xii  (1908).  172-83. 

*  Cf.  Richter,  ibid.  38;  Meyer,  E.,  in  Hermes^  xxx.  13. 

*  CI  Niasen,  liaL  Landesk.  ii.  504. 

*  Cf.  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  55  ;  Verrius  Flaccus,  in  Cell,  xviii.  7.  5.  The  idea  of  Isidorus* 
Eiym,  is.  6.  7,  is  of  course  absurd. 

^  This  subject  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Servian  tribes;  p.  48  f. 

*  Dion.  HaL  iv.  14.  2. 
•P.  74. 
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celerum,^  the  ludus  Troiae,'  and  less  certainly  in  the  Sodales 
TitiL« 

III.    The  Curiae 

The  curia  as  well  as  the  tribe  was  a  common  Italian  institu- 
tion. We  know  that  it  belonged  to  the  Etruscans/  the  Latins,^ 
and  several  other  peoples  of  Italy.*  There  were  ten  curiae  to 
the  tribe,  making  thirty  in  all.^  The  association  was  composed, 
not  of  gentes  as  many  have  imagined,  but  of  families.^     For  the 

^  Like  the  Attic  phylobasileis  they  continued  through  historical  time  to  perform 
sacerdotal  functions;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  64. 3;  Fast,  Praen,  Mar,  ig,  in  C/L,  i*.  p.  254: 
"(Sali)  faciunt  in  comitio  saltu  (adstantibus  po)ntiiicibus  et  trib.  celer;"  Holzapfel, 
in  Bet/r,  2.  ait.  Gesch,  L  242. 

>  Verg.  Aen,  v.  553  ff.;  Senr.  in  Aen.  v.  560;  Holzapfel,  ibid.  243. 

»  P.  2,  n.  6. 

*  Fest  285.  2$;  cf.  Serv.  in  Aen,  x,  202. 

*  There  were  curiae  in  Lanuvium,  an  old  Latin  town;  C/L,  xiT.  212a  Juno 
Curis,  Cur(r)itis,  Quiritis,  goddess  of  the  curiae,  was  worshipped  in  Tibur  (Serv. 
in  Aen,  L  17),  and  in  Falerii  (Tertul.  Ape/,  24;  C/L,  xi.  3100,  3125,  3126;  cf.  Holz- 
apfeU  Beitr,  s.  a/t.  Gesch,  i.  247;  Roscher,  Lix,  tL  grieck,  u,  rom.  Myth,  IL  i.  596  f.). 
A  connection  between  Curis  and  curia  is  not  clear;  Deecke,  Falisher^  86. 

*  Aristotle,  Politics^  1329,  b  8,  considers  Italus,  king  of  the  Oenotrians,  to  have 
been  author  of  the  mess-associations  (^v^fflr to),  adding  that  the  institution  was 
derived  from  the  country  of  the  Opici  and  the  Chaonians.  With  the  Opici  he  in- 
cludes Latins  as  well  as  Ausonians;  Dion.  Hal.  L  72.  3.  On  the  relation  of  these 
peoples  to  one  another,  see  especially  Pais,  Ane,  /tafy,  ch.  i.  Greek  writers  identify 
the  curia  with  the  phratry  (Dion.  HaL  ii.  7.  3  f.;  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  4.  8),  the  fraipcfo, 
and  the  syssition  (Dion.  HaL  ii.  23.  3;  Dio  Cass.  ibid.).  Although  the  institutions 
designated  by  these  four  names  show  considerable  variety  of  form  and  function,  they 
are  similar  in  general  character  and  may  have  a  common  origin;  Meyer,  Geseh,  d, 
Alt,  ii.  514. 

The  myth  which  names  the  curiae  after  the  Sabine  women  suggests  that  some  of 
the  curial  names,  and  perhaps  the  curiae  themselves,  might  be  found  among  the 
Sabines.    On  Rapta  and  Titia  however  see  p.  ii,  n.  7. 

^  Dion.  HaL  iu  7.  2;  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  5.  8;  Plut.  Rom,  20;  Fest  174.  8;  ep.  49; 
(AureL  Vict)  Vir,  /ll,  \\,  12  ;  Serv.  in  Aen,  viii.  638;  Pomponius,  in  LHg,  L  2.  2.  2. 

Soltau,  Altrdm,  Volksversamml,  47  f.,  entertains  the  peculiar  idea  that  the  curiae, 
invented  to  counteract  the  independent  tendencies  of  the  tribes,  were  not  divisions 
of  the  tribes,  the  members  of  each  curia  being  drawn  from  all  three  tribes.  His 
view  is  contradicted  by  the  sources  and  he  admits  that  he  cannot  prove  it. 

St  Augustine,  Enarr,  in  Psalm,  121.  7  (iv.  2.  1624  ed.  Migne),  and  still  later 
Paultts,  the  epitomator  of  Festus,  54,  suppose  that  there  were  thirty-five  curiae.  Not- 
withstanding Hoffmann,  Patr,  u,  pleb.  Cur,  44  ff.,  the  opinion  of  these  late  writers 
doubtless  arose  from  an  identification  of  the  curiae  with  the  tribes;  cf.  KQbler,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  iv.  1818.  •  P.  ii  f. 
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performance  of  its  social  and  religious  functions  it  had  a  house 
of  assembly,  also  called  curia,^  in  which  the  members  —  curiales 
—  gathered  for  religious  festivals.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
a  part  of  an  edifice  belonging  to  the  collective  curiae.  In  his- 
torical time  there  were  two  such  buildings  —  the  Curiae  Veteres* 
on  the  northeast  slope  of  the  Palatine  near  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine,  containing  seven  curial  meeting-places,  and  the  Novae 
Curiae '  near  the  Compitum  Fabricium,  containing  the  others. 
Their  deities  were  Juno  ^  and  Tellus;*  and  their  chief  festivals 
were  the  Fomacalia  and  the  Fordicidia.*  As  the  worship  was 
public,  the  expense  was  paid  by  the  state.^  At  the  head  of  the 
curia  stood  the  curio  —  who  in   historical  time  was  merely  a 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  •  co-viria,  ••  a  dwelling  together,"  "  an  assembly,"  by  Pott, 
Eiym,  Forsek,  ii.  373  £  (cC  Vaniiek,  Etym.  W'drlerb,  d,  lal.  Spr.  160;  Walde,  Lot,  etym. 
IVdrieri.  161),  who  is  followed  by  Schwegler,  R6m.  Geseh,  i.  496,  n.  8,  610,  n.  4; 
Henog,  Rdm.  Staaisverf,  i.  96.  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Staatsr,  iiL  5,  90  and  notes,  gives 
the  word  the  meaning  "  an  association  of  citizens,"  deriving  it  from  qoiris  (of.  Abriss^ 
11),  which  he  connects  with  irGpot,  jrtfpcot,  as  did  Lange  in  1853  {KUint  Schriflen^  i. 
147).  Afterward  —  Rdm^  Alt,  L  (1876)  91  —  Lange  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  this 
connection.  But  the  fact  that  curia  applies  to  the  house  not  only  of  the  curiales,  but 
also  of  the  senate  and  of  the  Salii,  as  well  as  to  various  other  buildings,  seems  to 
UMlkate  that  the  meaning  **  house "  is  primary  for  the  Latin  language  if  not  ulti- 
mately original  Corssen,  who  accepts  this  meaning,  derives  cu-  from  sku-,  *'to 
cover,"  "to  protect"  {Amspr.x.  353  f.;  Vanicek,  Griech.-iat  etym,  WdrUrb,  1 1 16), 
d  Old  High  Germ,  hfi-t,  hQ-s,  Eng.  *"  house."  Although  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr. 
iii.  90^  n.  2,  protests  against  this  explanation,  it  is  accepted  by  Meyer,  Gesch,  d,  Alt, 
iL  511,  SolUtt,  Altrdm,  VoUksversammL  52,  and  others.  Far  less  probable  is  a  con- 
Bcctioa  with  cnra,  curare,  assumed  by  most  ancient  vrriters;  of.  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  I55;< 
vi.  46;  Vit,p0p.  r9m,  in  Non.  Marc  57 ;  Fest.  ep.  49;  Pomponius,  in  Dig,  L  2.  2.  2 ; 
Dio  Caa.  Frag.  5.  8;  Isid.  Etym,  xv.  2.  28.  These  sources  have  misled  Genz,  Pair, 
Rmm^  32,  into  fruiUess  speculation  on  the  functions  of  the  curia. 

*  Tac  Ann,  xiL  24. 

•  FeA  174. 6;  Jordan,  Top,  d.  Stadt  Rom,  I.  i.  165  f.;  liL  43  f.;  Gilbert,  Ges€h,  u. 
Top,  d,  Stadt  Rom,  L  102  f.;  195  ft;  Richter,  Top,  d,  Stadt  Rom,  33,  340;  Lanciani, 
Rnint  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome,  map  opp.  58;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr, 

ni.99. 

«  P.  8,  n.  5;  Dion.  HaL  iL  50.  3;  Fest  254.  25;  ep.  64;  cf.  Roscher,  Lex,  IL  I 

596. 

•  Worshipped  in  the  Fordicidia;  Ovid,  Fast,  iv.  634;  Lyd.  De  Mens,  iv.  49;  Wis- 
•owa,  ReL  u.  KuU,  d,  Rdm,  159. 

*  Ob  the  curial  worship,  see  Varro,  L,  L,  y\,  13;  Fest  254.  25;  317.  12;  Dion. 
HaL  iL  23.  1-3;  50.  3;  65.4;  Ovid,  Fast,  iL  527  ff.;  iv.  629  ff.;  Plut.  Q.  R,  89; 
cf.  Fowkr,  Roman  Festivals,  71-2,  302-^  On  the  stultontm  feriae,  see  Wissowa, 
ibid.  142;  Fowler,  ibid.  304  fit. 

V  DioB.  HaL  iL  23.  i;  Fest.  245.  28. 
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priest^  —  assisted  in  his  religious  functions  by  his  wife  and 
children,*  by  a  lictor  *  and  a  flamen>  The  fact  that  the  curio 
had  these  officiate  proves  that  he  was  originally  a  magistrate.^ 
One  of  the  curiones  the  people  elected  curio  maximus  to  exercise 
general  supervision  over  the  worship  and  festivals  of  the  as- 
sociation.^ 

Another  function  of  the  curiae  was  political.  The  grown 
male  members,  meeting  in  the  comitium,  constituted  the  earliest 
assembly  organized  in  voting  divisions — the  comitia  curiata 
—  in  which  each  curia  cast  a  single  vote.^  Religious  and  polit- 
ical functions  the  curia  continued  to  exercise  far  down  into 
historical  time ;  and  for  that  reason  they  have  never  been  doubted 
by  the  modems.  For  the  primitive  period  Dionysius^  ascribes 
to  them  military  functions  as  welL  His  idea  is  that  the  three 
original  tribes  furnished  military  divisions  each  under  a  tribune, 
and  the  curiae  as  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  furnished  companies, 
commanded  each  by  a  curio  chosen  for  his  valor.^  Doubtless 
the  writer  fairly  describes  the  military  system  which  Rome  em- 
ployed before  the  introduction  of  the  phalanx,^  and  which  cor- 

1  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  83;  tL  46;  Dion.  Hal.  64.  I;  65.  4;  Fest  ep.  49,  62;  Lyd. 
Dt  Mag.  i.  9. 

*  Dion.  HaL  IL  22.  I. 

*  CIL,  Ti.  1892;  ziv.  296;  GelL  xr.  27.  2;  cf.  Gc.  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  12.  31. 

^  Feat  ep.  64 :  **  Curiales  flamines  curiarum  Bacerdotes."  For  the  flamen  of  the 
Caria  lovis  of  Simitthus,  tee  CIL.  viiL  14683;  cf.  2596  and  1 1008.  The  sUtement 
of  Festus,  154.  26,  that  there  were  but  fifteen  flaminet  must  be  modified.  But  there 
may  have  been  fewer  than  thirty  curial  flamines;  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr.  i.  390. 
Of  the  two  curial  officials  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  ii.  21.  2,  therefore,  one  was  the 
curio  and  the  other  a  lictor  (Mommsen,  ibid.  309,  n.  5;  Genz,  Pair,  Rom^  47)  or  a 
flamen  (Holzapfel,  in  Beitr,  t,  alt,  Geseh,  i.  242). 

»  Cf.  Wissowa,  RiL  u,  Kult.  d.  R6m,  338,  n.  3,  413,  n.  2. 

*  Livy  iii.  7.  7;  xxviL  8.  i;  Fest  ep.  126.  This  official  was  probably  instituted 
after  the  curiones  had  become  mere  priests;  Genz,  ibid.  48. 

^  P.  157.    The  comitium  was  a  place  of  assembly  adjoining  the  Forum. 

*  II.  7.  2  f.;   23.  3. 

*Soltau,  Alirdm,  Volksversamml.  52,  65,  following  J.  J.  Muller,  in  Philol,  xxxir 
(1874).  96-136,  refuses  to  credit  a  military  character  to  the  curiae  because  it  is  men- 
tioned by  no  other  writer  and  because  we  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  historical  time. 
His  reasoning  is  not  cogent.  The  curia  may  have  lost  its  earlier  military  function, 
as  did  the  phratry  (//.  ii.  362  f.). 

^^That  the  antiquarians  had  some  evidence  as  to  the  military  character  of  the 
curiae  is  suggested  by  Fest.  ep.  54 :  "  Centuriata  comitia  item  curiata  dicebantur, 
quia  populus  Romanus  per  cetenas  turmas  divisus  erat." 
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responds  closely  with  the  system  prevalent  among  the  early 
Greeks,^  Germans,*  and  other  European  peoples.*  The  military 
organization  was  everywhere  a  parallel  of  the  civil.  The  Roman 
army,  however,  was  by  no  means  identical  with  the  curiate  as- 
sembly, for  many  belonged  to  the  tribes  and  the  curiae  who  for 
various  reasons  were  exempt  from  military  service.* 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  curiae,  as  well  as  the  tribes,^  were 
territorial  divisions.  Not  only  have  we  the  authority  of  Dionys- 
ius*  that  each  curia  occupied  a  district  of  the  state,  but  also 
two  of  the  seven  known  curial  names —  Foriensis  and  Veliensis  ^ 
—  are  local.  Though  the  two  mentioned  refer  to  places  within 
the  city,  the  country  people  were  also  included  in  the  associa- 
tions.® 


Since  Niebuhr  the  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  that  the 
curia  was  composed  of  gentes.  A  passage  which  at  first  glance 
seems  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  is  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  7.  4: 
''  Romulus  divided  the  curiae  into  decades,  each  commanded  by  a 

i/tiLsaaf. 
*Tac.  Germ.  7.  3. 

*  Schrader,  RtaUex.  549  f. 

*  AD  adult  male  citizens  had  a  right  to  attend  this  assembly,  all  who  were  physically 
qualified  and  of  military  age  were  liable  to  service  when  called  to  it;  but  probably 
on  no  occasion  were  those  present  in  the  assembly  identical  with  the  military  levy 
of  the  year  ;  d  p.  203. 

•P.  7. 

*  XL  7.  4.  The  cnriales  must  have  been  neighbors  in  order  to  use  a  common  dry- 
ing oven  ;  n.  S  below. 

^  Fest  174. 12.  The  first  is  evidently  named  after  the  Forum«  the  second  after  the 
Veha;  cf.  Plut.  Rom,  ao,  who  states  that  many  were  named  after  places.  Of  the  other 
five  Velitia  (Fest«  ibid.),  Titia  (ibid.  ep.  366),  Faucia  (Livy  ix.  38.  15),  and  Acculeia 
(Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  23)  have  gentile  endings.  We  should  not  imagine  these  four  to  be 
named  after  gentes,  which  were  of  later  origin;  Botsford,  in  PoL  Set.  Quart,  xxi. 
(1907).  685  ff.  It  would  be  safer  to  assume  that  they,  like  gentilicia,  are  derived 
from  the  names  of  persons  real  or  imaginary.  Rapta  (Fest  174.  12)  and  Titia  pos- 
sibly suggested  to  the  ancients  the  derivation  of  the  curial  names  from  those  of  the 
captive  Sabine  women;  cf.  p.  8,  n.  6. 

*  Dion.  HaL  iv.  12.  2.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the  Fomacalia, 
the  chief  festival  of  the  curiae;  it  was  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  drying  of 
the  iu  in  ovens;  Pliny  N,  ff,  xviii.  2.  8;  Fest.  ep.  83,  93.  Evidently  the  members 
of  a  curia  were  those  who  had  a  conunon  drying  oven;  Wissowa,  ^^/.  u,  /Cull,  d, 
^Am.  142. 
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leader,  who  in  the  language  of  the  country  is  called  decurion."  ^ 
The  word  decurion  proves,  however,  that  in  speaking  of  decades 
Dionysius  is  thinking  of  the  military  divisions  called  decuriae, 
each  commanded  by  a  decurion.  In  historical  times  the  troop 
of  cavalry  —  turma  —  was  divided  into  three  decuriae  of  ten 
each,  as  the  word  itself  indicates.  There  were  accordingly  three 
decurions  to  the  turma,  and  ten  turmae  ordinarily  went  with  the 
legion.*  From  Varro  *  we  learn  that  the  three  primitive  tribes 
furnished  turmae  and  decuriae  of  cavalry,  the  decuriae  com- 
manded by  decurions.  Dionysius  accordingly  refers  to  military 
companies — either  to  the  well  known  decuriae  of  cavalry  or  to 
corresponding  companies  of  footmen  which  probably  existed 
before  the  adoption  of  the  phalanx.^  Had  he  meant  gentes,  he 
would  have  used  the  corresponding  Greek  word  7A17.  Niebuhr* 
inferred  from  this  passage  that  each  curia  was  divided  into  ten 
gentes,  making  three  hundred  gentes  for  the  entire  state ;  but  a 
careful  interpretation  shows  that  no  reference  to  the  gentes  is 
intended.  We  cannot  infer  therefore  from  this  citation  that  the 
curia  was  divided  into  gentes. 

The  other  passage  relative  to  the  question  is  Gellius  xv.  27. 
4,®  in  which  Laelius  Felix  states  that  the  voting  in  the  comitia 
curiata  was  by  genera  hominum  in  contrast  with  the  census  et 
aetas  of  the  centuriate  assembly  and  with  the  regiones  et  loca 
of  the  comitia  tributa.  Niebuhr  identifies  genera  with  gentes.^ 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  this  passage  Laelius  is  not  con- 
cretely defining  the  voting  units  of  the  various  assemblies,  but 
is  stating  in  a  general  way   the  principles   underl}dng  their 

^  Aitfpiyrrai  9i  col  c/t  Sfcidat  ad  ^pdrpai,  wp6t  a^oO,  koI  i/ytt^w  Ud^rriw  USffftMi 
dcicdda,  dtKovpUitf  Karii  r^w  iwix^pww  yXiarraw  wfio^ayop€v6fUPOt, 

*  Polyb.  vL  25.  I ;  cf.  20.  9.  »  Z.  Z.  v.  91. 

^  There  is  no  need  of  assuming,  with  Bloch,  Origines  du  senat  Remain,  102-5, 
that  the  decuriae  mentioned  by  Dionysius  are  "  purely  imaginary." 

^Rdm.  GeicK  i.  334  f.;  Eng.  163;  cf.  also  Schwegler,  R6m,  Cesck,  i.  612  f.  The 
antiquated  view  is  still  held  by  Herzog,  R6m,  Staatsverf,  i.  96,  and  by  Lecrivain,  in 
Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  il  1504.  Though  Ihne,  History  of  Rome,  i.  113,  n.  3, 
believes  that  the  curiae  were  composed  of  gentes,  he  is  doubtful  as  to  the  number. 

*"Cum  ex  generibus  hominum  suffragium  feratur,  curiata  comitia  esse;  cum  ex 
censu  et  aetate,  centuriata;  cum  ex  regionibus  et  locis,  tributa." 

^  Mommsen,  too,  supposes  that  genera  here  means  gentes  but  is  used  so  as  to  in- 
clude also  the  plebeian  stirpes  ;  nevertheless  he  knows  that  the  voting  in  the  curiate 
assembly  was  by  heads  rather  than  by  gentes;  R6m,  Staatsr,  iii.  9,  n.  2;  90,  n.  5. 
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organization  into  voting  units.  In  the  comitia  centuriata  the 
principle  is  wealth  and  age ;  census  et  aetas  is  not  to  be  identi- 
fied with  centuria  or  with  any  other  group  of  individuals  in  this 
assembly.  In  like  manner  regiones  et  loca  expresses  the  prin- 
ciple of  organization  of  the  tribal  assembly;  or  if  used  con- 
cretely, it  must  designate  the  tribes  themselves,  and  not 
subdivisions  of  the  tribes,  for  none  existed.  Correspondingly 
genera  hominum  signifies  that  the  principle  of  organization  of 
the  curiate  assembly  is  hereditary  connection ;  but  so  far  as  the 
expression  is  applied  concretely,  it  must  denote  the  curiae  them- 
selves not  subdivisions  of  these  associations.  The  curia,  a 
religious,  social,  and  political  group  based  on  birth,  might  well 
be  called  genus  hominum  in  contrast  with  the  local  tribe  and 
with  the  century,  composed  artificially  of  men  of  similar  wealth 
and  age.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  voting  within  the  curiae 
was  not  by  gentes  but  by  heads.  ^  As  no  other  passage  from 
the  soiurces,  besides  these  two,  has  even  the  appearance  of 
knding  support  to  the  proposition  advanced  by  Niebuhr,  and 
favored  by  others,  that  the  curia  was  a  group  of  gentes,  we 
may  conclude  that  this  proposition  is  groundless.  The  result  is 
that  the  gens  had  no  connection  with  the  comitial  organization. 

I.  The  Populus  ;  the  beginnings  of  Rome :  Schwegler,  A.,  Romische 
Ctuhichte^  I.  bk.  viii ;  Peter,  C,  Geschichti  RomSy  i.  17  ff. ;  Niese,  B.,  Grund- 
riss  der  rom,  Gesckuhte^  16  ff.,  28  ff. ;  Jordan,  H.,  Topographie  der  Stadt 
Ram  im  AUertum^  I.  i.  153  ff.;  iii.  34;  Gilbert, O.,  Geschichti  und  Topogram 
fkU  der  Stadi  Rom  im  AUertum^  i,  ii ;  Richter,  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom^ 
y>  £  (see  review  by  H.  Degering,  in  Beri.  PhiloL  Woch,  1903.  1645  f.)  ; 
Plainer,  S.  B.,  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome^  ch.  iv ;  Schulze, 
W.,  Zur  Geschichte  lateinischer  Eigennamen^  579-^2;  P^i^  £*i  Ancient 
Legends  of  Roman  History ^  ch.  xii ;  Nissen,  H.,  Das  Tempium,  ch.  v ;  Italische 
Landeskunde^  ii.  48S  ff. ;  Komemann,  £.,  Polis  und  Urbs^  in  KUo^  v  (1905). 
72-93;  Carter,  J.  B.,  Roma  Quadrata  and  the  Septimcntium^  in  Am.Journ. 
of  Archaid,  xii  (1908).  172-83;  Deecke,  Wm.,  Die  Falisker;  Montelius, 
Di€  frUhesten  Meiten  Roms^  in  CorresphL  d,  deutsch.  Gesellsch.  f  Anthr. 
Ethn,  u.  Urgesch.  xxxv  (1904).  122;  P5hlmann,  R.,  Die  Anfange  Roms; 
Schrader,  O.,  Sprachver^chung  und  Urgeschichte,  bk.  IV.  ch.  xii ;  Heery 
IConigy  Sippe^  Stamm  in  Reallexikon  dtr  indogermanischen  Altertumskunde ; 
Fiistel  de  Coulanges,  Ancient  City^  bk.  iii;  Leist,  Graeco^alische  Rechtsge- 

1  Lhry  i.  43.  10  :  <*  Viritim  tafifragiam  .  .  .  omnibus  datum  est"  (i.e.  in  the 
cvriate  sMciiiblf).  Thii  statement  of  the  lack  of  relation  between  the  gent  and  the 
cmria  is  repeated  from  PoL  Scu  Quart,  xxL  511  t 
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schichti^  103  if. ;  Alt-arisches  Jus  CtviUy  i.  319-36;  Meyer,  E.,  Geschichte  (Us 
AUertumSy  ii.  510  ff . ;  Mommsen,  History  of  Romt^  bk.  I.  chs.  iii,  iv ;  Rom. 
Staatsrecht^  iii.  3  ff.,  112-22;  Marquardt,  J.,  Rom,  StaaisverwaUung^  i-  3  ff* ; 
Lange,  L.,  Rom,  AltertUmer,  i.  55-284  ;  Das  rdm.  Konigtumj  in  Kleins 
SchrifUn,  i.  77-104;  Herzog,  E.,  Geschichte  und  System  der  rdm,  StcuUsver- 
fassungy  i.  3-23,  969  ff. ;  WUlems,  P.,  Droit  public  Romaifij  17  ff. ;  Karlowa, 
O.,  R6m.  Rechtsgeschichie,  i.  30  ff. ;  Greenidge,  A.  H.  J.,  Roman  Public  Lafe^ 
ch.  i ;  BernhQft,  F.,  StcuU  und  Recht  der  rdm,  KSnigszeity  69  ff. ;  Genz,  Das 
pairicische  Rdm^  51  ff. ;  Morlot,  E.,  Les  comices  ilectoraux  sous  la  ripubUque 
Romaine,  ch.  i. 

II.  The  Primitive  Tribes:  Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  Rom,  Geschichte^  i.  300-321 ; 
English,  i.  149-58 ;  Schwegler,  ibid.  I.  bk.  IX.  ch.  xiv.  §  2 ;  Niese,  ibid.  30  f. ; 
De  Sanctis,  G.,  Storia  dei  Romania  i.  249-55  »  Gilbert,  ibid.  ii.  329-79 ; 
Nissen,  Templum^  144-6;  Ital,  Landesk.  ii.  7-15,  496  ff.;  Jordan,  H.,  Die 
Konige  im  aiten  ItaUen,  35-7 ;  controverted  by  W.  Soltau,  in  IVoch,  f.  Kl, 
Philol,  XXV  (1908).  220-3;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  iii.  95-100,  109-12; 
Rom,  TribuSy  i  f. ;  LsLngty  Rom.  Alt,  i.  81-101 ;  Herzog,  ibid.  i.  23  ff. ;  Madvig, 
J.  N.,  Rom.  Staat,  i.  95-8 ;  Mispoulet,  J.  B.,  Les  institutions  politiques  des 
Romainsy  i.  3-6;  Soltau,  W.,  Altrbm,  Volksversammlungeny  46-51 ;  Willems, 
P.,  Le  sinat  de  la  ripubUque  RomainCy  I.  ch.  i ;  Bloch,  G.,  Les  origines  du 
shicU  Romainy  1-16,  32-8 ;  Bemhcft,  ibid.  79  ff. ;  Genz,  ibid.  89-106;  Meyer, 
ibid. ;  Der  Ur sprung  des  Tribunats  und  die  Gemeinde  der  vier  TribuSy  in 
Hermesy  xxx  (1895).  1-24;  controverted  by  Sp.  Vassis,  in  Athenay  ix  (1897). 
470-2;  Kubitschek,  W.,  De  romanorum  tribuum  origine  ac  propogatione 
I  ff. ;  Volquardsen,  C.  A.,  Die  drei  dltesten  rdm.  TribuSy  in  Rhein,  Mus, 
N.  F.  xxxiii  (1878).  538-64;  Bormann,  E.,  die  dlteste  Gliederung  Romsy  in 
Eranos  VindobonensiSy  345-58 ;  Holzapfel,  L.,  Die  drei  altesten  rdm,  TribuSy 
in  Beitrage  Mur  alten  GeschichtCyX  (1902).  228-55;  Bertolini,  C.  I.,  I celeres 
ed  ii  tribunus  celerum ;  Zimmermann,  A.,  Zu  TituSy  etc.,  in  Rhein,  Mus, 
N.  F.  1  (1895).  159  f. ;  Schlossmann,  S.,  Tributumy  tribuerey  tribusy  in  Archiv 
f,  lot,  Lexicog,  xiv  (1906).  25-40;  Schulze,  W.,  Zur  Gesch,  lateinischer 
Eigennameny  see  index,  s.  Ramnenses,  etc. 

III.  The  Curiae  :  Pott,  A.  F.,  Etymologische  Forschungeny  ii.  373  ff. ; 
Corssen,  W.,  Ausspr.  index,  s.  Curia ;  Vanicek,  A.,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch 
der  lot,  Sprachey  160  ;  Griech.-lat.  etym,  Worterbuchy  1116;  Niebuhr,  ibid.  i. 
321-54 ;  Schwegler,  ibid.  i.  610-12 ;  Gilbert,  ibid,  index  s.  Curia ;  Richter,  ibid, 
index  s.  Curia ;  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  iii.  89  ff. ;  Lange,  ibid.  i.  275-84,  and 
index,  s.  Curia ;  Willems,  P.,  Sin.  Rom.  ibid. ;  Bloch,  G.,  Orig.  d.  sin.  290  ff. ; 
Mispoulet,  J.  B.,  ibid.  i.  7-9 ;  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  ibid.  154-7 ;  Karlowa,  ibid. ; 
Genz,  ibid.  32-50;  Hoffmeister,  K.,  Die  Wirtschaftliche  Entwickelung RotnSy 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  SOCIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  POPULUS 

This  chapter  ^  is  primarily  an  inquiry  into  the  social  composi- 
tion of  the  comitia  curiata.  At  the  same  time  it  seeks  to  solve 
a  problem  which  is  doubtless  the  most  fundamental  in  the  early 
political  and  constitutional  history  of  Rome.  The  result  we 
reach  will  determine  our  conception  of  the  whole  course  of 
constitutional  development,  and  of  the  accompanying  political 
struggles,  to  the  complete  equalization  of  the  social  ranks.  For 
if  we  believe,  as  do  many  of  the  modems,'  that  the  primitive 
Roman  state  was  made  up  exclusively  of  patricians,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  constitutional  development  to 
the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  laws  centred  in  the  gradual  ad- 
mission of  the  plebeians  and  the  clients  to  citizenship — perhaps 
even  in  the  amalgamation  of  two  distinct  peoples.  If  on  the 
other  hand  we  take  the  ground  that  from  the  beginning  the 
plebeians  and  the  clients  were  citizens  and  voted  in  the  comitia. 
curiata,  we  must  think  of  these  inferior  classes  as  struggling 
through  the  early  history  of  their  country  for  the  acquisitioa 
not  of  citizenship  but  of  various  rights  and  privileges,  social, 
economic,  religious,  and  political,  formerly  monopolized  by  a 
patrician  aristocracy.  In  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  here 
proposed  it  will  be  advantageous  to  consider  (i)  the  ancient 
view,  (2)  the  conventional  modern  view,  (3)  the  comparative- 
sociological  view. 

I.    The  Ancient  View 

The  three  social  classes  of  freemen  —  plebeians,  patricians,, 
and  clients  —  were  formed  within  the  citizen  body  by  official 
recognition  of  existing  distinctions  not  of  nationality  but  of 
worth.    The  first  step  in  the  process  was  the  differentiation  of 

^  It  is  in  the  main  a  reproduction  of  my  article  on  the  subject  in  Pol,  Set,  Quarts 
xxi  (1906).  49S-536.  «  P.  25  ft 
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the  patricians  from  the  plebeians.  According  to  Cicero, 
Romulus  constituted  a  number  of  chief  men  into  a  royal  coun- 
cil»  the  senate,  whose  members  he  so  highly  esteemed  as  to  have 
them  called  patres,  and  their  children  patricians.^  Cicero  thinks 
of  the  multitude  as  existing  at  first  without  a  politically  recog- 
nized nobility,  yet  showing  natural  distinctions  of  worth.  By 
calling  into  the  senate  the  ablest  and  best  men,  the  state  en- 
nobled them  and  their  families.'  Livy's^  view  is  similar: 
Romulus  selected  from  the  multitude  a  hundred  senators,  whom 
he  named  patres,  and  whose  descendants  were  called  patricians. 
They  were  chosen  because  of  their  wisdom ;  *  on  that  ground 
the  state  granted  them  nobility,^  which  accordingly  in  Rome,  as 
in  every  early  community,  was  founded  on  personal  merit.^  In 
the  more  detailed  theory  of  Dionysius,^  Romulus  "  distinguished 
those  who  were  eminent  for  their  birth  and  celebrated  for  their 
virtue,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  rich  in  the  account  of  those 
times  and  who  had  children,  from  the  obscure  and  mean  and 
poor.  The  lower  class  he  called  plebeians,  Greek  Stf/AOTiKol, 
and  the  higher  patres,  either  because  they  were  older  than  the 
others,  or  had  children,  or  were  of  higher  birth,  or  for  all  these 
reasons.  .  .  .  The  most  trustworthy  historians  of  the  Roman 
constitution  assert  that  owing  to  these  facts  they  were  called 
patres  and  their  descendants  patricians."  According  to  Plu- 
tarch,' "  Romulus,  after  forming  the  army,  employed  the  rest  of 
the  people  as  the  citizen  body  {Srjfia^) ;  the  multitude  he  called 

1  ^e^.  ii.  S.  14;  12.  33:  ^^Senattis,  qui  constabat  ex  optimatibui,  quibus  ipse  rex 
tontmn  tribniaet,  at  eot  patres  vellet  nominari  patricioique  eorum  liberot." 

*  In  the  expression  **  omnibos  patriciis,  omnibos  antiquissimis  civibus/'  Gcero 
(Cmt.  35.  loi)  intends  no  more  than  to  include  the  patricians  among  the  oldest 
citiseni,  whom  he  b  contrasting  with  the  newly-admitted  municipes.  Only  the 
most  saper6cial  examination  of  the  passage  (cf.  Willems,  SfH,  Xom.  i.  7)  could  make 
«  omnibus  patriciis  "  equivalent  to  "  omnibus  antiquissimis  civibus." 

» I. «.  7. 

^  nnd. :  "  Consilium  deinde  yiribus  parat :  centum  creat  senatores.*' 

*  lATf  iv.  4.  7 :  **  Nobilitatem  istam  vestram  quam  plerique  oriundi  ex  Albanis  et 
Ssbinis  non  genere  nee  sanguine  sed  per  co5ptationem  in  patres  habetis,  aut  ab  re- 
gibas  lecti  aut  poit  reges  exactos  iussu  popult** 

*  Lkrf  t  34.  6 :  ''In  noro  populo,  nbi  omnis  repentina  atque  ex  rirtute  nobilitas 

^  n.S.  1-3.  In  13.  I,  he  shifts  his  point  of  view:  Romulus  chose  the  hundred 
origiaal  senators  from  the  patricians. 

*  X0m.  13;  qL  Q.  R.  58. 
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populus,  and  appointed  a  hundred  nobles  to  be  councillors, 
whom  he  called  patricians,  and  their  assembly  the  senate.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  writers.  They  believed  that  from  the  beginning  social 
distinctions  existed  naturally  within  the  populus  Romanus,  and 
that  these  distinctions  were  made  the  basis  of  an  official  division 
of  the  people  into  nobles  and  commons,  patricii  and  plebs,  by 
the  government  This  view  is  not  only  reasonable  in  itself,  but 
is  supported,  as  we  shall  see,  by  analogies  drawn  from  many 
other  states. 

All  the  sources  make  the  patriciate  depend  upon  connection 
with  the  senate,  Dionysius  alone  showing  some  inconsistency  on 
this  point.'  Why  the  senators  were  called  patres  the  ancients 
give  various  reasons.  Cicero  ^  thinks  patres  a  term  of  endear- 
ment; Sallust*  believes  that  the  name  was  applied  either  be- 
cause of  age  or  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  duty ;  Livy  * 
sets  it  down  as  a  title  of  honor;  Festus*  thinks  chiefly  of  their 
age  and  wisdom;  Paulus,^  his  epitomator,  suggests  that  they 
were  so  called  because  they  divided  their  lands  among  the 
poorer  class  as  fathers  among  children ;  Dionysius  ®  gives  three 
possible  reasons,  (i)  greater  age,  (2)  possession  of  children, 
(3)  family  reputation.  The  sources  generally  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  patres  as  men  who  in  age,  honor,  authority  and 
duty  stood  toward  the  rest  of  the  citizens  as  a  father  toward  his 
children,  and  in  identifying  these  social-political  patres  with  the 

1  Cf.  further  Ovid,  Fast  iii.  127;  Veil.  i.  8.  6;  Fest.  246.  23;  339.  II. 

*  There  is  no  inconsistency,  however,  in  the  fact  that  some  noble  gentes  claimed 
descent  from  Aeneas  or  from  deities  (cf.  Seeley,  Livy^  57)  or  from  Alban  or  Sabine 
ancestors  (cf.  Livy  L  3a  2 ;  iv.  4.  7;  Dion.  HaL  ii.  46.  3;  iii.  29.  7);  they  were 
nobles  in  their  original  homes  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  became  patricians 
by  an  act  only  of  the  Roman  government. 

Although  after  the  creation  of  the  first  hundred  patres,  the  ancients  do  not  dis- 
tinctly state  that  each  newly-made  senator  was  the  founder  of  a  new  patrician  family, 
they  do  represent  the  enlargement  of  the  senate  and  of  the  patriciate  as  going  hand 
in  hand;  in  this  way  they  continue  to  make  the  patriciate  depend  upon  membership 
in  the  senate;  cf.  Livy  i.  30.  2;  35.  6;  Dion.  HaL  ii.  47.  i;  iii.  67.  i;  Madvig, 
Rdm,  Stoat,  i.  75. 

«  Rep,,  iu  8.  14;  cf.  (AureL  Vict.)  Vir,  lU,  ii.  11. 

*  Cat,  6.  6;  cf.  Isid.  Etym.  ix.  6.  10:  "Nam  sicut  patres  suos,  ita  illi  rem  pub- 
licam  habebant"  (ox  "alebant  ")• 

*  L  8.  7.  •  339.  1 1.  ▼  247.  •  ii.  8.  I. 
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senators.^  An  examination  of  the  word  itself  will  tend  to  con- 
firm the  ancient  view.  It  seems  to  have  originally  signified 
"  protector,"  "  keeper,"  "nourisher,"*  hence  "  owner,"  "  master." 
Pater  familias  is  nourisher,  protector,  and  master  of  a  house- 
hold.' In  late  Roman  law  the  term  continued  to  refer  not 
necessarUy  to  actual  parentage  but  rather  to  the  legal  position 
of  the  head  of  a  household ;  *  in  fact  it  is  only  in  a  distantly 
derived  sense  that  pater  comes  to  sigpiify  the  male  parent. 
Ideas  early  attaching  to  the  word,  accordingly,  are  those  of 
power  or  authority  and  age.  The  senate,  as  this  word  indi- 
cates, was  originally  made  up  of  elderly  men,  senatores,  maiores 
natu.^  It  would  be  natural  to  call  them  patres  because  of  their 
authority  over  the  community  or  of  their  age.  As  a  designa- 
tion of  rank,  pater,  excepting  in  jest,  is  always  plural — an 
indication  that  the  authority  and  dignity  did  not  attach  to  the 
individual  noble  but  to  the  senators  collectively ;  they  were  col- 
lectively patres  of  the  community,  not  individually  patres  of 
children,  clients  or  gentes.^  But  when  in  time  a  limited  number 
of  families  monopolized  the  senate,  the  term  could  easily  be 
extended  to  the  entire  privileged  circle,  meaning  those  with 
hereditary  right  to  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  community.^ 
Though  in  the  sources  the  patres  are  generally  senators  the 
word  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  patricii.® 

*  Cf.  Mommsen,  Kdm,  Forsch.  i.  227. 

■From  the  root  pa,  to  protect,  presenre,  conservare;  Pott,  Wurtel-Wdrterb,  d. 
Indog,  S^,  (2ded.),  221 ;  Consen,  Ausspr,  L  424;  Schrader,  SpnuhvergL  u,  Urgesch. 
558;  Lftcrirain,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Did,  iu  1507. 

^  Dig,  I.  16.  195.  2:  "Pater  fiBimilias  appellatur  qui  in  domo  dominium  habet." 
In  like  OEUumer  patronui  is  protector  of  clients,  pater  patri^  protector  of  hit  coun- 
try; Pott,  ibid.  227. 

^  Ulpian,  in  Z>(f.,  ibid. :  "  Pkter  autem  familias  recte  hoc  nomine  appellatur, 
qnamris  filinm  non  habeat;  non  enim  solam  personam  eius,  sed  et  ius  demonstramus : 
denique  et  pnpillum  patrem  familias  appellamus." 

*  LtTj  i.  52.  10  (from  a  fetial  formula). 

*  Rubino,  ^duv.  Verfauung  und  Gtichichte^  186;  Mommsen,  R6m,  Forsch,  i.  228, 

B.  16. 

^  In  the  tame  way  reges  is  made  to  include  the  whole  family  of  the  rex;  Livy  i. 
J9.  2.    For  other  illustrations  of  the  same  principle,  see  Rubino,  ibid.  188,  n.  i. 

*  The  Twelve  Tables  seem  to  apply  it  to  all  patricians,  not  to  senators  alone : 
Gcero,  Rip,  n.  37.  63:  *'Conubia  . .  .  ut  ne  plebei  cum  patribus  essent;**  Livy  W, 
4.  5:  ''Ne  connbium  patribus  cum  plebe  esset.'*  These  passages,  however,  do  not 
afford  abaolute  proof;  for  Gaius,  bk.  vi  adUgtm  Duodecim  Tabularum  (Dig.  i.  16. 
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Regarding  patricius  the  Romans  reasoned  with  somewhat 
less  care.  They  were  right  in  deriving  it  from  pater,  but  they 
made  it  signify  "descended  from,"  whereas  in  fact  it  means 
"  belonging  to/'  ^  and  designates  accordingly  the  families  of  the 
political  patres.  Probably  it  was  formed  after  patres  began  to 
be  applied  to  the  entire  governing  class  —  a  development  which 
would  tend  to  throw  the  latter  word  back  to  its  earlier  and 
narrower  sense. 

Had  the  investigation  of  these  words  on  the  part  of  the 
ancients  rested  at  this  point,  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  an 
unfortunate  guess  as  to  the  derivation  of  patricii  by  some  im- 
known  antiquarian  has  brought  into  the  study  of  the  social 
ranks  unutterable  confusion  lasting  down  to  the  present  day. 
This  conjecture  derives  patricius  from  patrem  ciere,  making  it 
signify  "  one  who  can  cite  a  father."  The  attempted  etymology, 
clearly  a  failure,  would  perhaps  have  been  harmless,  had  it  not 
connected  itself  with  the  ambiguous  word  ingenuus.  Cincius ' 
says,  "  Those  used  to  be  called  patricians  who  are  now  called 
ingenui."  Livy  has  the  two  ideas  in  mind  when  he  represents 
a  plebeian  orator  as  inquiring,  "  Have  ye  never  heard  it  said 
that  those  first  created  patricians  were  not  beings  sent  down 
from  heaven,  but  such  as  could  cite  their  fathers,  that  is,  noth- 
ing more  than  ingenui  ?  I  can  now  cite  my  father  —  a  consul  — 
and  my  son  will  be  able  to  cite  a  grandfather."^  There  should 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  passages;  the  anti- 
quarian who  conjectured  that  patricius  was  derived  from  patrem 
ciere,  and  therefore  defined  patricii  as  those  who  could  cite 

238:  Tlebs  est  ceteri  cives  tine  lenatoriboi"),  probably  commenting  on  the  very 
law  quoted  by  Cicero  and  Livy,  teems  to  understand  patres  as  senators ;  cf.  the  pro- 
hibition of  intermarriage  between  senators  and  their  agnatic  descendants  on  the  one 
hand  and  freed  persons  on  the  other;  Di^.  zxii.  2.  44;  Roby,  Horn.  Priv.  Law, 
i.  130;  Vassis,  in  Athina^  xii.  57  f.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  in  the  expres- 
sion **  a  patribus  transire  ad  plebem  "  (Veil.  iL  45.  l)  patres  is  certainly  equivalent 
to  patriciL 

^  C£.  gentilicitts  from  gentilis;  tribunicius  from  tribunus.  Pott,  ibid.  227.  Patriciuf 
is  an  adjective  signifying  paternal,  ancestral,  belonging  to  parents  or  progenitors; 
Corssen,  ibid.  i.  53. 

*  In  his  work  on  the  Comitia,  quoted  by  Fest.  141*  ^i '  **  Patriciot  eot  appellari 
tolitos  qui  nunc  ingenui  vocentur." 

*  X.  S.  10:  "En  umquam  fando  audistis  patricios  primo  ette  factot  non  de  caelo 
demitios,  ted  qui  patrem  ciere  postent,  id  ett  nihil  ultra  quam  ingenuos  . . .  ?  " 
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their  fathers,  meant  merely  those  who  had  distinguished  fathers, 
and  hence  were  of  respectable  birth.  Ordinarily  in  extant 
Latin  literature  ingenui  are  simply  the  freebom ;  and  in  mak- 
ing Appius  Claudius  Crassus  in  368  include  in  the  term  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  Livy  ^  dates  this  meaning  back  to  the 
period  before  the  Licinian-Sextian  laws.  Elsewhere  are  indi- 
cations that  in  early  times  ingenui  connoted  rather  respectable 
birth,  and  so  applied  especially  to  the  patricians. '  The  quota- 
tions from  Cincius  and  the  attempted  derivation  of  patricius 
from  patrem  ciere,  accordingly,  are  sufficiently  explained  with- 
out resorting  to  the  strange  hypothesis,  held  by  some,  that 
in  primitive  Rome  the  patricians  were  the  only  men  of  free 
birth. 

In  summarizing  the  ancient  view  as  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  patriciate,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  king  chose 
from  the  people  men  who  were  eminent  for  the  experience  of 
age,  for  ability  and  reputation,  to  sit  in  his  council,  the  senate ; 
the  men  so  distinguished  were  called  patres,  whereas  the  ad- 
jective patricius  applied  as  well  to  their  families  —  the  patricii 
being  those  who  could  cite  illustrious  fathers.'  From  this  point 
of  view  the  Roman  nobility  did  not  differ  from  that  of  most 
other  countries. 

The  plebs,*  then,  were  the  mass  of  common  freemen,  from 
whom  the  nobility  was  differentiated  in  the  way  described  above. 

^  VI.  40.  6.    The  speaker  contrasts  ingenui  with  patridL 

*  Hot.  Q,  R,  58:  Those  who  were  first  constituted  senators  by  Romulus  were 
caDed  patres  and  patricii  as  being  men  of  good  birth,  who  could  show  their  pedigree. 
In  its  adjectival  and  adverbial  uses  ingenuus  connotes  not  the  quality  of  free  birth, 
but  respecUbility,  nobility.  The  original  meaning  is  "  bom  within,"  hence  indige- 
oos,  native;  cf.  Forcellini,  ToHus  Latinitatu  Lexicon^  s.  v.  In  this  sense  it  could 
•ot  apply  to  the  patricians,  who  generally  claimed  a  foreign  origin.  But  native  is 
SBpenor  to  alien;  doubtless  in  this  secondary  meaning  of  excellence  it  attached  to 
the  nobility,  the  close  relation  of  the  word  to  gens  (family,  lineage)  attracting  it  in 
that  direction.  Afterward  it  was  so  democratized  as  to  include  all  the  freebom. 
With  this  meaning  we  find  it  as  early  as  Flautus,  Mil,  784,  961.  According  to 
Dionysius,  iL  8.  j,  the  identification  of  patricii  with  ingenui  in  its  sense  of  freeborn 
was  accepted  not  by  the  most  trustworthy  historians,  but  by  certain  malicious 
slanderers:  ''Some  say  they  were  called  patricians  because  they  alone  could  cite 
their  fisthcrs,  the  rest  being  fugitives  and  unable  to  cite  free  fathers." 

•P.  30. 

^  The  wofd  is  probably  derived  from  the  same  root  as  populus;  G>riBen,  Ausspr, 
L  368;  cC  p.  I,  n.  3  above. 
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From  the  ancient  point  of  view  they  existed  from  the  beginning, 
prior  even  to  the  patriciate  itself. 

It  is  equally  true  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  the  plebs 
were  prior  to  the  clients.  Cicero^  records  that  Romulus  dis- 
tributed the  plebs  in  clientage  among  the  chief  men ;  Dionysius^ 
adds  that  he  gave  the  plebeians  liberty  to  choose  their  patrons 
from  among  the  patricians.  Thus  far  their  view  is  in  complete 
accord  with  modem  sociology,  which  teaches  that  such  class 
distinctions  first  arise  through  the  differentiation  of  freemen. 
Although  aware  of  the  fact  that  clientage  existed  in  other  states 
which  were  presumably  older  than  Rome,'  her  historians  doubt- 
less felt  that  the  institution  could  have  been  legalized  in  their 
own  country  by  recognition  only  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
They  did  not,  however,  work  out  a  consistent  theory  of  the 
relation  between  this  class  and  the  plebeians.  Certain  passages^ 
hint,  though  they  do  not  expressly  assert,  that  at  one  epoch 
all  the  plebeians  were  in  clientage,  whereas  in  their  accounts  of 
political  struggles  the  ancient  writers  uniformly  array  clients 
against  plebeians  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  state.^  The 
latter  view  is  historically  better  founded. 

There  must  have  been  various  origins  of  clientage,  with  cor- 
responding gradations  of  privilege.  The  libertini  were  citizens 
with  straitly  limited  rights ;  other  clients,  certainly  the  greater 
part  of  the  class,  not  only  followed  their  patron  to  war®  and  to 
the  forum,^  but  also  testified  and  brought  accusations  in  the 
courts  ®  and  voted  in  the  assemblies ;  ®  and  when  the  plebeians 
gained  the  right  to  hold  offices  the  clients  were  admitted  along 
with  them  to  the  same  privilege. ^^    In  his  relation  with  the  state, 

1  Rep,  ii.  9.  1 6.  «  ii.  9.  2. 

»  Notably  among  the  Sabines,  Livy  ii.  16.  4;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  46.  3. 

*  Cicero,  Rep,  ii.  9.  16;  Dion.  HaL  ii.  9.  2. 

*  Cf.  the  citations  in  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  iii.  71,  n.  I.  Dionysiui,  ii.  63.  3, 
distinguished  the  two  classes  as  early  as  the  interregnum  which  followed  Romulus. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  v.  40.  3;  vi.  47.  i ;  vii.  19.  2;  x.  43.  As  late  as  134  Scipio  called 
his  clients  to  follow  him  to  the  Numantine  war;  Appian,  Iber,  84. 

^  Livy  iii.  58.  i.  •  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  10.  3. 

*  Livy  ii.  56.  3;  64.  2;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  10.  3;  iv.  23.  6;  ix.  41.  5. 

^^  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  10.  3  (it  was  not  lawful  for  either  patron  or  client  to  vote  against 
the  other).  Marius,  a  client  of  Herennius,  was  elected  to  the  praetorship;  Plut. 
Mar,  5.    A  law  declared  that  election  to  a  curule  office  (according  to  Plutarch,  or 
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therefore,  the  ordmary  client  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
plebeian. 

From  the  preceding  examination  of  the  social  ranks  it  at  once 
becomes  evident  that  the  ancients  made  the  populus  comprise 
both  patricians  and  plebeians;  in  further  proof  of  their  view 
may  be  cited  the  following  juristic  definition:  "Plebs  differs 
from  populus  in  that  by  the  word  populus  all  the  citizens  are 
meant,  including  even  the  patricians,  whereas  plebs  signifies 
the  rest  of  the  citizens,  excepting  the  patricians."  ^  Since  the 
sources  generally  consider  the  patricians  the  descendants  of  the 
hundred  original  senators,'  they  cannot  help  regarding  the  pop- 
ulus as  composed  chiefly  of  plebeians.  In  common  speech  the 
term,  like  our  word  people,  often  applies  to  the  lower  class  as 
distinguished  from  the  higher,  in  which  sense  it  is  interchange- 
able with  plebs;  often,  too,  it  signifies  the  people  in  contrast 
with  the  senate.^  It  is  clear,  then,  as  Mommsen  has  pointed 
out,*  that  if  populus  signifies  first  the  whole  body  of  citizens  and 
secondly  the  commons  as  distinguished  from  the  nobles,  it  could 
not  possibly  have  as  a  third  equivalent  the  patricians  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  plebeians.  In  certain  formulae  found  in 
addresses,  wills,  prayers,  and  oracles,  populus  is  so  joined  with 
plebs  (populus  plebesque  or  the  like)  as  to  suggest  the  possible 

as  Mmrint  asserted  to  any  office)  freed  a  man  and  his  family  from  clientage.  £yi- 
dently  thb  law  was  passed  in  pr  after  367  B.C.  Mucins,  a  client  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
was  elected  to  the  plebeian  tribunate;  Plut.  TV.  Gracch,  13.  Cn.  Flavius,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  freedman  and  probably  therefore  a  client,  was  elected  curule  aedile  for 
504;  Liyy  iz.  46.  i;  Val.  Max.  ii.  5.  2. 

1  GaxttS  I.  3:  "Flebs  autem  a  populo  eo  distat,  quod  populi  appellatione  universi 
cires  significantur  connumeratis  etiam  patriciis;  plebis  autem  appellatione  sine 
patridis  ceteri  cives  significantur."  Evidently  Pomponius  held  the  same  view;  Dig. 
i-  2.  2.  1-6;  cf.  Capito,  in  Gcll.  x.  20.  5;  Fest.  233.  29;  33a  19;  Isid.  Etym.  ix.  6. 
5  £.;  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Siaatsr.  iii.  4,  n.  2. 

*  Gccro,   Rep,  ii.  12.  23;   Livy  i.  8.  7;  Zon.  vii.  9;  Isid.  Etym,  ix.  6. 6. 

*  Illustrations  of  this  common  use  are  Cicero,  Rep,  ii.  8.  14;  12.  23;  Livy  ii.  54. 
3;  iv.  51.  3;  X.  13.  9;  XXV.  2.  9;  3.  13;  3.  16;  XXX.  27.  3;  xxxiv.  54.  4;  xxxvii.  58. 
I ;  xliiL  8. 9.  The  Greeks  always  regard  populus  as  the  equivalent  of  d^/iot;  cf.  Plut. 
Ram.  13.  Not  only  does  the  tribune  in  addressing  the  plebs  call  them  populus 
Romanus  (SalL  lug.  31),  but  the  consuls  also  apply  the  term  to  the  same  class 
(livy  xxT.  4.  4);  and  a  sUtement  of  Cicero  (^Leg.  Agr.  ii.  7.  17),  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  legal  definition,  makes  the  people  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  under  a 
tribune  the  nniversus  populus  Romanus.  ^  RUm.  Forsch.  i.  1 72. 
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meaning  patricians.^  The  combination  of  the  two  words  with 
senatus,^  however,  reveals  at  once  the  overlapping  of  the  terms 
so  joined.  In  these  passages  reference  is  to  the  modes  by 
which  an  individual  may  approach  the  state ;  he  may  address 
the  consuls,  praetors,  or  plebeian  tribunes,  and  in  the  same  way 
the  senate,  populus,  or  plebs.*  Hence  in  these  formulae, 
merely  representing  groups  of  institutions  through  which  the 
state  is  accustomed  to  act,  the  word  populus  does  not  apply 
solely  to  the  patricians,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  use 
in  all  other  connections.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  Latin  language  gives  no  hint  of  an  exclusively  patrician 
populus. 

Regarding  the  populus  as  made  up  of  patricians,  plebeians, 
and  clients,  our  sources  necessarily  ascribe  the  same  social  com- 
position to  its  divisions,  the  three  old  tribes  and  the  thirty 
curiae.*  With  perfect  consistency  they  mention  repeated  en- 
largements of  the  populus  and  of  the  tribes  and  curiae,  through 
the  admission  of  masses  of  aliens,  most  of  whom  must  have 
remained  plebeian.  In  fact  the  sources  uniformly  represent  all 
the  kings  as  freely  admitting  conquered  aliens  without  excep- 
tion to  the  citizenship  and  to  the  tribes  and  the  curiae,  even 
compelling  some  forcibly  to  enter  this  condition.* 

Might  the  plebeians  and  clients  belong  in  a  restricted  sense 
to  the  populus  and  curiae,  and  yet  remain  so  far  inferior  to  the 
patricians  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  political  meetings  of  the 
curiae  —  the  comitia  curiata  ?  There  can  be  no  uncertainty  as 
to  the  answer  to  this  question,  for  the  ancient  writers  agree  that 
the  comitia  curiata  included  plebeians  and  clients  as  well  as 


1  Cic.  Fam,  x.  35;  Vltrr.  t.  14.  36;  Afur.  I.  I;  Livy  xxix.  27.  2:  Tac  Ann,  i.  8; 
Macrob.  Sar.  i.  17.  28;  cf.  Mommsen,  I(6m.  Forsck.  i.  169,  n.  4. 

*  Kg.  senatui  populo  plebique  Romanae;  Qcero,  Fam,  x.  35  (address). 

*  Mommsen,  Udm,  Staatsr.  iii.  6,  n.  4;  Soltau,  AlirSm,  Volksvirsamml,  84. 

*  For  the  division  of  the  populus  into  tribes  and  curiae,  see  Qc  Hep.  iu  8.  14; 
lATf  i  13.  6;  Dion.  Hal.  iL  7.  2;  App.  B,  C.  iii.  94.  The  author  of  Vir.  lU,  2,  12, 
in  supposing  that  the  plebs  alone  were  assigned  to  the  tribes  is  certainly  wrong; 
but  his  mistake  is  pardonable  in  view  of  the  general  agreement  among  our  sources 
that  the  populus,  w\i^,  contained  in  the  curiae  were  mainly  plebeian. 

*  Cic.  Ifif.  ii.  7.  13;  8.  14;  18.  33;  Livy  i.  13.  4;  13.  6;  28.  7;  30.  I;  33.  1-5; 
Dion,  Hal.  ii.  46.  a  f.;  47.  I;  50.4(1;  55.6;  iii.  29.  7;  3a  3;  31.3;  37.4;  48.2; 
iv.  22.3. 
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patricians.^    Not  only  did  the  lower  classes  attend  this  assembly, 
but  they  also  voted  in  it,  and  constituted  the  majority.* 


II.    The  Conventional  Modem  View 

The  passages  cited  above  suffice  to  prove  that  the  ancient 
writers  thought  of  the  populus,  and  consequently  of  the  comitia 
curiata,  as  composed  from  the  earliest  times  of  patricians, 
clients,  and  plebeians.  Another  question,  far  more  difficult,  is 
whether  the  ancients  were  right  in  their  view. 

As  none  of  the  authorities  on  whom  we  directly  depend  for 
our  knowledge  of  Roman  affairs  lived  earlier  than  the  last  cen- 
tury of  the  republic,  they  could  have  had  no  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  primitive  Roman  conditions,  but  must  have  drawn 
their  information  concerning  the  remote  past  from  earlier  writ- 
ers— the  annalists  —  now  lost  Niebuhr,  who  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  last  century  introduced  the  modem  method  of 
investigating  Roman  history,  was  convinced  that  writers  of  the 
late  republic  and  of  the  empire,  lacking  historical  perspective 
and  interpreting  their  sources  in  the  false  light  of  existing  or 
recent  conditions,  came  to  wrong  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
primitive  Roman  state.  He  believqd  he  could  point  to  instances 
of  such  misunderstanding,  and  he  thought  it  within  the  power  of 
a  well-equipped  modem  historian  to  eliminate  much  of  the  error 
so  as  to  come  near  to  the  standpoint  of  the  earlier  and  more 
trustworthy  annalists.^ 

The  position  of  Niebuhr  has  in  the  main  proved  untenable. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  source-sifting  of  modern  times,  pur- 
sued most  zealously  by  the  Germans,  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  it  is  rarely  possible  with  any  fair  degree  of  certainty  to 
discover  the  view  of  an  annalist  on  a  given  subject  excepting  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  the  citation  is  by  name.     We  must  also 

1  C£.  Dion.  HaL  ii.  S.  4. 

«  Uvy  i.  17.  II;  35.  2;  43.  lO;  46.  I;  Dion.  Hal.ii.  la  3;  14.  3;  60.  3;  6a.  3; 
ir.  12.  3;  aa  2. 

*  Cf.  Lectures  on  tke  History  of  Rome,  i.  80,  83 :  "I  beg  you  to  mark  this  well 
.  .  .  that  eren  ingeniooi  and  learned  men  like  Livy  and  Dion3rsiu8  did  not  compre- 
liend  the  ancient  institutions  and  yet  have  preserved  a  number  of  expressions  from 
their  predeccMort  from  which  we,  with  much  labor  and  difficulty,  may  elicit  the 
tnBth." 
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admit  that  though  Cicero  and  the  Augustan  writers  might  mis- 
interpret Fabius  Pictor  in  minor  details,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
they  should  fail  to  understand  his  presentation  of  so  fundamental 
a  subject  as  the  character  of  the  original  populus  or  the  composi- 
tion of  the  earliest  assembly.  Present  scholarship  accordingly 
insists  that  in  such  weighty  matters  there  was  no  essential  dif- 
ference of  view  between  earlier  and  later  writers.^ 

These  considerations  have  simplified  but  not  solved  the 
problem.  Scholars  now  agree  that  no  contemporary  account 
of  the  regal  period  —  ending  509  (?)  B.C.  —  ever  existed ;  and 
even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  earliest  Roman  annalist  —  Fabius 
Pictor,  bom  about  250  B.C.  —  had  access  to  traditional  or  docu- 
mentary* information  reaching  back  to  the  close  of  that  period, 
no  historian  will  admit  such  a  possibility  for  the  beginnings  of 
Rome.  It  follows  then  that  for  the  origin  and  character  of  her 
earliest  institutions  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Dionysius,  or  their  sources, 
have  relied  wholly  on  inference  from  later  conditions,  in  so  far 
as  they  have  not  resorted  to  outright  invention.  Though  with 
their  abundant  material  they  were  in  a  far  better  position  for 
making  such  deductions  than  we  are,  they  lacked  the  experi- 
ence and  the  acute  critical  method  of  the  moderns.^  Of  the 
three  writers  above  mentioned  —  our  main  sources  for  the  subject 
imder  discussion  —  Cicero  was  essentially  an  orator,  Dionysius  a 
rhetorician,  and  Livy,  though  historian  in  name,  was  in  spirit 
rhetorical  and  dramatic  rather  than  critical.  Naturally  there- 
fore they  or  their  sources,  who  on  the  whole  were  equally  un- 
critical, made  mistakes  in  the  difficult  work  of  drawing  infer- 
ences as  to  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  regal  period. 
Such  is  the  view  of  historians  today.  It  was  formerly  argued 
that  Dionysius,  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek,  failed  in  spite  of  his 
twenty-two  years  of  preparation  at  Rome  to  understand  the 

^  The  school  of  Mommsen,  which  still  clings  to  Niebuhr's  theory  of  an  exclusively 
patrician  populus,  has  abandoned  the  attempt  to  support  it  by  a  reconstruction  of 
lost  sources. 

*  The  late  regal  period  may  have  left  a  few  documents  which,  if  used  by  the  annal- 
ists, might  have  thrown  light  on  the  condition  of  that  time.  It  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined whether  the  inscription  recently  found  in  the  Roman  Forum  belongs  to  the 
late  regal  or  to  the  early  republican  period. 

*  Mommsen,  ^dm.  Staattr,  iii.  69,  grants  to  the  ancients  far  more  knowledge  of 
their  own  history,  but  claims  a  **  wider  horizon." 
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spirit  and  character  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  has  there- 
fore been  an  especial  fountain  of  error  ;^  but  it  is  now  clear 
that  though  in  his  treatment  of  early  Rome  he  shows  far  greater 
amplitude  than  Livy  and  is  for  that  reason  proportionally  more 
liable  to  error  in  detail,  he  follows  good  Roman  sources  for 
institutions,  and  is  in  this  field,  with  the  reservation  here  men- 
tioned, not  essentially  inferior  to  the  extant  native  writers.* 

Considering  the  sources  untrustworthy  and  following  certain 
clues  which  he  believed  they  afforded  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  annalists,  Niebuhr  came  to  his  theory  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  primitive  Roman  state.  Although  he  asserts  that  it 
was  made  up  of  "  patrons  and  clients,"'  he  does  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  this  view,  but  proceeds  to  trace  clientage  to  the  fol- 
lowing origins,  as  though  in  his  opinion  thb  institution  did  not 
exist  from  the  beginning:  (i)  some  native  Siculians  perhaps, 
who  were  conquered  by  Latin  invaders ;  (2)  strangers  settling 
on  Roman  territory  and  choosing  a  Roman  as  protector; 
(3)  inhabitants  of  communities  which  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  under  Roman  protection ;  (4)  manumitted  slaves.*  Log- 
ically he  goes  back  to  a  state  made  up  exclusively  of  patricians. 

He  sought  evidence  for  this  hypothesis  in  the  scheme  of 
tribal  organization  of  Rome.  The  primitive  city  was  divided 
into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae  and,  as  he  believed,  three  hun- 
dred gentes.  As  no  one  could  be  a  citizen  without  membership 
in  a  gens,^  and  as  the  patricians  alone  were  active  members  of 
the  gentes,*  it  must  follow  that  the  patricians  alone  were  citi- 

^  Nicbahr  treats  Dionysius  with  great  respect ;  cf.  Lectures,  L  liv :  "  The  longer  and 
more  carefully  the  work  is  examined,  the  more  most  true  criticism  acknowledge  that 
it  is  deserving  of  all  respect,  and  the  more  it  will  be  found  a  storehouse  of  most 
loHd  information."  Schwegler,  Rdm,  Gesch,  i.  621  f.,  and  626  f.,  assumes  that  Dionys- 
ius it  alone  re^x>nsible  for  the  view  that  the  plebeians  were  in  the  primitive  tribes 
and  the  curiae.  A  glance  at  the  citations  given  above,  p.  24  f.,  will  show,  however, 
that  Ocero  and  Livy  shared  this  view. 

*  Cf.  Pftis,  SUria  di  Roma,  I.  I.  82.  The  usual  opinion  (cf.  6ernh5ft,  Rdm, 
Kdnigsu  8  f.)  is  that  the  sources  of  Dionysius  are  Uter  and  less  trustworthy  than 
those  of  Livy,  but  Pais  asserts  that  on  the  whole  the  two  authors  drew  from  the  same 
sources.  •  R6m,  Gesch.  i.  339,  Eng.  165. 

♦  Lectures  on  Roman  History,  L  81,  loof.  *  Rdm.  Gesch,  i.  332,  Eng.  158. 

•  In  ibid.  L  330,  Eng.  162,  he  excludes  the  ••  freed  clients  "  from  the  gens;  in  339, 
Eng.  165,  he  states  that  the  nobles  alone  had  the  gens,  the  clients  belonged  to  it  in  a 
dependent  capacity. 
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zens.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  proposed  this 
hypothesis  had  it  not  been  for  the  analogy  of  the  Attic  tribal 
scheme.  An  imperfect  quotation  from  the  lost  part  of  Aris- 
totle's Constitution  of  Athens  ^  seems  to  signify  that  the  Athenian 
state  was  once  divided  into  four  tribes  (^t/Xa/),  twelve  phratries 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty  gentes  (7^^).  On  this  authority 
Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  phratry  was  a  group  of  gentes,  and  he 
assumes  further  that  both  phratries  and  gentes  were  composed 
exclusively  of  eupatrids.'  But  the  suppositions  (i)  that  there 
were  three  hundred  and  sixty  gentes,  (2)  that  the  phratry  was  a 
group  of  gentes,  (3)  that  both  phratries  and  gentes  contained 
only  eupatrids  are  contradicted  by  well  known  facts.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Greek  tribes  and  phratries  included  commons 
as  well  as  nobles.  This  is  true  of  the  Homeric  Greeks,'  and  a 
law  of  Draco  ^  proves  that  the  early  Attic  phratry  comprised 
both  nobles  and  commons.  In  historical  times  all  citizens  be- 
longed to  the  phratries ;  whereas  but  few  were  members  of  the 
gentes.*  Most  of  the  gentes  were  in  fact  composed  of  the  old 
landed  nobility,  though  a  few,  like  the  Chalkidae  and  the 
Eupyridae,  were  apparently  industrial  guilds,  which  had  received 
the  privileges  of  the  gentes.  So  far  therefore  from  supporting 
Niebuhr  in  his  peculiar  view  of  the  Roman  gentes  and  curiae, 
the  Attic  analogy  militates  in  every  way  against  him.  As  his 
assumption  that  the  curia  was  a  group  of  ten  gentes  has  already 
been  disproved,*  it  remains  only  to  consider  whether  the  gens 
was  an  exclusively  patrician  institution.  From  the  circumstance 
that  patricianism  is  not  given  as  an  element  of  Scaevola's  defini- 
tion, quoted  by  Cicero,^  we  may  at  once  conclude  that  in  their 

1  Cf.  the  edition  of  Sandys,  352;  Rote,  ArUtoUlis  Frag,  585. 

*  Jidm,  Gesth.  L  336,  Eng.  i6a    Genz,  Patricisckis  Rom^  6,  has  the  same  idea. 

»  //.  ii.  36a  f.;  ix.  63  fl  *  CIA,  I  61 ;  cf.  Dem.  xliiL  57. 

*  This  is  illustrated,  for  instance,  by  a  law  quoted  by  Philochonis,  in  M&ller,  Fru^, 
ffisi,  Grtu€,  L  399.  94 :  T«>t  ^k  ^pdropat  hrdwrnyKn  d^ctf-^BU  kuI  rodt  ipytQpat  xal 
rodt  d/iOTdXarrat,  oi>t  7f  rH^at  KakodttMw  (**  The  members  of  the  phratry  must  receive 
the  orgeones  as  well  as  the  homogalaktes,  whom  we  call  gennetae  ")•  'I'his  £sct  it 
now  too  well  known  to  need  further  proof;  cf.  Gilbert,  Comtitutional  AntiquiHes  of 
Sparta  and  Alktm^  l^Sf.;  Thumser,  Griechiscke  SiaatialUr turner ^  3^f- 

•P.  II. 

^  7>/.  6.  29  :  '^  Gentiles  sunt  inter  se,  qui  eodem  nomine  sunt.  Nob  est  satis. 
Qui  ab  ingenuis  oriundi  sunt.  Ne  id  quidem  satis  est.  Quorum  maiomm  nemo 
servitutem  senrivit.    Abest  etiam  nunc.    Qui  capite  non  sunt  dcminutL    Hoc  for- 
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time  plebeians,  too,  were  gentiles.    This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  a  variety  of  evidence. 

Several  plebeian  gentes  are  mentioned,  including  the  Minucia 
and  the  Octavia,^  the  Lutatia,'  the  Calpumia,'  the  Domitia,*  the 
Fonteia,*  the  Aurelia,'  and  the  LiciniaJ  Some  gentes  comprised 
both  patrician  and  plebeian  families,  as  the  Cassia,®  the  Claudia,^ 
the  Comelia,i<>  the  Manila,^  the  Papiria,^  the  Publilia  or  Poplilia,^ 
the  Aebutia,^*  and  the  Servilia.^  Not  only  do  the  sources  refer 
to  several  plebeian  gentes  by  name,  but  they  clearly  imply  in 
other  ways  the  existence  of  such  associations.     Livy  ^®  expresses 


satis  est.    Nihil  enim  video  ScaevoUm  pontificem  ad  hanc  definitionem  addi- 
disse  ;**  cf.  Cindus,  in  Fest  ep.  94. 

As  the  word  itself  indicates,  gentiles  are  members  of  a  gens,  and  no  other 
memben  are  known  to  the  sources.  If  it  were  true,  as  Mommsen,  /Torn.  Siaatsr,  iil 
66^  supposes,  that  there  were  dependent  members  not  termed  gentiles,  a  name  would 
hare  been  given  this  dependent  relation,  or  the  jurists  would  have  defined  it,  or 
some  ancient  writer  would  at  least  have  mentioned  it.  The  attempt  of  K&bler, 
Wodumckr,  /  kL  PhiloL  xxv  (1908).  541  f.,  to  prove,  on  the  authority  of  Cicero, 
Tim.  II.  41,  that  clients  were  termed  quasi  gentiles  is  simply  absurd.  The  passage 
does  not  even  hint  at  clientage ;  and  the  quasi  gentiles  of  the  immortal  gods,  accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  were  related  to  the  gods  by  birth,  as  the  word  gignatis  proves. 
From  this  point  of  view  men  might  be  called  the  children  of  the  gods;  but  because 
the  divine  element  in  both  men  and  gods  comes  alike  from  the  Creator,  it  is 
ponble  to  place  them  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  one  another  —  in  a  relation  like 
tbst  of  gentiles.  Kfibler*s  other  remarks  on  the  gens,  539-43>  are  equally  uncon- 
mdng. 

1  Qc.  Brmt.  16.  32;  Livy  iv.  16.  3;  Suet.  Aug.  2.  Whether  these  two  gentes  had 
ever  been  patrician  does  not  affect  the  question  at  issue. 

*  VaL  Max.  a.  2.  I. 

*  Gc.  ^ar.  Resp.  15.  32,  mentions  sacrificia  gentilicia  of  the  Calpumia. 

*  Suet.  Ner.  I.       *  Cic  Dom.  13.  35.       •  Fest  ep.  23.        '  Varro,  R.  R.  L  2.  la 

*  Unless  Sp.  Cassius,  consul  502,  493,  486  B.C.  and  author  of  the  first  agrarian 
logstion,  is  a  myth ;  cf.  Drumann-Gr5be,  Gesck.  Roms,  iu  94. 

*  QL  Qc.  Orat.  i.  39.  1 76.  The  patrician  and  plebeian  branches  are  sometimes 
ipoken  of  as  distinct  gentes;  Suet.  Tib.  i. 

^  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Forsch.  i.  113  f.;  Drumann-Gr5be,  ibid.  359. 

"  Cic  Phil.  L  13.  32;  Cell.  ix.  2.  ii;  Fest  ep.  125.  "  Mommsen,  ibid.  116. 

^  L.  Poplilius  Volscus,  patrician;  Lity  v.  12.  10.  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  plebeian; 
Liry  viii.  15.  9. 

^*  This  patrician  gens  included  an  Aebutius  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  (Cic. 
Lig.  Apr.  ii.  8.  21)  and  several  other  plebeians;  Klebs,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real- 
EncyiL  \.  442  f. 

>*  Mommsen,  ibid.  117  ff. 

^  v.  14.  4 :  **  Comitiis  auspicate  quae  fierent  indignum  dis  visum  honores  volgari 
<Sscrimsittqae  gentium  confundu" 
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the  patrician  sentiment  that  "it  would  seem  an  affront  to  the 
gods  for  honors  to  be  vulgarized  and  for  the  distinction  between 
gentes  to  be  confused  at  auspicated  comitia  "  (by  the  election  of 
plebeians  to  the  consular  tribunate).  "  The  distinction  between 
gentes"  can  only  mean  the  distinction  between  patrician  and 
plebeian  gentes  —  an  interpretation  confirmed  by  a  similar  state- 
ment of  Cicero  ^  to  Clodius,  who  had  passed  by  arrogation  from 
a  patrician  to  a  plebeian  gens  :  "  You  have  disturbed  the  sacra 
and  contaminated  the  gentes,  both  the  one  you  have  deserted 
and  the  one  you  have  defiled  "  (by  your  admission  into  it).  To 
our  other  proofs  we  may  add  the  consideration  that  the  very 
expression  gentes  patriciae^  implies  the  existence  of  plebeian 
gentes.  It  is  natural  then  that  Varro^  should  make  gentilitas  a 
condition  of  men  in  general.  In  asserting  that  there  were  a 
thousand  gentile  names  the  same  authority*  must  have  included 
those  of  plebeians,  for  scarcely  a  hundred  belonging  to  patricians 
could  have  been  known  to  him.  By  no  means  the  weakest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  view  here  presented  is  the  fact  that  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  concerning  inheritance,  tutelage,*  etc.  — 
which  apply  not  to  the  patricians  alone  but  to  the  whole  citizen 
body  —  assume  that  every  citizen  in  full  possession  of  his  civil 
rights  belonged  to  a  gens. 

A  passage  often  interpreted  against  the  existence  of  plebeian 
gentes  is  Livy  x.  8.  9:  "Vos  solos  gentem  habere."  In  this 
case  a  plebeian  speaker  says  the  patricians  claim  that  they  alone 
have  gens  (not  gentes).  The  context  shows  clearly,  however, 
that  gens  does  not  here  denote  an  association  but  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  illustrious  birth  or  pedigree,®  as  is  sometimes  our  word 

^  Dom,  13.  35 :  "  Ita  perturbatis  sacris,  contaminatis  gentibus,  et  quam  deseruisti 
et  quam  poluisti." 

*  Sail.  lug.  95.  3;  Livy  iii.  27.  x;   33.  9;  vi.  II.  2;  Gcll.  x.  20.  5;  cf.  ix.  2.  Ii. 

*  L,  L.  yiii.  4 :  "  Ut  in  bominibus  quaedam  sunt  agnationes  ac  gentilitates,  sic  in 
verbis."  ♦  In  Lib,  Praen,  3. 

^  It  will  suffice  to  quote  Gaius  iii.  17 :  «  Si  nullus  agnatus  sit,  eadem  lex  XII  Tab- 
ularum  gentiles  ad  hereditatem  vocat";  cf.  Gc.  Verr.  i.  45.  1x5:  "Lege  hereJitas 
ad  gentem  Minuciam  veniebat."  The  Minucian  gens  was  plebeian.  Its  right  to  the 
inheritance  in  question  rested  on  this  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  For  the  gentile 
right  of  tutelage,  see  the  so-called  Laudalio  Turiae,  15,  22  (C7Z.  tL  1527;  Girard, 
Textes,  778). 

*  Cf .  p.  20;  see  also  Auct.  Inc.  De  Diff.  527  (Keil):  •'Gens  seriem  maiorum 
explicat" 
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family.*  Wherever  a  nobility  exists  it  necessarily  lays  greater 
stress  on  descent  than  do  the  people,  and  in  all  countries  the 
nobles  are  in  a  far  better  position  to  keep  up  family  connections 
than  are  the  commons.  Naturally  therefore  at  Rome  we  hear 
more  of  patrician  than  of  plebeian  gentes.  But  in  view  of  all 
the  facts  mentioned  above  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  latter.  The  result  of  this  discussion  is  that 
neither  in  the  composition  of  the  gens  nor  in  its  position  in  the 
community  can  support  be  found  for  Niebuhr's  assumption  of  a 
patrician  state.^ 

Other  evidence  for  his  hypothesis  Niebuhr  thinks  he  finds  in 
a  statement  of  Labeo,^  that  the  curiate  assembly  was  convoked 
by  a  lictor,  the  centuriate  by  a  horn-blower;  while  Dionysius* 
says  that  the  patricians  were  summoned  by  name  through  a 
messenger,  the  people  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn.  Thus  Niebuhr 
maintains  that  Labeo  and  Dionysius  agree  unequivocally  in 
designating  the  curiae  as  the  assembly  of  the  patricians.  But 
in  fact  these  two  sources  refer  to  the  customs  of  the  historical 
age,  when  the  curiate  assembly  was  ordinarily  attended  by  only 
three  augurs  and  thirty  lictors.  Horn-blowing  under  these 
circumstances  would  have  been  absurd.  The  summoning  of 
the  patricians  by  their  own  name  and  that  of  their  father,  on 
the  other  hand,  proves  them  too  few  to  compose  a  popular 
assembly.  These  citations  therefore  are  far  from  supporting 
his  hypothesis.  His  last  and  greatest  proof  is  the  identification 
of  the  lex  de  imperio,  passed  by  the  curiae,  with  the  patrum 
auctoritas.  If  these  are  merely  two  terms  for  the  same  act,  the 
curiae  must  have  been  made  up  of  patres.  But  by  establishing 
the  fact  that  the  patrum  auctoritas  belonged  to  the  senate  or 
to  its  patrician  members,  Willems^  and  Mommsen^  have 
deprived  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  of  its  main  prop. 

Niebuhr  evidently  believed  that  the   curiae  continued  ex- 

*  E^.  ••Family  will  take  a  person  everywhere**;  C.  D.  Warner,  quoted  by  the 
Skmdard  Dictionary ,  %.  t. 

*  Mommsen't  theory  of  the  gens  —  a  development  from  Niebuhr's  —  is  criticized 
m  PU,  Sci,  Quart,  xxii  (1907).  668  f.  The  distinction  between  patrician  gentes  and 
plebeian  stirpes,  on  which  he  especially  relies,  is  there  shown  to  be  groundless. 

•  GeD.  XV.  27.  2.  *  II.  8.  4.  »  Stn.  Rom,  ii.  34  f. 

•  R99t.  Forsck,  i.  233  f.;  247  f.;  cf.  Genz,  Patr,  Rom,  70.  On  the  patrum 
Mctoritaa,  tee  p.  235  below. 
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clusively  patrician  through  the  whole  republican  period.*  This 
idea,  however,  must  be  dismissed  for  the  following  reasons: 
(i)  Our  sources  agree  that  in  the  early  republic  the  plebe- 
ians and  clients  continued  to  vote  in  the  curiate  assembly.^ 
(2)  The  plebeians  were  in  the  curiae  in  208  b.c.,  when  the 
first  curio  maximus  was  chosen  from  the  plebs.^  (3)  In  the  time 
of  Cicero  thirty  plebeian  *  lictors  represented  the  comitia  curiata^ 
and  gave  the  votes.*  (4)  Arrogations  by  plebeians  took 
place  in  this  assembly;  in  the  well-known  case  of  Clodius 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  a  plebeian  who  arrogated 
him.  (s)  The  extinction  of  the  patriciate  did  not  involve 
the  downfall  of  the  comitia  curiata.^  (6)  The  confirmation 
by  the  curiae  (lex  de  imperio)  of  elections  in  the  centuriate 
assembly  was  conceived  as  a  second  vote  of  the  community.^ 
(7)  The  resolutions  of  the  comitia  curiata  are  always  thought 
of  as  resolutions  of  the  populus,  which  Latin  literature  nowhere 
restricts  to  the  patrician  body.  (8)  In  all  ancient  literature 
there  is  nowhere  the  slightest  hint  of  a  change  in  the  social 
composition  of  the  curiae  or  of  the  comitia  curiata  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  history.  What  the  ancients  believed  to  be  true 
of  either  institution  at  any  particular  period  will  hold  therefore 
for  its  entire  history.® 

Of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  either 
added  by  Schwegler'  or  brought  by  him  into  greater  promi- 
nence, one  only  demands  attention.     He  reasons  that  if  the 


^  E.g.  Rdm,  Gesch,  ii.  359;  iil  168;  Eng.  ii.  147;  iiL  73:  '^the  common  council 
of  the  patres  —  the  curies." 

*  CtV.  Frag.  A.  ril  48;  Livy  ii.  56,  especially  §  3;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  89.  I;  ix.  41. 

•  Livy  xxvii.  8.  3.  *  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Forsch,  i.  148. 

»  Cic,  Leg,  Agr.  iL  la.  31.  •  CiV.  Dcm,  14.  38;  Livy  vi.  41.  lOw. 

^  P.  185  below;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Forsch.  i.  147  f. 

*  In  the  face  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary  two  or  three  scholars  persist  in  main- 
taining essentially  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr  that  through  the  republic  the  curiae  con- 
tinued patrician.  Herzog,  Rom,  Staaisverf,  i.  98  f.,  108,  1014,  n.  2,  imagines  that 
from  the  beginning  the  clients  belonged  to  the  curia  in  its  administrative  capacity^ 
shared  in  its  sacra,  attended  its  meetings,  but  did  not  vote.  The  plebs,  however^ 
were  not  even  passive  members.  His  reasons  do  not  deserve  mention.  Vassis, 
'P(tfAta/(tfr  IloXirc/a  ^  /Sao'tXcuo^ny  icol  ^  ikivdipa  (Athens,  1903),  also  excludes  the 
commons  from  the  curiate  assembly  throughout  its  history.  The  fancies  of  Hoffmann,. 
Pair,  undpleb,  Curitn,  need  not  detain  us. 

•  Rdm,  Gesck.  i.  623  f. 
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plebs  were  in  the  curiate  assembly,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  political  advance  made  by  the  institution  of  the 
comitia  centuriata ;  and  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome 
would  be  reduced  to  an  insoluble  riddle.  Here  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  subjective  argument — the  rejection  of  sources  because 
they  do  not  agree  with  a  preconceived  theory.  Arguments  of 
the  kind,  however,  which  may  be  easily  invented  for  the  sup- 
port or  overthrow  of  every  imaginable  proposition,  carry  little 
weight.  Besides  it  is  easy  to  show  by  analogies  from  the  history. 
of  other  peoples  that  the  presence  of  the  commons  in  the 
primitive  assembly  does  not  make  the  constitutional  history  of 
Rome  a  real  enigma.  In  the  primitive  German  assembly,  for 
instance,  were  included  all  the  warriors ;  and  yet  in  the  more 
developed  German  states  were  monarchies  and  aristocracies 
which  gave  the  people  little  or  no  voice  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.^  The  Homeric  Greek  assembly  included  all  free- 
men, who,  however,  had  little  to  do  with  the  government  in 
that  period,  and  still  less  under  the  aristocracy  which  followed.* 
In  like  manner,  although  the  plebeians  attended  the  comitia 
curiata  and  had  a  majority  of  votes  in  this  assembly,  they  could 
not  thereby  control  the  government,  for  they  absolutely  lacked 
initiative.*  The  comitia  centuriata,  a  timocratic  institution, 
elevated  the  rich  and  degraded  the  poor.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  poor  lost  by  the  substitution  of  aristocracy  for  kingship; 
but  a  real  constitutional  advance  was  made  in  the  gradations  of 
privilege,  which  were  based  on  wealth  and  which  reached  like  a 
ladder  from  the  humblest  member  of  the  proletarian  century  to 
the  patrician  knight  in  the  sex  suffragia.^  These  gradations 
prepared  the  way  for  an  ultimate  equalization  of  rights.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  the  presence  of  the  commons  in  the  primitive 
assembly  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  rational  view  of  consti- 
tutional development. 

With  Schwegler,  who  grants  however  reluctantly  that  the 
commons  were  received  into  the  curiae  before  208,*  the 
theory  enters  upon  its  present  phase;  for  the  great  majority 
of  writers  since  his  time  have  accepted  his  view,  yet  with 
^varying  opinions  as  to  the  date  of  the  change.      Mommsen,^ 

>  CI  p.  152,  172.  •  P.  173  ff.,  345.  »  I^dm.  Gesch,  L  625,  n.  3. 

s  Ct  p.  170^  172.  *  P.  75,  96,  209.  •  Rdm.  Fcrsck.  t  140  f. 

D 
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who  more  than  any  one  else  has  made  it  clear  that,  so  far 
back  as  our  sources  reach,  the  populus  comprised  both  patri- 
cians and  commons,  nevertheless  assumes  that  the  latter  were 
originally  outside  the  populus  but  were  admitted  no  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  republic*  In  his  reconstruction  of  the  prim- 
itive state  he  supposes  that  the  citizens  were  all  patres,  in  so  far 
as  they,  and  they  alone,  could  be  fathers ;  or  adjectively  patri- 
cii,  in  so  far  as  they,  and  they  alone,  had  fathers.*  Added  to 
the  citizens  and  their  slaves  was  a  class  of  persons  termed  cli- 
ents, half  way  between  freedom  and  slavery — a  class  made  up 
from  various  origins  but  chiefly  by  the  conquest  of  neighbors.* 
These  clients  belonged,  as  dependents  of  the  gentes,  to  the 
curiae,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly.*  Later  the  plebs  were 
formed  from  the  clients  as  the  bond  which  united  the  latter  with 
their  patrons  relaxed.*  The  plebs,  who  were  free  citizens  of 
inferior  rank,  came  into  being  at  the  moment  when  the  patricio- 
plebeian  comitia  centuriata  acquired  the  right  to  express  the 
will  of  the  community .• 

Although  Mommsen  knows  well  the  weakness  of  the  evidence 
offered  by  earlier  writers,  he  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  an  origi- 
nal patrician  state,  without  attempting  a  systematic  defence. 
Here  and  there  in  his  works,  however,  he  mentions  some  fact  or 
condition  which  he  would  like  to  have  considered  proof.  The 
following  are  the  chief  passages  of  this  kind : 

(i)  The  lack  of  right  to  the  auspicia^  and  to  the  imperium* 
on  the  part  of  the  plebeians  proves  that  the  patriciate  was  the 
original  citizenship. 

But  we  could  as  reasonably  say,  with  reference  to  the  auspices, 
that  the  two  Attic  gentes  which  furnished  the  sacred  exegetes 
contained  the  only  Athenian  citizens.^    The  auspicia,  as  Soltau  *^ 

1  R6m,  Forsch,  i.  269;  Rdm,  Staatsr,  iii.  92.  Qason,  Krit.  Erort,  uber  den  rdm. 
Stoat,  12,  supposes  they  were  admitted  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  in  300.  Genz,  Patr, 
Rom,  41,  62,  places  their  admission  not  earlier  than  the  institution  of  the  Servian 
tribes  and  not  later  than  the  decemvirate»  greatly  preferring  the  latter  date. 

2  Rom,  Staatsr,  iii.  13;  Abriss,  5.  ■  Rdm,  Staatsr,  iii.  54  f. 
*  Ibid.  iii.  91.                              *  Ibid.  iii.  63.  •  Ibid.  iii.  67  f. 

^  Ibid.  i.  91,  n.  I;  cf.  Lange,  R6m.  Alt.  i.  261  f.  Reference  here  b  only  to 
the  auspicia  publica  of  the  magistrates.  It  is  established  below  (p.  loi  fl.)  that 
from  the  beginning  the  plebeians  had  a  right  to  private  auspices. 

«  R6m,  Staatsr.  iii.  77.  •  Cf.  TSpffer,  Attische  Genealogie,  177. 

^  AltrSm.  Volksversamml,  93. 
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has  noticed,  belonged  to  the  ius  honoruniy  as  did  also  the  im- 
perium;  hence  they  were  both  privileges  of  the  nobility.  In 
brief  Mommsen's  reasoning  would  make  a  governing  nobility 
everywhere  impossible. 

(2)  The  cavalry  were  patrician;  therefore  the  infantry  must 
have  been.* 

With  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  we  could  conclude  that  be- 
cause in  the  Homeric  age  of  Greece  chariots  were  used  in  war 
by  nobles  only,  the  infantry  must  also  have  been  exclusively 
noble ;  whereas  we  know  that  the  rank  and  file  were  common 
men.*  That  the  Roman  army  before  Servius  was  similarly  com- 
posed is  supported  not  only  by  this  and  many  other  analogies, 
but  also  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  sources.  As  in 
other  primitive  states  the  warriors  belonged  to  the  assembly 
and  were  the  citizens. 

(3)  Of  the  sixteen  local  tribes  named  after  gentes  it  can  be 
proved  that  ten  have  the  names  of  patrician  gentes,  and  not  one 
name  is  known  to  be  plebeian.  This  is  evident  proof  that  from 
the  beginning  the  patriciate  was  not  nobility  but  citizenship.* 

His  premises  prove  no  more  than  that  at  the  time  when  these 
tribes  were  instituted  the  patricians  were  influential  enough  to 
give  their  names  to  ten,  probably  to  all  sixteen.  In  all  the 
three  cases  mentioned,  Mommsen  reasons  that  because  the  pa- 
tricians alone  enjoyed  the  honors,  privileges,  and  influence  usu- 
ally considered  appropriate  to  a  nobility,  they  must  therefore 
have  constituted  not  the  nobility  simply  but  the  whole  citizen 
body. 

(4)  He  identifies  patres  with  gentiles  and  assumes  that  the 
primitive  state  was  an  aggregate  of  gentes,  thus  making  the 
patres  the  only  members  of  the  state.* 

These  are  not  proofs  but  unsupported  assumptions.  The  only 
connection  of  patres  with  gentes  given  in  Latin  literature  is  in 
the  well-known  phrases  patres  maiorum  and  minorum  gentium ; 
and  Cicero*  makes  it  clear  that  these  patres  were  senators. 

1  Rdm.  Staatsr.  iii  109.  *  R6m,  Forsch.  i.  106  f.  and  n.  80. 

«  P.  69.  ♦  B6m,  Staatsr.  iii.  13. 

*  Rep,  ii.  20.  35 :  "  Duplicayit  ilium  pristinam  patrum  numerum  et  antiquos  patres 
maionim  gentium  appellavit,  qaos  priores  tententiam  rogabat,  a  se  adicitos  mino- 
ram.**  The  connection  thowt  that  Cicero  is  speaking  of  two  classes  of  senators  dis- 
thignitbed  by  the  rank  of  the  gentes  from  which  they  respectively  came. 
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The  phrase  means  senators  from,  or  belonging  to,  the  g^reater 
or  lesser  gentes.  Furthermore  it  has  been  proved  (i)  that  the 
patricians  were  not  the  only  gentiles,^  (2)  that  the  curia,  and 
hence  the  state,  was  not  an  aggregation  of  gentes.^ 

(5)  We  are  informed,  says  Mommsen,  (a)  that  the  body  of 
full  Roman  citizens  consisted  originally  of  a  hundred  families, 
whose  fathers,  the  patres,  regarded  more  or  less  concretely  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  individual  gentes,  composed  the  senate,  and 
together  with  them  their  descendants,  the  patricians,  made  up 
the  citizen  body;  or  expressed  in  other  words  (b)  patrician 
originally  meant  just  what  was  afterward  included  under  the 
term  ingenuus.* 

For  (a)  Mommsen  cites  those  passages  by  which  it  has  been 
shown  ^  that  the  Romans  looked  upon  the  original  hundred 
senators  as  the  fathers  neither  of  the  "  citizen  body  "  nor  of  the 
''  full  citizens,"  but  of  the  nobility.  His  statement  of  the  case 
is  directly  contradicted  by  the  authorities  he  quotes.  As  re- 
gards (b)  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  *  that  ingenuus  when 
made  equivalent  to  patricius  most  naturally  signifies  not  "of 
free  birth,"  but  "  of  respectable,  noble  birth." 

Most  scholars  have  wisely  avoided  bringing  the  myth  of  the 
asylum  ®  into  the  argument.  Pelleg^no,^  however,  identifies  the 
refugees  at  that  place  with  the  entire  plebeian  body.  As  the 
asylum  was  not  an  Italian  but  a  Greek  institution,^  the  story 
connected  with  it  is  doubtless  a  myth.  It  seems  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Greeks  of  southern  Italy,  most  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  At  that  time  they  began  to  view  with  alarm 
the  southward  advance  of  the  Romans,  and  to  disparage  them 
accordingly  by  falsifications  representing  their  origin  as  obscure 
and  disreputable.*    Similar  calumnies  against  other  peoples  were 


1  P.  aS  f.      •  P.  1 1  f.      •  R6m,  Staatsr,  iii.  14,      *  P.  17  f.  and  notes.      »  P.  20  f. 

*  For  the  sources,  see  Schwegler,  Rdm.  Gesch.  i.  459  f.;  Stengel,  in  Pauly-Wis- 
sowa,  Real'Encycl.  ii.  1885. 

'  Andtuiungen  Uber  den  urspr,  Religionsunterschied  der  rdm,  Patr,  und  PUb,  I  f. 

'  Cf.  Livy  XXXV.  51.  2;  Serv.  in  Aen,  ii.  761.  Schwegler,  ibid.  464-8,  who  insists 
on  this  fact,  shows  clearly  that  no  historical  value  attaches  to  the  myth;  see  also 
Pais,  Storia  di  Rcma,  I.  i.  218,  n.  I. 

*  Pais,  ibid.  217  fl.  Dionysius,  L  4.  2  f.,  expressly  states  that  this  story  is  a  Greek 
falsification. 
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concocted  by  their  Greek  enemies.^  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  story  had  not  even  a  kernel  of  historical  truth  the 
Romans  accepted  it  with  more  or  less  modification  ^  and  used  it 
to  some  extent  for  partisan  objects.^  They  could  not  oppose  the 
plebs  to  patricians  as  foreigners  to  natives,  however,  for  (i)  they 
supposed  that  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  participated  in 
the  original  settlement  of  Rome,  (2)  they  derived  patrician  as 
well  as  plebeian  families  from  foreign  sources.^  We  are  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  in  adopting  the  Greek  myth  of  the 
asylum  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  cause  of  increase  in  the  plebeian 
population  without  finding  in  it  the  orig^  of  the  plebeian  class. 
To  the  theory  of  an  exclusively  patrician  populus  the  follow- 
ing objections  may  be  summarily  urged:  (i)  It  is  opposed  by 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient  authorities.  (2)  It 
rests  upon  a  wrong  explanation  of  the  words  patres,  patricii,  as 
designations  of  the  nobles.  (3)  It  is  further  propped  up  by 
reasons  so  feeble  as  to  testify  at  once  to  its  weakness,  the  more 
substantial  basis  having  been  overthrown  partly  by  Mommsen 
himself.  (4)  The  number  of  patricians  is  too  small  for  the 
theory.*  (5)  It  ignores  the  meaning  of  the  word  plebs,  which 
evidently  signifies  "  the  masses,"  in  contrast  with  the  few  nobles, 
and  hence  could  not  apply  to  a  class  gradually  formed  by  the 
liberation  of  clients,  or  by  the  admission  of  foreigners.  No 
one  who  holds  the  theory  has  attempted  to  show  what  these 
liberated  clients  were  called  when  they  were  but  few  com- 
pared with  the  patricians  —  before  they  became  "  the  multitude." 
(6)  It  is  contradicted  by  everything  we  know  of  Rome's  attitude 

1  See  the  examples  collected  by  Pds,  ibid. 

«  CL  Ury  L  8.  5.  •  Ct  ibid.  iL  I.  4- 

*  DioBjsiai,  L  85.  3,  ttates  that  the  colonists  from  Alba  were  mostly  plebeians,  bnt 
thai  a  considerable  number  of  the  highest  nobility  accompanied  them.  It  is  a  sig- 
mficant  fact,  however,  that  no  patrician  family  is  known  to  have  derived  its  origin 
from  this  earliest  colony.  Those  who  claimed  Alban  and  Trojan  descent  preferred 
to  connect  their  admission  to  citizenship  with  the  Roman  annexation  of  Alba  Longa, 
t^  the  TnUii,  Servilii,  Qoinctii,  Geganii,  Cariatii,  and  Cloelii;  Livy  i.  ja  2.  On  the 
Alhan  and  Sabine  origin  of  most  of  the  nobility,  Livy  iv.  4.  7.  In  so  far  as  the  local 
cogBomina  are  indicative  of  origin  (cf.  Willems,  5/if.  I^cm.  i.  1 1  if.),  they  point  to  a 
diversity  of  foreign  connections.  The  Tarquinian  gens,  which  in  later  time  was 
thoagbt  of  as  patrician,  came  from  Etmria,  ultimately  from  Greece.  The  Aemilii 
were  Gcc^  (Pint  Aem.  I ;  Fest.  ep.  23)  or  Sabine  (Plut  ATum.  8)  or  Oscan  (FesL 
lyx  i).  *  Cf.  p.  31  above.    For  details,  see  /W.  Sd.  Quart.  xxiL  679  ff. 
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towards  aliens.  So  far  back  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  she  was 
extremely  liberal  in  bestowing  the  citizenship,  even  forcing  it 
upon  some  communities.  Only  when  she  acquired  the  rule 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Italy  did  she  begin  to  show  illiber- 
ality  in  this  respect.  Down  to  353  the  citizenship  thus  freely 
extended  included  the  right  to  vote.^  (7)  It  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  community  politically  far  advanced  yet  showing  no 
inequalities  of  rank  among  the  freemen  —  a  condition  outside 
the  range  of  human  experience.  It  aims  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  social  classes  on  purely  Roman  ground,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  distinctions  of  rank  are  far  older  than  the  city,  and  exist,  at 
least  in  germ,  in  the  most  primitive  communities  of  which  we 
have  knowledge.* 

III.    The  Comparative-Sociological  View 

As  social  classes  belong  to  all  society,*  they  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  any  one  community.     The 

^  That  Caere  was  the  first  community  to  receive  the  civitas  sine  sufTragio  may 
justly  be  inferred  from  the  expression  '*  Caerite  franchise/'  which  designates  this  kind 
of  limited  citizenship  (cf.  p.  62).  The  general  fact  stated  in  (6)  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  law  which  granted  the  right  of  extending  the  pomerium  to  those  magistrates 
only  who  had  acquired  new  territory  for  Rome;  Gell.  xiiL  14.  3;  Tacitus,  Ann. 
xiL  23. 

^  Since  the  publication  of  the  Staatsrechtt  writers  have  made  slight  modifications  or 
extensions  of  the  conventional  theory.  Greenidge,  in  Poste,  Gait  Institutiones,  xix, 
suggests  that  the  dual  forms  in  Roman  law  may  have  as  their  basis  a  racial  distinction 
between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  A  serious  objection  to  this  kind  of  reason- 
ing is  that  if  we  are  on  the  lookout  for  dualities,  trinities,  and  the  like,  we  shall  find 
them  in  abundance  everywhere.  All  sorts  of  theories  as  to  the  racial  connections 
of  the  two  social  classes  have  been  proposed.'  Zdller,  Latium  und  Rom,  23  ff., 
supposes  that  the  patricians  ^ere  Sabine  and  the  plebeians  Latin.  Ridgeway,  Early 
Age  of  Greece,  i.  257,  holds  that  the  plebeians  were  Ligurians,  whereas  Conway,  in 
Riv,  di  Sior,  ant.  vii  (1903).  422-4,  prefers  to  consider  them  Volscians.  These  no- 
tions are  equally  worthless.  Undoubtedly  race  is  a  potent  factor  in  history ;  but 
Gumplowicz,  Rassenkam// (^i9S^),  has  killed  the  theory  by  overwork. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  rejected  the  conventional  view  are  Soltau,  AUr'dm, 
Volksversamml,  (1880) ;  Bemhdft,  Rom,  Konigsz.  (1882) ;  Pelham,  Outlines  of  Roman 
History  (1893;  reprint  of  his  article  on  "Roman  History,"  in  the  EncycL  Brit.)\ 
Meyer,  Gesch,  d,  Alt,  ii  (1893);   Holzapfel,  in  Beitr,  «.  alt,  Gesch,  \  (1902).  254. 

•  Meyer,  Gesch,  d,  Alt,  ii.  80 ;  Featherman,  Social  History  of  the  Races  of  Man- 
kind, ii.  408;  Hellwald,  Culturgeschichte,  i.  175  ;  Barth,  Philosophic  der  Geschichte, 
i.  382.  It  would  be  practicable  by  the  citation  of  authorities  to  prove  the  existence 
of  such  distinctions  in  nearly  every  community,  present  or  past,  whose  social  condi- 
tion is  sufficiently  known. 
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only  scientific  approach  to  this  subject  is  through  comparative 
study;  the  inferences  of  the  ancient  historians  relative  to 
primitive  Rome  are  not  to  be  displaced  by  purely  subjective 
theories,  but  are  to  be  tested  by  comparison  with  conditions  in 
other  communities  of  equal  or  less  cultural  advancement. 

Distinctions  of  rank  depend  ultimately  upon  physical,  mental^ 
and  moral  inequalities,^  which  differentiate  the  population  of  a 
community  into  leaders  and  followers.^  The  exhibition  of 
physical  strength  and  skill  on  the  part  of  young  men  and  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  elders  are  often  "  the 
foundation  of  leadership  and  of  that  useful  subordination  in 
mutual  aid  which  depends  on  voluntary  deference."*  In  an 
age  in  which  men  were  largely  under  the  control  of  religion  the 
possession  of  an  oracle  or  skill  in  divination  or  prophecy  might 
contribute  as  much  to  the  elevation  of  an  individual  above 
his  fellows.^  Leadership,  once  obtained,  could  display  and 
strengthen  itself  in  various  ways.  In  primitive  society  the 
strong,  brave,  intelligent  man  was  especially  qualified  to  take 
command  in  war.  Success  brought  the  chief  not  only  renown 
but  a  large  share  of  the  booty  and  in  later  time  acquired  land. 
The  same  result  might  be  obtained  by  other  means  than  by 
war ;  ^  but  in  any  case  wealth  and  influence  inherited  through 

1  Giddingi,  Prineiples  of  Soaol^gy,  124;  Tarde,  Laws  of  Imitation^  233  f.; 
Fmirbanks,  Iniroduction  to  Sociology ,  158;  Grave,  Vindividu  et  la  societe^  23; 
Fttnck-Brentano,  Civilisation  et  ses  lois,  71  f.;  Caspar!,  Urgeschichte  der  Mensck- 
k€it^  i.  125  t;  HeUwald,  ibid.  i.  175,  177;   Ross,  Social  Control,  80. 

'  Giddings,  ibid.  262  ;  Ammon,  Gesellschaftsordnung,  133^*;  Cherbuliez,  Simples 
motions  de  Vordre  social  a  Pusage  de  tout  U  monde,  38  t ;  Dechesne,  Conception  du 
droit,  36 ;  Grave,  ibid.  23  f. ;  Caspari,  ibid.  i.  133  f. ;  Harris,  CiviliMation  considered 
as  a  Scimce,  211  ;  Lepelletier  de  la  Sarthe,  Systeme  sociale,  i.  329  ;  Mismer,  Prin- 
eipes  sociologiqttes,  63  t;  Rossbach,  Geschichte  der  Gesellschaft,  l  13  f.;  Schurtz, 
UrgeschichU  der  Xultur,  385  ;  Hittell,  Mankind  in  Ancient  Times,  i.  228  f. ; 
Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions,  1 30;  Seebohm,  Tribal  System  in  fVales,  139; 
Poet,  A.  H.,  Anfange  des  Staats-  und  Rechtslebens,  150  f. 

*  Giddingi,  ibid.  262  ;  cf.  Arnd»  Die  materiellen  Grundlagen  .  .  .  der  europSischen 
Xultur,  444  f. ;  Frohschammer,  Organisation  und  Kultur  der  mensch.  Geselischaft, 
84 1 ;  Bastian,  Recktsverhaltnisse  bei  verschiedenen  Vdlkern  der  Erde,  20  f. ;  Spencer, 
Frinciples  of  Sociology,  ii.  333,  33$. 

♦  Frazer,  Early  Hist,  of  the  Kingship ;  Spencer,  ibid.  ii.  338  f. ;  cf.  for  the 
Malays,  Skeat  and  Blagden,  Pagan  Paces  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  499. 

•  Cf.  Rnbino,  Pdm,  Verf  183 ;  Spencer,  ibid.  ii.  334  f.  ;  Seebohm,  Tribal  System 
im  WaUs,  72. 
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several  generations  made  nobility.*  Primarily  grounded  on 
ability,  wealth,  and  renown,  this  preeminence  was  often  height- 
ened by  a  claim  to  divine  lineage  or  other  close  connection  with 
the  gods.* 

There  was  evidently  a  stage  of  development  —  before  the 
association  of  the  nobles  into  a  class — in  which  chieftains  alone 
held  preeminence.  This  condition  is  common  in  primitive  so- 
ciety, as  among  the  American  Indians.^  Also  among  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  advanced  somewhat  beyond  this  stage,  each  chief 
or  lord  appears  to  have  been  noble  "less  with  reference  to 
other  noblemen  than  with  reference  to  the  other  free  tribesmen 
comprised  in  the  «ame  group  with  himself."  *  From  Brehon 
law  we  infer  that  the  Irish  lords  were  individually  heads  of 
their  several  groups  of  kinsmen  or  of  vassals ;  ^  and  in  Wales 
the  nobles  were  a  hierarchy  of  chieftains.^  As  soon  as  leader- 
ship became  hereditary  there  arose  noble  families,  in  which  the 
younger  members  were  often  sub-chieftains;^  and  finally 
through  intermarriage  among  these  families,  as  well  as  through 
the  discovery  of  common  interests,  the  nobles  associated  them- 
selves into  a  class. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,®  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric 


^  Aristotle,  Politics,  1294,  a  21 ;  Giddings,  Principles  of  Sociology,  293  f.;  Jenks, 
History  of  Politics,  30  f. ;  Grare,  Vindividu  et  la  sociitc,  25 ;  Combes  de  Lestrade, 
ilcments  di  sociologie,  185 ;  Schortz,  Urgeschickte  der  Kultur,  148,  385 ;  Feather- 
man,  Social  History  of  the  Races  of  Mankind,  see  index,  s.  Classes  ;  Hittell,  Man- 
kind in  Ancient  Times,  L  228;  Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions,  134  ;  Ginnell, 
Brehon  Laws,  60  f. ;  Farrand,  Basis  of  American  History,  114,  201  ;  Blnntschli, 
Theory  of  the  State,  149. 

*  Grare,  ibid.  30  f. ;  Combes  de  Lestrade,  ibid.  184  f. ;  Funck-Brentano,  Civilisa" 
tion  et  ses  lois,  68  f.;  Spencer,  ibid.  ii.  348  f.;  Schurtz,  ibid.  150  f.;  Featherman,  ibid. 
iL  128,  197  f.,  311 ;  Letourneau,  Sociology,  480  f.;  Bastian,  Rechtsverh&ltnisse,  8  f. 

*Cf.  Schurtz,  ibid.  148;  Farrand,  ibid.  114,129,141.  For  the  Malays,  see 
Skeat  and  Blagden,  ibid.  494  fL 

*  Maine,  ibid.  132. 

^  Maine,  ibid. ;  Ginnell,  Brehon  Laws,  63  f.,  93  f. 

*  Seebohm,  Tribal  System  in  Wales,  134  f. 

*  As  in  Wales ;  Seebohm,  ibid.  139 ;  cf.  the  Inca  grandees,  who  all  claimed 
descent  from  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  ;  Letourneau,  Sociology,  479. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  13. 3:  **  Insignis  nobilitas  aut  magna  patrummerita  principis  digna- 
tionem  etiam  adulescentulis  adsignant."  It  is  clear  that  the  family  of  a  youth  who 
receives  an  office  or  dignity  t)ecanse  of  the  merits  of  his  ancestors  is  coming  near  to 
nobility. 
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age,^  and  in  some  early  Italian  states^  certain  families  had  be- 
come noble,  and  others  were  on  the  way  to  nobility.  For 
ancient  Ireland  the  entire  process  can  be  followed.  A  common 
freeman  enters  the  service  of  some  chief,  from  whom  he  receives 
permission  to  use  large  portions  of  the  tribe  land.'  By  pasturing 
cattle,  he  grows  wealthy,  becomes  a  bo-aire  (cow-nobleman)  and 
secures  a  band  of  dependents.  Supported  by  these  followers, 
he  preys  upon  his  neighbors  and,  if  successful,  becomes  in  time 
a  powerful  noble.*  After  "  a  certain  number  of  generations " 
he  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  blooded  nobility.* 
Here  is  an  instance  of  a  common  freeman's  becoming  noble 
through  service  to  a  chief.  In  like  manner  among  the  Saxons 
who  had  conquered  England  the  ceorl  who  "  thrived  so  that  he 
had  fully  five  hides  of  land,"  or  the  merchant  who  had  "  fared 
twice  over  the  wide  sea  by  his  own  means,"  became  a  thane ; 
''and  if  the  thane  thrived,  so  that  he  became  an  eorl,  then  was 
he  henceforth  worthy  of  eorl-right"  •  "  The  thanes  were  the 
immediate  companions  of  the  king  —  his  comitatus  —  and  from 
their  first  appearance  in  English  history  they  took  rank  above 
the  earlier  nobility  of  Saxon  eorls,  who  were  descended  from 
ancient  tribal  chiefs.  Thus  the  thanes  as  a  nobility  of  newly 
rich  corresponded  to  the  cow-noblemen  of  an  earlier  time."  ^  In 
the  way  just  described  many  rose  from  the  lower  ranks  to 
nobility.     In  fact,  eminent  authorities  assert  that  the  inferior 

>  A  certain  man  of  iUegitimate  birth,  hence  of  inferior  social  standing,  through 
nartial  skiU  and  daring  becomes  a  leader  of  warriors,  acquires  wealth,  marries  the 
daughter  of  a  notable,  **  waxes  dread  and  honorable  **  among  his  countrymen,  who 
dect  him  to  a  high  military  command  by  the  side  of  their  hereditary  chief;  the  taint 
oi  his  birth  is  forgotten;  Od.,  xir.  199;  cf.  Bernhdft,  Udm,  Kdnigst,  123. 

*  Livy  viiL  39.  12;  x.  38.  7:  *<  Nobilissimum  quemque  genere  factisque,"  with 
reference  to  the  Samnites;  some  were  nobles  by  birth,  others  by  prowess;  cf.  46.  4: 
''Nobiles  aliquot  captivi  dari  suis  patrumque  £sctis  ducti;  "  some  of  these  captives 
were  noble  through  their  own  prowess,  others  through  that  of  their  ancestors.  The 
Samnite  nobility  was  in  the  formative  stage  like  that  of  the  German  nobility  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus.  The  Yakonan  of  California  are  in  this  condition;  Farrand,  Basis 
ffAmurican  History ^  129. 

•  Maine,  Early  Hist,  0/  Inst,  135  f.;  Giddings,  Principles  of  Sociology,  294  f. 
^  Cf.  Giddings,  ibid.  *  Maine,  ibid.  136.  *  Laws  of  Athelstan. 

^  Giddings,  Principles  of  Sociology,  296;  cC  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Inst,  141.  Thus 
in  the  time  of  Tadtas  the  German  youth  of  common  blood  who  entered  the  comitatus 
of  a  chief  had  a  £air  opportunity  to  become  noble;  Germ,  13.  3-5;  14.  i  f.  Among 
the  Oaaci,  too^  tome  noble  £unilies  were  once  peasant;  Maine,  ibid.  135. 
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nobles,  especially  of  the  middle  age,  were  more  often  of  servile 
than  of  free  origin,  as  the  common  freemen  were  inclined  to 
think  it  degrading  to  be  seen  among  the  comites  of  a  chief  .^ 

It  has  now  been  sufficiently  established  that  even  in  the  tribal 
condition  people  were  diflferentiated  into  social  ranks.  We  have 
traced  the  beginning  of  nobility  to  leadership  and  have  found, 
in  both  ancient  and  mediaeval  society,  new  noble  families  form- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  old.  Social  distinctions  were  well  devel- 
oped long  before  the  founding  of  cities.  When  a  community, 
whether  a  tribe  or  a  city,  is  far  enough  advanced  to  begin  the 
conquest  of  neighbors,  ''  it  has  already  differentiated  into  royal, 
noble,  free,  and  servile  families."  *  This  was  true  of  Sparta. 
In  her  "  the  conquerors  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  great  dif- 
ferences among  themselves,  remain  sharply  separated  in  social 
function  from  the  conquered  .  .  .  The  conquerors  became  a 
religious,  military,  and  political  class,  and  the  conquered  an  in- 
dustrial class."  ^  Even  in  the  case  of  Sparta,  however,  which  is 
perhaps  our  best  example  of  the  exclusiveness  of  a  ruling  city, 
there  is  evidence  of  mingling  between  the  conquering  Spartans 
and  the  conquered  Laconians  before  the  former  became  exclu- 
sive.^ In  like  manner  there  was  much  mixing  of  the  invading 
"Aryans"  with  the  natives  of  India  —  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  natives  rising  to  the  higher  classes  and  the  less  gifted  of 
the  invaders  sinking  to  the  lower  —  before  the  crystallization 
of  the  castes,*  We  find  the  same  mingling  of  conquerors  and 
conquered  in  varying  degrees  in  ancient  Ireland,*  in  England 
under  the  Normans,^  and  throughout  the  Roman  empire  in  the 

^Brunner,  Dtutsckt  Rtckhgesehichie^  i.  235  f.,  252;  Maine,  ibid.  138;  Ammon, 
GtuUstkaftiordmung^  135;  Schortz,  Urgesckichte  der  Kuliur^  148  f. ;  Bluntscbli, 
Tki^ry  of  iki  SiaU,  131,  155;  Tarde,  Laws  of  Imiiation^  2yj, 

*Gidclings,  FrinHpUs  of  Sociology ^  3x5;  cf.  Combes  de  Lestrade,  Aliments  de 
sonoicgiit  185;  Rossbacb,  Cesck.  der  Gesellsch.  L  14.  A  nobility  formed  purely  by  con- 
quest, if  such  indeed  exists,  must  be  rare,  and  can  hardly  be  lasting ;  Schurtz, 
Urgeuk,  der  KuL  149. 

•  Giddinga,  ibid.  315;  c£  Graye,  Vindividu  et  la  socieie,  33. 

•  Strabo  Yiii.  4.  4,  p.  364;  Aristotle,  Politics^  1270^  a  34. 
»  Schurti.  Urgesck.  der  KulL  165. 

•  Ginnell,  Brtkon  Lams^  145. 

^  Bluntschli,  Theory  of  the  Siaie,  142;  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest^  it.  ii.  There 
were  nobles  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy  before  the  conquest.  After  the 
battle  of  Senlac  most  of  the  English  noises  submitted  to  William,  and  were  allowed  to 
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period  of  Germanic  settlements.^  It  becomes  doubtful,  there- 
fore, whether  a  nobility  was  ever  formed  purely  by  the  super- 
position of  one  community  upon  another.  The  effect  of  conquest 
was  rather  to  accentuate  existing  class  distinctions,  and  by  a 
partial  substitution  of  strangers  in  place  of  native  nobles  to  stir 
up  antagonism  between  the  classes.  Even  where  the  differences 
between  the  social  ranks  seem  to  be  racial,  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  resort  to  the  race  theory  in  explanation ;  for  such  a  con- 
dition could  be  produced  in  the  course  of  generations  by 
different  modes  of  life,  education,  nurture,  and  marriage  regula- 
tions of  the  nobles  and  commons  respectively.* 

The  study  pursued  thus  far  will  enable  us  to  understand  how 
there  came  to  be  social  classes  at  Rome  before  the  beginning  of 
conquest.  But  for  a  long  time  after  the  Romans  began  to  annex 
territory  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  a  distinction  between  conquer- 
ors and  conquered,  like  that  which  we  find  in  Laconia.  We  are 
forbidden  to  identify  the  plebs  with  the  conquered  and  the  pa- 
tricians with  the  conquerors  by  many  considerations  mentioned 
above  —  for  instance,  by  tradition,*  by  the  derivation  of  several 
patrician  gentes  from  various  foreign  states,*  by  the  fewness  of 
the  patricians,^  and  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  show  no  differentia- 
tions of  rank,  such  as  we  find  among  the  conquering  Spartans ; 
they  were  not  a  folk  but  a  nobility  pure  and  simple.  We  are 
to  regard  Rome's  early  annexations  of  territory  and  of  popula- 
tions not  as  subjugations,  but  as  incorporations  on  terms  of 
equality.  The  people  incorporated  were  of  the  same  great 
folk,  the  Latins,  or  of  a  closely  related  folk,  the  Sabines. 
Accordingly  they  were  not  reduced  to  subjection,  but  were 

redeem  their  Undi ;  Freemmn,  ibid.  iv.  13  f.,  36  f.  It  was  only  in  punishment  for 
later  rebellion  that  they  lost  their  holdings,  and  some  English  thanes  were  never 
displaced;  cf.  Powell,  in  Traill,  Social  England^  L  240. 

'  The  most  violent  and  oppressive  Germanic  invaders  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Vandals,  and  yet  they  doubtless  retained  for  the  administration  of  the  government 
the  trained  Roman  officials;  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  IftvaderSt  ii.  263.  The  Ostro- 
goths were  more  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the  Romans  (ibid.  iv.  250^  271,  282), 
and  the  Frmnks  still  more  liberal;  Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechtsgesch,  iL  ao2. 

•  Featherman,  Social  History  of  the  Races  of  Mankind^  ii.  354 ;  Tarde,  Laws  of 
Imitation^  238,  n.  x,  239;  Hellwald,  Kulturgesch,  i.  175  f. ;  Schurtx,  Urgesch.der  Kull. 
149;  cf.  Demolins,  Comment  la  route  cree  le  type  social, 

•  p.  16.  «  p.  37,  n.  4. 

•  P.  31 ;  PtI.  Sei.  Quart,  xxii  (1907).  679  S. 
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admitted  to  citizenship,  to  the  tribes  and  the  curiae,  and  their 
nobles  were  granted  the  patriciate.^  Only  communities  of  alien 
speech,  like  the  Etruscan,  or  distant  Italian  communities  like 
the  Campanian,  were  ordinarily  given  the  inferior  civitas  sine 
suffragio ;  and  this  restricted  citizenship  does  not  appear  in 
history  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

The  analogies  offered  in  this  chapter,  by  proving  that  the 
conditions  they  illus"  -— -cihlp.  for  early  Rome,  tend  to 

confirm  the  authori'  '^^ 

study  it  would  be  pn 
rate  the  statements 
the  plebs,  as  well  x 
participation  of  the 
the  deterioration  of 
of  the  nobility  —  a 
historians,  who  mer 
conditions  or  with  a 
The  inquiry  has  b< 
that  from  a  compai 

1  The  idea  that  the  p 
ia  erroneous.  For  the  r 
On  the  ethnic  heterogei 
The  laws  of  Solon  gran 
from  their  own  countr> 
to  plying  their  trade; 

contracted  between  an  Athenian  ana  «u  *..w^,   _ 

the  Romans,  believed  that  many  of  their  noble  families  were  of  foreign  ongin.  au 
Ireland  **  strangers  settling  in  the  district,  conducting  themselves  well,  and  inter- 
marrying  with  the  clan,  were  after  a  few  generations  indistinguishable  from  it;  " 
Ginnell,  Brekon  Laws^  103.  Nearly  the  same  rule  holds  for  South  Wales;  Seebohm, 
TVibal  System  in  IVales,  131.  To  the  Germans  before  their  settlement  within  the 
empire  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  community  must  have  been  foreign;  for  as  yet  the 
individual  was  but  loosely  attached  to  his  tribe.  Peisons  of  many  tribes  were  united 
in  the  comitatus  of  a  chief ;  the  two  halves  of  a  tribe  often  fought  on  opposite  sides 
in  war;  a  tribe  often  chose  its  chief  from  another  tribe.  Intermarriage  among  the 
tribes  was  common,  even  between  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  A  single  tribe  often 
split  into  several  independent  tribes,  and  conversely  new  tribes  were  formed  of  the 
most  diverse  elements;  Seeck«  Cesckickie  des  Untergangs  dtr  antiktm  Well,  L  209 
with  notes;  Kaufmann,  Die  Cermanen  der  Crteii^  IJiSt  Under  these  circumstances 
the  primitive  German  community  cannot  be  described  as  exclusive.  In  like  manner 
oar  sources  unanimously  testify  to  the  liberality  of  early  Rome  in  granting  the 
citizenship  to  ilrangera.  It  b  no  longer  possible  to  oppose  to  this  authority  the 
obfection  that  such  generosity  does  not  accord  with  primitive  conditions. 
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of  early  Rome  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancients  is  sound  and 
consistent,  and  that  the  method  of  subjective  reconstruction  of 
history  introduced  by  Niebuhr  and  still  extensively  employed  by 
scholars  is  unscientific. 

I.  Roman  Society:  Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  Rdmische  Geschichte^  i.  321  ff.; 
English,  158  ff. ;  Schwegler,  A.,  Rdmische  Geschichte^  I.  bk.  xiv;  Wig- 
ger,  J.,  VerteidiguHg  der  nUburschen  Ansicht  Uber  den  Ur sprung  der  rdm. 
Plebs;  Peter,  C,  Geschichte  Romsy  i.  31-3;  Verfassungsgeschichte  der  rdm. 
RepiMik ;  Siudien  Mur  rdm,  Geschichte  mii  besonderer  Beziehung  auf  Th. 
Mommsen ;  Ihne,  W.,  History  of  Rome^  i.  109  ff. ;  Early  Rome^  ch.  ix ;  Asy- 
btm  of  RomuluSy  in  Classical  Museum^  iii  (1846).  190-3;  Forschungen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  rdm.  Verfassungsgeschichte  (also  translated  into  English  by 
He/wood) ;  Lange,  L.,  Rdm.  Alt.  i.  414  ff.,  and  see  indices  s.  Patres,  Plebs, 
etc;  Mommsen,  Th.,  History  of  Rome^  bk.  I.  chs.  v,  vi;  Rdm,  Forschungen^ 
i.  131-284 ;  Rdm.  Staatsrechty  iii.  127  ff.,  and  see  indices  s.  Patres,  Plebs,  etc. ; 
Ahriss  d.  rdm,  Staatsrechts,  3  ff. ;  Herzog,  E.,  Geschichte  und  System  der 
rdm.  Staatsverfassungy  i.  32  ff. ;  Meyer,  E.,  Geschichte  des  AltertumSy  ii.  515-7, 
521  f. ;  V.  141-3 ;  Plebsy  in  Handwdrterb,  d.  Staatswiss.  vi.  98-106;  Niese,  B., 
Grundriss  der  rdm.  Geschichte^  36  f. ;  Ampere,  J.  J., Histoire  Romaine  it  Rome, 
L  440  ff. ;  ii.  15  ff. ;  Z'iller,  M.,  Latium  und  Rom,  163 ;  Ridgeway,  W.,  Early 
A^  of  Greece,  i.  254  ff. ;  Oberziner,  G.,  Origine  delta  plebe  Romana ;  Conway, 
R.  S.y/due  strati  di populaiione  /ndo-Eurofiea  del  Lazio  e  delP  Italia  antica, 
in  Rivista  di  storia  antica,  vii  (1903).  422-4 ;  HiiUmann,  K.  D.,  Ursprilnge 
der  rdm.  Verfassung  durch  Vergleichungen  erlautert ;  Mispoulet,  J.  B.,  fnsti- 
imtions  poUtiques  des  Romains,  i.  14  ff. ;  Greenidge,  A.  H.  J.,  Roman  Public 
Life,  4  ff ;  Abbott,  F.  F.,  Roman  Political  Institutions,  6  ff. ;  Naudet,  M.,  De 
la  noblesse  et  des  ricompenses  d^honneur  chez  Us  Romains;  Hoffmann,  Pa- 
ifidsche  und  piebeiische  Curien ;  Pelham,  H.,  Roman  Curiae,  in  (English) 
Jowrnal  of  Philology,  ix  (i  880).  266-79;  Soltau,  W., -<4/rrJ»f .  Volksversamml. 
58  ff.,  625  ff. ;  Bernhoft,  F.,  Staal  und  Recht  der  rdm.  Kdnigsz.  145  f. ;  Genz, 
H.,  Das  patricische  Rom ;  Clason,  D.  O.,  Kritische  Erdrterungen  Uber  den  rdm, 
SUuU ;  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Ancient  City,  bk.  iv ;  Pellegrino,  D.,  Andeutungen 
Uberden  ursprUnglichen  Religionsunlerschied  der  rdm.  Patricier  und  Plebeier ; 
Hennebert,  A.,  Histoire  de  la  lutte  entre  les  patriciens  et  les  pUbeiens  d  Rome ; 
Bkxrh,  L.,  Die  standischen  und  sozialen  Kampfe  in  der  rdm,  Republik\ 
Wallinder,  De  statu  pUbeiorum  romanorum  ante  primam  in  montem  sacrum 
secessionem  quaestiones;  Neumann,  K.  J.,  Grundherrschaft  der  r'om.  Republik, 
Bauembefreiung  und  Entstehung  der  servianischen  Verfassung;  Holzapfel, 
L.,  Die  drei  altesten  rdmischen  Tribus,  in  Beitrdge  zur  alien  Geschichte, 
i  (1902).  228-55  1  Heydenreich,  E.,  Uvius  und  die  rdm.  Plebs,  in  SammL 
gemeittuerstandlicher  wissenschaftUcher  Vortrage,  xvii  (1882).  581-628; 
Christensen,  H.,  Die  ursprUngliche  Bedeutung  der  Patres,  in  Hermes,  ix 
(1875).  196-216;  Staaf^  E.,  De  origine  gentium  pairiciarum  commentatio 
euademica;  Terpctra,  D.,  Quaestiones  literariae  de  populo,  etc.,  ch.  i;  Kohm, 
J.,  AUlaletMische  Forschungen,  ch.  i ;  Brdcker,  L.  O.,  Untersuchungen  Uber  die 
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GlaubwUrdigk£ii  der  altrdm.  Verfassungsguchuhtgj  3  ff. ;  Botsford,  G.  W^ 
Social  Composition  of  ike  Frimittve  Roman  Populus^  in  Political  Science 
Quarteriyy  xxi  (1906).  49&-526  (the  present  chapter  is  in  the  main  a  repro- 
duction of  this  article)  ;  Some  ProbUfns  conmcttd  with  the  Roman  Gens^  ibid, 
xxii  (1907).  663-92. 

II.  Comparative  View  :  Achelis,  Th.,  Modenu  V^ktrkunde^  deren  Ent- 
wickelung  und  Aufgaben^  (Stuttgart,  i^)  4^6  ff. ;  Ammon,  O.,  Dit  Geseil- 
schaftsordnungundihrenatUrUchen  Grundlageny  (Jena,  1895)  Teil  i ;  D'Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  La  cruiUsation  des  Celtes  et  celU  de  VlpopU  Homeriqu€y  (Paris, 
1899)  ch.  ii ;  Amd,  K.,  Die  materielUn  Grundlagen  und  sittUchen  Forde- 
rungen  der  europaischen  Kultur^  (Stuttgart,  1835)  444  f. ;  Barth,  P.,  Die  Phi- 
losopkie  der  Geschichte  als  Sociologies  i.  (Leipzig,  1897)  382 ;  Bastion,  A.,  Der 
Mensch  in  der  Geschichte^  iii.  (Leipzig,  i860)  323-38;  Allerlei  aus  Volks- 
und  Afenschenkundey  \L  (Berlin,  1888)  138-54;  Rechtsverhaltnisse  bei  ver- 
schUdenen  Vdlkern  der  Erde^  (Berlin,  1872)  8  ff. ;  Bluntschli,  J.  K.,  Theory 
of  the  StatCy  (2d  ed.  from  the  6th  German:  Oxford  1892)  bk.  II.  chs.  vi-xiii ; 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE  THIRTY-FIVE  TRIBES 

That  among  the  Romans  the  conception  of  property  first 
attached  to  movable  objects  is  attested  by  the  words  "  pecunia  " 
and  ''  mancipatio."  ^  There  was  probably  a  period  during  which 
the  citizens  cultivated  the  lots  of  arable  land  assigned  them  by 
the  state  without  regarding  these  holdings  as  property  either 
public  or  private.  In  view  of  the  well-established  fact  that  the 
gens  was  a  relatively  late  institution,  we  should  for  this  remote 
period  exclude  the  idea  of  gentile  tenure.^  The  land  was  dis- 
tributed  among  the  families  according  to  tribes  and  curiae ;  and 
when  the  idea  of  ownership  extended  to  the  soil,  it  took  the 
form  of  family  ownership  of  the  ager  privatus  and  state  owner* 
ship  of  the  public  domain.' 

The  condition  of  tenure  anterior  to  the  conception  of  property 
in  land  left  little  trace  of  itself  in  the  language  and  institutions 
and  absolutely  none  in  tradition.   The  sources  declare  that  family 

1  Gaius  i.  120  f. 

«  Mommsen'i  theory  of  gentile  ownenhip,  adopted  by  Kubitschek,  in  Pauly- Wii- 
flowm,  RecU'Encycl,  i.  790,  depends  upon  his  view  that  the  gens  was  as  old  as  the 
state ;  in  his  opinion  it  was  originally  stronger  but  gradually  weakened,  whereas  the 
state  went  through  the  opposite  process ;  R6m  Staatsr,  iii.  25.  But  if,  as  I  have  else- 
where pointed  out  (/V/.  Sci.  Quart,  xxii.685  ^)>  the  gens  developed  from  the  family 
during  the  decline  of  the  kingship  and  the  rise  of  aristocracy,  the  theory  of  a  primi^ 
tive  gentile  ownership  falls  to  the  ground. 

*  We  are  not  to  think  of  the  state  as  granting  a  certain  district  to  the  tribe,  which 
then  parcelled  it  among  the  component  curiae,  etc.,  for  this  reason  that  the  tribes  and 
the  curiae  did  not  themselves  possess  conmion  lands.  Rather  the  state  divided  a 
given  district  among  the  families  which  were  already  included,  or  which  it  wished  to 
include,  in  a  given  curia  or  tribe.  In  this  way  the  later  tribes  were  formed  in  his* 
torical  time,  and  in  this  way  the  Claudian  tribe  was  originally  constituted  ;  Livy  ii. 
16.  4  f. ;  cf.  Plut.  Popl  21.  When  therefore  Dionysius,  ii.  7.  4,  states  that  Romulus 
divided  the  land  into  thirty  lots  and  assigned  a  lot  to  each  of  the  thirty  curiae,  he 
means,  if  he  correctly  understands  the  matter,  that  land  was  assigned  not  to  the  curia 
as  a  whole  but  to  the  families  which  composed  the  curia,  unless  indeed  the  curiae 
once  had  a  right  of  landholding  not  possessed  in  historical  time. 
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ownership  existed  in  Rome  from  her  foundation  as  well  as  in  her 
earliest  colonies  —  a  view  confirmed  by  the  comparative  study 
of  language.^  Each  family,  they  assume,  held  two  iugera  —  the 
heredium^ — or  we  may  more  correctly  say,  at  least  two  iugera.* 
This  small  lot  has  generally  been  explained^  as  the  private 
landed  property  of  the  individual,  in  contrast  with  the  public 
land  and  with  the  common  land  of  the  gens,  and  thus  it  is  taken 
as  evidence  of  a  condition  prior  to  the  extension  of  private 
ownership  to  the  arable  fields.  Should  we  grant  this  to  be  the 
true  explanation,  we  might  still  assume  that  public  and  gentile 
tenure  had  developed  into  private  ownership  of  arable  land 
long  before  Servius,  or  that  Servius  himself  converted  the  fields 
into  private  holdings.  For  the  second  alternative  we  could  find 
apparent  support  in  the  sources,  which  have  much  to  say  of  the 
distribution  of  land  among  the  citizens  by  Servius.^  For  the 
continued  absence  of  private  ownership  after  the  Servian  reforms 
not  even  the  shadow  of  an  authority  can  be  found. 

But  the  explanation  of  heredium  given  above  is  by  no  means 
necessary ;  in  fact  the  sources  regard  it  not  as  the  only  private 
land,  but  rather  as  the  smallest  share  allotted  to  any  citizen,  the 
rich  and  noble  possessing  more.*  While  accordingly  the  wealthy 
man  owned  many  iugera,  the  poor  man,  limited  to  his  heredium, 
was  obliged  to  earn  part  of  his  living  by  labor  as  a  tenant  or  as 
a  wage-earner  in  the  field  of  his  rich  neighbor ;  ^  and  in  the  early 
colonies  the  bina  iugera  were  granted  on  the  same  aristocratic 
principle.      If  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  heredium,  the 

1  Cbrirt,  W.,  in  5tJk».  d.  BerU  Akad.  d.  Wuu  1906.  207. 

'  la  the  TwdTe  Tables  heredium  hmi  the  meaning  of  bortus,  ''garden  ;  "  Pliny, 
N.  H»  iSau  4.  50.    It  was  a  praedium  pamilum  consisting  of  two  iugera;  FesL  ep.  99. 

*  la  the  earliest  colonies  this  was  the  amount  assigned  to  each  man ;  cf.  Livy  iv. 
47.  6  (Labid) ;  Ti.  16.  6  (Satricum);  Tiii.  21.  1 1  (Tarracina,  founded  329).  The 
fint  two  are  Dot  io  distinctly  historical  as  the  third ;  Mommsen,  R6m,  Siaatsr,  iiu  24,  n. 
1.  Siq>poting  Rome  to  have  been  a  colony,  the  historians  infer  that  Romulus  made 
a  saailar  distribution  among  its  earliest  settlers ;  cf.  Varro,  ^.  ^.  L  la  2 ;  Pliny, 
N.  //IzTiiL  3.  7;  Fest  ep.  53 ;  Juvenal  zit.  163  f.;  Siculus  Flaccus  153;  Livy  yL 
j/k  II;  Plot.  FtpL  3l;  Columella  t.  i.  9  ;  Nissen,  ItaL  Landesk.  il  507. 

*  Ct  MomnBsen,  Rihm,  Siaattr,  iiL  23  f. 

*  Dioa.  HaL  ir.  13.  i ;  Varro,  De  vit,  pop.  ram,  i,  in  Non.  Marc.  43  ;  Liry  i.  46.  i. 

*  Dioa.  HaL  t.  57.  3;  Flut.  PopL  21.  Moreorer  the  division  into  the  five  classes 
was  baaed  oa  naequal  holdings. 

^  Ct  Meyer,  Ges(h.d.  Ait.  ii.  518,  a. 
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strongest  argument  in  support  of  the  theory  of  public  ownership 
at  Rome  in  the  late  regal  period  is  taken  away ;  we  must  either 
abandon  the  theory  or  relegate  it  to  a  time  far  anterior  to  the 
Servian  reforms.  Mommsen's  assumption  *  that  the  sixteen  old- 
est rural  tribes  were  instituted  some  time  after  the  city  tribes  by 
the  division  of  gentile  lands  is  untenable  on  other  grounds.  The 
gens  which  gave  its  name  to  the  tribe  could  not  have  owned  all 
the  land  in  the  tribe ;  for  in  that  case  all  but  the  sixteen  gentes 
would  have  been  landless.  Again,  assuming,  as  he  does,  that 
all  the  land  belonged  to  the  gentes,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  exclusively  patrician,  we  should  be  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  division  left  the  plebeians  landless.  And  further,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  gens  developed  from  the  family,  we  must  also 
believe  that  the  undivided  gentile  land  was  once  a  family  estate, 
which  according  to  Roman  usage  had  to  be  registered  in  some 
tribe,  even  if  the  land  of  the  gens  was  not  so  registered. 
Mommsen's  theory  proves  therefore  not  only  to  be  unsupported 
by  the  sources  but  actually  unthinkable.  In  conclusion  we  may 
safely  say  that  though  some  land  remained  public,  and  though 
the  gens  after  it  had  come  into  existence  owned  some  common 
land,  individual,  or  at  most  family,^  ownership  was  in  full  force 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

The  clearest  and  most  detailed  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Servian  tribes  is  given  by  Dionysius  iv.  14.  i  f.:  "When  Tullius 
had  surrounded  the  seven  hills  with  one  wall,  he  divided  the 
city  into  four  parts,  and  giving  to  the  parts  the  names  of  the 
hills  —  to  one  Palatina,  to  another  Suburana,  to  the  third 
CoUina,  and  to  the  fourth  Esquilina  —  he  made  the  city  to  con- 
sist of  four  tribes,  whereas  up  to  that  time  it  had  comprised  but 
three.  .  .  .  And  he  ordained  that  the  men  who  lived  in  each 
of  the  four  parts  should  not  change  their  abode  or  give  in  their 
census  elsewhere.  The  enlistment  of  soldiers  also  and  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  which  they  were  to  pay  individually  to  the 
treasury  for  military  and  other  purposes,  were  distributed  no 
longer  among  the  three  gentile  tribes  but  among  the  four  local 
tribes  instituted  by  him.  .  .  .  [15.  i :]  And  the  whole  country 

*  ^dm.  Staa/sr,  iiL  168. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  14.  2  might  refer  to  a  condition  in  which  land  was  still  inalienable 
and  the  right  of  changing  residence  restricted. 
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he  divided,  as  Fabius  says,^  into  twenty-six  parts,  also  called 
tribes,  adding  to  them  the  four  city  tribes;  but  Venonius  is 
authority  for  thirty-one  rural  tribes,  which  with  those  of  the 
dty  would  complete  the  thirty-five  of  our  own  time.  Cato, 
however,  who  is  more  trustworthy  than  either  of  these  two, 
says  that  all  the  tribes  in  the  time  of  Tullius  amounted  to  thirty, 
though  he  does  not  separate  the  number  of  parts ''  (into  urban 
and  rural). 

A  g^eat  variety  of  opinion  has  arisen  regarding  the  original 
number  of  the  Servian  tribes.  Niebuhr^  believed  that  Servius 
created  in  all  thirty,  afterward  reduced  by  unfortunate  war  with 
the  Etruscans  to  twenty.  This  view  found  supporters  but  was 
refuted  by  Huschke.'  Those  who  rejected  it  generally  agreed 
that  Servius  divided  the  city  into  four  tribes  and  the  country 
into  districts,  regiones,  pagi.^  Mommsen  ^  gave  a  new  phase  to 
the  theory  of  the  subject  by  assuming  that  the  four  so-called 
dty  tribes,  which  all  the  sources  agree  in  ascribing  to  Servius,* 
included  the  country  as  well  as  the  city.  According  to  this 
hypothesis  Alba^  and  Ostia,®  for  instance,  belonged  to  the 
Palatine    tribe.      His   opinion    has    found   wide    acceptance.^ 

1  The  text  followed  U  that  of  Jacoby.  The  reading  represented  by  Jordan,  Caio^ 
p.  S^  if  not  latisfactory.  We  have  no  ground  for  impugning  the  statement  of 
Oiooynos  that  Fabius  actually  called  the  country  districts  phylae,  tribes.  He  may 
htre  termed  them  at  once  fwipcu,  **  regions,"  and  phylae  with  perfect  consistency ; 
cC  Knbitschek,  Rom.  irib.  or.  7,  n.  34. 

«  mm,  Gtsch,  i.  434-7  ;  English,  205  f.  »  Verf,  d,  Serv,  95  f. 

*  Ct  Hnschke,  Verf.  d.  Serv,  72  ff.,  who  supposed  that  the  twenty-six  rural  re- 
ibnes  were  in  most  respects  like  tribes,  but  contained  only  plebeians,  who  were 
politically  inferior  to  the  city  people  ;  see  also  Schwegler,  R6m,  Gesch.  i.  736  f. 

*  R6m%,  Tribus,  followed  by  Grotefend,  Imp,  rom,  trib,  descr. 

*  The  supposition  that  there  were  originally  but  four  rests  upon  those  passages 
which  mention  only  that  number  in  connection  with  Servius,  as  Livy  i.  43. 13  ;  Fest. 
cp-  3fi>^\  (AureL  Vict.)  Vir,  III,  7.  7;  the  discussion  of  the  four  city  tribes  as 
though  they  were  the  only  Servian  tribes  by  Dionysius  (iv.  14.  i),  whereas  in  the 
•est  chapter  he  describes  those  also  of  the  country ;  and  the  designation  of  the 
nnal  districts  as  regiones  rather  than  tribes  by  Varro,  De  vit.  pop,  rom,  i,  in  Non. 
Marc  43  :  "  Et  extra  urbem  in  regiones  xxvi  agros  viritim  liberis  attribuit.*'  In  L,  L, 
▼.  56,  however,  he  calls  the  country  districts  tribes.  ^  Grotefend,  ibid.  27. 

*  Inferred  from  an  obscure  passage  in  Fest  213.  13,  and  from  inscriptions  dted  by 
Mommsen,  R&m,  Trib,  215  ;  Grotefend,  ibid.  67. 

*  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  L  504 ;  Herzog,  R6m,  Staatsverf.  i.  39  and  n.  2  ;  Pelham, 
Rom,  HisL  39;    Soltan,  Altrdm,   Volksversamml,  457  ff.;    Greenidge,  Rom.  Pub, 
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Afterward  changing  his  mind,  he  asserted  that  the  four  urban 
tribes  were  confined  within  the  pomerium — a  view  which  now 
seems  to  be  established  beyond  doubt.^  With  this  final  position 
of  Mommsen  the  creation  of  theories  as  to  the  number  and 
limitations  of  the  Servian  tribes  has  not  been  exhausted;  for 
against  the  view  that  Servius  instituted  only  the  four  urban 
tribes  may  be  placed  that  of  Pais,^  who  assigns  their  origin  to 
the  censors  of  the  year  304.  The  theory  of  Pais  implies  that 
the  sixteen  rural  tribes  which  bore  gentile  names  were  far  older 
than  the  four  urban  tribes. 

Light  will  be  thrown  on  this  obscure  subject  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  relation  of  the  sources  to  one  another.  It  seems 
certain  that  Fabius  derived  his  information  concerning  the  tribes 
and  the  entire  centuriate  organization  from  the  ''  discriptio  cen- 
turiarum"  —  a  document  in  the  censors*  office.  Though  as- 
cribed to  Servius  Tullius  as  author,^  it  set  forth  the  centuriate 
system  as  it  existed  in  reality  before  the  reform — that  is  in 
the  time  of  the  first  war  with  Carthage.^  It  was  this  late 
form  of  the  centuriate  organization  which  Fabius  had  in  mind. 
He  must  have  been  prevented,  however,  from  ascribing  to 
Servius  the  institution  of  all  the  thirty-three  tribes  then  exist- 
ing, by  the  recollection  that  two  tribes  were  added  as  recently 
as  299  from  territory  too  far  from  Rome  to  have  formed  a  part 
of  her  domain  under  Servius ;  and  perhaps  the  curiate  organiza- 
tion led  him  to  favor  the  number  thirty.  He  made  Servius  the 
author  of  thirty  tribes,  accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
number  was  not  reached  till  318.     His  error  is  not  more  absurd 

^  B6m,  Staatsr,  iii.  163  ff.  Mommsen  calls  attention  to  epigraphic  evidence, 
cited  more  fully  by  Kubitschek,  Imp,  rom,  trib,  discr,  26  f.,  which  assigns  Ostia  un- 
mistakably to  the  Voturia  tribus.  He  notices  further  that  the  same  sort  of  evidence 
which  places  Ostia  in  the  Palatina  would  give  Puteoli,  Sutrium,  Canusium,  and  Fundi 
to  the  same  city  tribe,  which  is  impossible.  The  error  of  including  Alba  and  Ostia 
in  the  Palatina  is  due  to  neglect  of  the  UsA  that  men  excluded  from  the  country 
tribes  were  assigned  to  those  of  the  city  irrespective  of  domicile  ;  cf.  R6m»  SUuUsr, 
iii.  442  f.,  with  notes. 

'  Star,  di  Rom,  I.  i.  320^  n.  I,  relying  on  Livy  ix«  46.  14. 

*Fest  246.  30:  "'Pro  censu  classis  iuniorum'  Ser.  Tullius  cum  dixerit  in  de- 
scriptione  centuriarum  ;  "  cf.  249.  l;  Livy  i.  60.  4  ;  iv.  4.  2.  Cicero,  Rep,  ii.  22.  39^ 
writes  discriptio,  which  Lange,  ^dm.  Alt,  i.  464,  following  Bficheler,  in  Rhein,  Mm, 
xiii  (1858).  598,  accepts  as  the  correct  form. 

*  P.  67. 
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than  the  ascription  to  Servius  of  the  whole  centuriate  organ- 
ization as  it  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  First  Punic  War,  or 
the  assumption  that  in  the  first  Servian  census  were  enrolled 
eighty  thousand  men  fit  for  military  service.^    Cato,  who  also 
states  the  original  number  as  thirty,  without  separating  them 
into  rural  and  urban,^  may  have  been  influenced  by  Fabius, 
though  it  is  likely  that  he  drew  from  the  same  source.    Venno- 
nius  in  making  Servius  the  author  of  all  thirty-five  tribes  but 
slightly  exceeds  the  absurdity  of  earlier  writers.'      Evidently 
Fabius  and  Cato  were  the  sources  for  all  future  annalists. 
While  depending  on   them,  Varro  seems  to  have  noticed  the 
error  of  ascribing  twenty-six  rural  tribes  to  Servius,  as  there 
were  but  seventeen  of  this  class  before  387.    To  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulty and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  Fabian  number,  he 
supposed  that  the  country  districts  of   Servius  were  not  yet 
tribes  but  the  regiones  from  which  the  tribes  were  afterward 
formed*  —  a  superficial  explanation  in  the  true  Varronian  style.^ 
Following  Varro,  however,  later  authorities  generally  speak  of 
the  four  urban  tribes  of  Servius  without  mentioning  those  of 
the  country.'     So  Dionysius,  after  referring  to  the  four  city 
tribes,  proceeds  to  describe  their  character  and  functions,  as 
though  these  were  all  the  tribes  then  existing.^    Thus  far  he 
depends  upon  Varro.     Fortunately,  however,  he  gained  from 
Fabius  the  information  that  there  were  also  twenty-six  rural 
tribes,   his  description  of   which'  is  slightly  troubled  by  the 

^  Fabios  Pfctor»  in  Livy  i.  44.  2.  Altogether  unnecessary  therefore  is  Soltau's 
ttppocition  {Altrdm,  VolAsversamml,  458,  n.  2),  in  itself  improbable,  that  Fabius, 
viio  wrote  his  annab  in  Greek,  applied  the  word  ^v\al  incorrectly  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Howerer  that  may  be,  Cato,  as  good  an  authority,  spoke  of  these  same  dis- 
tricts as  tribes.  If  the  number  thirty  was  suggested  to  Fabius  by  the  curiate  organ- 
ization (cf.  Ullrich,  CenturiaUomiiUn,  9),  this  circumstance  would  be  no  argument 
afainst  the  existence  of  country  tribes.  On  the  strength  of  the  army  in  the  early  re- 
pttblic,  sec  p.  83. 

«  P.  57.  »  Ibid. ;  cf.  Pais,  Ug.  of  Rom,  Hist,  140. 

•  Just  as  he  supposed  the  Suburana  to  have  been  evolved,  name  and  all,  from  the 
pagns  Saccnsanus ;  Z.  Z.  v.  48  ;  cf.  Fest  302.  15  ;  ep.  1 15. 

•  VaiTO,  De  vit.  pop,  rom,  i,  in  Non.  Marc  43 1  "  Et  extra  urbem  in  regiones  xxvi 
agios  Tiritim  liberis  attribuit."  As  this  statement  does  not  rest  upon  an  independent 
Kntrce,  but  is  merely  an  interpretation  of  Fabius  and  Cato,  it  has  not  the  value  which 
Hoschke  {Verf,  d.  Serv,  72  f.,  85  f.),  Mommsen  (^Rdm,  Staatsr,  iii.  168  f.),  and 
Meyer  (in  Hermes^  xxx.  Ii)  attach  to  it. 

•  CC  Livy  i.  43.  13 ;  Fest.  ep.  368.  »  IV.  14.  •  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  15. 
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Varronian  notion  that  these  country  districts  were  not  so  much 
tribes  as  regiones,  wdyoi,  but  which  served  all  the  purposes  of 
tribes  including  the  taking  of  the  census.^ 

The  various  contradictory  statements  of  the  ancients  regard- 
ing the  original  number  of  Servian  tribes  can  now  be  appreciated 
at  their  respective  values.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it 
has  become  evident,  too,  that  Fabius  and  Cato,  the  sources  of 
later  annalists,  had  no  tenable  ground  for  their  assumption  of 
thirty  original  tribes.  Had  they  examined  the  records,  perhaps 
the  succeeding  parts  of  ^heir  own  chronicles,  they  would  have 
found  that  before  387  there  could  have  been  only  twenty-one 
tribes  in  all.^  A  less  certain  indication  of  the  admission  of  one 
or  possibly  two  tribes  still  earlier  in  the  republic  may  have 
existed ;  •  but  here  we  reach  the  extreme  limit  of  their  knowl- 
edge. Any  investigation  of  the  number  in  the  regal  period, 
whether  by  the  ancients  or  by  the  moderns,  must  rest  not  upon 
contemporary  records  but  upon  inference  pure  and  simple.  We 
may  inquire,  accordingly,  whether  the  view  of  Mommsen  *  and 
Meyer  ^  that  the  four  city  tribes  were  created  first  and  existed 
for  a  time  before  the  institution  of  the  rural  tribes,  having  no 
trustworthy  foundation  in  the  sources,  can  be  deduced  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  time.  We  must  by 
all  means  avoid  the  supposition  of  Mommsen^  that  in  the  time 
of  Servius  there  was  no  private  property  in  land  outside  of  the 
city.^  If  then  we  bear  in  mind  two  points  which  Mommsen  has 
himself  established,  (i)  that  the  local  tribe  was  an  aggregate  of 
private  estates,®  (2)  that  the  four  urban  tribes  of  Servius  were 
limited  to  the  city,®  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  time  of  Servius 
the  country  estates  were  registered  in  rural  tribes  —  in  other 

^  Dion.  Hal.  it.  15.  4-6.  His  idea  of  a  census  of  the  country  people  he  derived 
from  Lucius  Piso  (§5  f.)  and  from  the  censors'  office  through  Fabius  (22.  2) — a 
fact  which  militates  against  Mommsen*s  theory  that  under  Servius  the  country  was 
not  yet  ager  privatus. 

^Livy  vi.  5.  8.  «P.  56.  *I^6m,  Staatsr,  iii.  162  ff. 

^  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  v.  135, 142;  Hermes^  xxx.  1 1 ;  accepted  by  Neumann,  Grundhtrrsch. 
d,  rdm.  Rep,  14  f. ;  Kornemann,  in  Klio^  v.  90. 

«  Rdm.  Staatsr.  iii.  168. 

T  P.  so. 

*  Rdm,  Staatsr,   iii.  164  f. 

^  Ibid.  163  and  n.  3,  in  opposition  to  his  former  view  and  that  of  Grotefend  ;  cf. 
p.  52. 
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words  that  Servius  instituted  rural  as  well  as  urban  tribes.^ 
The  view  of  Meyer  that  all  the  citizens  lived  in  the  city  and 
the  dependents  in  the  country^  —  which  would  afford  a  ground 
for  assuming  the  urban  tribes  to  have  been  earlier  than  the 
rural  —  has  no  basis  either  in  institutions  or  in  tradition.  If 
originally  the  country  was  all-important,'  and  if  at  the  dawn 
of  history  we  find  the  country  and  city  politically  equal,  as  is 
actually  the  case,  we  have  no  motive  for  the  insertion  of  an 
intermediate  stage  in  which  the  city  was  all-important.  There 
was  indeed  a  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  political 
power  within  the  city,  but  it  did  not  advance  beyond  the  equal- 
ization of  city  and  country.*  To  maintain  Meyer's  view  we 
should  be  obliged  to  complicate  the  early  history  of  Rome  with 
two  revolutions  —  one  by  which  the  city  gained  supremacy  over 
the  country,  and  the  other  in  which  the  supremacy  was  lost 
It  is  mainly  to  defend  the  early  history  of  the  comitia,  and  of 
the  constitution  in  general,  against  this  complication  that  the 


^Tbere  might  remain  the  conjecture  that  the  regiones,  or  pagi,  had  the  same 
cooititiition  as  the  tribes,  but  in  that  case  the  difference  between  pagus  and  tribus 
«o«ld  be  one  of  name  only,  and  would  therefore  be  without  historical  significance. 
Ifcjcr*!  Tiew  {Cesck.  d,  Alt,  ▼.  135,  142)  that  the  sixteen  earliest  country  tribes 
were  Dot  formed  till  after  the  institution  of  the  plebeian  tribunate  depends  partly  on 
Us  notion  that  the  tribunes  were  originally  the  heads  of  the  four  urban  tribes  and 
partly  on  the  difference  in  the  naming,  the  city  tribes  being  named  after  localities 
aad  the  country  tribes  after  gentes;  cf.  Hermes^  xxx.  ii.  The  latter  circumstance, 
he  asserts,  establishes  a  later  origin  for  the  rural  tribes,  lliis  argument  is  by  no 
aeaaa  conTincing ;  the  difference  may  have  arisen  from  different  conditions  in 
cooBtry  and  city;  probably  no  urban  ward  had  one  patrician  gens  so  predominant 
as  to  gire  its  name.  If  one  kind  of  name  is  earlier  than  another,  we  should 
aatnraUy  suppose  the  gentile  name  to  be  the  earlier,  and  in  that  case  we  should 
prefer  the  view  of  Pais,  Stor,  di  Rom,  I.  L  320,  n.  i;  Leg,  of  Rom,  Hist,  140 ;  cC 
abore,  p.  52,  n.  2. 

The  patrician  gentile  name  does  not  imply  patrician  domination  any  more  than 
the  enpatrid  name  of  an  Attic  deme  implies  eupatrid  domination  of  that  deme. 

*  Hermes f  xxx,  12;  followed  by  Neumann,  Grundkerrsck,  d.  r 6m,  Rep,  13  f.; 
Komemann,  in  Klio^  ▼.  90  f. 

•P.6. 

*  Among  the  scholars  who  insist  that  originally  country  as  well  as  city  was 
£nded  into  tribes  are  Mfiller,  J.  J.,  in  PhiloL  xxxiv  (1876).  112  ff.,  and  more 
recently  Kubitschek,  De  trib,  or,  (1882)  ;  Imp,  rom,  trib.  discr,  (1889),  2.  Beloch, 
llmL  Bund  (1880),  28,  begins  with  twenty-one  tribes  in  495,  considering  it  impo»- 
able  to  penetrate  earlier  conditions.  Niese,  Rdm,  Gesck,  (1906).  38  and  n.  3,  more 
poMtivel^  aaigns  the  creation  of  twenty-one  tribes  to  that  date. 
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present  discussion  of  the  early  land  tenure  and  of  the  orig^ 
of  the  Servian  tribes  is  offered. 

The  original  number  of  tribes,  as  has  been  stated,  is  un- 
known. It  was  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Pos- 
sibly the  annalists  found  an  obscure  trace  of  the  admission  of 
the  sixteenth  rural  tribe  —  the  Claudia  —  in  504.  To  that  year 
Livy  assigns  the  coming  of  Attius  Clausus  with  his  host  of 
clients,  who  were  formed  into  the  Claudian  tribe.^  Wissowa* 
suggests  that  the  immigration  of  the  Claudian  gens,  the  date  of 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  original  tradition,*  was  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  the  year  in  which  was  recorded  the  admission  of  the 
tribe.  This  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  situation  of  the 
Claudia,  which  would  place  it  among  the  latest  of  the  twenty. 

With  more  confidence  we  may  assign  the  admission  of  the 
seventeenth  rural  tribe  —  the  twenty-first  in  the  entire  list  —  to 
495.^    It  must  have  been  the  Clustumina.^    We  are  certain  that 


1  Livy  ii.  16.  5;  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  v.  40.  5. 
>  In  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real^EncycL  iii.  2650. 

*  Some  place  the  immigration  in  the  time  of  Titus  Tatios;  Verg.  Aen,  vii.  706  ff.; 
Suet.  TiK  i;  Appian,  Reg,  12;  Mommsen,  R6m»  Fonch,  i.  293;  Rdm,  Siaatsr,  iii. 
26,  n.  I.  That  the  earlier  tradition  assigned  the  event  to  the  date  mentioned  in  the 
text  is  asserted  by  Miinzer,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ibid,  iiu  2663. 

*  Livy  it  21.  7  (495) :  "  Romae  tribus  una  et  xxx  facue."  This  statement  is  not 
that  thirty-one  tribes  were  instituted  in  that  year,  but  that  the  number  thirty-one 
was  reached,  "  factae  "  being  copulative.  If  "  una  et  xxx  *'  is  not  a  cop3dst's  error,  it 
probably  depends  on  the  Fabian  view  that  there  were  originally  thirty  tribes.  At 
all  events  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  later  statement  (vi.  5.  8)  that  the  number 
twenty-five  was  not  reached  till  387.  The  epitomator  of  Livy  accordingly  corrected 
the  number  to  twenty-one,  which  most  editors  now  write  in  the  text  itself.  That 
there  were  twenty-one  tribes  in  491,  when  Coriolanus  was  tried,  is  assumed  too  by 
Dion.  Hal.  vii.  64.  6 :  Miar  yiip  Kal  tticofft  r&rt  ^v\Cjp  ovffCjp,  oft  1^  ^^^r  dptdSdii,  rdt 
dvo\vot^ffat  ^vXdr  t^x^^  ^  MdpKior  ipviv  der  tl  Bvo  vpocij\$op  a^f  ^v\al,  did  ri^w 
lao^l^yi^iap  drt\4\vT*  &p,  &ffTtp  6  p6/jlos  ij^lov  ("  There  being  at  the  time  twenty- 
one  tribes,  to  whom  the  vote  was  given,  Marcius  received  the  votes  of  nine  tribes 
for  acquittal;  so  that,  had  two  more  tribes  been  favorable,  he  would  have  been 
acquitted  by  an  equality  of  votes,  as  the  law  required  '*) .  This  is  not  a  mistake,  as 
many  assume,  but  an  understatement;  cf.  Muller,  J.  J.,  in  Phihl  xxxiv  (1876). 
no  f.  Meyer's  explanation  {Hermes,  xxx.  10,  n.  2),  which  makes  did  r^y  Iffo^fi^law 
signify  "  owing  to  the  equal  value  of  the  votes,"  is  improbable  and  unnecessary. 

*For  the  form  of  the  word,  see  Mommsen,  R6m.  Staatsr.  iii.  171 ;  Kubitschek,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iv.  117.  Crustumeria  had  been  taken  four  years 
earlier  (Livy  ii.  19.  2,  499);  so  that  a  tribe  of  the  same  name  could  have  been 
admitted  in  495. 
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there  were  only  twenty-one  till  387,  when  four  new  tribes  were 
formed,  bringing  the  number  up  to  twenty-five.^    The  twenty- 
sixth  and  twenty-seventh  were  admitted  in  358,^  the  twenty- 
eighth  and  twenty-ninth  in  332,^  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  in 
318,*  the   thirty-second   and   thirty-third   in    3CX),^  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-fifth  in  241.*    To  the  year  90  that  number  is 
known  to  have  remained  unchanged,  and  the  evidence  of  a 
temporary  increase  during  the  Social  War  is  obscure.     On  this 
point  Appian^  states  that  ''the   Romans  did  not  enroll  the 
newly  admitted  citizens  in  the  existing  thirty-five  tribes  for  fear 
that,  being  more  numerous,  they  might  outvote  the  old  citizens 
in  the  comitia;  but  by  dividing  them  into  ten  parts  (?)  they 
made  new  tribes,  in  which  the  new  citizens  voted  last"     This 
view  of  an  increase  in  number  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of 
Siscnna  *  as  to  the  creation  of  two  new  tribes  at  about  that 
time.    Velleius*  however  informs  us  that  the  new  citizens  were 
enrolled  in  eight  tribes.     In  the  object  of  the  arrangement  he 
agrees  with  Appian.     Next  he  mentions  the  promise  of  Cinna 
to  enroll  the  Italians  in  all  the  tribes.     From  the  connection  we 
should  naturally  infer  that  in  the  opinion  of  Velleius  the  new 
citizens  were  enrolled  before  Cinna  in  eight  old  tribes ;  and  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  assembly  could  be  persuaded 
to  visit  any  group  of  rural  tribes  with  this  disgrace  and  political 
disability.^    As  the  authority  of  Sisenna,  if  not  that  of  Appian, 
compels  us  to  accept  the  fact  of  new  tribes,  it  is  better  to  inter- 

*  titf  tL  5.  8.  » Ibid.  17.  1 1.  •  Ibid.  x.  9.  14. 

*  n»d.  TuL  15. 12.  *  Ibid.  ix.  ao.  6.  *  Ibid.  ep.  xix. 
*^.C.L49i  214:    *Pi#/Mubi  fb^p  di^  ro^Bt  rods  w€owo\lrat  o6k  is  rdr   Wrrc   koI 

T0idK9rrm  ^\kt,  «t  r^c  l^fftiw  s^oit,  ir«rAe|dy,  fra  fi^  rQv  dpx'^*"'  rX^itt  5rrct  iw 
T«ct  X9t0rm9imx%  iwucparoUp,  iXXd  dcjtarc^rrct  dW^iyrar  Mpat,  ip  oTr  ^cipor^ivvr 
t^X''^^*'  P^  <€«ir«^rrffff  icholjus  have  attempted  to  substitute  dixa,  diicm.  Wrrc» 
94aL  iwtlftimmt  (Mendelssohn,  App,  ii.  p.  53,  n.).  The  meaning  giren  in  the 
readeriiig  offered  above,  though  not  found  elsewhere,  is  possible.  The  passage  has 
refcfence  to  the  Latins  and  faithful  Italians  admitted  by  the  Julian  law  of  90. 

*  nL  17  (Peter,  Riliquiat^  l  2S0) :  "  L.  Calpumius  Piso  ex  senati  consulto  duat 
aofvas  tribua." 

•XL  JO.  2. 

^  Kobitschek,  Imp,  rom.  trib.  diser,  2-6,  tries  to  prove  that  the  lex  lulia,  90,  pro- 
vided for  the  enrolment  of  the  Latins  and  faithful  allies  in  fifteen  old  rural  tribes, 
aad  tliat  the  kx  Plautia  Papiria,  89,  assigned  the  more  obstinate  rebels  to  eight 
olker  cxistiog  rural  tribes. 
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pret  Velleius  in  that  light.^  We  may  suppose  then  that  the 
eight  tribes  which  he  mentions  were  provided  for  by  the  Julian 
law  of  90 ;  and  we  must  accept  the  statement  of  Sisenna  that 
in  89  the  Calpumian  law  "  ex  senati  consulto "  created  two 
other  new  tribes,  in  which  were  to  be  enrolled  the  citizens 
admitted  under  this  law.  Thus  we  could  account  for  the  ten  (?) 
new  tribes  mentioned  by  Appian.  As  regards  the  Lucanians 
and  the  Samnites,  who  held  out  obstinately  against  Rome,  the 
same  historian  ^  states  that  they  were  respectively  enrolled  in 
tribes,  as  in  the  former  instances.  He  does  not  inform  us, 
however,  that  for  this  purpose  other  new  tribes  were  instituted. 
At  all  events  there  seems  to  be  no  essential  disagreement 
among  our  sources ;  and  we  have  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  an  increase,  though  we  may  remain  uncertain  as  to  the 
number  added.* 

The  arrangement  was  only  temporary.  In  88  Sulpicius, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  carried  a  law  containing  a  provision  for 
the  distribution  of  the  new  citizens  and  the  libertini  among  all 
the  thirty-five  tribes.*  His  plebiscite  was  annulled  by  the  sen- 
ate on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  passed  by  violence;^  but  the 
provisions  contained  in  it  were  afterward  legalized  by  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  and  it  was  finally  carried  into  effect  by  Cinna 
as  consul  in  84.^  This  settlement  of  the  question  was  ap- 
proved by  Sulla  ^  for  all  the  Italians  excepting  the  Marsians 
and  the  Paelignians,  who  were  enrolled  in  one  tribe — ^.the 
Sergia.® 

The  nature  of  the  tribes  may  be  inferred  from  their  object 
The  intention  of  the  organizer  was  to  introduce  the  Greek 
military  system,  comprising  heavy  and  light  infantry,  in  which 
the  kind  of  service  to  be  performed  depended  upon  financial 

1  Cf.  Madvig,  Rom.  Staat.  i.  26  f.  ^  B,  C.  L  53.  231. 

'That  there  was  an  increase  is  held  by  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  iii.  179,  n.  I; 
Drumann-Grdbe,  Rom,  Gesch,  \\,  37a    This  view  is  favored  by  Long,  Rom,  Rep,  ii» 
199  f.     Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  iii.  inf.,  compromises. 

*  Livy,  ep.  bocvii;  App.  B,  C.  \,  55.  242;  p.  404. 

*  App.  B,  C,  i.  59.  268;  Cic.  Phil,  viii.  2.  7. 

«  Veil.  ii.  20.  2;   Livy,  ep.  bcxxiv;  App.  B,  C,  i.  64.  287;  Qc  ibid.;   Exup.  4^ 
Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  iii.  180,439. 
^  Livy,  ep.  Ixxxvi. 

*  Mommsen,  ibid.  180. 
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ability  to  provide  equipments.^  Seeing  that  a  classification  of 
citizens  with  respect  to  property  was  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
Servius  instituted  the  tribes  as  a  basis  for  the  census.  That 
they  contained  the  ager  privatus  only  is  indicated  by  the  exclu- 
sion from  them  of  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine  hills.^  Their 
local  character  is  established  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
ancient  writers.*  Yet  even  in  the  beginning  they  could  but 
roughly  be  described  as  districts,  for  they  excluded  all  public 
land  and  all  waters  and  waste  places  claimed  neither  by  individ- 
uals nor  by  the  government.  They  retained  the  approximate 
character  of  districts  so  long  only  as  the  territory  of  annexed 
communities  continued  to  be  formed  into  new  tribes.  The  pro- 
cess came  to  an  end  in  241 ;  and  it  was  as  early  at  least  as  this 
date  that  the  Roman  colonies,  not  originally  in  the  tribes,  were 
incorporated  in  them.*  Thereafter  the  annexation  of  new  terri- 
tory tended  more  and  more  to  render  the  tribes  geographically  in- 
determinate.^ The  process  was  far  advanced  by  the  admission 
(90-84)  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  with  their  lands  to  the  exist- 
ing tribes,*  which  were  further  enlarged  in  the  imperial  period 
by  the  incorporation  of  provincial  communities.^  As  consisting 
of  lands,  though  no  longer  necessarily  adjacent,  they  were  still 
considered  local.* 

The  tribe  was  also  a  group  of  persons;  in  fact  the  word 
applies  far  more  frequently  to  persons  than  to  territory.*   During 

1  P.  71.  Their  military  purpose  is  recognixed  by  Dion.  HaL  ir.  14.  2,  whereas 
Ltryy  i.  43.  I3»  connects  with  them  nothing  but  the  collection  of  taxes. 

*  LiTy  L  43.  13;  Pliny,  N,  H,  xviiL  3.  13;  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  45;  Mommsen,  R9m, 
SUuitsr,  liL  166,  n.  i. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  iT.  14.  2;  Laelins  Felix,  in  Cell.  xv.  27.  5;  Flaccus,  in  GelL  xviL  7.  5. 
In  referring  to  the  year  204  Livy,  xxix.  37.  3  f.,  represents  the  tribes  as  districts. 
The  Pnpinian  tribe  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  district,  as  by  Varro,  R.  R,  L  9.  5.  On 
the  local  nature  of  the  urban  tribes,  see  Varro,  Z.  Z.  t.  56;  Liyy  L  43.  13;  Dion. 
HaL  iy.  14.  I. 

*  Kubitschek,  Rom,  trib,  or,  24  f.;  Imp,  rom,  trib,  discr,  2. 

*  Cf.  Grotefeodf  Imp,  rom,  trib.  descr,  7. 

*  Kubitschek,  Imp,  rom,  trib,  discr,  2  f. 

^  Gc.  flac,  32.  79  f.  On  the  growth  of  the  tribe,  see  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  iiL 
175  ff.;  Kubitschek,  ibid.    See  also  the  maps  in  the  latter  work. 

*  Flaccus,  in  GelL  xriL  7.  5.  A  list  was  kept  of  the  estates  comprising  a  tribe; 
Cic.  ibid. 

*Cf.  the  admission  of  new  tribes;  Livy  Ti.  5.  8:  ''Tribus  quattuor  ex  noTis 
cnribttsadditae;"  Tiii  17.  ii. 
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the  early  republic  a  considerable  degree  of  harmony  was  main- 
tained between  the  two  aspects  of  the  institution  (i)  possibly 
by  a  restriction  on  the  transfer  of  residence,^  (2)  by  the  change 
in  membership  from  tribe  to  tribe,  through  the  censors,  on  the 
basis  of  a  transfer  of  domicile,  (3)  by  the  assignment  of  new 
citizens  to  the  tribe  in  or  near  which  they  had  their  homes, 
(4)  by  the  creation  of  new  tribes  for  new  citizens  who  did  not 
live  in  or  near  the  existing  tribes.  This  harmony  experienced 
its  first  serious  disturbance  through  the  enrolment  of  the  land- 
less, irrespective  of  domicile,  in  the  urban  tribes  in  304,^  but 
continued  to  such  a  degree  that  a  hundred  years  later  the 
rural  voters  generally  still  resided  in  their  own  tribes.*  In 
the  last  century  of  the  republic  the  personal  tribe,  emanci- 
pated from  the  local,  depended  solely  on  inheritance  and  the 
will  of  the  censors.* 

The  original  composition  of  the  personal  tribe  is  determined 
by  its  purely  military  object.  It  comprised  accordingly  those 
only  who  were  liable  to  service  in  war.  From  the  early  Roman 
point  of  view  those  citizens  were  qualified  who  found  their 
livelihood  in  agriculture.*  Not  all  landowners  were  enrolled  in 
the  tribes ;  for  Latin  residents,'  freedmen,^  widows  and  or- 
phans,^ all  of  whom  might  possess  land,  lacked  membership. 
Those  proprietors,  too,  were  excluded  whom  the  censors  as- 
signed  to  the  aerarii  as  a  punishment     Tribesmen   were  all 

1  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  14.  2. 
«P.  64. 

*  Livy  xxix.  37.  3  f.;    Soltao,  Aiirdm,  Volksvenamml,  379,  n.  3. 

^  Somewhat  different  is  the  view  of  Mommsen,  Rom,  Trib,  2  t  ;  Rdm.  ForscK  u 
151 ;  R&m,  Siaatsr,  ii.  402;  controverted  by  Soltau,  ibid.  3S4  it 

*  The  Romans  had  but  two  pursuits,  agriculture  and  war,  for  the  sedentary  occu- 
pations were  given  to  slaves  and  strangers;  Dion.  HaL  ii.  28;  ix.  25.  2.  It  was 
assumed  that  those  who  were  without  property  could  take  no  interest  in  the  state; 
ibid.  iv.  9.  3  f. ;  Livy  viii.  2a  4. 

*  Cf.  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr.  iii.  630. 

^  It  is  well  known  too  that  freedmen  were  not  regularly  employed  in  military 
service;   Livy  x.  21.  4;  p.  354  f.  below. 

*  Widows  and  orphans  were  enrolled  in  a  different  list  from  that  of  the  tribes,, 
and  hence  were  not  included  in  the  statistics  of  population  which  have  come  down 
to  us  ;  cf.  Livy  iii.  3.  9  ;  ep.  lix ;  Plut.  PopL  12;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Siaatsr,  iL  365  f.» 
401.  Livy,  iu  56.  3,  seems  to  exclude  the  clients.  Only  those  lacked  membership, 
however,  who  possessed  no  land.  Clients  of  free  birth  were  as  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice, according  to  their  ratable  property,  as  any  other  class  of  citizens;  p.  22. 
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the  other  landowners  —  adsidui  ^  et  locupletes  ^ — together  with 
the  male  descendants  of  military  age  mider  their  potestas.^ 

Another  object  of  the  tribes,  referred  to  Servius  by  our 
som-ces,  was  the  collection  of  taxes>  We  know  that  they 
afterward  served  this  purpose;  and  the  ancient  writers,  who 
could  have  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  Ser- 
vius but  who  assigned  to  him  without  hesitation  all  the  later 
developments  of  his  org^ization,  were  in  this  case  especially 
misled  by  their  false  derivation  of  tributum  from  tribus  or  vice 
versa}  A  brief  study  of  the  facts  in  the  case  will  prove  their 
inference  to  be  wrong.  The  most  obvious  consideration  is  that 
had  Servius  intended  the  tribes  for  the  levy  of  taxes  as  well  as 
for  military  purposes,  he  would  have  included  all  who  were  sub- 
ject to  taxation  as  well  as  all  who  were  liable  to  service  in  the 
army,  whereas  in  fact  he  admitted  those  only  who  were  to 
serve.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  primitive  Rome  imposed  no  regu- 
lar direct  taxes  on  the  citizens  in  general  Every  man  equipped 
himself  for  war  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  phalanx ;  ^ 


>  Law  of  the  TweWe  Tables,  in  GelL  xri.  lo.  5;  SchSll,  Lr^,  Dw<L  Tab,  ReL  116; 
Bmnt,  Font.  iur.  18  f. ;  Cic.  Rcsc.  Am.  18.  51;  W//.  iv.  8  a.  3;  Fest.  ep.  9;  CharU. 
p.  75  (Keil).  The  derivation  from  ab  aase  dando  proposed  by  Aelios  Stilo,  though 
nbanrd,  was  accepted  by  Gc.  Iff/,  iL  22.  40 ;  Top,  2.  10;  Fest.  ep.  9  (as  an  altema- 
tire};  laid.  £/ym.  2.27;  Quint  Inst,  v.  10.  55.  The  derivation  ab  assidendo  is 
nearer  the  truth;  Vanicek,  GrUch^'lat.  PVdrierb,  1012;  Lange,  Rdm.  Alt.  L  466; 
Ifommaen,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  iii.  237  f. ;  Kubitschek,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL 
L  426.    See  also  VtxxQ^De  vU.  pop.  rom.  i,  in  Non.  Marc  67;  Gell.  xix.  8.  15. 

*Gc.  Rep.  XL  9.  16;  22.  40;  P.  Nigidius,  in  GelL  x.  5.  2;  Fest  ep.  9,  119; 
Fliny,  N,  H,  xviiL  3.  ii;   Quint  ▼.  10.  55;  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  281;   Vanicek,  ibid.  506, 

1149. 

*The  army  in  the  field  most  have  consisted  largely  of  men  in  patris  aut  avi 
poCestate,  whose  names  were  reported  to  the  censors,  not  for  taxation  but  for  military 
•errice,  by  those  who  had  authority  over  them;  cf.  Livy  xxiv.  11.  7  ;  xliii.  14;  Dion. 
HaL  ix.  36.  3;  Fest.  ep.  66.  Scipio's  complaint  (Gell  v.  19.  16:  <*  In  alia  tribu 
pstrem*  in  alia  filium  suffragium  ferre")  indicates  that  the  sons  were  regularly  en- 
rolled in  the  tribe  of  the  father.  That  the  list  comprised  plebeians  only  (Niebuhr, 
Jl3m.  Cesck.  L  457  f.)  has  proved  untenable;   Mommsen,  Rdm.  Forsch.  i.  153  f. 

^Dion.  HaL  iv.  14.  2;  Livy  \.  43.  14;  Varro,  Z.  L.  v.  181. 

*  Livy,  ibid.;  Varro,  ibid.;  cf.  p.  63,  n.  4  below. 

*  Dion.  HaL  iv.  19.  3;  Fest.  ep.  9;  Ennius,  in  GelL  xvt  la  I;  cf.  12  f.  Before 
the  introduction  of  pay  for  military  service  in  406  the  soldiers  bore  their  own 
expenses;  Livy  iv.  59.  11 ;  v.  4.  5;  viiL  8.  3;  Flor.  L  6.  8;  Diod.  xiv.  16.  5;  Lyd. 
De  wuig.  !•  45  ^;  ?•  71  ff-  below. 
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doubtless  at  first  the  knights  provided  their  own  horses ;  ^  and 
in  short  campaigns  the  soldiers  carried  their  provisions  from 
their  own  farms.^  Fortifications  and  public  buildings  were 
erected  by  forced  task-work.  The  king  supported  himself 
partly  by  gifts  from  his  subjects  and  partly  from  the  public 
property,  including  land.*  Other  early  sources  of  revenue  were 
tolls  levied  for  the  use  of  harbors,  boundaries,  temples,  bridges, 
roads,  sewers,  and  salt  works.*  In  time  the  idea  arose,  too,  that 
the  person  who  did  not  perform  military  service  should  help 
with  his  property  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  estates 
of  widows  and  orphans  were  accordingly  taxed  to  support  the 
horses  of  the  knights.*  Those  men,  also,  who  were  exempt 
from  service  because  they  possessed  no  land  •  and  yet  had  other 
property  were  required  to  pay  on  it  a  regular  tax.  From 
this  connection  with  the  public  treasury  (aefarium)  they  were 
termed  aerariu  This  class  comprised  shopkeepers  and  mer- 
chants. Sometimes  the  censors  assigned  to  it  as  a  punish- 
ment men  who  owned  land.  The  fact  that  such  persons  were 
at  the  same  time  removed  from  their  tribes  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  aerarii  were  originally  outside  these  associations.^ 
The  cives  sine  suflrag^o,  or  Caerites,  after  this  class  had  come 
into  existence  in  353,  were  like  the  aerarii  in  (i)  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  tribes,  (2)  that  they  paid  a  regular  tax,  (3)  that 
men  were  placed  on  their  list  as  a  punishment.  They  may 
accordingly  be  regarded  as  a  special  class  of  aerarii,  enrolled  as 

1  Plutarch,  Cam,  2,  makes  Camillus  the  author  of  the  tax  on  orphans  for  the 
support  of  the  knights*  horses,  thus  connecting  this  measure  with  the  general  intro- 
duction of  pay  —  a  statement  of  some  importance  notwithstanding  Kubitschek,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyd.  L  683. 

2  Zon.  vii.  20 :  OlKhviroi  io'Tparv^rro, 
»  Cic.  I^ep.  V.  2.  3. 

*  Marquardt,  /^dm,  Staaisv.  ii.  150  f.,  159  f.  with  citations. 
*Cic.  Kep.  ii.  20.  36;  Livy  i.  43.  9;   Plut.  Cam,  2. 

*  Lange,  /^dm,  Alt,  i.  469,  is  of  the  opinion  that  before  Servius  all  the  plebeians 
had  this  standing,  and  that  Servius  left  the  newly  conquered  plebeians  in  that 
class,  because  if  admitted  to  the  army,  they  might  revolt !  Cf.  Herzog,  Jiiim,  Siaais- 
verf,  i.  95. 

^  On  the  meaning  of  the  word,  see  Pseud.  Ascon.  103 :  '*  Ut  pro  capite  suo 
tributi  nomine  aera  praeberet."  On  the  removal  from  the  tribe  into  this  class; 
Livy  iv.  24.  7;  xxiv.  18.  6,  8;  43.  3;  xliv.  16.  8.  The  removal  from  the  tribe  is 
understood  when  it  is  not  mentioned ;  Varro,  in  Non.  Marc.  190 ;  Livy  ix.  34.  9; 
xxviL  II.  15  ;  Cell.  iv.  12. 
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they  were  in  a  distinct  list.*  Whereas  the  cives  sine  suffragio 
either  wholly  lacked  the  franchise,  as  the  phrase  implies,  or  at 
most  had  but  the  right  of  the  Latins,^  the  other  aerarii  must 
have  voted  in  the  proletarian  century.^ 

The  ordinary  taxes  sufficed  for  the  usual  light  expenses ;  but 
in  case  of  especial  need  an  extraordinary  tax  was  imposed  upon 
the  citizens.  It  was  called  tributum  from  tribuere,  "to  appor- 
tion," because  it  was  distributed  among  the  citizens  in  proportion 
to  their  ratable  property.*  We  hear  of  such  a  tax  levied  for 
ransoming  the  city  from  the  Gauls  ^  and  another  for  the  building 
of  a  wall ;  •  but  the  most  common  use  was  for  the  payment  of 
soldiers,  hence  the  tributum  was  thought  of  primarily  as  a  war 
tax.^  For  this  reason  tributum  came  to  be  correlative  with  sti- 
pendium.*  It  was  not  often  imposed  before  the  introduction  of 
pay  in  4o6.*  Even  then  it  was  not  levied  every  year ;  it  was 
sometimes  refunded  when  the  condition  of  the  treasury  per- 
mitted ;  and  it  fell  into  disuse  after  167.*^    As  it  was  imposed 

*  Lxry  TU.  20.  7  ;  Dio  Cms.  Frag.  33  ;  Strabo  ▼.  X  3  ;  GcU.  xvi.  13.  7  ;  SchoL 
Hor.  £/•  L  6. 6x  On  the  aerarii  and  Caerites,  see  further  Mommsen,  /idm.  Staatsr,  it 
393-4,  401  ff.,  406 ;  Kubitschek,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  L  674-6 ;  iii. 
12S4  f.  ;  Hfllsen,  ibid.  iii.  1281  f. ;  see  also  the  works  of  Herzog,  Lange,  Madvig, 
and  WiHems. 

«  P.  466.  n.  2. 

*  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  while  the  absolutely  poor  citizens  could  vote 
ta  the  proletarian  century,  those  who  possessed  considerable  wealth,  though  not  in 
land,  were  excluded. 

^  Unutterable  confusion  was  brought  into  this  subject  by  Varro»  Z.  Z.  ▼.  181 : 
*  Tributum  dictum  a  tribubus,  quod  ea  pecunia,  quae  populo  imperata  erat,  tributim 
a  singulis  pro  portione  census  exigebatur  ;**  cf.  Livy  i.  43. 13  ;  Isid.  Etym,  xvi.  18.  7. 
Neither  is  tributum  derived  from  tribus  nor  vice  versa.  Tribuere  signifies  "to 
divide,"  "to  apportion ;"  tributum,  "that  which  is  apportioned,"  tribus  being  only 
indirectly  connected  with  these  words ;  Schlossmann,  in  Arehiv  f,  lot,  Lexicog, 
m  (1905).  25-4a 

*  Livy  vi.  14.  12. 

*  n)id.  32.  I. 

^  Dion.  HaL  v.  20  ;  cf.  iv.  ii.  2  ;  xL  63.  2  ;  Flut  Popi,  12. 

*  Livy  ii.  9.  6  ;  xxiiL  48.  8  ;  xxxiii.  4X  4  ;  xxxix«  7.  5  ;  Pliny,  N.  H,  xxxiv.  6.  23  ; 
Marquardt,  R6m.  Staatsv,  iu  162,  n.  4. 

*  Instances  of  public  expenditure  for  the  equipment  or  pay  of  troops  before  this 
date  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  47.  i  ;  viii.  68.  3  ;  uc  59.  4 ;  Livy  iv.  36.  2)  arc  either  excep- 
tional or  more  probably  historical  anticipations  of  later  usage.  That  before  406 
the  soldiers  drew  pay  from  their  tribes  (Mommsen,  ROm.  Trib,  32  ;  Lange,  R6m,  AlL 
i  540)  is  disproved  by  Soltau,  Altrdm  Volksversamml,  407  f. 

*  Bfarquardt,  ibid.  164-7. 
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on  those  only  who  were  liable  to  military  duty,^  the  tribe  lists 
were  followed  in  its  collection,  and  in  this  sense  we  may  say 
that  it  was  collected  tributim.*  The  work  was  done  by  state 
functionaries,  as  the  tribe,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  neither  fiscal 
officers^  nor  a  treasury;  and  possessing  no  property,  it  could 
not  be  held  financially  responsible. 

An  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  tribes  was  made  in  312  by 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus  the  censor,  who  enrolled  the  landless 
citizens,  proletarians  as  well  as  aerarii,  in  the  existing  thirty- 
three  tribes  without  discrimination.^  Gives  sine  suffragio  were 
alone  excepted.^  By  giving  the  landless  the  upper  hand  in  the 
assemblies  this  measure  roused  the  animosity  of  the  proprietors, 
and  thus  endangered  the  peace  of  the  state.  In  order  to  soothe 
the  excited  feelings  of  the  better  class,  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus, 
censor  in  304,  supported  by  his  colleague  Decius,  removed  the 
landless  from  the  rural  tribes ;  but  not  to  deprive  them  wholly 
of  tribal  privileges,  he  registered  them  in  the  four  urban  tribes. 
Hence  his  measure  is  spoken  of  as  a  compromise.  Thereafter 
the  landholding  and  hence  more  respectable  citizens  were 
preferably  enrolled  in  the  rural  tribes,*  whereas  the  landless 
were  confined  to  those  of  the  city.^  It  was  a  permanent  gain 
that  henceforth  tribal  membership  was  a  test  of  perfect  citizen- 
ship. The  censors  still  had  the  power  to  transfer  a  man  from 
one  tribe  to  another,  for  instance,  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
tribe ;  but  they  could  not  exclude  him  wholly  from  the  tribes, 

1  Cf.  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr.  it  392.  *  Varro,  Z,  Z.  v.  181. 

*  The  function  of  the  tribuni  aerarii  was  to  pay  the  soldiers  ;  Cato,  Epist,  Quaesti 
i,  in  Cell,  vi  (vii).  la  2 ;  Varro,  v.  181 ;  Fest.  ep.  2 ;  Pliny,  A^.  If,  xxxiv.  i.  i. 
Perhaps  they  also  collected  money  into  the  treasury  ;  Cic  AU.  i.  16.  3.  From  Cato's 
statement  they  appear  to  have  been  financially  responsible  ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  as  early  as  100  they  constituted  a  rank  (ordo)  evidently  next  below  the  equites; 
Gc.  Hab.  Perd,  9.  27.  Under  the  Aurelian  law  of  70  they  made  up  a  decury  of 
jurors ;  Cic.  Att,  L  16.  3 ;  Pliny,  N,  H.  xxxiiL  I.  31.  From  these  facts  it  is  clear 
that  the  aerarian  tribunes  were  officers  of  the  aerarium,  but  no  connection  with  the 
tribes  can  be  discovered  ;  Soltau,  Altr'dm.  VolksversammL  409-1 2. 

^  Diod.  XX.  46;  Livy  ix.  46.  10  f. ;  cf.  Mommsen,  Udm.  Staatsr,  ii.  403. 

*  Mommsen,  ibid.  This  class  came  to  an  end  in  the  Social  War;  Kubitschek,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iii.  1285. 

*  In  Mommsen's  opinion  {Rdm.  Staatsr.  ii.  403)  these  censors  transferred  to  the 
country  tribes  as  many  landholding  members  of  the  urban  tribes  as  possible. 

'  Livy  ix.  46.  13  C 
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for  that  would  be  tantamount  to  depriving  him  of  the  citizen- 
ship.^ There  were  still  aerarii ;  individuals  and  sometimes  large 
groups  of  citizens  were  still  assigned  as  a  punishment  to  this 
class,  which,  however,  was  henceforth  included  in  the  tribes  of 
the  city.'  Although  the  ordinary  urban  tribesmen  were  usually 
exempt  from  military  duty,  the  aerarii  were  required  to  serve,  at 
times  under  especially  hard  conditions,^  and  were  not  disqualified 
for  office.^  In  registering  them  in  the  tribes  Claudius  made 
them,  like  the  landowners,  liable  to  military  service  and  to  the 
tributum  according  to  their  means.  To  effect  this  object  he 
necessarUy  assessed  their  personal  property  on  a  money  valua- 
tion; and  in  order  to  treat  all  tribesmen  alike,  he  must  have 
changed  the  terms  of  valuation  of  the  landholders'  estates  from 
iugera  to  money.* 

Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  Rdmische  Geschichtiy  i.  422-50,  Eng.  200-12;  Schwegler, 
Mmiscke  Geschichte^  I,  bk.  xvii ;  Huschke,  Ph.  E.,  Verfassung  des  Konigs 
SinnMS  TuUiuSy  ch.  iii;  Ihne,  W.,  History  of  Romiy  i.  62,  114;  Nissen,  H., 
Ttmplumy  144  fr.;  liaitsche  Landeskundey  ii.  503  f. ;  Beloch,  J.,  lialischer 
Bund  unter  Roms  Hegemonie^  ch.  ii ;  Soltau,  W.,  Altrom,  Volksversamm- 
bmgeny  375-548 ;  Meyer,  E.,  Ursprung  des  Tribunais  und  die  Gemeinde  der 
vier  Tribusy  in  Hermesy  xxx  (1895).  1-24;  controverted  by  Sp.  Vassis,  in 
Aikenoj  iz  (1897).  470-2 ;  Neumann,  K.  J.,  Grundherrschaft  der  rom.  Re- 
fmbiik ;  Siebert,  W.,  l/eber  Appius  Claudius  Caecus ;  Mommsen,  Th.,  His- 
tary  of  RanUy  bk.  I.  ch.  vi;  Rdm,  Tribus;  Rdm,  Stoat srechty  iii.  161-98; 
Abriss  des  rdm,  SiaaisrechtSy  28-36;  Marquardt,  J.,  Rom,  Sicustsv,  ii. 
149-80;  Willems,  P.,  Droit  public  RomaiUy  40  fT.,  98  flf.;  Mispoulet,  J.  B., 
Institutions  politiques  des  RomainSy  i.  37-42  ;  Etudes  d'* institutions  RomaineSy 
3-48;  Lange,  L.,  Rdm»  AliertUmery  i.  501-22,  and  see  index  s.  Tribus; 
^^^^^&  J*  ^-9  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  des  rdm,  StaateSy  i.  100-8; 
Herzog,  E.,  Geschichte  und  System  der  rom,  Staatsverfassungy  i.  39,  10 1  fT., 
1016-31;  Grotefend,  C.  L.,  Imperium  romanum  tributim  descriptum; 
Kubitschek,  J.  W.,  De  romanorum  tribuum  origine  ac  propogatione ; 
Imperium  romanum  tributim  discriptum;  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EtuycL  i. 
674-6 :  Aerarius  (Kubitschek) ;  682-4 :  Aes  equestre  (idem) ;  780-93 : 
Ager  (idem) ;  iii.  1281-3 :  Caere  (Hiilsen)  ;  2650  f. :  Claudia  (Wissowa)  ; 
IT.  117  f. :  Custumina  (Kubitschek);  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  i.  125: 
Aes  equestre  and  hordearium  (Humbert). 

>  Lrry  jdv.  15. 

*  The  ezpreition  triba  movere  or  in  aerariot  referre  was  still  used,  but  meant  no 
more  than  the  transfer  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  tribe  and  to  the  acrarian  class  within 
the  Utter;  p.  62,  n.  7. 

•  a.  Urf  xxiv.  18.  8  i. 

«  Ltry  xziT.  43.  2  f.;  Qc  Cluent,  42.  lao.  *  P.  86. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THE  CENTURIES  AND  THE  CLASSES 

The  ancient  authorities  represent  Servius  TuUius  as  the 
founder  of  an  organization  at  once  military  and  political  —  on 
the  one  hand  the  army  composed  of  classes  and  centuries,, 
and  on  the  other  the  comitia  centuriata.     According  to  Livy  ^  — 

*^  From  those  whose  rating  was  100,000  asses  or  more  he  made  80  centuries^ 
40  of  seniors  and  40  of  juniors,  and  termed  them  all  the  Jirsi  class.  The 
seniors  were  to  be  ready  for  guarding  the  city  and  the  juniors  were  to  serve  in 
the  field.  The  arms  required  of  them  were  a  helmet,  round  shield,  greaves,  and 
cuirass, — all  bronze,  —  for  the  protection  of  the  body.  Their  offensive  weapons, 
were  a  spear  and  a  sword.  To  this  class  were  added  two  centxiries  of  sappers 
who  were  to  serve  without  arms.  Their  duty  was  to  convey  the  engines  of 
war.  The  second  class  was  made  up  of  those  whose  rating  was  between 
75,000  and  100,000  asses,  20  centuries  of  seniors  and  juniors  together.  They 
were  equipped  with  an  oblong  shield  (scutum)  instead  of  a  round  one,  and 
they  lacked  the  cuirass,  but  in  all  other  respects  their  arms  were  the  same.. 
The  minimal  rating  of  the  third  class  was  50,000  asses,  and  the  number  of  cen* 
turies  was  the  same  with  the  same  distinction  of  age,  and  there  was  no  change 
in  arms  excepting  that  greaves  were  not  required.  In  the  fourth  were 
those  appraised  at  25,000  asses.  They  had  the  same  number  of  centuries 
but  their  arms  were  changed,  nothing  being  assigned  them  but  a  spear  and 
a  long  javelin.  The  fifth  class  was  larger,  composed  of  30  centuries.  They 
carried  slings  and  stones  for  throwing.  Among  them  were  counted  the 
accensi,  the  homblowers,  and  the  trumpeters,  3  centuries.  This  class  was 
appraised  at  11,000  asses.  Those  whose  rating  was  less  formed  one  century 
exempt  from  military  service.  Having  thus  armed  and  organized  the  in£iintry, 
he  levied  12  centuries  of  equites  from  among  the  chief  men  of  the  state. 
Also  the  3  centuries  instituted  by  Romulus  he  made  into  6  others  of  the  same 
names  as  those  under  which  the  three  had  originally  been  inaugurated.^^ 
Afterward  Livy  speaks  of  the  votes  of  the  centuries  in  the  comitia. 

The  ultimate  source  of  this  description,  as  well  as  of  the 
similar  account  given  by  Dionysius,  is  the  censorial  document 
already    mentioned,*  sometimes   termed    the   "discriptio   cen- 

*  I.  43.  The  account  given  by  Dionysius  HaL  iv.  16  f. ;  vii.  59,  is  the  same  in 
principle,  though  slightly  different  in  deUil.  ^  P.  52. 
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turianim,"*  sometimes  "Commentarii  Send  Tullii "  *  on  the 
supposition  that  Servius  was  the  author.  In  reality  it  belonged 
to  the  Censoriae  Tabulae  *  of  the  period  immediately  following 
269.^  The  document  gave  a  list  of  the  classes,  centuries,  and 
ratings,  and  furnished  directions  for  holding  the  centuriate 
assembly.  As  the  military  divisions  and  equipments  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  the  passage  above  had  been  discarded  long  before 
this  date,^  they  could  not  have  been  described  in  the  docu- 
ment The  account  of  them  found  in  our  sources  must,  there- 
fore,  have  been  supplied  by  antiquarian  study.*  The  annalist 
who  first  used  these  Tabulae  in  the  censorial  archives  was 
Fabius  Pictor.^  Whether  Livy  and  Dionysius  derived  their 
account  directly  from  him  or  through  a  later  annalist  cannot 
be  determined.®  Though  Cicero's  source  may  ultimately  have 
been  the  same,  he  seems  to  have  depended  largely  on  his  mem- 
ory and  is  chronologically,  though  not  in  substance,  less  exact. 
In  assigning  seventy  rather  than  eighty  centuries  to  the  first 
class  he  most  probably  has  in  mind  a  stage  of  transition  from 
the  earlier  to  the  reformed  organization.^ 

A  brief  analysis  of  this  description,  as  presented  by  Livy  or 
Dionysius,  will  prove  that  it  could  not  apply  at  the  same  time  to 

^  Fcit  246.  jo;  or  ^  discriptio  clmasinm,"  ibid.  249.  I. 
•Liry  L  6a  4. 

*  Quoted  by  Qc.  Orat  46.  156,  for  the  forms  "ccnturia  fabrum"  and  •'procuni.*' 
Varro,  Z.  Z.  tL  86-8,  it  an  extract  from  the  Tabulae  of  later  time;  cf.  Mommsen, 
i?Mv.  Staaisr,  iii.  245,  n.  I. 

*  P.  52.  Proof  of  the  date  is  the  fact  that  the  ratings  are  in  the  sextantarian  as, 
IcjaUy  adopted  in  269  or  268  (page  86).  The  as  of  this  standard  was  valued 
at  one  tenth  of  a  denarius,  so  that  1000  asses  =  100  denarii  =  i  mina;  Dion.  Hal. 
W.  16  C;  Polyb.  vi.  23.  15 :  01  inrip  rdt  /wplat  rifiti/iMvoi  dpaxfdt,  descriptive  of  the 
bigbcat  rating —  ioo/xx>  asses;  Mommsen,  /idm,  Staatsr,  iii.  249,  n.  4;  Hill,  Greek 
mnd  Roman  Coins,  47.  It  could  not  have  been  later  than  241,  in  which  year  the 
reibrm  of  the  centuriate  assembly  must  have  been  far  advanced,  if  not  completed; 
pi«e2i5. 

•P.  84. 

*  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  with  Soltau,  in  fahrb,/.  cL  Philol,  xli  (1895).  4'^  ^'  ^* 
that  all  the  details  of  the  Servian  system  were  known  only  in  this  way. 

^CX  Livy  i.  44.  2;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  15.  i. 

*  Smith,  Jidm,  Timokr.  9  ff.,  supposes  Calpurnius  Piso  to  have  been  the  inter- 
mediary. But  a  problem  in  which  so  nuiny  of  the  quantities  are  unknown  is 
incapable  of  solution. 

•P.  205,0.  5,215. 
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an  army  and  a  political  assembly:  (i)  The  century  of  proleta- 
rians, which  formed  a  part  of  the  comitia,  and  which  according 
to  Dionysius  was  larger  than  all  the  rest  together,  was  exempt 
from  military  service.^  (2)  The  unarmed  supernumeraries 
termed  accensi  velati  must  in  their  military  function  have  lacked 
the  centuriate  organization,  as  will  hereafter  be  made  clear.* 
(3)  The  musicians  and  the  skilled  workmen  who  accompanied 
the  army  must  also  be  eliminated  from  the  centuriate  organiza- 
tion of  the  army.^  (4)  The  seniors,  too,  lacked  the  centuriate 
military  organization.^  (5)  Thus  the  only  pedites  in  the  orig^al 
centuriate  system  were  the  juniors.  Even  the  military  century 
of  juniors  was  not  in  the  beginning  strictly  identical  with  a  vot- 
ing century ;  and  as  time  progressed,  the  one  group  diverged 
more  and  more  widely  from  the  other.* 

Chiefly  from  these  facts,  which  will  become  clear  in  the  course 
of  this  study,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  army  was 
at  no  time  identical  with  the  comitia  centuriata.  As  one  was 
necessarily  an  outgrowth  of  the  other,  the  military  organization 
must  have  been  the  earlier.  If  therefore  the  original  form  of 
the  centuriate  system  is  to  be  referred  to  Servius  TuUius,  he 
will  be  considered  the  organizer  of  the  phalanx,  which  the  mili- 
tary centuries  constituted,®  not  of  the  comitia.^  This  result 
harmonizes  with  the  view  of  the  ancient  writers  that  the  co- 
mitia centuriata  exercised  no  functions — hence  we  have  a  right  to 
infer  that  it  had  no  existence — before  the  beginning  of  the 
republic.® 

The  following  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  mili- 
tary system  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  institution  of  the 
manipular  legion  includes  those  features  only  which  are  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  origin  and  early  character  of  the 
centuriate  assembly.  The  view  maintained  in  this  volume  is, 
as  suggested   in   the   preceding  paragraph,   that  the   comitia 

1  Livy  i.  43.  8  ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  i8.  2 ;  p.  207. 

*P.  80.  »P.  81.  *P.  81.  •P.Sat 

•  Livy  viii.  8.  3 ;  Dion.  HaL  iv.  22.  I. 

^  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  historical  personality  of 
Servius  Tullius.  In  this  volume  the  name  will  be  given  to  the  king  (or  group  of 
kings?)  who  instituted  the  so-called  Servian  tribes  and  the  military  centuries  and 
made  a  beginning  of  the  census.  *  P.  201. 
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centuriata  in  the  form  described  by  Livy  and  Dionysius  de- 
veloped from  the  early  republican  military  organization,  which 
was  itself  the  result  of  a  gradual  growth.  Reference  is  made 
to  equipments  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the 
relation  of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  organization  and  of  the 
various  Roman  military  divisions  to  one  another. 

I.    The  Primitive  Graeco-Italic  Army  and  the  Origin  of  the 

Phalanx 

Recent  research  has  brought  to  light  a  period  of  Italian 
history  during  which  the  military  system  of  the  Latins  and 
Etruscans  closely  resembled  that  of  the  Mycenaeans,  the  for- 
mer doubtless  being  derived  in  large  part  from  the  latter.^  The 
nobleman,'  equipped  in  heavy  armor,  rode  forth  in  his  chariot* 
to  challenge  his  peer  among  the  enemy  to  personal  combat. 
The  mass  of  common  footmen  were  probably  grouped  in  tribes 
and  curiae  (Greek   phratries,  brotherhoods),^  as  in  Homeric 

'  Helbig,  Sur  Us  aUrihuies  des  sa/uns,  in  Aff  moires  de  racad,  d,  inscr,  et  helles-' 
lit  xxxrii  (1906).  250  ff.;  cf.  Comptes  rendus  de  Pacad.  etc.  1904.  ii.  206-12. 
Hdbig  finds  that  the  Latino- Etruscan  equipments  of  the  time  preceding  Hellenic 
iaftoence,  as  shown  by  archaeology,  correspond  closely  with  those  of  the  Salii,  whom 
he  regards  therefore  as  religious  surviTsls  from  that  early  civilization.  It  is  from 
tichaeological  data,  combined  with  the  well-known  equipment  of  the  Salii,  that  the 
dose  resemblance  between  the  early  Latino-Etruscan  and  the  Mycenaean  military 
tjpstem  is  established. 

*Not  merely  the  chief,  as  Helbig,  Comptes  rendus,  1900.  517,  supposes.  The 
ffitxM  K«l  ropo/Sdroi  who  fought  at  Delium,  and  whom  he  rightly  regards  as  a 
tvrirml  from  the  age  of  war-chariots,  acted  as  a  company  not  as  individuals  ;  Diod. 
xiLTa  I. 

*  Helbig,  Le  Currus  du  rot  Romain,  in  Melanges  Perrot,  167  t  It  was  like 
that  chiseled  on  a  gravestone  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  on  the  acropolis  of 
Mycenae,  in  the  nudn  identical  with  the  Homeric  chariot,  represented  in  later  time 
on  the  &mons  sarcophagus  at  Clazomenae;  Pellegrini,  in  Milani,  Stndi  e  maieriaii, 

*  That  the  army  of  Romulus —  the  primitive  Roman  army — was  a  single  legion, 
and  that  the  Servian  reform  consisted  accordingly  in  doubling  it,  is  an  ancient 
hypothcib  accepted  by  some  modems,  as  Smith,  Rdm,  Timokr,  38  f.  An  organ- 
iiation  in  definite  numbers,  however,  as  looo  from  each  tribe,  cannot  arise  till  the 
state  has  grown  sufficiently  populous  to  make  up  the  army  of  a  part  only  of  its 
available  strength,  when  folk  and  army  have  ceased  to  be  identical  (Schrader, 
RemiUx,  3$o),  and  it  is  agreed  that  this  condition  was  not  reached  till  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Servian  reform;  DelbrAck,  Gesck  d,  Kriegsk.  L  225;  Smith,  ibid. 
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Greece*  and  among  the  early  Europeans •  before  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organization  based  on  a  numerical  system.  The 
arms  of  the  footmen  must  have  been  lighter,  and  probably  varied 
with  the  individual's  financial  resources.  These  common  troops 
could  have  had  no  special  training  or  discipline,  as  they  counted 
for  little  in  war.'  Yet  in  the  Homeric  age  of  Greece  some  at- 
tempt was  made  to  keep  the  fighters  in  line,  and  to  prevent  the 
champions  from  advancing  beyond  it  to  single  combat*  A  sim- 
ilar tendency  to  even,  rhythmic  movement  may  be  inferred  for 
the  Latin  army.*  The  great  innovators  in  this  direction  were 
the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whom  the  honor  of  inventing  the 
phalanx  is  chiefly  due.®  This  improvement,  which  made  an 
epoch  in  European  warfare,  could  not  have  been  later  than  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  The  phalanx  was  a  line,  several  ranks 
deep,  of  heavy-armed  warriors,  who  moved  as  a  unit  to  the 
sound  of  music.^  The  depth  varied  as  the  occasion  demanded ; 
it  was  not  necessarily  uniform  throughout  the  line,  but  for 
Lacedaemon  eight  may  be  considered  normal.®  The  heavy-armed 
trooper  carried  a  large  shield,  which  covered  the  entire  body,  a 
helmet,  and  greaves;  his  offensive  weapons  were  sword  and 
spear.^  Tyrtaeus  mentions  also  a  coat  of  mail  though  not  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  equipment.^®    The  metal  of  their  defen- 

1  //.  ii.  362. 

^  Schrader,  ibid.  For  the  Sneves,  see  Caesar,  B,  G.  iv.  i ;  for  the  Lacedaemonian 
army,  see  p.  71.  The  assumption  of  Helbig,  Comptes  rendusy  1904.  ii.  209,  that  the 
army  wa9  composed  of  patricians  only  is  altogether  unwarranted.  Equally  ground- 
less is  the  notion  of  Soltau,  AUrom,  VolksversammL  250,  that  the  Homeric  army 
was  composed  chiefly  of  nobles  with  a  few  light-armed  dependents. 

•  Cf.  Liers,  Kriegswesen  der  AUen^  78;  Niese  in  Hist.  Zeitschr.  xcviii  (1907).  264, 
266,  289.  *//.  iv.  293  ff. 

•  Represented  by  the  dances  of  the  Salii ;  Helbig,  ibid.  211  f. 

•  Paus.  iv.  8.  II;  Polyaen.  i.  10;  Delbriick,  Gesch,  d.  Kriegsk,  i.  30  f.;  Niese,  in 
Hist,  Zeitschr,  xcviii  (1907).  274 ff.  "'Cf.  Thuc.  v.  70;   Polyaen.  u  10. 

•  Cf.  Thuc.  V.  69.  For  this  and  other  depths,  see  DelbrQck,  ibid.  i.  25;  Liers, 
Kriegswesen  der  Alten,  45;   Lammert,  in  N./ahrb.f.  kl,  Phiiol.  xiii  (1904).  276  f. 

•Tyrtaeus,  Frag,  xi  (Bergk).  For  the  shield  which  covered  "hips,  legs,  breast, 
and  shoulders,"  V.  23  f.  It  was  abolished  by  Qeomenes  III;  Plut.  CUom,  ii;  cf. 
Liers,  ibid.  34;   Lammert,  ibid.  276  f. 

^°  XII.  26;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2. 16.  A  public  gift  of  a  bronze  cuirass  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  Lac,  Pol,  75,  Miiller,  Frag,  Hist,  Craec,  ii.  p.  127.  Gilbert,  Const,  Aniig, 
73;  DelbrOck,  ibid.  25,  maintain  that  the  cuirass  was  a  regular  pact  of  the  equip- 
ment.   This  is  true  of  soldiers  who  carried  smaller  shields. 
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sive  armor  was  mostly  bronze ;  their  swords  and  spear-points 
were  probably  iron,  which  the  mines  of  Laconia  abundantly 
supplied.^  Although  it  is  well  known  that  the  phalanx  was 
composed  of  smaller  units,  the  original  organization  can  only  be 
conjectured.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  beginning  there  were 
tribal  regiments,^  divided  into  companies  of  fifty  or  perhaps  a 
hundred,^  which  were  made  up  of  still  smaller  groups.  The 
military  age  extendedfrom  the  twentieth  to  the  sixtieth  year.* 

The  phalanx  was  readily  adopted  by  other  Greek  states, 
which  modified  it  to  suit  their  several  conditions.  In  Athens 
and  probably  elsewhere  the  army  had  a  tribal  organization,^  but 
a  census  was  introduced  in  order  to  determine  who  possessed 
sufficient  wealth  for  service  on  horseback,  in  the  heavy  infantry, 
and  in  the  light  infantry;  and  when  once  the  census  classes 
were  adopted,  it  was  easy  to  extend  them  to  political  uses.  In 
this  way  the  four  property  classes  at  Athens,  probably  instituted 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,®  became  under 
Solon  if  not  earlier  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  offices  and 
other  political  privileges.  Naturally  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  adopted  the  phalanx,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Romans  derived  it,  through  the  Etruscans,^  from  one  of 
these  neighbors. 

^  Beloch,  Grieck,  Gesck,  i.  200  f.;  cf.  Liers,  Kriegrweitn  der  AlUn^  34  f.;  Droyscn 
Oruck.  Kriigialt.  3  ff. 

'Cf.  the  name  of  one  of  these  regiments  Meo'tf-odriyr  (Schol.  Thuc.  iv.  8)  derived 
from  the  Tillage  or  local  tribe  Messoa.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr,  453,  mentions  five  by 
Mme;  cf.  Aristotle,  Frag.  541.  Perhaps  a  sixth  for  guarding  the  kings  was  drawn 
from  all  the  tribes;  Bosolt,  Crieck,  Gesck.  t  535  ff.  with  notes.  Lenschau,  in  Jahreib. 
i.  AUwnst,  cxxzv.  83,  holds  that  there  were  but  four  phylae. 

*The  name  pentecosty  indicates  that  it  originally  comprised  fifty  men,  which 
inggests  that  the  century  may  have  been  a  higher  group.  Before  the  Peloponnesian 
Wsr  (Thnc  ▼.  68}  the  Lacedaemonian  organization  had  departed  far  from  its  original 
form. 

•Droysen,  GrieeJL  KriegseUt,  70;  Gilbert,  Const,  Antiq.  72.  Compulsory  service 
beyond  the  border  ceased  with  the  fortieth  year;  Xen.  NelL  v.  4.  13. 

*  or.  Liers,  Kriegiw.  der  Alien,  14. 

*  Bosolt,  Crieck,  Gesck,  ii.  180  ff.;  Helbig,  in  Mem,  de  Paced,  des  inscr,  xxxvii^ 
(1904).  164.  But  the  Athenian  army  did  not  become  efficient  till  long  after  Solon; 
ctNiese,  in  Hist,  Zeitsckr,  xcviii  (1907).  278-82. 

^The  Romans  believed  that  they  got  the  phalanx  from  the  Etruscans;  Ined,  Vat., 
b /TfrsMf,  xxvii  (1892).  121  from  an  early  historian,  Fabius  Pictor  or  Posidonius 
or  Polybiiis   (Pius,  Anc,  Italy,  323);    Diod.   xxiiL   2  (Mailer);    Athen.   vi.    106. 
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II.    The  Servian  Army 

As  the  heavy  troops  of  the  Greek  line  were  all  armed  alike, 
the  Romans  probably  at  first  composed  their  phalanx  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  without  gradations  of  equipment.  The  complex  sys- 
tem of  census  groupings  in  the  army  as  we  find  it  immediately 
before  the  institution  of  the  manipular  legion  could  only  have 
resulted  from  a  long  development.  The  statement  last  made 
finds  justification  in  the  fact  that  the  term  classis  ^  was  originally 
limited  to  the  first  or  highest  census  group,  all  the  rest  being 
"  infra  classem."  * 

Not  only  was  the  organization  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  but 
the  arms,  too,  were  in  the  main  Greek.  The  soldiers  of  the 
classis  were  equipped  with  helmet,  shield,  greaves,  spear,  and 
sword ;  as  they  wore  a  cuirass,  they  used  a  large  round  Etrus- 
can buckler*  instead  of  the  man-covering  Dorian  shield.     They 

p.  273  f.;  Wcndling,  in  Hermes^  xxviii  (1893).  335  ff.;  Muller-Dcckc,  Etrusker,  L 
364  ff.;  Smith,  Udm,  Timokr,  40.  The  circumstance  does  not  prove  that  the 
Romans  were  then  in  subjection  to  the  Etruscans. 

^  Some  of  the  ancients  derive  classis  from  calare, "  to  call/'  hence  **  summoning;** 
Dion.  HaL  iv.  18.  2;  Quint.  Inst.  i.  6.  33;  accepted  by  Walde,  LaL  Etym.  WdrUrb, 
125;  Soltau,  y4//rdm.  Voiksversamml,  242;  Lange,  Udm,  Ait,  L  464.  Others  con- 
nected it  with  icaXor  "firewood/'  hence  "gathering;"  Serv.  in  Aen.  i.  39;  Isid. 
Etym,  xix.  I.  15;  Schol.  Luc.  i.  306.  Corssen,  Amspr,  i.  494,  proposes  to  derive  it 
from  a  root  "dat,"  which  appears  in  the  Greek  icXi/rei^ti'  (Lat.  ♦clat-e-re).  Germ, 
laden,  which  would  still  give  the  meaning  "summoning;  '*  cf.  Curtius,  Griech,  Etym. 
139;  Vanicek,  Griech.  Lat.  etym.  Worterb.  143  (*cla-t,  cla-t-ti-s).  Mommsen 
accepted  the  meaning  "  summoning ''  in  the  early  editions  of  his  History^  but  rejects 
it  in  the  Staatsrecht^  iii.  262  f.  (cf.  his  History^  English  ed.  i.  1900.  115  f.,  118}  on 
the  ground  that  however  adapted  it  may  have  been  to  the  later  political  classes,  it 
could  not  well  apply  to  the  fleet  and  army,  and  hence  could  not  belong  to  the  earlier 
use  of  the  word,  which  denoted  the  line  in  contrast  with  those  who  fought  outside 
the  line.  But  against  his  reasoning  it  could  be  urged  that  classis  with  the  idea  of 
"  summoning  "  first  applied  to  the  line  of  heavy  infantry  —  the  only  effective  part 
of  the  army;  and  when  once  the  connotation  of  "line"  had  been  established,  it 
could  easily  extend  to  the  fleet 

'  GelL  vi  (vii).  13:  "'Gassici*  dicebantur  non  omnes,  qui  in  quinque  classibus 
erant,  sed  primae  tantum  classb  homines,  qui  centum  et  viginti  quinque  milia  aeris 
ampliusve  censi  erant.  '  Infra  classem '  autem  appellabantur  secundae  classis  cetera- 
rumque  omnium  classium,  qui  minore  summa  aeris,  quod  supra  dixi,  censebantur. 
Hoc  eo  strictim  notavi,  quoniam  in  M.  Catonis  oratione,  qua  Voconiam  legem  suasit, 
quaeri  solet,  quid  sit  'classicus,'  quid  '  infra  classem; ' "  Fest.  ep.  113;  cf.  Cic  Verr. 
II.  i.  41.  104;  Pseud.  Ascon.  188;  Gains  ii.  274. 

*  The  statement  of  Diod.  xxiii.  2  (Muller),and  of  the  Ined.  Vat.  (in  Hermes,  xxviL 
121)  that  the  Romans  derived  their  round  shield  from  the  Etruscans  accords  with 
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were  grouped  in  centuries,^  forty  of  which  composed  the  classis 
in  the  fully  developed  phalanx.*  The  age  of  service  of  the 
juniors,  who  alone  fought  in  the  field,  extended  from  the  com- 
pleted seventeenth  to  the  completed  forty-sixth  year,*  whereas 
the  seniors  from  the  forty-seventh  to  the  sixtieth  year  formed  a 
reserve. 

A  still  nearer  connection  can  be  found  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Greek  horsemen.  As  is  proved  by  archaeology,  the 
earliest  Greek  knights  had  no  specialized  weapons  or  armor 
and  were  not  accustomed  to  fight  on  horseback,  but  were  heavy 
infantry  who  used  their  horses  simply  as  conveyance.*  The 
same  is  true  of  the  earliest  Roman  equites,  whose  equipment 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  horsemen.  On  account  of 
their  swiftness  they  were  primitively  called  celeres.*  Although 
these  mounted  footmen  are  generally  known  as  equites,  which 
in  this  sense  may  but  loosely  be  translated  knights,  the  Romans 
did  not  institute  a  true  cavalry  till  the  period  of  the  Samnite 
wars.^  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  horsemen,  Roman  as  well 
as  Greek,  were  provided  each  with  two  horses,^  one  for  the 
warrior  and  the  other  for  his  squire,*  and  that  the  mounted 

aicbacological  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  round  shield  by  the  early  Etruscans; 
FeOesrini,  in  MiUni,  Siudi  e  maieria/i,  u  91  ff.;  Helbig,  in  CompUi  rendus  de 
tumd.  des  ifutr.  1904.  ii.  196. 

1  The  notion  of  Delbrfick,  Gesch,  d,  JCriegsk,  i.  227,  that  the  army  was  not  organ- 
ised IB  centuries  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  republic  has  no  foundation  whatever. 

'  P.  76.    The  original  number  cannot  be  determined. 

*  Tnbero,  in  GelL  z.  28.  i ;  Non.  Marc.  523.  24.  From  this  fact  it  appears  that 
offitary  conditions  made  a  Car  greater  demand  upon  the  early  Romans  than  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

^  Helbig,  in  Comptes  rendus  de  Vaceul.  des  inser,  1900.  516  ff.;  Afem,  de  Vacad 
etc  xxxvii*  (i9^)*  157  &•;  Vermes  xl  (1905}.  109.  The  objection  of  Smith,  R6m, 
TimcJkr.  37,  n.  3,  is  not  well  founded. 

*  Incerttts  Auctor  (Huschke),  p.  I. 

^  Itud.  Fa/.,  in  Hermes  xxvii  (1892).  121 ;  Helbig,  ibid,  xl  (1905).  114.  The 
transvectio  equitum  was  instituted  in  304;  Liry  ix.  46.  15.  On  the  close  connection 
of  the  Roman  cavalry  with  that  of  the  Greeks  of  southern  Italy,  see  Pais,  Sioria  di 
Rmma^  L  ii.  607,  n.  i. 

^Tbe  priores  had  each  two  horses;  Granius  Licinianus  xxvi,  p.  29:  "Verum  de 
eqiitibas  non  omittam,  quos  Tarquinius  ita  constituit,  ut  priores  equites  binos  equos 
ia  prodium  ducerent;  "  cf.  Fest.  ep.  221.  On  the  Tarentine  cavalry,  see  Livy  xxxiiL 
29^  5.    The  inference  is  that  the  posteriores  had  one  horse  each. 

*  Helbig,  in  Hermes  xl  (1905).  107.  NoHtie  degli  Seavi,  1899.  167,  fig.  17  (cf. 
^  157};   190a  325,  fig.  28;  Pellegrini,  in  Milani,  Studi  e  maieriah,  L  106. 
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soldiers  of  Etruria  were  in  these  respects  the  same.*  A  further 
resemblance  between  the  earliest  Greek  and  Roman  horsemen 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  noble.^ 

In  their  account  of  the  growth  of  the  mounted  service  during 
the  regal  period  the  ancient  authorities  show  great  inconsistent 
cies.  It  seems  probable  that  the  early  annalists  pictured  the 
increase  in  the  knights  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  of  the  senate : 
at  first  Romulus  formed  a  troop,  or  century,  from  the  Ramnes ; 
afterward  a  second  was  added  from  the  Titles ;  and  still  later 
the  Luceres  furnished  a  third.*  Then  Tarquinius  Priscus 
doubled  the  number,  making  six  in  all,  and  Servius  finally  in- 
creased it  to  eighteen  centuries.  This  simple  development, 
itself  a  reconstruction,  was  complicated  by  the  desire  of  the 
historians  to  make  the  number  of  knights  under  Servius  ag^ee 
with  the  number  under  Augustus,  given  by  Dionysius^  at  about 
5CXX) ;  hence  the  assumption  of  200  or  even  300  knights  to  the 
century  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Romulus.^  It  is  possible  by 
clearing  away  these  evident  misconceptions  to  discover  the 
approximate  truth. 

When  the  chariot  gave  way  to  the  horseback  rider  is  not 
definitely  known ;  at  all  events  the  change  seems  to  have  taken 
place  under  Hellenic  influence,  and  could  hardly  therefore  have 
been  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.' 
The  idea  of  the  sources  is  that  there  came  to  be  three  troops 
of  horsemen,  furnished  by  the  tribes,^  as  well  as  three  regiments 
of  foot,  that  before  Servius  the  number  of  troops  of  horse  was 
doubled,  and  that  the  six  troops  thus  formed  were  named  ac- 
cordingly after  the  tribes  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses 
priores  and  posteriores  respectively.®  The  priores  had  each 
two  horses,  the  posteriores  one.*    Hence  the  essential  difference 

1  Pellegrini,  ibid.  i.  97,  fig.  5;   104,  fig.  10.      «  P.  75.      »  P.  3,  n.  8.      *  VI.  13.  4. 

*Thc  principal  sources  are  Cic.  Rep,  ii.  20.  36;  22.  39;  Livy  i.  13.  8;  15.  8; 
36.  7;  43.  8  f.;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  13;  vi.  13.  4;  Pliny,  N,H.  xxxiii.  (9.)  35;  Fest  ep. 
55;  Plut.  Rom,  13.  On  the  basis  of  these  sources  we  could  reckon  an  increase  to 
1800,  3600,  or  5400  according  to  our  assumption  as  to  the  number  of  horsemen  to 
the  century;  cf.  Gcrathcwohl,  Die  ReiUr  und die  RitUrcenturien^  3-8. 

•  Helbig,  in  Hermes^  xl  (1905).  lOl,  105,  107. 

'  Livy  i.  13.  8;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  13.  I  f. ;  Fest.  ep.  55. 

•  Cic.  Rep,  ii.  20.  36;   Livy  i.  36.  2,  7;  Fest.  344.  20;  ep.  349.     Writers  differ- 
slightly  in  the  form  of  the  names.  *  P.  73,  n.  7. 
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between  these  divisions  was  in  rank  and  wealth  rather  than  in 
the  relative  time  of  their  institution.  Long  after  Servius  both 
divisions  continued  to  be  patrician.^  As  the  centuriate  organ- 
ization of  Servius  applied  to  the  infantry,  the  cavalry  remained 
little  affected  by  it  The  six  troops  with  their  old  names  sur- 
vived, and  eventually  became  a  part  of  the  comitia  centuriata. 
In  the  military  sphere,  however,  the  troop  no  longer  retained 
its  identity ;  but  the  whole  body  was  divided  into  twenty  turmae, 
each  composed  of  three  decuries  commanded  by  decurions.^ 
When  with  the  institution  of  the  republic  the  phalanx  was 
split  into  two  legions,  ten  turmae  of  cavalry  were  assigned  to 
each  legion.'  As  in  historical  time  the  number  of  horsemen  to 
a  legion  did  not  exceed  3CX),^  and  as  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 

1  This  disHiiction  of  rank  among  the  patrician  centuries  of  the  comitia  centuriata 
ii  prored  by  the  expression  **  proceres  patricii "  in  the  Censoriae  Tabulae,  quoted  hf 
Fat.  249.  I :  **  Procum  patricium  in  descriptione  classium,  quam  fedt  Ser.  Tullius, 
sgntficat  procerum.  I  enim  sunt  principes;  **  Cic  Orat.  46. 156:  "  Centuriam  fabrum 
ct  procum,  ut  censoriae  tabulae  loquuntur,  audeo  dicere,  non  fabrorum  aut  procorum." 
Mofmnsen,  Udm.  Siaalsr,  iii.  109,  n.  I,  has  rightly  referred  it  to  one  of  the  sex  suf- 
firagia,  for  no  century  outside  this  group  could  have  been  so  designated;  cf.  liyy  ii. 
xx  II,  who  speaks  of  the  cavalry  as  proceres  iuventutis.  The  mention  of  a  century 
of  leading  patricians  implies  the  existence  of  one  or  more  centuries  of  the  less  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  same  rank,  which  must  have  been  the  rest  of  the  sex 
loffiragiju  The  superior  rank  of  the  equites  in  early  Rome  is  proved  by  Dion.  HaL 
it  13.  I;  iv.  18.  i;  Livy  i.  43.  8  f.;  ii.  20.  ii.  In  ii.  24.  2  livy  implies  that  the 
patricians  did  not  serve  on  foot  (militare),  and  in  iiL  27.  i  he  speaks  of  a  patrician 
who,  as  an  exception  among  his  rank,  served  on  foot  because  of  his  poverty.  In 
iL  42  f.  he  distinguishes  the  cavalry  from  the  infantry  as  patricians  from  plebeians. 
The  fact  that  in  the  political  conflict  between  the  two  social  classes  the  patricians 
often  threatened  to  carry  on  foreign  wars  with  the  aid  merely  of  their  clients  (cf. 
Dion.  HaL  x.  15,  27  f.,43)  proves  that  the  phalanx  was  essentially  plebeian.  On  the 
honorable  place  of  the  equites  in  the  camp,  see  Nitzsch,  in  //isf,  Zeiischr,  vii  (1862). 
145.  That  the  sex  sufTragia  remained  patrician  down  to  the  reform  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  is  probable;  cf.  Sallust,  Hist,  i.  ii,  who  represents  the. struggle  between 
the  social  classes  as  continuing  to  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Hannibal;  see  also 
Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  iii.  254. 

■  Dion.  HaL  it  7.  4;  cf.  Polyb.  vi.  25.  i;  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  91 :  "Turma  terima  (e 
ia  n  abiit)  quod  ter  deni  equites  ex  tribus  tribubus  Titiensium  Ramnium  Lucerum 
fiebant :  itaque  primi  singularum  decuriones  dicti,  qui  ab  eo  in  singulis  turmis  sunt 
ctiamnnnc  temi;  "  cf.  Curiatius,  in  Fest  355.  6.  *  Cf.  Polyb.  vi.  25.  I. 

*  Three  hundred  is  given  as  normal  by  Polyb.  L  16.  2;  vL  20.  9.  In  iii.  107. 10  f. 
be  states  it  at  200,  increased  to  300  when  to  meet  extraordinary  cases  the  legion 
was  strengthened  to  5000;  cf.  iL  24.  3.  Livy,  xxii.  36.  3,  agrees  with  the  latter  state- 
Bent  Monunsen,  Rdm,  Siaatsr,  iii.  477,  believes  that  the  normal  number  was  300^ 
decreased  to  200  when  a  greater  number  of  legions  was  levied. 
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pose  that  at  an  earlier  period  this  arm  of  the  service  was 
proportionally  stronger,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  Servian 
phalanx,  or  double  legion,  the  number  did  not  exceed  600. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  appears  clear  that  the  Ser- 
vian military  system  rested  upon  a  division  of  the  citizens  into 
four  groups,  closely  corresponding  to  the  Athenian  census 
divisions:  (i)  the  equites  priores,  like  the  pentacosiomedimni, 
(2)  the  equites  posteriores,  like  the  hippeis,^  (3)  the  classis,  like 
the  zeugitae,  (4)  the  light  troops  infra  classem,  like  the  thetes. 
The  distinction  between  priores  and  posteriores  rested  not  upon 
an  assessment  but  upon  a  less  precise  difference  in  wealth, 
whether  determined  by  the  individual  concerned  or  by  the 
state  we  cannot  know;  it  represented,  too,  a  gradation  of 
nobility.  The  distinction  between  the  knights  and  the  classici 
was  one  of  rank ;  that  between  the  classis  and  the  soldiers  infra 
classem  was  alone  determined  by  the  census. 

III.    The  Development  of  the  Five  Post-Servian  Military 
Divisions  on  the  Basis  of  Census  Ratings 

This  arrangement  was  by  no  means  final.  Further  changes 
were  made  in  both  foot  and  horse  which  were  to  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  organization  of  the  comitia  centuriata.  After  a  time' 
two  additions  of  men  less  heavily  armed  than  the  classici  were 
made  to  the  phalanx,  whether  simultaneously  or  successively 
cannot  be  determined.  There  were  now  forty  centuries  of 
classici,  and  the  additions  comprised  ten  centuries  each,  the 
second  less  heavily  armed  than  the  first,  though  they  may  both 
be  considered  heavy  in  contrast  with  the  light  troops.  Perhaps 
the  state  according  to  its  ability  made  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
equipment,  so  as  to  render  the  entire  phalanx  as  evenly  armed 
as   possible.'    It  numbered  sixty  centuries  of  heavy  infantry, 

1  Niese,  Hist.  Zeitschr,  xcviii  (1907).  283,  rightly  assumes  that  the  first  and  second 
classes  at  Athens  were  not  cavalry;  Helbig  is  right  in  understanding  them  to  be 
mounted  hoplites.  Niese*s  criticism  (ibid.  287  and  n.  i)  of  Helbig's  view  is  not 
convincing. 

3  Considerable  time  was  required  for  the  establishment  of  the  earliest  known 
meaning  of  classis  before  the  second  and  third  divisions  were  added. 

*  This  is  a  conjecture  of  Bruncke,  in  PhiloL  xl  (1881).  362,  favored  by  Delbriick, 
Cesch,  d,  Kriegik,  i.  222. 
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composed  of  three  grades  which  depended  upon  the  census 
rating,*  The  light  troops  were  also  grouped  in  two  divisions 
on  the  same  principle.  The  first  comprised  ten  centuries; 
originally  the  second  may  have  contained  the  same  number,  in 
which  case  four  were  afterward  added  to  make  the  fourteen 
known  to  exist  in  the  fully  developed  system.^  There  were  five 
divisions  of  infantry  amounting  to  eighty-four  centuries  of  a 
hundred  men  each.  Undoubtedly  the  growth  of  the  army  to 
this  degree  of  strength  was  gradual,  though  the  successive  steps 
cannot  be  more  minutely  traced.' 

In  making  the  levy  the  military  tribunes  selected  the  soldiers 
from  the  lists  of  tribesmen,  taking  one  tribe  after  another  as  the 
bt  determined.*  The  early  Romans  must  have  striven  to  dis- 
tribute the  population  as  equally  as  possible  among  the  tribes  in 
order  to  render  them  approximately  equal  in  capacity  for  mili- 
tary service.  As  long  as  this  equality  continued,  the  oflftcials 
could  constitute  the  army  of  an  equal  number  of  men  from  each 
tribe.  These  considerations  explain  the  close  relation  in  early 
time  between  the  number  of  tribes  and  of  centuries  as  well  as 
the  suggestions  offered  by  our  sources  as  to  an  early  connection 
between  the  centuries  and  the  tribes.*  While  there  were  but 
twenty  tribes  we  may  suppose  that  the  legion  comprised  but 
4000  men,  which  was  raised  to  4200  when  the  twenty-first  tribe 
was  added.  In  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  number  of 
centuries  to  the  legion.  If  but  half  the  available  military 
strength  was  required,  the  magistrates  might  draw  by  lot  ten 

» P.  79. 86. 

*  UsttaUy  fcbolars  (cf.  Domazewski,  in  PAuly-Wissowa,  Real'EncycL  iii.  1953  f. ; 
Delbrikkf  CesA,  <L  Kri^sk,  i.  227  ;  Smith,  Rdm,  Timokr,  39)  assume  fifteen  centu- 
ries for  the  fifth  rating,  on  the  authority  of  Livy  i.  43.  7;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  17.  2  ;  vii. 
59.  5.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  phalanx  is  only  inference,  which  to  be  acceptable 
Bast  hare  at  least  the  merit  of  possibility.  The  number  fifteen  is  wrong  because  it 
could  not  have  been  divided  evenly  between  the  two  legions  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  will  be  shown  later  (p.  208)  that  in  all  probability  the  fifteenth  century  was  not 
Bttlitary  but  was  added  in  the  make  up  of  the  comiiia  centuriata. 

*  MCiller,  in  Phihl,  xxxiv  (1876).  129,  is  right  in  supposing  that  the  legion  was 
Arengthened  between  the  time  of  Servius  and  387,  but  it  was  not  in  the  way  he 
atsanei.  The  tradition  of  a  legion  (half  phalanx)  of  4000  men  is  preserved  in 
liry  vL  22.  8. 

*  Pblyb.  vL  aa 

*  Ct  Soiith,  R6m.  Timokr,  121  ff. 
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tribes  from  which  to  make  the  levy.^  It  was  an  easy  matter  as 
long  as  the  heavy  troops  were  limited  to  the  classis;^  but  when 
two  other  ratings  were  added,  and  when  meantime  the  tribes 
must  have  grown  unlike  in  population,  it  became  practically 
impossible  to  maintain  for  each  rating  a  just  proportion  from 
the  tribes;^  and  perhaps  this  was  the  chief  reason  for  the 
modification  in  the  method  of  recruiting.  When  therefore  the 
tribes  were  increased  to  twenty-five,  and  it  was  deemed  inex- 
pedient to  make  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  legion,^  a 
new  principle  was  adopted  for  the  levy :  after  determining  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of  men  needed  and  the  whole  number 
available,  the  officers  drew  from  each  tribe  a  number  propor- 
tionate to  its  capacity.^  It  would  ag^ee  well  with  all  the  known 
facts  to  suppose  that  the  addition  of  the  second  and  third 
rating^,  followed  by  a  more  thorough  org^anization  of  the  light 
troops,  belongs  to  the  early  republic  (Sog-sS/),*  when  Rome 
needed  all  her  strength  in  her  life  and  death  struggle  with 
hostile  neighbors.  At  the  same  time  the  purchase  of  armor 
and  the  increased  burden  of  military  duty  would  help  account 

^  Uvj  IT.  46.  I  :  **  Dilectom  baberi  non  ex  toio  punn  popnlo  placnit :  decern 
tribos  lorte  dacUe  sanU  Ex  bb  scriptos  inniores  dao  tribani  ad  bdlam  dnzere." 
If  tbit  passage  does  not  state  a  bistorical  Uct^  at  least  it  gives  tbe  idea  of  tbe  writer 
as  to  the  custom  of  earlier  time.  '  P.  72,  76. 

»  Cf.  Smitb»  /^m.  Tim^kr,  51  fl. 

*  In  time  of  especial  danger,  bowever,  tbe  legion  was  increased  to  five  tbonsand; 
Polyb.  vi.  2a  & 

»  Cf.  Mommsen,  ^'*f.  SUmtsr.  iiL  268,  n.  2. 

*  That  tbe  phalanx  was  a  comparatively  late  institntion  at  Rome,  or  tbat  it  was 
slow  in  becoming  the  only  military  S3rstem,  is  indicated  by  tbe  snrriTal  in  tradition 
of  a  more  primitive  mode  of  warfare.  Sometimes  in  tbe  early  republic  a  single  gens 
with  its  clients  toi^k  tbe  field ;  for  tbe  Fabian  gens,  see  livy  ii  48  fi.  Often  the 
patricians  threatened  to  arm  their  clients,  to  carry  on  a  war  without  tbe  aid  of  tbe 
troublesome  plebeians ;  cf.  Dion.  HaL  x.  15,  27  f.,  43.  As  there  was  no  motive  in 
later  time  for  tbe  invention  of  such  stories,  they  must  contain  a  kernel  of  real  tradi- 
tion  ;  hence  they  could  not  go  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  arc  so  old  as  tbe  fifth. 

Collateral  evidence  tbat  the  second  and  third  divisions  were  instituted  relalindy 
late  may  he  found  in  the  circumstance  tbat  the  scutum,  tbe  distinctive  piece  of  armor 
of  these  dix-isiofis,  was  introduced  no  earlier  than  the  age  of  CamiUus  —  tbe  period 
of  the  war  with  Veii  and  the  Gallic  conflagration  ;  Livy  viii.  &.  3 ;  MfQler-Deecke, 
KtfuskfT^  i.  366.  It  was  Samnite  (Athen,  vi.  to6,  p.  273  f. ;  of.  SalL  CaL  51),  and 
was  therefore  probably  adopted  in  tbe  fourth  century  when  Rome  first  came  into 
contact  with  that  peoj^le. 
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for  the  desperate  economic  condition  of  the  poorer  peasants  of 
that  epoch. 

The  proportions  of  the  five  ratings  —  20-1 5-10-5-2  J  or  2  — 
to  be  discussed  hereaf  ter,^  suggest  an  explanation  of  their  origin. 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  normal  holding  of  the 
well-to-do  citizen  was  a  twenty-iugera  lot  and  that  the  Servian 
phalanx  was  composed  of  possessors  of  that  amount,  the  light- 
armed  being  their  sons  and  others  distinctly  inferior  in  wealth. 
In  course  of  a  few  generations  as  the  population  g^ew,  with  no 
corresponding  territorial  expansion  or  colonization  or  industrial 
development,  and  with  only  a  limited  conversion  of  waste  to 
arable  land,  many  of  the  lots  became  divided  and  subdivided. 
The  result  was  a  weakening  of  the  phalanx  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  military  resources.  The 
institution  of  the  five  ratings  as  a  basis  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  army  was  a  temporary  expedient  for  meeting  the  crisis, 
to  be  superseded  not  long  afterward  by  a  better  system  founded 
on  military  pay.  In  all  probability  the  introduction  of  the  five 
ratings,  or  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion, should  be  closely  connected  with  the  institution  of  the 
censorship  in  443  or  435.'  The  supposition  would  give  us  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  creation  of  this  new  office  at  that  time, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  army  would  explain  the  success  of 
the  Romans  in  the  wars  immediately  following. 

How  the  five  ratings  were  arrayed  in  battle  is  unknown.  If 
the  front  counted  a  thousand  men  (milites),^  the  classis  com- 
prised four  ranks  (4000),  the  second  and  third  ratings  one  rank 
each,  making  in  all  six  ranks  of  heavy  troops  (6000).*  Twenty 
centuries  could  be  drawn  from  the  two  ratings  of  light  troops 
to  complete  the  eight  ranks  when  needed.^    But  the  Romans 

'  It  is  erident  to  the  reader  that  these  proportions  are  those  of  the  discriptio  cen- 
tnriamm  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  (p.  66  above),  and  it  will  be  made  clear  below 
(p.  86)  that  the  ratings  were  originally  in  terms  of  iugera,  the  minima  of  the  five 
ratings  being  in  all  probability  20,  15,  10,  5,  and  2\  or  2  iugera  respectively. 

*  For  the  date,  see  Monmisen,  /^dm,  Staatsr.  ii.  334  f. ;  Kubitschek,  in  Pauly- 
WiMowa,  Real-EncycL  iii.  1902  I.  \  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma,  I.  ii.  13,  33  f. 

'  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  etymology  suggested  by  Varro,  Z.  Z.  ▼.  89 ;  cf. 
^han,  Aiirdm,  Volkrversamml,  256.  *  Cf.  Liers,  Kriegsw,  d.  Alien,  46. 

*  Dionysius  HaL  iv.  17.  i,  includes  the  fourth  rating  in  the  phalanx  of  heavy  in- 
iutry.    For  other  possibilities  of  arrangement,  see  Smith,  Rlim.  Timokr.  46  f. 
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undoubtedly  exercised  the  same  good  judgment  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  varying  their  formation  to  suit  the  emergency;^ 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  wrong  to  assume  the  same  depth 
for  all  occasions  or  an  even  depth  for  any  one  occasion* 
The  management  of  long  lines  one-man  deep  must  have  been 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.^  The  explanation  already 
suggested,  that  the  state  supplied  the  deficiency  in  equipment,* 
would  greatly  simplify  the  case,  for  there  would  then  exist  no 
need  of  arraying  the  census  groups  in  successive  lines.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  tactic  arrangement,  it  did  not  continue 
long,  for  soon  after  the  introduction  of  regular  pay,  about 
400  B.C./  the  distinction  between  the  ratings  ceased  to  have  an 
importance  for  military  affairs. 

IV.    The  Question  as  to  the  Connection  of  the  Supernumeraries 
and  the  Seniors  with  the  Military  Centuries 

A  number  of  supernumeraries  termed  accensi  velati  accom- 
panied the  army.  The  epithet  accensi  proves  them  to  have 
been  outside  the  five  ratings,  while  velati  describes  them  as 
wearing  civilian  dress.  We  are  informed  by  the  sources  that 
they  carried  water  and  weapons  to  the  fighting  men,  stepped 
into  the  places  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  acted  as  servants 
to  the  lower  officers.*  These  men  could  not  have  been  organ- 
ized in  centuries,*  for  they  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  behind 

1  Thuc.  V.  68 ;  p.  86  above. 

^Dclbruck,  Gesch,  (L  Kriegsk.  i.  229;  Smith,  Rom,  Timokr.  45  ff.  That  the 
second  and  third  divisions  of  the  phalanx  were  sometimes  withdrawn  to  operate 
on  the  flanks  (Soltan,  Alirdm,  VolksversammL  249)  is  possible,  though  we  have  no 
proof  of  it. 

*  P.  76.  From  early  times  the  Greek  and  Italian  states  kept  arsenals  with  which 
to  arm  the  poor  in  crises ;   Liers,  Kriegsiv,  d,  AlUn^  36  f.  *  P.  84. 

*  Fest.  cp.  14,  18,  369 ;  Varro,  Z.  L.  vii.  56-58.  From  them  the  centurions  and 
decurions  engaged  their  servants  ;  Cato,  in  Varro,  Z,  Z.  vii.  58  ;  Varro,  Vii,  pop,  rom, 
iii,  in  Non.  Marc.  520 ;  Veget.  ii.  19.  Hence  they  served  the  civil  magistrates  as- 
attendants ;  cf.  Censoriae  Tabulae,  in  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  88 ;  Livy  iiL  33.  8 ;  Suet. 
Caei,  20 ;  Non.  Marc.  59.  They  must  have  correspK>nded  with  the  squires  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  cavalry ;  p.  73.  They  were  sometimes  called  adscriptivi,  or  as 
carriers  ferentarii.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  secretaries  and  other  attendants 
of  the  higher  oflicers  were  also  drawn  from  them,  this  circumstance  would  help 
explain  the  honor  attaching  to  the  collegium  accensorum  velatorum  of  imperial 
time  ;   Mommsen,  R6m.  StaaUr,  iii.  289  ;   Delbriick,  Gesch,  d,  fCriegsk,  i.  233. 

*  Notwithstanding  Kubitschek,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  i.  135  f. 
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the  light  troops ;  they  extended  along  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
army,*  and  must  have  greatly  exceeded  one  hundred  or  even 
two  hundred.  The  musicians,^  too,  who  accompanied  the  army 
were  not  grouped  in  two  centuries,  for  they  were  distributed 
throughout  the  army.'  There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  exactly 
two  hundred  musicians*  or  exactly  two  hundred  workmen,^  or 
for  supposing  that  any  of  the  men  of  this  description  were  organ- 
ized in  centuries  in  the  army.  Reasoning  in  a  similar  way  in 
regard  to  the  seniors,  we  conclude  that  their  organization  in 
centuries  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  original  Servian  sys- 
tem. A  military  century,  as  the  name  indicates,  must  have 
contained  a  hundred  men.*  But  in  any  static  population  there 
are  three  times  as  many  men  between  seventeen  and  forty-six 
as  between  forty-six  and  sixty  ^  —  in  Rome  there  were  three 
times  as  many  juniors  as  seniors ;  and  as  the  number  of  junior 
and  senior  centuries  was  equal,  the  latter  could  have  contained 
only  about  thirty-three  each,  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
male  population  between  seventeen  and  forty-six  years  was 
organized  in  centuries. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  senior  century  contained  so  few  men 
suggests  that  it  was  not  a  military  institution.  This  impression 
b  confirmed  by  the  information  that  the  seniors  were  reserved 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  while  the  juniors  took  the  field  in 


1  Liry  viii.  8.  8.  Leinveber,  in  PhilcL  N.  F.  zv  (1902).  j6,  estimates  558  acceosi 
to  the  legion. 

*  The  cornidnes  tubidnesque  ;  lAtj  L  43.  7. 

*Tbe  cornidnes  marched  in  front  of  the  banners;  Joseph.  Bell,  lud,  ▼.  48; 
Fiebiger,  in  Pauly-Wiiaowa,  Real-EncycL  iv.  1602. 

^  The  number  is  unknown.  In  the  legio  III  Augusta  there  were  thirty-six  comi- 
ones ;    CIL,  viL  2557 ;  Fiebiger,  ibid.  1603. 

»  Urf  L  43-  3. 

*  Varro,  Z.  Z.  ▼.  88 :  "  Centuria  qui  sub  uno  centurione  sunt,  quorum  centenarius 
iBStasnumerus;*'Fest.ep.  53  :  "Centuria  .  .  .  significat  .  .  .  in  re  militari  centum 
homines ;  "  Isid.  Eiym.  ix.  3.  48 ;  cf.  Huschke,  Verf,  d,  Serv.  107. 

f  Estimates  have  been  made  by  Mflller,  in  PhiloL  xxxiv  (1876).  127;  Delbrflck, 
Gtsdk,  d,  Kriegtk,  i.  224;  Beloch,  Bevdlk,  d.  griech.-rdm.  IVell,  42  f.;  Smith,  ^/w. 
Timokr,  67.  In  the  United  States  the  ratio  is  more  than  four  to  one  ;  Special 
ReporU :  Suppl,  Analysis  and  Derivative  Tables^  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United 
States^  1900,  Washington,  1906.  p.  170  f.  The  estimate  given  in  the  text  is  based 
upon  the  ''Deutsche  Sterbetafel "  for  men,  in  E.  Czuber,  IVarscheinlichheits* 
rechnnng  (Ldpzig,  1903),  p.  572,  574.  The  ratio  is  ahnost  exactly  three. 
o 
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active  service.^  When  we  reflect  that  even  in  the  early  republic 
the  seniors  could  not  often  have  been  called  on  for  defence,  as 
the  juniors  were  ordinarily  sufficient  for  the  purpose,*  that  the 
manning  of  the  walls  did  not  necessarily  require  a  division  into 
companies  or  an  equipment  like  that  for  field  service,  and  that 
when  it  was  thought  expedient  for  the  seniors  to  serve  in  cen- 
turies or  cohorts,  their  enrolment  in  these  companies  is  espe- 
cially mentioned,  our  conviction  that  the  senior  centuries  did 
not  belong  to  the  original  Servian  organization  grows  into  a 
certainty.* 

V.    Conclusions  as  to  the  Servian  and  Early  Republican  Organ- 
izations ;  Transition  to  the  Manipular  Legion 

In  our  search  for  the  Servian  and  post-Servian  schemes  of  mili- 
tary organization  we  found  it  necessary  to  eliminate  from  the 
discriptio  centuriarum  all  the  centuries  of  pedites  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  juniors.  But  even  a  military  century  of  juniors 
could  not  have  remained  identical  with  a  voting  century;  for  the 

^  Livy  i.  43.  a.  For  the  year  401,  lee  Livy  v.  10.  4  :  "  Nee  iuniores  modo  con- 
tcripti,  ted  tenioret  etiam  coacti  nomina  dare,  ut  orbis  custodiain  agerent ;  "  for  589, 
vi.  a.  6  ;  for  386,  vi.  6.  14  ;  for  296,  z.  ai.  4  :  "  Nee  in^nui  modo  aut  iuniores  Sacra- 
mento adacti,  ted  teniorum  etiam  cohortes  factae  libertinique  centuriati.  Et  defen- 
denilae  urbis  consilia  agitabantur ;  **  of.  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staaisr,  ii.  409,  n.  5.  The 
latt  of  the  de^nite  instances  here  mentioned  could  alone  be  historical,  and  in  this 
case  not  centuriae  or  legiones  but  cohortes  seniorum  are  spoken  of. 

«  Cf.  Dclbrdck,  Gesck.  d,  A'riigsJk.  i.  227  f. 

*  If  the  senior  centuries  were  formed  in  the  way  assumed  by  Mommsen,  Mm. 
SfaaSir,  iii.  a6l  (**Nicht  selbstSndig  gebildet  wordcn,  sondern  daraus  herrorge- 
gangen,  dass  wer  aus  einer  Centurie  des  ersten  Aufgebots  Alters  halber  ausschled, 
damit  in  die  entsprechende  Centurie  des  zweiten  Aufgebots  eintrat "),  about  a  half 
generation  must  have  been  required  to  evolve  them.  An  objection  to  his  idea  is  that 
the  military  centuries  as  well  as  the  legions  were  formed  anew  at  each  year's  \erj 
(l\>lyb.  vi.  20,  24),  whereas  the  political  centuries  were  made  up  by  the  censors 
(cf.  CHc.  A*^,  ii.  22.  40  :  **  In  una  centiiria  censebantur"),  doubtless  modifier.!  annu- 
ally by  the  consuls.  A  military  century  and  a  political  century  accordingly  could  not 
have  been  composed  of  the  same  men. 

'I'lie  Tabulae  luniorum  contained  the  names  of  all  juniors  in  honorable  service  in 
the  field  ;  livy  xxiv.  iSw  7.  Tabulae  Seniorum  are  not  mentioned.  Cassis  luniomm 
(Kett.  246.  30)  may  apply  to  all  eighty-five  (or  eighty-four^  centuries  of  juniors,  as 
La^ge,  A^*«i.  .-/JSr.  i.  474,  supposes,  or  to  the  first  class  ;  Tubcro,  Historiae,  i,  in  GelL 
X.  28.  1  :  **  Scripsit  Servium  Tuilium  regem,  populi  Romani  cum  illas  quinque  daascrs 
iunk^um  ceusus  faciendi  gratia  ixistitueret*'  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  a 
separate  list  of  seniors. 
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former  comprised  a  fixed  number  and  the  same  for  all  ratings, 
whereas  in  the  comitia  of  historical  time  the  centuries  varied 
greatly  in  size,  many  of  them  containing  far  more  than  a  hun- 
dred men  each.  In  the  four  lower  classes  each  century  con- 
tained as  many  men  as  the  entire  first  class ;  ^  and  individuals 
constantly  shifted  from  one  class  to  another  as  their  several 
properties  increased  or  diminished.^  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore, 
to  think  of  the  army  as  identical  with  even  the  junior  centuries 
of  the  comitia.'  Doubtless  when  the  Servian  army  was  first 
introduced,  its  organization  was  made  to  fit  actual  conditions,  so 
that  all  who  were  liable  to  service  found  their  place  in  it ;  but  as 
the  political  assembly  of  centuries  was  instituted  many  years 
afterward,  the  army  with  its  various  enlargements  could  have 
kept  meanwhile  no  more  than  approximate  pace  with  the 
changing  population,  and  at  no  time  could  it  include  the  physi- 
cally disqualified,  who  nevertheless  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
junior  centuries  of  the  political  assembly.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  soldiers  in  the  army  too  young  to  be  in  the  comitia 
centuriata.* 

The  conclusion  as  to  the  strength  of  the  army  in  the  first 
years  of  the  republic,  before  the  latter  had  acquired  any  con- 
siderable accession  of  territory,  corresponds  closely  with  a  mod- 
erate estimate  of  the  population  under  the  conditions  then 
existing.  The  area  of  the  state  was  about  983  square  kilome- 
ters (equivalent  to  379.5  sq.  mi.  or  242,899  acres).*  Estimat- 
ing the  population  of  this  agricultural  community  at  its  maxi- 
mum of  sixty  to  the  square  kilometer,  we  should  have  less  than 
60,000  for  the  entire  area.^    The  number  of  men  from  seventeen 

^  Gc.  Rep,  ii.  22.  40 :  **  Illarum  autem  sex  et  nonaginta  centurianim  in  una  cen- 
taria  turn  quidem  plures  centebantur  qaam  paene  in  prima  classe  tota." 

*  Soltan,  AUrdm,  VoUksversamml.  240. 

*  The  confusion  of  the  comitia  with  the  anny,  which  the  ancient  writers  began, 
file  modems  have  intensified  till  the  subject  has  become  utteriy  incomprehensible. 
Chiefly  to  Genz,  Servianischi  Ceniurienverfassung  (1874)  and  Soltau,  Alrom,  Volks- 
versammiungen  (1880)  belongs  the  credit  of  putting  in  a  clear  light  the  fact  that  the 
originml  Senrian  organization  was  an  army.  Both  authors,  however,  have  made  the 
foodamental  mistake  of  supposing  that  for  a  time  during  the  early  republic  the  army 
officiated  as  an  assembly.  *  Livy  xxiv.  8.  19. 

*  After  the  inclusion  of  the  Tribus  Qustumina  ;  Beloch,  Ital,  Bund^  74  ;  Smith, 
Rhm.  Timokr,  58,  n.  I. 

*  Delbrfick,  Cesck,  d.  Kriegsk.  i.  223  f. ;  Smith,  R6m,  Timokr,  58. 
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to  sixty,  the  Roman  military  age,  should  be  about  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  population^  —  less  therefore  than  18,000.  If  the 
ratio  of  juniors  to  seniors  was  about  three  to  one,^  we  should 
have  about  13,000  juniors  to  5000  seniors.  But  a  deduction 
must  be  made  for  slaves  and  for  the  physically  incapacitated, 
leaving  perhaps  9000  or  10,000  juniors  and  3000  or  4000 
seniors.  These  results  are  not  unreasonable.  Making  allow- 
ance for  several  hundred  supernumeraries,'  we  should  then 
have  no  more  than  enough  juniors  to  fill  the  eighty-four  centu- 
ries of  foot  and  the  six  troops  of  horse.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  all  available  forces  were  included  in  the  army  and  that  the 
junior  centuries  could  not  have  contained  more  than  a  hundred 
men  each. 

Even  before  the  phalanx  had  thus  been  brought  to  perfection, 
modifications  were  being  made  in  the  equipment  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gallic  invasion.*  The  introduction  of  pay,  about 
400  B.C.,  as  has  been  said,^  broke  down  the  distinction  of  equip- 
ment based  on  degree  of  wealth,  and  not  long  afterward,  prob- 
ably in  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars,  the  phalanx  gave  way 
to  the  manipular  legion,  which  reached  its  full  development  in 
the  Punic  wars.* 

VI.    The  Five  Classes  and  their  Ratings 

Though  originally  denoting  the  men  of  the  first  rating,  who 
possessed  the  fullest  equipment,^  the  term  classis  with  an  ex- 
planatory adjective  came  to  apply  to  the  entire  army  ®  or  to  its 
component  parts.®  The  plural  **  classes  "  came  finally  to  mean 
the  five  census  groups,  represented  by  the  five  timocratic  grada- 
tions of  the  comitia  centuriata.  What  had  formerly  been  the 
classis  then  came  to  be  known  as  classis  prima,  and  the  ''  infra 
classem "  ratings   were    numbered    downward    second,    third, 

*  Beloch,  Bevdlk,  cL griech.-rdm,  WelU  53  ;  Meyer,  Forsch,  t.  alt.Gesch,  ii.  162, n. 
3  ;  Delbriick,  ibid.  i.  14.  Fcrrero*8  estimate  (^Greatness  and  Decline  of  /Comet  »•  i) 
of  a  total  population  of  150,000  seems  to  be  too  large. 

2  P.  81.  »  Cf.  Liers,  Kriegsw.  d.  AUen,  10. 

*  Ascribed  to  Camillas ;   Plut.  Cam.  40 ;  cf.  Fr5hlich,  Gesch,  d,  Kriegsjuhrung' 
und  Kri^kunst  der  Romer  zur  Zeit  der  Rep,  ;  Schiller,  R6m,  Alt  708. 

»  P.  80;  cf.  63.  •  FrShlich,  ibid.  21  f. ;  Schiller,  ibid.  ^P.  76. 

•  Fest.  189.  13;  ep.  56,  225;   Fabius  Pictor,  Annales,  i,  in  Cell.  x.  15.  3  f. 

•  Cell.  i.  1 1.  3  ;  Vergil,  Aen,  vii,  716 :  *•  Hortinae  classes." 
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fourth,  and  fifth.  Probably  this  extension  in  the  use  of  the 
word  was  not  made  till  after  the  disappearance  of  the  ratings 
from  the  army  —  how  much  later  we  do  not  know.  In  a  speech 
delivered  in  169  in  favor  of  the  lex  Voconia  the  elder  Cato 
more  than  once  examined  into  the  meaning  of  classicus  and 
infra  classem.^  A  hasty  inference  would  be  that  at  this  late 
date  classis  was  still  strictly  limited  to  the  first  rating.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  early  meaning  might  be  retained  in  a 
legal  formula  long  after  it  had  disappeared  from  general  use, 
that  classicus  certainly  preserved  its  original  meaning  notwith- 
standing the  new  development  of  the  noun  from  which  it  is 
derived,  and  especially  that  the  early  sense  of  the  terms  classi- 
cus and  infra  classem  was  not  generally  known  in  169,  else  Cato 
would  not  have  taken  such  pains  to  define  them.  We  know 
that  the  ratings  were  termed  classes  in  1 1 1,^  and  from  what  has 
just  been  said  on  the  Voconian  law  it  seems  probable  that  the 
development  took  place  long  before  169.  The  circumstance 
that  in  their  '' discriptio  centuriarum  "  Livy  and  Dionysius  make 
no  reference  to  the  distinction  between  classis  and  infra  classem 
would  favor  the  supposition  that  they  found  no  such  distinction 
in  their  common  source  —  ultimately  Fabius  Pictor.  Hence  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  classis  was  used  in  its  historical  meaning  of 
property  class  in  the  censorial  document  from  which  Fabius 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  fully  developed  comitia  centuriata, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  period  immediately  following  269.' 

^GcU.  Ti  (vii).  13.  3:  "In  M.  Gitonis  oradone,  quaVoconiam  legem  faasit, qoaeri 
tolet,  quid  lit  daiiicus,  quid  infra  classem  ;"  p.  90  below. 

*  CIL.  i.  200  (Lex  Agr.).  37 :  ("  Recuperatores  ex  ci)Tibiis  L  quei  classis  primae 
sent,  XI  dato.'' 

*  P.  66  f. ;  cf.  Fest  249.  i :  "In  descriptione  dassium  quam  fecit  Ser.  Tullius." 
The  attempt  of  Smith,  R6m,  Timokr,^  especially  140  ff.,to  prove  that  the  five  classes 
were  introduced  by  the  censors  of  179  has  nothing  in  its  favor.  It  rests  upon  Livy 
xL  51.  9:  "  Mutamnt  suffragia,  regionatimque  generibus  hominum  causisque  et 
qnaestibas  tribos  descripsemnt"  This  passage  makes  no  reference  to  the  classes.  In 
"  generibtts  hominom  "  are  included  chiefly  the  "  genus  ingenuum  "  and  the  "  genus 
fibertinnm."  "  Causis"  applies  to  those  conditions  of  the  libertini,  such  as  the  pos- 
session of  children  of  a  definite  age,  which  might  serve  as  a  ground  for  enrolment 
IB  a  mral  tribe  ;  and  "  quaestibus  "  refers  to  the  distinction  between  landowners  and 
the  "  opifices  et  sellularii "  of  the  city.  *'  They  changed  the  arrangement  for  voting, 
and  drew  up  the  tribal  lists  on  a  local  basis  according  to  the  social  orders,  the  con- 

,  and  the  calUngi  of  men; "  cf.  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  IL  265  f.;  p.  354  f.  below. 
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Before  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  312,  mili- 
tary service  within  the  census  ratings  was  based  on  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  and  the  gradations  of  equipment,  while  they  lasted, 
must  therefore  have  been  determined  by  the  size  of  the  estate 
reckoned  in  iugera.^  Huschke  ^  rightly  inferred  that  the  num- 
ber of  iugera  marking  the  lower  limit  of  each  division  must 
have  been  proportioned  to  the  later  money  ratings,  and  assumed 
accordingly  20,  15,  10,  5,  2 J  or  2  iugera  as  the  respective  mini- 
mal holdings  of  the  five  divisions.  Although  absolute  certainty 
is  unattainable,  most  scholars  accept  his  conclusions  as  prob- 
able.^ Before  the  change  was  made  in  the  appraisements  from 
amount  of  land  to  money,  the  census  gradations  ceased  to  serve 
a  military  purpose.  In  the  further  discussion  of  these  groups 
reference  is  therefore  solely  to  their  political  character, 
especially  as  expressed  in  the  organization  of  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  Till  the  time  of  Marius,  however,  the  soldiers  were 
ordinarily  recruited  from  the  classes  —  that  is,  from  the  citizens 
who  possessed  at  least  the  qualification  of  the  lowest  g^oup.^ 

The  money  ratings  of  312  are  not  recorded;  we  know  those 
only  of  the  time  following  269.  The  ratings  of  the  earlier  date 
must  have  been  in  the  nominally  libral  asses  then  current.  For 
a  long  time,  probably  down  to  312,  the  as  remained  at  eleven 

Among  the  many  objections  to  Smith's  theory  these  two  may  be  mentioned :  if  the 
classes  were  introduced  at  this  late  historical  time,  (i)  they  would  not  have  been 
ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius ;  (2)  they  would  have  been  adapted  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  second  century  B.c,  whereas  in  179  they  were  largely  outgrown  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  value,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  growth  of  enormous  estates.  The  Rbmische  Timokratie  is  ably  written,  but  its 
main  thesis — the  institution  of  the  classes  in  the  second  century  B.C. — remains 
unproved.  *  P.  64. 

^  Verf,  d.  Serv,  643  f.  et  passim.  He  made  a  mistake  however  in  supposing  that 
from  the  beginning  land  was  valued  in  terms  of  money. 

'Mommsen,  Jidm.  Trib.  ill  ;  JiSm.  Staatsr,  iii.  247  ff.  ;  KQbler,  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Real'EncycL  iii.  2631.  When  the  change  was  made  from  a  land  to  a 
money  rating,  the  land  of  the  fifth  class  was  appraised  relatively  higher  than  that  of 
the  others.  Neumann,  Grundherrsck.  d,  rom.  Rep,  9  f.,  prefers  to  assume 
i6(=  2  +  14)  iugera  for  the  highest  class  in  order  to  explain  the  often  mentioned 
estates  of  seven  and  fourteen  iugera.  But  it  is  difficult  to  work  out  a  consistent 
scheme  on  this  basis.  Smith,  Rom,  Timokr.  78  ff.  et  passim,  strongly  objects  to  the 
view  in  any  form,  as  he  doubts  the  existence  of  the  Servian  classes.  In  general  he 
has  greatly  exaggerated  the  difficulties  of  their  administration. 

*  Sail.  lug.  86 ;  Cell.  xvi.  10.  14, 16 ;  cf.  Cass.  Hem.  21  (Peter,  Reliquiae^  i.  102  f.). 
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to  nine  ounces  in  weight,  then  sank  rapidly  to  four,  three,  and 
two  ounces,  reaching  the  last-mentioned  weight  in  or  shortly 
before  269.  In  this  year  or  the  following  was  legally  adopted 
the  lighter  as^  weighing  two  ounces,  or  a  sixth  of  a  pound,  and 
hence  termed  sextantarian,  and  the  heavier  asses  still  in  circu- 
lation were  henceforth  reckoned  as  sesterces,  which  now  became 
the  unit  of  value.^  Two  and  a  half  sextantarian  asses  made  a 
sesterce,  and  four  sesterces  made  a  denarius.'  The  as  con- 
tinued to  be  copper,  whereas  the  sesterce  and  the  denarius  were 
silver.  In  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  sextantarian  as  the 
rating^  must  have  been  elevated  to  correspond  with  the  decline 
of  the  standard ;  and  the  result  of  this  change  is  the  well-known 
series,  100,000,75,000,  50,000,  25,000,  11,000.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  under  the  standard  used  in  312  the  ratings  were 
lower  than  those  given.  It  is  incredible  that  the  classis  should 
ever  have  been  appraised  so  high  as  100,000  asses  of  ten-ounce 
weight  or  even  of  the  value  of  sesterces  (5  oz.).*  But  the  rat- 
ings of  312  have  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  Assuming 
but  one  elevation  between  the  two  dates  and  in  the  proportion 
of  4: 10: :  sextantarian  as\  heavy  as  or  sesterce,  Mommsen* 

1  HaeberliD,  in  Riv,  iial.  numis,  xiz  (1906).  614  f. 

*  Samwer-Bahrfeldt,  CescA.  d.  alL  rdm,  Muntw,  176  f. ;  Hill,  Greek  and  Roman 
Csins^  47,49,  n.  i;  Kobitichek,  in  PHuly-Wissowa,  Reai-Encycl,  iL  1509  fif.;  Hnltsch, 
ibkL  T.  206;  Regling,  in  IClio,  ri  (1906).  503.  Babelon,  Trait,  d  men.  Crecq,  et 
JPmi.  i.  595,  itill  holds  the  riew  that  the  triental  as  wms  introduced  in  269  ;  cf.  his 
Orig,  d,  ia  men.  376;  Mon,  d,  la  rep,  Rom.  i.  37.  »  P.  66  f. 

*  As  silver  is  at  present  worth  51 J  cents  an  ounce  (so  quoted  in  New  York, 
SepC  5»  1908),  a  denarius  (=  |^  lb.  Troy)  of  the  coinage  preceding  217  is  worth  by 
weiglit  today  8}  cents.  A  more  just  comparison  would  be  based  on  the  present 
coined  values.  As  a  dollar  contains  371 J  grains  of  silver,  a  denarius  would  be  worth 
si)  cents ;  or  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  alloy,  we  might  say  about  20  cents. 
The  sesterce,  \  denarius,  would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  five  cents.  An  estate  of 
loogooo  asses  of  heavy  weight  (sesterces)  would  be  worth  about  $  5000,  of  the  sex- 
taotarian  standard  $  2000.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  as  was  contained  in  the  first  class  should  average  the  former  amount  of 
wealth  to  the  family.  In  fact  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  enormously  higher 
than  these  equivalents  indicate.  In  430  the  value  of  an  ox  or  cow  was  legally  set  at 
100  Hbral  asses  and  of  a  sheep  at  ten.  Reckoning  a  beef  at  the  low  modem  value 
oC  #45,  and  a  sheep  at  1 4.50,  we  obtain  a  value  of  45  cents  for  the  Hbral  as^  or  22} 
cents  for  one  of  5  oz.  wei^t  (sesterce),  which  would  give  the  denarius  a  purchasing 
power  of  90  cents. 

*  Rdm.  Staatsr,  iii.  249.  In  hit  History  (Eng.  ed.  1900),  iii.  50,  he  expresses 
•cMBe  doubt  as  to  the  numbers. 
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concludes  that  the  appraisements  of  312  were  40,000,  30,000^ 
20,000,  10,000,  and  4400  asses  respectively  for  the  five  classes. 
The  adjustment  however  may  have  been  gradual,  as  was  the 
decline  of  the  standard,  and  the  former  need  not  have  cor- 
responded exactly  with  the  latter.  But  in  so  far  as  the  Romans 
failed  to  bring  about  this  adjustment,  the  censors  must  have 
found  it  necessary  continually  to  advance  the  citizens  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  divisions. 

The  ratings  mentioned  above  as  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  sextantarian  standard,  namely  100,000,  75,000^  50,000^ 
25,000,  and  11,000  asses  for  the  five  classes  respectively,  are 
those  given  by  Livy.^  Several  variations  affecting  the  highest 
and  lowest  classes  are  ofifered  by  other  writers.  Dionysius' 
states  the  appraisement  of  the  fifth  class  at  I2|-  minae,  which 
would  be  12,500  asses.  The  usual  explanation  is  that  he  is  deal- 
ing in  round  numbers  without  especial  regard  to  accuracy,  for 
which  reason  Livy  should  be  given  the  preference.  It  is  doubt- 
ful however  whether  Dionysius  was  so  inexact.  More  probably 
his  estimate  depended  ultimately  on  the  idea  that  the  minimal 
number  of  iugera  of  the  highest  class  was  twenty-five,*  taken  in 
connection  with  the  decimal  ratio  between  the  extreme  classes 
—  an  interpretation  which  would  help  explain  variations  in  the 
rating  of  the  highest  class  to  be  mentioned  hereafter ;  or  with 
less  reason  we  might  assume  that  the  statements  of  Dionysius 
and  Livy  represent  earlier  and  later  conditions.*  The  limit  of 
400  drachmas  given  by  Polybius  ^  proves  a  lowering  of  the  mini- 
mal rating  between  269  and  the  publication  of  his  history.*  It 
may  have  been  made  in  217,  when  the  money  system  was  again 
changed.  As  Polybius  probably  considered  the  drachma,  or 
denarius,  to  be  worth  ten  asses,^  the  limit  which  he  mentions 

1 1.  43;  cf.  p.  66.  «  IV.  17.  2.  »  Plut.  Popl,  21. 

*  The  view  of  Goguet,  Centuries^  29  (following  Nicbuhr),  that  Livy  has  made  a 
mistake,  is  not  so  likely. 

^  VI.  19.  2 :  (All  must  serve  in  war)  irX^r  r(aw  inth  rdt  rtrpOkKoviM  SpaxM^t  rrri- 
imiUpuiv  •  TotJrowf  di  xapiS^i  rdrrat  e^f  r^r  vavruc^w.  That  it  was  the  minimal  rat- 
ing of  the  fifth  class,  and  not  a  still  lower  rating  for  military  use  only,  is  proved  by  a 
statement  of  Sail.  /ii^.  86,  that  till  the  time  of  Marius  the  soldiers  were  drawn  from 
the  classes.  •  Cf.  Mommsen,  /^dm,  Staatsr.  iii.  251. 

^  Commercially  the  denarius  was  then,  after  217,  worth  sixteen  asses;  Hultsch,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  v.  209. 
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would  be  4000  asses.  Cicero  states  the  minimal  limit  at  1 500 
assesy^  and  a  still  lower  sum  of  375,  mentioned  by  Gellius,* 
marked  the  line  of  division  between  the  taxable  proletarians 
and  the  capite  censi,  who  were  exempt  from  taxation.  As  the 
differentiation  between  the  two  groups  last  named  must  have 
been  effected  before  167,  when  the  Romans  were  relieved  of 
the  tributum,'  the  rating  given  by  Cicero  could  not  have  been 
later  than  that  vouched  for  by  Polybius.  The  limit  of  40CX) 
asses,  accordingly,  had  reference  merely  to  military  service, 
whereas  1500  marked  at  once  the  political  and  tributary  line 
of  separation  between  the  fifth  class  and  the  taxable  prole- 
tarians.^ The  limit  of  375  asses,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far 
below  the  fifth  class,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it*  The  rela- 
tion of  these  numbers  to  one  another  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  Those  assessed  at  4CXX)  or  more  asses  belonged  to  the 
fifth  class,  enjoyed  the  political  rights  of  that  class,  and  were 
subject  to  military  service  as  well  as  to  taxation  (tributum); 
those  rated  at  i5oc>-4CXX)  asses  also  belonged  to  the  fifth  class, 
enjoyed  the  political  rights  of  that  class,  and  were  subject  to 
taxation  but  exempt  from  military  service ;  those  rated  at  375- 
1500  asses  were  proletarians,  below  the  fifth  class  but  subject 
to  taxation ;  those  rated  below  375  asses,  the  capite  censi,  were 
exempt  from  taxation. 

As  regards  the  rating  of  the  highest  class,  the  elder  Pliny  • 
states  it  at  1 10,000  asses,  which  may  be  a  copyist's  error  for 
loo^ooo  or  for  120,000;  the  estimate  of  Paulus  Diaconus^  is 
120,000  and  of  Gellius®  125,000.  If  the  manuscripts  have 
correctly  preserved  these  numbers,  they  may  represent  compu- 
tations based  on  a  varying  number  of  iugera,  from  twenty-two 
to  twenty-five  •  at  the  rate  of  5000  asses  a  iugerum  —  a  valua- 

1  Gc.  Rep,  il  22.  40;  GclL  xvi.  lo.  lo.  •  XVI.  lo.  lo. 

•  Cf.  Kabler,  io  PHuly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl  iii.  1522. 

^Tbis  iiiterpretation  differs  ilightly  from  that  of   Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr.  iii. 

*  In  tike  manner  those  possessing  above  100,000  asses  were  at  times  divided  into 
fronpa  for  the  distribution  of  military  burdens  according  to  wealth;  cf.  Livy  xxiv. 
1 1.  7-9.    This  too  has  no  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  comitia. 

*  S,  H,  zxxiii.  3.  43 :  "  Maximus  census  CX  assium  fuit  illo  (Servio)  rcge,  et  ideo 
baec  prima  claasis.**  ^  Fest  ep.  113.  •  VI  (VII).  13. 

•  Pint.  F9pi,  21;  Huschke,  Verf,  d,  Serv,  164. 
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XUn\  which  tmy  have  been  given  in  the  original  annaUstic  source 
(Ffthiiift  VScUfT).  From  the  fact  that  Pliny  assigns  this  rating 
Uj  HcrviuM  a#  author,  and  that  Gellius  speaks  of  it  in  the  past, 
we  rnuAt  infer  that  it  was  not  due  to  a  relatively  late  change. 
Indeed  the  rating  must  have  remained  unaltered  to  the  time  of 
ViAyh\\\%t^  who  states  that  those  appraised  at  10,000  drachmas 
wore  the  cuirass  —  according  to  Livy*  and  Dionysius,'  the  dis- 
tinctive eciuipment  of  the  first  class>  In  the  same  age  the  Vo- 
coninn  Ittw,  169,  provided  that  a  man  registered  by  the  censors 
MS  worth  100,000  asses  or  more  should  not  bequeath  his  prop- 
erty to  a  woman.^  While  spealdng  in  favor  of  the  measure 
the  older  Cato  expounded  the  distinction  between  the  classic! 
iitui  those  who  were  ''  infra  classem/'  *  Strictly  following  Cato's 
dchnition,  (lolllus^  explains  the  classici  as  those  of  the  first  class 
In  contrtmt  with  the  members  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  infra 
cU»Mon).  ICvidontly  the  classici  are  to  be  identified  with  those 
mtod  nt  Kxxooo  asses,  as  given  by  Gains.'  The  sum  of  100,000 
sontcrcem  In  place  of  asses,  represented  by  later  writers*  as  the 
imo  Axoil  by  this  law,  b  due  either  to  a  late  interpretation  or  to 

*Vt  1,1.15.  » 1.43s-  'IV.  i6ci. 

^  Ad^iK  Iht  «\K^>lK^  of  Ibt  «r  vtf  an  ouBce  weigbl  in  217*  snctees  asKS  of  this  itaad- 
«!%(  w«fi^  ^VMii\Wi«4  •^ttivtkWit  to  A  denaritts  or  %  drmcbaa,  whi^  vovkl  girre  a  ratnig 
\M  IKWW  awr*  tk^r  tKv^ae  who  wont  the  cuirasa.  Bat  the  aulitary  pay  avas  itin  reck- 
\mMK\  al  tiHft  aaiMNi  K«  th«  deiMrtas  (rtiaY*  X  H.  xxxuL  3. 45) :  ^^  ccaaoo  aeeai  to 
hav^  vpmk\  th«  nanat  latk^  V^-^^  \x\ix»  44»  ^  f«  cosipared  with  PtaK.  CaL  MaL  iS); 
a^s^  «  Vft  tht^irlvH^  h^h^  I'xv'^able  that  ia  this  stateweat  INilvbiaei  iatcfticd  to  ex- 
^^«k  VM  vNa\^h>»<rit  tht  taW  v>l''  KHXtXO  a»esk  Thkes  ia  ks  eadretr.  the  pawagr 
iMMkihsW«Hbi  |*«vM^r<i  that  nr^vrr«K«  «i  t>  th«  hi^^hest  c^ass:  the  oHf^xkY  >^«£  ««\X«i) 
vl  %.'X(w4^  W  "Ncx  h4^>(^  t't^faotti^^ttiw  Nfit  tho«r  cat«\i  abcve  lojaoo  «£nk:hBas  arcar 
v^^HM«i^  Iv  ««  ^M^<  )^^v  ^WMt.  «^  aaMi  "^  ;£•  tou^iars^  dhe  nak  c£  locwTOO  asRS 
Mfc  N^^>ii  t^  KHAua^  >^^  thse  W«trat  ^.-^iBCik,  th«e«  wv«dii  baiDiN  ^rnt  bees  a  ss&^er  viik- 

♦  V^ii3*«>  Mi»  iy*^      X\^  ^«(^:i(e<tacv«  wa*  g<N<waanr  »  prt^vvii  ^  Cc  Tar*.  EL  L  41. 

%Wt*»  W  ^«|A.>*Xv  Vai  tv^  >«^9«  ;<(|p««ttc'«^i«.  vrr  :it  aisr  oii»  4C  :ibK:  sonii.  ami  ^Ksce  vaa 
t#v^  v^js^WHvWtv  ')4W>ki^  V  JW  ^«a.    >uc  :iKr  WUtf  >rt  ^  t$t&c«  cuuiti  :)«  McarsoMti  by 

V.Vi  'V  v|^ki#tiM^  >m  i;?W  ^^^aanr:«  ,  •^mh^.  m  »AaM.  ^  V'aa^  :m.  JtrUfK  iJtr^.  .icft  £.)« 
^V^  ^V  'JKVt*«4  %^^  4»hM»Uiv«>  xtj^j  tvm  'ihr  a^»* 
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an  amendment.^  The  minimal  qualification  of  the  first  class 
must  therefore  have  continued  unchanged  from  269  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Voconian  law,  169,  and  the  composition  of  the  His- 
tory of  Polybius.'  From  the  latter  event  to  the  tribuneship  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  little  time  was  left  for  an  increase,  which 
certainly  the  Gracchi  and  their  successors  would  take  no  inter- 
est in  bringing  about  Further  depreciation  in  the  weight  of 
the  oj,  by  the  reduction  to  a  half  ounce  through  the  Papirian 
law  of  89,'  had  no  effect  on  the  valuation,  as  the  standard  was 
the  silver  sesterce,  the  as  having  merely  the  fiduciary  value  of  a 
quarter  sesterce.  Apart  from  the  accounts  of  Livy  and  Dio- 
nysius  already  considered,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  valuation 
of  the  intermediate  classes,  unless  it  be  a  passage  in  Livy  ^  to 
the  effect  that  freedmen  possessing  country  estates  worth  at 
least  30,000  sesterces  were  enrolled  in  the  rural  tribes  by  the 
censors  of  169,  which  is  interpreted  by  Mommsen^  to  refer  to 
the  qualification  of  the  second  class.  This  is  true  if,  as  has 
been  assumed  above,  the  censors  still  reckoned  two  and  a  half 
asses  to  the  sesterce.* 

VI L   Belofs  Theory  as  to  the  Ratings 

Notice  must  be  taken  of  a  theory  proposed  by  Belot,^  that  at 
the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War,  owing  to  an  economic  revolu- 
tion which  enhanced  prices,  and  to  the  decrease  in  the  weight  of 
the  ox,  the  five  ratings  as  stated  by  Dionysius  for  the  earlier 
period  were  multiplied  by  ten,  giving  for  the  future  1,000,000, 
750,000,  500,000,  250,000,  125,000  asses  for  the  five  classes  re- 
spectively .•  The  theory  is  supported  with  remarkable  learning 
and  skill.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  lowering  of  the 
weight  of  the  as  or  of  the  economic  revolution  which  increased 
prices.     Large  valuations  of  estates  such  as  he  mentions  are 

*  C£  Momimen,  R6m,  Siaatsr,  iii.  249,  n.  4;  Greenidge,  l^g,  Proced,  95. 

*  The  part  containing  this  reference  was  not  essentially  later  than  the  enactment 
of  the  Voconian  law  (p.  361).  •  P.  403. 

*  XLV.  15.  2.  »  R6m,  Staatsr,  iii.  249,  n.  2.  •  P.  90,  n.  4. 
^  First  offered  in  his  HUtoire  dts  chevalier s^  i  (Paris,  1866),  and  afterward  de- 
fended in  his  Revolution  etonomique  et  monetaire  ...  a  Rome  (1885). 

*  Cf.  Rev,  icon,  et  mon,  82. 
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found  in  the  sources.     For  example  in  214  the  government 
ordered  *  that  — 

Those  rated  at    50,000-    100,000  asses  should  furnish  one  sailor. 
Those  rated  at  100,000-   300,000  asses  should  furnish  three  sailors. 
Those  rated  at  300,000-1,000,000  asses  should  furnish   five   sailors. 
Those  rated  at  above    1,000,000  asses  should  furnish  seven  sailors. 
Senators  should  furnish  eight  sailors. 

Belot's  attempt  to  identify  the  highest  of  these  appraisements 
with  the  rating  of  the  first  class  is  unsuccessful,  as  will  imme- 
diately appear.  The  object  of  the  order  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment in  214  was  to  provide  crews  for  the  fleet  of  that  year. 
Although  the  hundred  and  fifty  ships  to  be  manned^  seem 
to  have  been  triremes,  we  may  consider  them  quinqueremes 
so  as  not  to  underestimate  the  number  of  men  necessary. 
Reckoning  375  men  to  the  ship,^  we  should  have  56,250  men 
for  the  entire  fleet.  But  according  to  Belot  *  there  were  22,000 
knights  at  this  time,  whose  census  rating  was  1,000,000  asses, 
and  who  accordingly  would  have  to  furnish  seven  men  each 
for  the  navy,  which  would  amount  to  154,000,  or  more  than 
enough  to  man  three  such  fleets  as  that  of  the  year  under 
consideration.  But  as  the  knights  constituted  only  a  twelfth 
of  the  total  number  of  registered  citizens  of  that  period,^  most 
if  not  all  of  whom  must  according  to  Belot  have  been  assessed 
at  50,000  or  above,  we  shall  be  obliged  at  least  to  double  the 
154,000  sailors  furnished  by  the  knights  to  obtain  the  whole  num- 
ber demanded  by  the  government.  The  absurdity  of  the  result 
condemns  the  premises.  The  minimal  census  of  the  knight  could 
not  have  been  materially  if  at  all  above  100,000  asses,*  and  the 
great  mass  of  citizens  must  have  been  rated  below  that  sum. 
Other  features  of  his  theory  need  not  be  considered  here.  The 
truth  is  that  the  great  accumulation  of  wealth  benefited  but  few ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the  money  value  of  prop- 

1  Livy  xxiv.  ii.  7  f.  ^  Ibid.  §  5.  »  Marquardt,  Rom,  Staatsv,  ii.  498  f. 

*  Rev,  ecoft,  et  mon,  50.  The  Roman  and  Campanian  (cives  sine  suffragio) 
knights  together  amounted  to  23,000  ;   Polyb.  ii.  24.  14. 

*  About  270,000  in  220 ;   Livy  ep.  xx. 

*  Even  with  this  understanding  we  shall  have  to  assume  for  the  requisition  of  214  a 
division  between  100,000  and  300,000  —  those  rated  at  100,000-200,000  asses  furnish- 
ing two  and  those  at  200,000-300,000  asses  three  sailors.  Otherwise  the  number  of 
sailors  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  need. 
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erty,  the  mass  of  people  remained  so  poor  that  the  state  could 
not  disturb  the  census  ratings,  however  out  of  harmony  with  the 
new  conditions  they  seem  to  have  become.  No  suspicion  should 
be  thrown  on  the  continuance  of  these  small  valuations  by  the 
circumstance  that  occasionally  the  state  compelled  the  wealthy 
to  contribute  to  the  burden  of  war  according  to  their  ability,  as 
in  214,  and  increased  the  penalties  for  the  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors which  the  rich  and  powerful  were  wont  to  commit^ 

VIII.    The  Post-Servian  Equites 

The  classes,  as  developed  after  Servius,  have  now  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  for  an  appreciation  of  their  relation  to  the 
comitia  centuriata.  It  remains  to  discuss  from  the  same  point  of 
view  the  post-Servian  alterations  in  the  equestrian  organization. 

In  the  earliest  period  when  the  warriors  in  general  equipped 
themselves  at  their  own  expense,'  the  equites  provided  their  own 
horses.  But  in  time  as  the  patricians  ceased  to  be  the  only 
wealthy  class  in  the  community,  and  as  they  began  to  lose  their 
political  advantages,  their  duty  of  keeping  one  or  two  horses 
came  to  be  felt  as  onerous,  and  some  means  of  lightening  it  was 
sought  for.  The  only  private  property  which  was  free  from  the 
burden  of  supporting  military  service  was  that  of  widows  and 
orphans.  The  government  determined  accordingly  to  levy  a 
regular  contribution  on  this  class  of  estates  in  the  interest  of  the 
equites.  The  eques  was  allowed  ten  thousand  asses,  or  one 
thousand  denarii  (aes  equestre),  with  which  to  purchase  his  horse 
or  horses  for  the  ten  years  of  service  and  two  thousand  asses 
(aes  hordearium)  annually  for  maintenance.^  He  was  not  paid 
the  money  in  advance,  but  was  given  security  for  the  required 
sums,^  which  were  gradually  to  be  made  good  from  the  special 
kind  of  tax  here  described.  When  these  equestrian  funds  were 
first  granted  cannot  be  absolutely  determined.  Cicero  ^  assigns 
their  institution  to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Livy*  to  Servius,  Plu- 

1  Similar  conditions  exist  at  present  in  America.  The  monstrous  luxury  of  the 
few  and  the  heavy  fines  recently  imposed  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  do  not  prove 
•n  Americans  to  be  wealthy.  '  P.  61  f. 

■  Livy  L  43.  9 ;  Qc  Rep.  IL  20.  36 ;  Fest.  ep.  81,  221  ;  Gains  iv.  27. 

«  Gains  iv.  27.  »  Rep,  ii.  20.  36.  •  I.  43.  9. 
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tarch^  to  Camillus  in  the  year  of  his  censorship,  377.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  earlier  dates  are  suspicious,  whereas  the  last 
has  the  advantage  of  connecting  the  institution  of  these  funds 
with  the  general  movement  for  the  public  support  of  military 
service.  When  in  the  war  with  Veil  regular  military  pay  was 
introduced,  the  eques  on  account  of  his  more  burdensome  duty, 
perhaps  too  because  of  his  higher  rank,  was  allowed  three  times 
the  pay  of  the  legionary.'  It  was  afterward  decided  to  deduct 
the  aes  hordearium,  probably  also  the  aes  equestre,  from  his 
pay.'  Meanwhile  as  wars  were  waged  on  an  ever  increasing 
scale,  the  patricians,  who  were  dwindling  in  number,  could  not 
furnish  all  the  cavalry  needed.  This  want  was  especially  felt 
in  the  struggle  with  Veil,  whereupon  wealthy  plebeian  youths  * 
came  forward  and  ofifered  to  serve  with  their  own  horses.*  This 
is  the  first  known  instance  of  voluntary  equestrian  duty,  doubt- 
less often  repeated  at  crises  during  the  remainder  of  the  re- 
publican period.  In  the  first  case  at  least  the  state  provided  for 
the  keep  of  the  horses.  The  volunteers  were  of  the  same  grade 
of  wealth  as  the  conscripts ;  they  were  held  in  equal  honor,*  and 
most  probably  their  years  of  voluntary  service  were  counted  in 
with  their  regular  duty  in  making  up  the  required  number.^ 
Service  equo  privato  could  also  be  imposed  as  a  punishment 
The  only  known  instance,  however,  was  that  required  by  the 
censors  of  209  of  the  equites  who  had  disgraced  themselves  at 

^  Cam,  2.  This  statement  is  valuable  notwithstanding  Kubitschek,  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Real'EncycL  i.  683. 

^  Payment  is  mentioned  by  Livy  v.  7.  12  (403)  but  triple  pay  is  first  spoken  of  in 
ch.  12.  12  (400);  cf.  Polyb.  vi.  39.  12;  Fest.  234.  26. 

•  Polyb.  vi.  39.  15.  The  statement  of  Varro,  Z.  Z.  viii.  71  ("Debet  igitur  dici 
.  .  .  non  equum  publicum  mille  assarium  esse,  sed  mille  assariorum  '*),  seems  to 
signify  that  in  practice  the  cost  of  a  public  horse  meant  a  payment  to  the  eques  of  a 
thousand  asses  a  year ;  cf.  Gerathewohl,  Die  Reiter  und  die  RitlercenL  49  ff.,  whose 
interpretation  is  preferable  to  that  of  Mommsen,  RJ5m,  Staaisr,  iii.  257,  n.  5.  The 
fact  that  the  support  of  one  knight  was  considered  equal  to  that  of  three  legionaries 
(Livy  xxix.  15.  7)  is  further  evidence  that  the  triple  pay  covered  the  purchase  and 
keep  of  the  horse.  Reference  in  Livy  vii.  41.  8,  may  be  to  the  sums  (aera)  for  the 
purchase  and  keep  of  the  horse  ;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staaisr,  iii.  257,  n.  3. 

^  Dionysius  Hal.  vi.  44.  2,  assigns  the  first  recruiting  of  the  equites  from  the  ple- 
beians to  the  year  494,  dating  the  event  about  a  century  too  early;  cf.  Mommsen, 
R6m,  Staatsr,  iii.  478,  n.  I.  *  Livy  v.  7.  5. 

•  All  this  may  be  gathered  from  Livy  v.  7.  4-13  ;  cf.  Gerathewohl,  Die  Reiter  und 
die  Rittercent,  16  ff.  ^  Polyb.  vi.  19.  2 ;   Livy  xxvii.  1 1.  14. 
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Cannae.  Their  horses  were  taken  from  them,  their  campaigns 
cquo  publico  were  not  counted  to  their  credit,  but  they  were  re- 
quired to  serve  ten  years  equis  privatis.^  These  are  the  only 
instances  of  service  with  private  horses  mentioned  in  history. 
In  all  ancient  literature  is  no  suggestion  that  the  equites  equo 
privato  formed  a  rank  by  themselves  or  were  an  institution.^  It 
should  also  be  said  that  the  injustice  of  furnishing  some  with 
horses  and  of  compelling  others  to  go  to  war  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, unless  by  way  of  punishment,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  elder 
Pliny's*  definition  of  the  military  equites,  which  makes  the 
public  horse  an  essential.  From  the  time  therefore  when  the 
state  began  to  support  the  mounted  service  in  the  way  described 
above,  the  equites  equis  publicis  continued  to  be  the  only  regu- 
lar citizen  horsemen. 

The  number  of  equites  with  public  horses  is  approximately 
determined  for  any  time  by  the  number  of  legions  then  enrolled. 
The  Servian  phalanx,  as  has  been  noted,^  consisted  of  two 
legions,  which  remained  the  normal  number  through  the  fifth 
century.  But  in  the  wars  with  Samnium  and  Pyrrhus  Rome 
was  able  regularly  to  support  four  legions.*  The  military  force 
could  not  have  been  doubled  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
Veientan  territory  early  in  the  fourth  century ;  *  most  probably 
the  enlargement  belongs  to  still  later  time.    The  increase  in  the 

*  Lhry  xxvH.  ii.  14,  16.  This  passage  does  not  refer  to  those  who  avoided  duty 
eqno  prtvato,  as  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Siaatsr,  iii.  478,  n.  2,  supposes.  Those  were  pun- 
ished who  were  qualified  to  serve  equo  publico  but  had  avoided  military  duty  alto- 
gether. Gerathewohl,  ibid.  20  f.,  believes  that  Livy  has  made  a  mistake  in  assigning 
Uus  judgment  to  the  censors  of  209,  as  it  would  much  better  suit  the  conditions  of 
214. 

*  The  credit  of  establishing  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt  is  due  to  Gerathewohl,  DU 
Eeittr  und  dU  Rittercent,  14-34. 

*  A^.  //.  xxxiii.  I.  30:  *'£quitum  nomen  subsistebat  in  turmis  equorum  publi- 
oomm;  "  c£  Fest.  ep.  81 :   *'  Equitare  antiqui  dicebant  equum  publicum  merere.'* 

*  P.  75. 

*  There  were  four  legions  each  with  4000  infantry  and  3cx>  horse  at  the  opening 
of  the  First  Punic  War;  Polyb.  i.  16.  2.  Four  legions  fought  against  Pyrrhus  at 
Asculom,  279;  Dion.  Hal.  xx.  i.  This  was  the  normal  number  for  the  Samnite 
wmrs;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Siaatsr,  iii.  477. 

*  Two  legions  of  juniors  was  the  maximal  limit  of  Rome's  military  strength  dur- 
ing the  period  of  twenty-one  tribes;  cf.  p.  77,  84.  The  incorporation  of  the  Veientan 
territory,  387,  could  not  at  once  have  doubled  this  force. 
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infantry  required  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  mounted 
service.  At  least  twelve  hundred  equites  were  henceforth  re- 
quired for  active  duty.  Making  allowance  for  reserves  and  in- 
effectives,  the  government  raised  the  number  of  equites  equo 
publico  to  eighteen  hundred.  The  twelve  new  centuries  were 
open  alike  to  patricians  and  plebeians,  whereas  the  old  six  re- 
mained for  a  time  exclusively  patrician.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  condition  at  the  opening  of  the  first  war  with  Carthage. 
During  the  Punic  wars  the  number  varied  greatly,  sometimes 
reaching  a  total  of  more  than  five  thousand  in  the  field,  not 
counting  reserves.^  After  the  war  with  Hannibal  the  state, 
drained  of  men  and  money,  allowed  the  cavalry  to  dwindle.* 
Viewing  this  condition  with  alarm,  the  elder  Cato'  urged  that 
the  number  should  be  increased,  and  that  a  minimal  limit  be 
fixed  at  22CX>.  Probably  at  the  same  time  he  proposed  that  the 
legion  should  be  strengthened.  His  measure  must  have  been 
adopted,  for  after  his  censorship  we  find  the  legion  regularly  con- 
sisting of  5200  foot  and  300  horse.*  Under  Augustus  there  were 
times  when  50CX)  equites  ^  equo  publico  took  part  in  the  parade 
which  he  revived.*  As  no  reason  can  be  found  why  Augustus 
should  suddenly  increase  this  class,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
were  probably  about  5000  equites  equo  publico  in  the  late 
republic. 

As  long  as  the  cavalry  remained  exclusively  patrician,  a 
census  qualification  was  precluded.  Though  Cicero  and  Livy 
refer  the  equestrian  census  to  Servius  Tullius,  their  vagueness 

^  Livy  XXV.  3.  1-7;  cf.  Gerathcwohl,  Die  Reiter  und  die  RitUrcent,  54.  The 
jources  do  not  suggest  that  the  number  after  reaching  eighteen  hundred  remained 
unalterable.  In  Cic.  Rep,  ii.  20.  36  ("  Deinde  equitum  ad  hunc  morem  constituit, 
qui  usque  adhuc  est  retentus")  reference  is  not  to  number  but  to  character; 
Gerathewohl,  ibid.  8  f.  Mommsen*s  interpretation  {Rom,  Staatsr,  iii.  259,  n.  5) 
is  therefore  wrong. 

2  In  200  the  seven  legions  contained  twenty-one  hundred  equites  or  fewer; 
Gerathewohl,  Die  ReiUr  und  die  Ritiercent,  56. 

*  Orat,  Ixiv:  "Nunc  ego  arbitror  oportere  restitui  (Mommsen's  emendation 
'institui'  is  unnecessary),  quin  minus  duobus  milibus  ac  ducentis  sit  aerum 
equestrium."  Mommsen,  Rjom,  Staatsr,  iii.  259,  wrongly  holds  the  opinion  that 
the  measure  failed  to  pass. 

*  See  citations  collected  by  Gerathewohl,  ibid.  56,  n.  I. 

'  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  13.  4:  'Eartp  6t€  shows  that  the  number  varied;  cf.  Madvig, 
Rom,  Staai,  i.  171.  «  SueL  Aug,  38, 
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on  this  point  shows  that  they  lacked  definite  information.^  It 
must  have  been  introduced  at  the  time  when  the  patriciate 
<:eased  to  be  an  essential  qualification,  when  the  levy  came  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  wealth  rather  than  of  blood.  This  change 
should  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  b.c' 
For  a  time  the  census  was  that  of  the  first  class.^  In  214  it  was 
still  100,000  asses,  or  not  much  above,  as  has  already  been 
proved.*  In  the  late  republic  and  under  the  emperors  the 
minimal  rating  was  400,000  sesterces.^  When  it  was  raised  to 
this  amount  is  unknown. 

I.  The  Early  Graeco-Italian  Phalanx  :  Busolt,  Griechische  Geschichte^ 
i,  ii  (see  Contents);  Bauer,  A.,  Griechische  Kriegsaltertumer ;  Droysen,  H., 
Kriegsalterthumer  der  Griechen^  in  Hermann^s  Lehrb*  der  griech.  Antiqui- 
tateuj  iL  1-74  ;  Gilbert,  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
(see  Index  and  Contents) ;  Lammert,  £.,  Geschichtliche  Entwickelung  der 
griech,  Taktik,  in  A^.  Jahrb,  f.  kl.  Alt,  iii  (1899).  1-29  ;  Die  neuesten  For- 
sckungen  auf  antiken  Schlachtfeldern  im  Griechenland^  in  JV.Jahrb,/,  d,  kl. 
Pkilal,  xiii  (1904).  195-212,  252-79,  contains  some  matters  of  interest  for  the 
present  subject,  though  it  treats  mainly  of  the  time  after  Alexander  ;  Frohlich, 
F.,  Beitrage  lur  KriegsfUhrung  und  Kriegskunst  der  Romer  zur  Zeit  der 
Republik ;  Schiller,  Rom.  ICriegsaltert timer y  in  MUller's  /Idb.  d.  hi.  Altwiss. 
hr.  707  ff. ;  on  earlier  literature,  714  f.,  728  f.,  733,  737,  741,  744  ;  Leinveber, 
A.,  Die  Legion  von  Uvius^  in  Philol.  Ixi.  N.  F.  xv  (1902).  32-41,  a  specialist 
in  military  science  ;  Nitzsch,  K.  W.,  Das  Verhallniss  von  Heer  und  Staat  in 
eUr  rdm.  Republik^  in  Hist.  Zeitschr.  vii  (1862).  133-58  ;  Liers,  H.,  Kriegs. 
wesen  der  Alien;  Delbriick,  Geschichte  der  Kriegskunst  im  Rahmen  der 
poUtischen  Geschichte^  bks.  i,  iv,  best  authority  ;  Die  rdmische  Manipular- 

1  Gc  Rep.  iL  22.  39;  Livy  i.  43.  8  f. ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  18.  i.  High  birth  and  great 
wealth  are  emphasized,  but  no  definite  rating  of  the  class  is  given.  Their  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  compatible  with  the  view  that  the  knights  were  then  patri- 
cian  —  a  view  however  which  these  writers  did  not  have  clearly  in  mind.  Livy's 
itatement  (iii.  27.  i)  that  a  certain  patrician  served  in  the  infantry  because  of  his 
poverty  harmonixes  well  with  the  same  view;  for  as  the  aes  equestre  and  hordea- 
rium  were  not  yet  introduced,  a  poor  patrician  would  be  unable  to  own  and  keep  a 
horse.  Those  scholars  therefore  seem  to  be  wrong  who,  like  Grathewohl,  ibid.  67, 
following  Rttbino,  in  Zeitschr,  f.  d.  Alter tumswiss,  iv  (1846).  219,  refer  the 
equestrian  census  to  Servius  Tullius. 

'  P.  94.  It  is  for  about  this  time  (403)  that  Livy,  v.  7.  5,  first  refers  definitely 
to  an  equestrian  census. 

*  Thb  fact  b  most  clearly  stated  by  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  59.  3,  and  is  confirmed  by 
Oc.  Rep.  ii.  22.  39.;  cf.  Pliny,  N,  H.  xxxiiu  3.  43;  for  further  evidence,  see  Belot, 
Rrv.  eeon,  et  mon.  5  ft  ^  P.  92. 

»  Hot.  Ep,  1. 1  57;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxiiL  2.  32;  Mart.  iv.  67;  v.  23,  25,  38;   Pliny^ 
1^,  I.  19.  2;  Juv.  i.  105;  V.  132;  xiv.  326;  Suet.  Caes.  38. 
H 
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takttk^  in  Hist.  ZeUschr.  N.  F.  xv  (1884).  239-64  ;  Niese,  B.,  Ueber  IVekr^ 
verfassungj  Dienstpflicht^  und  Heerwesen  Griechenlandsj  ibid,  xcviii  (1907). 
263-301,  473-506  ;  Arnim,  Yi.^Ineditum  Vaticanumy  in  Hermes^  xxvii  (1892). 
118-30,  the  portion  of  Greek  text  used  is  on  p.  121;  Wendling,  £.,  Zu 
PosidotUus  und  VarrOy  in  Hermes^  xxviii  (1893).  335-53,  on  the  source  of 
the  Ined  Vat,;  Bruncke,  H.,  in  N.  Philol  Rundschau  (1888)  40-4  ;  MUUer- 
Deecke,  Etrusker^  i.  364-72  ;  MUller,  J.  J.,  Studien  zur  rdm,  Verfassungs-- 
geschichtty  in  Philol.  xxxiv  (1876).  96-136  ;  Helbig,  Sur  Us  attributs  des 
salienSyXVL  Mimoires  de  Vacadimie  des  inscriptions  et  belUs-UttreSy  xxxvii* 
(1905).  205-76  ;  on  the  same  subject,  in  Comptes  rendus  de  Pacad.  etc  1904* 
ii.  206-12. 

II.  The  Military  and  Political  Centuries  and  Classes:  Niebuhr,. 
B.  G.,  Rom.  Geschichte^  i.  45 1-5 11,  £ng.  197-236 ;  Schwegler,  Rdtn.  Geschichte^ 
I.  bk.  xvii ;  Huschke,  Ph.  £.,  Verfassung  des  Konigs  Servius  TulUuSy  especially 
chs.  iv,  vii,  vili ;  Peter,  C,  Epochen  der  Verfassungsgeschichte  der  rdm.  Re^ 
publik;  Studien  zur  rom.  Geschichtey  controverts  Mommsen^s  view  as  to  the 
military  character  of  the  Servian  institutions ;  Mommsen,  History  of  RonUy 
bk.  I.  ch.  vi  ;  De  apparitoribus  magistratuum  rofnanorum^  in  Rhein.  Mus. 
N.  F.  vi  (1846).  1-57,  includes  some  account  of  the  accensi ;  Rom.  TribuSy 
59-72,  121-143,  160  fF. ;  Rom.  Staatsr.  iii.  240  fF. ;  Rdm.  Forschungen^  L  134- 
40  ;  Willems,  P.,  Droit  public  Rom.  40,  43,  84-92  ;  Mispoulet,  J.  B.,  Institu- 
tions polUiques  des  Romains,  L  203-7  ;  Lange,  L.,  Rdm.  AltertUmery  i. 
522-66;  Cicero  Uber  die  servianische  CenturienverfassungyXVL  Kleine  Schrif- 
teny  L  227-234  ;  Herzog,  Geschichte  und  System  der  rom.  Staatsverfassungy 
I.  37-43,  1066  f. ;  Ihne,  W.,  History  of  RonUy  bk.  I.  ch.  vii ;  Early  Rome^ 
5^-4,  79,  ^32-9 ;  Entstehung  der  servianischen  Verfassungy  in  Symbola 
Philologorum  Bonnensium  (1864- 1867).  629-44  ;  Breda,  Die  Centurienverfas- 
sung  des  Servius  Tullius;  Genz,  H.,  Servianische  Centurien-Verfassung; 
Soltau,  W.,  Altrdm.  Volksversammlungeny  229-96  ;  Ullrich,  J.,  Centuriat- 
comitien ;  Le  Tellier,  M.,  D Organisation  centuriate  et  les  comices  par  centuries^ 
ch.  i ;  Hallays,  A.,  Les  comices  d  Rome;  Morlot,  1^.,  Les  comices  ilectorauXy 
ch.  iii ;  Moye,  M.,  Elections  PolUiques  sous  la  ripubliqtu  Rom.  chs.  iii,  iv,  vii ; 
MUller,  ibid.  ;  Neumann,  K.  J.,  Grundherrschaft  der  rom.  Republiky  die 
Bauernbefreiungy  und  die  Entstehung  der  servianischen  Verfassungy  specu- 
lative but  very  suggestive;  Greenidge,  A.  H.  J.,  Roman  PuSlic  Lifey  65-76; 
Legal  Procedure  of  Cicero* s  Timey  yyj  if. ;  Schott,  P.  O.,  Rdm.  Geschichte  im 
Lichte  der  neuesien  Forschungen;  Smith,  F.,  Rom.  TimokrcUie;  Pardon,  De 
aerariis;  Maue,  H.,  Der  praefectus  fabrum;  Bloch,  A.,  Le  praefectus 
Fabrumy  pt.  ii,  in  Musle  BelgCy  ix  (1905).  352-78 ;  Babelon,  E.,  Monnaies  de 
la  ripublique  Rom.  I.  pts.  i,  ii ;  Traiti  des  nwnnaies  Grecq.  et  Rom.  i ;  Ori- 
gines  de  la  monnaie ;  Samwer-Bahrfeldt,  Geschichte  des  alten  rdm.  Afiinswe- 
sens;  Hill,  G.  F.,  Greek  and  Rotnan  Coins,  45-9;  Regling,  Zum  dlteren 
rom.  undital.  Munzeny  in  AV/V?,  vi  (1906).  489-524  ;  Belot,  E.,  De  la  revolu- 
tion iconomique  et  monitaire  .  .  .  d  Ro»u ;  articles  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real- 
Encycl. :  Accensiy  i.  135-7  (Kubitschek) ;  Adscriptiviy  i.  422  (Cichorius) ; 
Adsiduus,  i.  426  (Kubitschek)  ;  Aerarius,  i.  674-6  (idem) ;  Asy  ii.  1499-15 13 
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(idem) ;  Capiiecensi^  iii.  152 1-3  (Klibler)  ;  Census^  iii.  1914-24  (Kubitschek) ; 
Centuria^  iii.  1952-62  (KUbler,  Domazewski,  Kubitschek)  ;  Classis,  iii.  2630- 
32  (KQbler);  Collegium^  iv.  380-480  (Koraemann) ;  Comitioy  iv.  679-715 
(Liebenam) ;  ComicineSj  iv.  1602  f.  (Fiebiger)  ;  Denarius,v.  202-15  (Hultsch) ; 
artides  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet :  Accensus,  i.  16  ff.  (Humbert  and 
others);  As^x,  454-64  (Lenormant) ;  Census,  ii.  1003-17  (Humbert);  Cen- 
turioj  ii.  1017  (idem);  Classts,  i.  1224  f.  (idem);  Cornices  ceniuriatesy  s. 
ComitiOj  ii.  1378  ff.  (idem)  ;  articles  in  Ruggiero,  E.,  Dizionario  epigrafico: 
Accensus^  i.  18-21  ;  Aerarius,  i.  31 1-3;  Aes,  i.  313  f . ;  Cefituria,  ii.  183-9; 
Ctnsar,  ii.  157  ff. ;  Census,  ii.  174-7;  Cornicines,  ii.  1213-6;  Fabri,  iii.  4-18 
(Libenam) ;  Olcott,  Thes.  ling,  lot.  ep.  i.  51 :  Accensus  ;  Pais,  E.,  Ancient 
Le^nds  of  Roman  History,  ch.  vii. 

III.  The  Equites:  Niebuhr,  ibid.  i.  415-22,  Eng.  197-200;  Schwegler, 
ibid.  L  756-60  ;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt.  i.  444-7,  523,  547-5 1 ;  Recension  Uber  K. 
Niemuyer,  De  equUibus  romanis  commentatio  historica,  in  Kleine  Schrifien,  i. 
113-37;  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Staatsr,  ii.  397-400;  iii.  106-9,  253-62  ;  Madvig, 
J.  N.y  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  des  rdm,  Staates,  i.  155-82  ;  Mispoulet, 
J.  B.,  Etudes  d* institutions  Rom,  151-226  ;  Bloch,  G.,  Origines  du  sincU 
Rom,  46-95  ;  Marquardt,  J.,  Historiae  equitum  romanorum  libri  iv ;  Gomont, 
M.  H.,  Ckei'aliers  Rom,  depuis  Romulus  jusqu'h  Galba ;  Niemeyer,  K.,  De 
equitihus  romanis  commentatio  historica ;  Rubino,  J.,  C/eder  das  Verhdltniss 
der  VI  Suffragia  »ur  rdm,  Ritterschafl,  in  Zeitschr.  f,  d,  Altertumswiss,  iv 
(1846).  212-39  ;  Bertolini,  C  I.,  /  celeres  ed  il  tribunus  celerum;  Belot,  E., 
Histoire  des  chevaliers  Rom,  2  vols. ;  Gerathewohl,  H.,  Die  Reiter  und  die 
Riitercenturien  tur  Zeit  der  rdm,  Republik,  valuable  ;  Kubitschek,  J.  W., 
Aes  equestre,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  i.  682-4  ;  Kiibler,  Equites  Ro- 
mania ibid.  vL  272-312  ;  Martin,  A.,  Equites  (Greek),  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio, 
Dia,  ii.  752-71 ;  Cagnat,  R.,  Equites  (Roman),  ibid.  ii.  771-89;  Helbig,W., 
Observations  sur  les  hnrui  Athiniens,  in  Comptes  rendus  de  VacacUmie  des 
inscriptions  et  belles4ettres,  1900.  516-22  ;  Les  hncw  Athiniens,  in  Afimoires 
de  Vacad,  etc  xzxvii^  (1904)*  157-264  ;  Die  Iinrcic  und  ihre  Knappen,  in 
Jakreshefte  des  dsterr,  archdol  instituts,  viii.  2.  185-202  ;  Peterson,  E.,  Zu 
Helbigslwir^  etc,  ibid.,  125  f. ;  Helbig,  Zur  Geschichte  des  rdm,  Equitatus, 
A.  Die  Equites  als  berUtene  Hopiiten,  in  Abhdl,  d.  bayer,  Akad,  d,  JViss, 
zziii  (1905).  267-317  ;  Die  Castor es  als  Schutzgdtter  des  rdm,  Equitatus ^  in 
Hermus,i\  (1905).  1 01-15  \  Contribution  h  V histoire  de  requitatus,\n  Comptes 
rendus  de  tacad,  des  inscriptions  et  beUes-lettres,  1904.  ii.  190-201 ;  Pellegrini, 
C  Fregi  arccUci  etruschi  in  terracotta,  etc,  in  Milani,  L.  A.,  Studi  e  matericUi 
arcMeol,  e  numis,  i.  87-1 18. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  AUSPICES 

I.   Auspicia  Privata 

Auspices  (auspicia)  were  signs  sent  by  the  gods  through 
which  they  declared  their  will  to  men.  Those  given  in  answer 
to  prayer  were  impetrativa  (or  impetrita),  those  sent  unasked 
oblativa.  The  first  were  necessarily  favorable;  the  second 
might  be  either  favorable  or  the  contrary.^  To  take  or  to  hold 
auspices  was  to  seek  such  signs  in  due  form.  Auspicia,  or  the 
singular  auspicium,  also  designated  the  right  or  the  power  to 
perform  the  function.  They  were  not  a  means  of  prophecy  of 
future  events  but  of  ascertaining  whether  the  deity  approved  a 
proposed  action.^  With  reference  to  their  object  and  to  the 
persons  qualified  to  take  them,  they  were  of  two  kinds,  private 
and  public.  Whereas  the  public  auspices,  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
state,  belonged  exclusively  to  magistrates,  the  private  were  open 
to  all;'  and  in  early  times  a  Roman  always  resorted  to  them 
before  beginning  any  important  business.*  Though  it  was  per- 
missible to  consult  any  deity,**  the  greatest  weight  attached  to 
the  approval  of  the  supreme  god  Jupiter.* 

1  Scnr.  in  A  en,  iii.  89;  vi.  190;  xii.  259. 

^  Cic.  Div.  16.  29  f.:  **  Dirae,  sicut  cetera  auspicia,  ut  omina,  ut  signa,  non  caufU 
adferunt,  cur  quid  eveniat,  sed  nuntiant  eventura,  nisi  provideris."    The  last  statC" 
ment  means  only  that  a  misfortune  will  happen,  if  an  evil  omen  is  unheeded.    (^^ 
Div,  ii.  ^^,  70:  "Non  enim  sumus  ii  nos  augures,  qui  .  .  .  futura  dicamus; "  c* 
Lange,  A^dm,  AlL  i.  331 ;  Aust,  J^flig.  d,  Rdmevy  198. 

•  Serv.  in,  Acn,  iii.  20:  "Auspicari  enim  cuivis  .  .  .  licet." 

*  Cic.  Div,  i.  16.  28:   "  Nihil  fere  quondam  maioris  rei  nisi  auspicate  ne  privmti: 
quidem   gerebatur,  quod  etiam  nunc    nuptiarum  auspices  declarant,  qui  re  omu 
nomen  tantum  tenent;"  46.  104;  Val.   Max.  ii.  i.  i.     On  the  nuptial  auspices, 
De  Marchi,  Cult,  priv,  di  Rom,  i.  152-5. 

*  Romulus  consulted  the  rest  of  the  gods  along  with  Jupiter;  Dion.  HaL  ii.  5.  I 

•  The  public  auspices  were  Jupiter's  alone ;  Cic.  Leg,  iL  8.  20.     So  were  the  au^- 
pical  chickens;  Div,  ii.  34.   72;  35.  73;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  i.  77,  n. 
In  historical  time  the  sign  called  for  was  Jupiter's  lightning;  Cic.  Div-  ii.  18. 
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The  plebeians,  who  as  long  as  they  were  excluded  from  the 
magistracies  were  necessarily  debarred  from  the  auspicia  pub- 
lica,  enjoyed  equally  with  the  patricians  all  private  rights  of 
religion;  in  fact  if  the  nobles  had  wished,  they  possessed  no 
legal  means  of  preventing  the  holding  of  auspices  or  the  per- 
formance of  any  other  sacred  rite  in  private  plebeian  houses. 
Not  only  is  it  stated  that  all  had  a  right  to  auspicate,^  but  the 
formula  for  summoning  troops  given  by  Cincius^  implies  that 
the  soldiers,  who  were  mainly  plebeian,  were  accustomed  to 
perform  the  rite.  We  find  accordingly  the  elder  Cato,  a  plebe- 
ian, attending  to  the  ceremony  in  his  own  home.'  The  patri- 
cians, however,  who  believed  themselves  to  be  nearer  and 
dearer  to  the  gods  than  were  the  plebeians,  and  who  in  their 
struggle  to  keep  themselves  a  closed  caste  and  the  offices 
barred  against  the  lower  social  class,  declared  that  conubium  if 
granted  would  disturb  the  private  as  well  as  public  auspices.^ 
But  this  assertion  need  not  signify  that  the  plebeians  had  no 
private  auspices,  it  might  indicate  merely  a  difference  between 
the  plebeian  and  patrician  ceremonies,  naturally  implying  the 
superiority  of  the  latter.  Again  when  on  a  certain  occasion 
according  to  Livy  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  inquired  of  a  patri- 
cian why  a  plebeian  could  not  be  made  consul,  the  reply  was 
that  no  plebeian  had  the  auspices,  reiterating  that  the  decem- 
virs had  forbidden  conubium  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the 
ceremony  by  uncertainty  of  birth.*  Reference  might  here  be 
simply  to  the  auspicia  publica,  with  which  alone  the  consul  was 
concerned.  However  this  may  be,  the  patrician  claim  was  in- 
dignantly repudiated  by  the  plebeians,  and  the  historian  can 
say  no  more  than  that  it  was  "  perhaps  true."  Another  pas- 
sage from  Livy  usually  interpreted  in  support  of  the  theory 

Vatin.  8.  ao;  PkiL  t.  3.  7.  The  epithet  Elicios,  notwithstanding  Varro,  Z.  Z.  Ti. 
95;  LiTj  i.  2a  7;  31.  8,  does  not  find  its  explanation  in  the  auspices;  Aust,  in 
RoKher,  Lex,  Myth,  il  656  ff.;  Wissowa,  Belig,  u,  KuU.  d.  Rdm.  106. 

*  P.  100,  n.  3.  «  In  GelL  xrl  4.  4. 

*  Cato,  De  saerilegh  commisto,  in  Fest.  234.  3a  No  one  could  imagine  Attus  Na- 
ma,  the  swineherd,  to  have  been  a  patrician,  and  yet  he  wu  the  most  famous  of 
private  aogors;  Gc.  Div.  t  17.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  great  authority  on 
private  auspices,  P.  Nigidius  Figulus,  author  of  Augurium  privatum  in  several 
books  (Gen.  vii.  6.  10),  was  a  plebeian. 

*  Livy  iv.  a.  5  1  »  Livy  iv.  6.  i  f. 
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that  the  patricians  alone  had  private  auspices  represents  them» 
before  the  opening  of  the  offices  to  the  commons,  as  saying, 
"  So  peculiar  to  us  are  the  auspices  that  not  only  the  patrician 
magistrates  whom  the  people  choose  are  elected  under  the  aus- 
pices, but  we  ourselves  under  the  sanction  of  the  same  rite 
without  a  vote  of  the  people  appoint  the  interrex,  and  we  as 
private  persons  hold  auspices,  which  they  do  not  hold  even  as 
magistrates."  ^  This  passage  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  one  who 
bears  in  mind  that  in  the  late  republic  private  auspices  had 
disappeared,^  and  that  therefore  when  the  word  auspicia  is  used 
without  qualification  by  a  late  republican  or  imperial  writer,  it 
always  has  reference  to  the  public  ceremonies.'  In  the  quota- 
tion just  given,  accordingly,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that 
the  patricians,  who  have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  offices,  arc 
alone  competent  to  perform  the  public  religious  ceremonies 
which  belong  to  the  magistrates.  Reference  in  the  quotation 
to  the  auspices  of  private  persons  signifies  that  when  there  was 
no  magistrate  competent  to  hold  the  election  of  consuls,  the 
public  auspices  returned  to  the  senate,  the  patrician  members 
of  which  proceeded  under  auspication  to  appoint  an  interrex  for 
holding  the  elections.  In  this  case  the  senatorial  patricians,  it 
was  asserted,  attended  to  the  ceremony  not  as  magistrates  but 
as  private  persons,  though  the  rites  were  themselves  public. 
As  distinguished  from  magistrates,  the  senators  were  privatL 
It  was  not,  then,  as  mere  citizens  but  as  patrician  members  of 
the  senate  that  they  performed  the  rite.  Further  light  is 
thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  fact  that  in  the  agitation  for  the 
opening  of  the  augural  and  pontifical  colleges  to  the  plebeians 
in  300,  the  patricians  repeated  the  assertion  that  with  them 
alone  were  auspices,  they  alone  had  family  (gens),  they  alone 
possessed  true  imperium  and  auspicium  in  peace  and  war.^ 
This  claim  they  had  the  effrontery  to  make  despite  the  fact  that 
plebeian  consuls  had  been  taking  public  auspices  for  more  thai 

^  Livy  vi.  41.  5  f. 

^  Gc.  Div,  iL  36.  76 :  «  Nos,  nisi  dum  a  populo  auspicia  accepta  habemus,  qi 
multum  iis  utimur  ?  "     i.  16.  28. 

*  Rubino,  Kdm,  Verf.  46,  n.  2,  has  pointed  out  that  the  phrase  auspicia  publica 
curs  only  in  Livy  iv.  2.  5,  where  he  believes  it  to  be  used  in  a  special  sense.     In  tl 
time  of  Cicero  no  one  but  an  antiquarian  ever  thought  of  any  other  kind  of  auspia 

*  Livy  X.  8.  9. 
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sixty  years.  In  the  pride  of  their  blood  they  claimed  that  theirs 
alone  were  strictly  legal  (iustum).  Notwithstanding  such  par- 
tisan assertions  the  facts  thus  far  adduced  lead  unmistakably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  plebeians  equally  with  the  patricians 
enjoyed  the  right  to  private  auspices.^ 

II.   Auspicia  Publica  Impetrativa 

The  right  to  public  auspices  belonged  primarily  to  patrician 
magistracies^ — those  which  in  the  early  republic  were  filled 
only  by  patricians,  but  which  continued  to  be  called  patrician 
after  they  were  open  to  plebeians.  All  elections  and  appoint- 
ments to  such  offices  were  auspicated ;  ^  and  their  incumbents 
were  expected  to  seek  the  previous  approval  of  Jupiter  for  every 
important  act  of  their  administration.^  The  king,  interrex,  dicta- 
tor, consuls,  praetors,  and  censors  had  the  auspicia  maxima ;  the 
others  the  minora.*  The  praetor,  as  colleague  of  the  consuls, 
was  elected  under  the  same  auspices  with  them,  that  is,  in  the 
same  meeting  of  the  assembly,  whereas  the  censors,  not  being 
colleagues  of  the  consuls,  were  elected  under  different  auspices. 
Between  magistrates  who  were  not  colleagues  there  could  be  no 
collision  in  the  auspicia  impetrativa ;  those  of  the  censors  neither 
strengthened  nor  vitiated  those  of  the  consuls  or  praetors,  nor 
were  strengthened  or  vitiated  by  them.  In  case  of  a  conflict 
between  colleagues,  the  greater  auspices  annulled  the  lesser,  and 
equal  auspices  annulled  each  other.^  For  the  exercise  of  a 
function  properly  belonging  to  a  magistracy  the  incumbent  per- 

1  Tlie  tttaml  Tiew,  rqiretented  by  Mommsen,  R&m,  Staatsr,  i.  89,  n.  i,  is  that  the 
plebeiam  did  not  possets  Ihb  right  originally  but  acquired  it  later;  cf.  also  Wissowa 
in  Pauly- Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  ii.  2581 ;  Di  Marchi,  Cult,  priv.  di,  Rom,  i.  233. 
Thb  hjrpolhetis  not  only  lacks  support,  but  is  also  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  the  supposed  equalization  private  auspices  must  have  been  declining,  as 
Qcero  found  them  extinct. 

The  treatment  of  private  auspices  here  given  is  supplementary  to  the  study  of  the 
social  classes  made  in  ch.  ii. 

*  Messala,  in  GelL  xiii.  15.  4;  Fcst  157.  21 ;  Rubino,  Rdm,  Verf,  71  ff.;  Bouch6- 
Lederq,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Did,  i.  580. 

■  Cic  Leg.  iiL  3,  9;  Livy  vi.  41.  6;  viii.  23.  15  f. 
^  Mommsen,  Jfdm,  Staatsr,  i.  96  ff. 

*  M  Hi  lis,  De  auspidis^  i,  in  GelU  xiii.  15.  4;  Bouch6-Leclerq,  ibid.  ii.  581. 
«MeMla,ibid. 
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formed  the  ceremony  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  unless  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  a  superior;^  but  one  who  undertook  a 
deputed  duty  had  to  ask  the  auspicium  of  a  magistrate  who  was 
competent  to  perform  the  duty  in  his  own  right.  Thus  the 
quaestor,  who  was  not  qualified  by  right  of  his  office  to  call  the 
comitia  centuriata,  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  his  capital 
prosecutions.  In  such  a  case  he  asked  of  the  praetor  or  consul  the 
right  to  hold  auspices  for  summoning  this  assembly.*  Whether 
the  pontifex  maximus  held  auspices  in  his  own  name,  or  was 
obliged,  like  the  quaestor,  to  apply  for  them  to  a  higher  secular 
official,  is  unknown ;  at  all  events  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
auspicate  the  comitia  calata,  over  which  he  presided.'  It  seems 
probable  that  the  tribunes  originally  did  not  have  the  right  as 
they  were  not  magistrates ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  so  con- 
sidered, they  acquired  the  auspicium.  All  magistrates  —  neces- 
sarily including  the  tribunes  —  who  convoked  the  senate  had 
previously  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;*  Cicero*  seems  to  include 
the  tribunes  among  the  magistrates  who  had  the  auspicium; 
and  as  further  proof  the  very  expression  "  patriciorum  (magis- 
tratuum)  auspicia  "  *  used  by  Messala  implies  the  existence  of 
^'plebeiorum  magistratuum  auspicia."  It  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  tribunes,  however,  to  auspicate  their  assemblies  of  the 
plebs.^ 

^  As  when  for  instance  the  consul  forbids  the  minor  magistrate  to  **  watch  the  sky" 
on  an  appointed  comitial  day;  GelL  xiii.  15.  i :  "In  edicto  consulum,  quo  edicunt, 
quis  dies  comitiis  centuriatis  futurus  sit,  scribitur  ex  vetere  forma  perpetua :  ne  qois 
magistratus  minor  de  caelo  senrasse  velit." 

3  Com  men/art  urn  Anquisitionis  of  a  quaestor,  in  Varro,  L,  L,y\.  ^li  "  Auspido 
operam  des  et  in  templo  auspices,  dum  aut  ad  praetorem  aut  ad  consulem  mittas 
auspicium  petitum."  This  passage  shows  that  the  quaestor,  though  asking  permis- 
sion, himself  holds  the  auspices. 

*  The  first  alternative  is  held  by  Mommsen,  ^dm,  Staaisr.  i.  89,  whereas  Wissowa, 
in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  ii.  2584,  is  inclined  to  the  latter. 

^  GelL  xiv.  7.  4,  8,  quoting  Varro. 

'  Z^f.  iiL  3.  10:  "Omnes  magistratus  auspicium  iudiciumque  habento.**  The 
previous  paragraph  is  concerned  with  the  tribunes,  and  in  this  citation  the  use  of 
iudicium  instead  of  imperium  points  to  the  tribunes.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
Cicero  in  his  Laws  would  give  the  tribunes  a  right  they  did  not  possess. 

•  In  Gell.  xiii.  15.  4.     Wissowa,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iL  2583,  seems  ^ 
therefore  to  be  incorrect  in  excluding  the  tribunes  from  the  right. 

^  In  stating  that  the  tribunes  were  given  the  right  to  take  auspices  for  their  asieiir.^ 
blies,  Zonaras,  vii.  19,  evidently  confuses  the  oblativa  with  the  impetrativa.     It  b  a::^^ 
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For  assistance  in  auspication  the  magistrate  summoned  any 
person  he  pleased,  who  was  rarely  if  ever  a  public  augur.^  An 
augur,*  whether  private  or  official,  was  a  person  who  knew 
how  to  hold  and  to  interpret  auspices.*  A  college  of  public 
augurs*  for  the  service  of  the  state  was  established  in  the 
most  primitive  times.  Probably  comprising  three  members, 
one  from  each  tribe,  it  was  gradually  increased  till  under  Sulla 
it  reached  fifteen.*    The  members  of  the  college  were  neither 


tnteresdng  fact  that  according  to  Cicero  the  first  college  of  tribunes  was  elected  under 
aospices  in  the  comitia  curiata;  Frag.  A.  vii.  48:  "Itaque  auspiciato  postero  anno 
tr.  pL  comitiis  coriatis  creati  sunt.*' 

^  Cic  Div,  it  34.  71 :  "  Hie  apud  maiores  nostros  adhibebatur  peritus,  nunc 
qulabet.''  As  in  the  time  of  Cicero  auspices  had  come  to  be  a  mere  pretence 
(p.  118),  an  attendant  without  skill  or  scruple  would  best  serve  the  magistrate's 
{Mupose.  In  Liyy  iv.  18.  6,  the  augurs  see  the  omen  for  the  dictator,  but  some 
other  attendant  might  serve  the  purpose.  Being  a  paid  functionary,  the  bird-seer 
snentioned  by  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  6.  2  as  assisting  in  an  auspication  could  not  have 
been  a  public  augur  ;  Valeton,  in  M nemos,  xviii.  406  ff. ;  Wissowa,  Relig,  u, 
JCniL  d,  Rj&mer^  456,  n.  8.  The  magistrate  requested  assistance  in  the  following 
fonn:  ''Q.  Fabi,  te  mihi  in  auspicio  esse  volo;  '*  and  the  reply  was  '^  Audivi; ''  Cic 
Div.  iL  34.  71;  cf.  §  72.  From  this  formula  it  appears  that  the  person  summoned 
did  not  hold,  but  assisted  in,  the  auspices;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  L  338.  The  auspices 
are  always  said  to  belong  not  to  the  augurs,  but  to  the  magistrates;  Qc.  L^, 
itL  3.  lO;  Meisala,  in  GelL  xiii.  15.  4.  Instead  of  remaining  with  the  augurs  in 
the  city  the  auspices  followed  a  duly  elected  consul  into  the  field;  Livy  xxii.  i.  6. 
Auspicari  is  stricUy  a  function  of  the  magistrate  (cf.  Varro,  Rer.  hum,  xx,  in 
Nob.  Marc  93)  though  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  observation  made 
by  augurs  (Fest.  ep.  18),  whose  function  is  properly  termed  augurium,  augurare; 
Anst,  Relig,  d.  Rdmtr,  ooo  f.;  Wissowa,  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  Real-EtuycL  ii.  2580  f. 

'The  derivation  is  unknown.  Wissowa,  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  Real-Encycl,  ii 
9313  t,  summarizes  the  principal  theories.  Probability  seems  to  fiivor  the  view 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  the  root  of  avis  with  a  verbal  noun  meaning  ^  to  see '' 
or  the  like;  Walde,  Lat,  etym,  IVdrUrb,  55. 

*  Attus  Navius  from  his  boyhood  was  renowned  for  his  augural  skill;  Cic.  Div,  i. 
17;  LivyL  36;  Dion.  Hal  iii.  70  f.;  cf.  Lange,  ^'m.  Alt.  i.  333.  Romulus,  too, 
is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  augur;  Remus  possessed  similar  skill  (Cic.  Div,  i. 
^  3>  '7*  3P't  4^*  ^\  Ennius,  in  Cic.  Div,  i.  48.  107),  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Livy,  i.  18.  6;  iv.  4.  2,  there  was  no  augural  college  before  Numa. 

*  Varro,  L,  L.v,  33;  Qc  Fam,  vi.  6.  7;  Seme,  18.  64;  Fest.  161.  20;  CIL,  vL 
S^y>  5<H*  5 1  If  1233, 1449;  X.  211 ;  Wissowa,  in  Pauly- Wssowa,  Real-Encyd,  ii.  2314. 

*  Cic  Rep,  iL  9.  16;  14.  26;  Livy  x.  6.  7;  ep.  Ixxxix;  Marquardt,  Rdm,  Staatsv, 
iiL  398;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  i.  334  f.;  Wissowa,  Relig,  u,  Kult,  d,  Rdmer^  451 ;  also 
his  article  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  Real-Encyd,  ii.  2316  f.  In  adding  a  supernumerary 
(Dio  Cass.  xUi  51.  4)  Caesar  set  an  example  extensively  followed  by  the  principes; 
d  Dio  Cast.  IL  ao.  3;  Wissowa,  ibid.  iL  2317. 
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magistrates^  nor  prophets.  They  were  rather  the  wise,*  experi- 
enced' keepers  and  expounders  of  a  sacred  science  and  art^  — 
the  "interpreters  of  Jupiter  All-Great  and  Good."*  Having 
to  do  with  religion,  they  were  sacerdotes,  like  the  pontiffs, 
though  not  offerers  of  sacrifice  (flamines).^  The  functions  which 
they  exercised  independently  of  the  magistrates  included  the 
inauguration  of  religious  officials  (inaugurare  sacerdotes)^  the 
blessing  of  fields  twice  a  year,  and  of  the  people  after  the 
close  of  a  war.^  In  attending  to  such  duties  (auguria)  only 
did  they  exercise  their  right  to  the  auspices.^  In  a  dependent 
though  far  more  influential  position  they  acted  as  the  profes- 
sionally skilled  advisers  and  assistants  of  the  magistrates  in 
all  matters  of  peace  and  war.^  If  a  magistrate  was  not  himself 
an  au£^,^  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  their  service; 
for  the  science  of  discovering  and  interpreting  the  divine 
omens  was  intricate,  mistakes  were  easy,  and  the  slightest 
oversight  might  vitiate  the  whole  business  in  hand.  When 
in  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  ceremony,  either  the  magis- 
trate to  whom  it  belonged  or  the  senate  could  refer  the  case 
to  the  college  of  augurs,  which   thereupon  gave  an  opinion 

1  As  distingoislied  from  magistnites  thej  were  privrnti;  Gc  Div.  i  4a  89. 

*  Anctor  Incertus  (Hnschke)  p.  4:  ''CoD^nm  anguram  ordo  hominam  prnden* 
tarn  ermt,  qai  prodigib  pablicis  pneerant ;  "  cf.  Lange,  Row^^  AlL  L  3J0. 

»  Qc  Div,  ii.  34.  71  f.;  cf.  Livy  xlL  iS.  *  PlaL  Q.  R,  99. 

*  Cic.  Z^.  iL  8.  20;  FkiL  xiii.  5.  12. 

*  They  are  never  called  flamiDes,  and  no  flamen  was  attached  to  their  office; 
Wissowa,  Rehg.  m.  KuiL  d,  Romer,  451.  The  great  sacerdotal  colleges  were  more 
political  than  religions,  and  the  college  of  augurs  was  the  most  thoroughly  political 
of  all;   Bouch6>Leclerq,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Did.  L  564. 

'  Gc  Leg.  ii,  S.  20;  Dio  Gas.  xxxvii.  24  f.;  Anst,  Relig.  d.  Romtr^  199;  Wissowa, 
in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ReaJ-EncycL  ii.  2^2^-^ 

*  Fest.  333.  9:  ''Spectio  in  auguralibus  ponitur  pro  a^>ectione;  (data  est) 
et  nuntiatio,  qui  omne  ios  anspiciorum  habent,  auguribus  non  specdo  dumtaxat, 
quorum  consilio  rem  gererent  magistratus  ut  possent  impedire,  nuntiando  quae- 
curaque  vidissent;  privatis  spectio  sine  nuntiatione  data  est,  nt  ipsi  anspicio  rem 
gererent,  non  ut  alios  impedirent  nuntiando."  —  Valeton*s  emendation,  in  Mnetn^s. 
xTiii  (1S90).  455  f. 

*  Cic  L^.  ii.  S.  21 :  ''Quique  agent  rem  duelli  quique  domi  pc^ularem,  anspi- 
cium  pracmonento  ollique  obtemperanto;  "  cf.  Lange,  Rdm.  AU.  L  332. 

^^  It  generally  happened  that  both  the  augural  and  pontifical  colleges  were  fiDed 
by  statesmen,  so  that  Gcero  could  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  sacred  and 
p()litical  offices  were  held  by  the  same  persons;  DiiK  i.  40.  89;  cf.  Wissowa,  ia 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Renl^EncycL  ii.  2321. 
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in  the  form  of  a  decree.  The  senate  then  acted  on  the 
matter  according  to  its  judgment.^  In  case  a  law  had  been 
passed,  a  magistrate  elected,  or  any  public  act  performed 
against  its  wbhes,  it  could  inquire  of  the  college  of  augurs 
whether  the  election  or  other  act  had  been  duly  auspicated; 
and  should  a  defect  be  alleged,  the  senate  could  annul  the 
act  or  request  the  magistrate  to  resign.  It  required  unusual 
courage  in  a  man  to  keep  himself  in  office  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  senate  and  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
whole  people.'  These  considerations  account  for  the  great 
importance  attaching  to  the  presence  of  augurs  in  the  comitia  — 
a  subject  to  be  treated  in  another  connection.' 

The  service  of  augurs  was  most  needed  in  establishing  the 
terrestrial  templum*  —  a  carefully  marked  out,  oriented  spot 
which  the  magistrate  occupied  while  performing  the  rite.^ 
Whereas  the  commander  of  an  army  generally  made  use  of 
chicken  auspices  (signa  ex  tripudiis),  which  did  not  require 
their  assistance,^  they  were  doubtless  always  called  upon  to 

1  Uwy  iw,  7.  3;  TiiL  23.  14-17;  xxiii.  31.  13;  xW.  12.  10;  Cic.  PAU,  iL  33.  83; 
Z^f.  iL  12.  31;  N.  Z?.  ii.  4.  II.  A  defect  in  the  auspicia  impetrativa  was  expressed 
l>y  the  formola  ** Titio  tabernaculum  captam  esse  "  (Cic.  A^.  />.  ii.  4.  ii ;  Div,  L  17. 
33;  livy  iv.  7.  3;  Serv.  in  Aen,  iL  178),  whereas  the  phrase  '*  vitio  creatum  esse** 
or  the  like  (Livy  Yiii.  15.  6;  23.  14;  xxiii.  31.  13;  xlv.  12.  10;  Plut  MarceU.  4)  de- 
noted a  failure  to  take  the  auspices  or  to  heed  unfavorable  omens;  Wissowa,  in  Pauly- 
Wtstowa»  Real-EncyiL  ii.  2334.  On  the  annulment  of  lavrs  through  augural  decrees, 
see  Qc  Leg,  8.  21 ;  12.  31 ;  Div.  ii.  35.  74.  The  decree  was  no  more  than  an  opinion, 
OB  which  the  senate  acted;  Rubino,  R&m,  Verf,  88.  n.  3;  Aust,  Relig.  d,  Rdrntr^  201. 

*  An  example  of  such  boldness  was  that  of  C  Flaminius;  Livy  xxi.  63;  cf.  Plut. 
MarceU,  4;  Zon.  viL  2a  For  the  case  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  see  Livy  ep. 
joz;  Polyb.  L  52.  •  P.  112. 

^  Qc  L^,  il  8.  21.  StricUy  it  was  the  templum  minus  as  distinguished  from 
the  templum  magnum,  a  region  of  the  sky;  Varro,  Z.Z.  vii.  7;  Fest.  157.  24; 
Serr.  in  Aen,  L  92. 

*  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  86,  91.  It  was  always  rectangular,  and  was  usually  covered  with 
a  tent;  Fest.  157.  24;  Serv.  in  Aen,  ii.  512;  iv.  200;  Nissen,  Templum^  162  ff. ; 
Wlssowa,  Relig,  u,Kult,  d,  Rdmer,  455;  in  Pauly- Wiasowa,  Real-Encycl,  ii.  2337  ff.; 
Vakton,  in  Mnemos,  xx  (1892).  338-90;  xxi.  62-91,  397-440;  xxiii.  15-79;  xxy. 
93-144, 361-385;  xxvL  1-93;  Bouch^-Leclerq,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  \,  554  f. 

*  When  wars  were  waged  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome  the  augurs  could 
easily  accompany  the  commander;  cf.  Livy  iv.  18.  6;  Cic  Leg,  ii.  8.  21.  But  they 
certainly  did  not  often  go  as  far  as  Samnium;  cf.  Livy  viii.  23.  16;  ix.  38.  14. 
Though  the  augurs  remained  at  Rome,  the  auspices  followed  the  commander  into 
the  6eld;  Livy  xxiL  I.  6;  p.  105,  n.  I. 
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institute  templa  in  or  near  the  city.^  For  the  exercise  of 
their  art  they  divided  the  world,  so  far  as  known  to  them,  into 
augural  districts.  The  central  district  was  the  city,  limited  by 
the  pomerium,*  beyond  which,  probably  extending  to  the  first 
milestone,'  lay  a  zone  termed  ager  effatus,^  whose  boundaries 
were  marked  by  cippi.*  The  rest  of  the  world  within  their 
sphere  of  knowledge  they  divided  into  ager  Romanus,  which  in  its 
larger  sense  included  the  two  districts  above  mentioned,  Gabi- 
nus,  peregrinus,  hosticus,  and  incertus.^  For  the  comitia  the 
two  inner  regions  were  alone  important:  (i)  the  auspication  of 
assemblies  held  in  the  city  had  to  be  performed  within  the 
pomerium;  (2)  as  often  as  the  magistrate  in  passing  from  the 
city  to  the  Campus  Martius  to  hold  the  comitia  centuriata 
crossed  the  pomerium,^  or  more  strictly  the  brook  Petronia,®  he 
was  obliged  to  take  the  special  auspices  of  crossing.  Beyond 
the  ager  effatus  assemblies  were  not  ordinarily  held. 

Originally  the  most  common  form  of  divination  must  have 
been  the  watching  of  the  flight  of  birds,  for  it  is  from  this  cere- 
mony that  the  word  auspidum  is  derived.^  Legend  accordingly 
asserts  that  Romulus  founded  the  city  on  the  Palatine  under  the 
auspices  of  twelve  vultures.*®  Before  the  end  of  the  republic, 
however,  all  other  forms  of  public  auspicia  impetrativa  in  the 
city  had  given  way  to  the  caelestia,  especially  the  lightning  and 


*  Livy  lii.  ao,  6;  Amt,  A*^/^,  4L  Kdwur^  aoi. 

*  Gcll  xiii.  14,  I ;  Varro,  JLL,r^  143;  Wissowm,  ^eS^.  «.  Xnit  d.  RHur^  456, 
n.  I.  •  WissovA,  in  PAaly* Wissowm,  KeaJ-EtuycL  u.  2359. 

*  Serv.  in  Aen^  vi  197;  Varr<s  /*  Z,  vi.  53;  Wlssomx,  Xrlig,  u,  KmU.  4L  R§mur^ 
456;  aWo  hi«  article  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  FtAl-Emiy*i-L  ii.  2339. 

*  VaTT\\  I^  A  V.  143;  Ck,  Leg.  ii  S.  21 ;  CIL,  vi.  1233;  Wmova,  ReUg.  s.  KmiL 
4l.  Rhmey\  456  an*i  notes.  •  Varro,  Z.  Z.  t,  33. 

^  l"he  eWer  Tiheriixs  Grscchns  vitiated  ibe  election  of  his  snooesson  in  the  coo- 
tnlship  by  foTifjetring  to  renew  the  anspices,  when,  after  entering  the  citT  to  preside 
o>'^  the  M-nste,  he  recrotsscd  the  pomenam  to  hold  the  election  in  the  Campus;  Qc. 
A*.  A  ii.  4.  I! ;    Afn.  i,  17,  33;  cf.  Tac  AmM,  iii.  19. 

*  Vest.  550.  12;  157.  20;  cf,  Mommsen,  Kom^  Siaatsr,  i,  97,  n.  i;  Talctcm,  in 
Afn^m/ts.  \\\\\  (iSooV  200  f.  The  reason  for  the  aa<;pication  on  such  occasions  ii 
differently  stated  by  the  authorities,  hot  the  interpretation  f^ivcn  by  Jordan-HnlseB, 

7of^.  <?'.  S/a//r  P/tm^  1.  iii  472  f.,  that  this  brook  marked  the  bonndaxr  of  the  dtj 
awspioe«»  »eenw  preferable. 

*  AN-rtpex,  auspex,  bird-aecr;  Wissowm,  in  I^oly^Wissowa,  Keul-EncycL  ii  S58a 
^iM'i  7.  I. 
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thunder.^  The  reason  is  that  the  heavenly  signs  could  be  most 
easily  understood  and  carried  greatest  weight;  whereas  other 
auspices  had  to  be  held  for  each  individual  act,  the  celestial 
omens  of  the  morning  served  the  magistrate  for  all  his  under- 
takings during  the  entire  day.'  The  effect  of  heavenly  signs 
on  assemblies  of  the  people,  however,  was  peculiar.  Not  only 
were  comitia  and  contiones  interrupted  by  storms ; '  not  only  was 
it  impious  to  hold  an  assembly  while  it  was  lightning  or  thun- 
dering,* but  even  while  the  magistrate  was  auspicating  at  day- 
break, if  a  flash  of  lightning  appeared  on  the  left  —  a  sign 
favorable  for  every  other  undertaking — he  dared  not  hold  the 
assembly  on  that  day.^  Some  favorable  comitial  sign  the  mag- 
istrate was  supposed  to  perceive,^  but  what  it  was  we  do  not 
know. 

The  general  rule  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken  for  an  act 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  the  magistrate  intended  to  perform 
the  act  applied  to  the  comitial  auspices.  For  meetings  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill  they  probably  used  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  dedi- 
cated for  all  time ;  ^  for  assemblies  in  the  comitium  the  rostra, 
also  a  templum  ;^  and  for  the  comitia  centuriata  the  president's 
platform  in  the  Campus  Martins.^  Not  only  patrician  magis- 
trates but  also  tribunes  of  the  plebs  occupied  templa  in  transact- 
ing business  with  the  people.^® 

*  Fcft.  ep.  64;  Gc.  Div,  it  33.  71 :  "  Haec  certe  quibus  utimor,  sive  tripudio  sive 
de  cmelo "  (the  auspicia  tripudio  being  used  in  the  military  sphere,  leaving  only  the 
ampida  de  caelo  for  the  city);  cf.  i.  16.  28;  Mommsen,  Udm,  Siaatsr.  i.  79,  n.  i; 
Auit,  Helig,  d,  Rdmer^  203;  Wissowa,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iu  2333. 

*  Dio  CaM.  xxxviii.  13.  3.  Lightning  from  left  to  right  especially  in  a  clear  sky 
was  fivorable;  Dion.  Hal  ii.  5.  2;  Verg.  Aen,  ii.  692;  vii.  141 ;  ix.  628  (on  the  last, 
see  Senrius).  A  thunderclap  was  unfavorable  to  one  entering  office;  xxiii.  31.  13; 
FloL  MarcelL  12;  cf.  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr,  i.  80,  n.  2. 

*  Tac  Hist  i.  18.  *  Cic.  Div,  iL  18.  42. 
»  Cic.  Div.  iL  35.  74;   1 8.  43;  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  13.  3  f. 

*  Ctnsoriat  Tabulae^  in  Varro,  Z.  Z.  ri.  86 :  "  Ubi  noctu  in  templum  censor  aus- 
picaverit  atque  de  caelo  nuntium  erit,  praeconi  sic  imperato  ut  viros  vocet." 

^  Wis8owa»  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  ii.  2585.  The  auguraculum  was  doubt- 
less used  only  by  the  augurs,  not  as  Mommsen  (^Rdm,  Siaatsr,  i.  103,  n.  2)  supposes, 
by  the  magistrates. 

*  Livy  viiL  14.  12  ;  Cic  Vatin,  10. 24  :  "  In  rostris,  in  illo  inquam  augurato  templo 
■cloco." 

•Varro,  L,L,  vL  91 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  5.  3;  Qc.  Hab,  Perd,  4.  il;  Wissowa,  in 
Fudy-WiMowa,  Rtal-EncycL  iL  2585  f.      ^  Valeton,  in  Mnemoi.  xxiii  (1895).  28  ff. 
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Between  midnight  and  morning  ^  on  the  day  of  assembly  the 
magistrate  repaired  to  the  templum.*  There,  placing  himself  on 
a  solid'  seat  at  the  door,  usually  facing  eastward,  he  watched 
the  heavens  (spectio).  Meanwhile  he  first  asked  the  attendant, 
who  always  sat  near,*  whether  there  was  silence.*  If  the 
answer  was  affirmative,  he  prayed  Jupiter  for  a  sign,  which  he 
described  in  a  formula  termed  legum  dictio,*  whereupon  the 
attendant  declared  he  saw  it.^  In  case  of  non-appearance  of  the 
sign  or  of  a  disturbance  of  the  observation,  the  auspication  was 
deferred  to  another  morning.®  Before  the  time  of  Cicero,  how- 
ever, the  ceremony  had  been  so  reduced  to  a  pretence  as  practi- 
cally to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  failure.^ 

Both  curiate^^  and  centuriate^  assemblies  were  auspicated. 
Although  for  the  tribal  assemblies  the  question  is  more  difficult, 
it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  whereas  a  patrician  magistrate 
took  the  auspices  for  the  comitia  tributa,^  plebeian  magistrates 
(tribunes  and  aediles  of  the  plebs)  did  not.^* 

As  to  whether  contiones  were  auspicated  we  are  not  clearly 
informed.  The  question  concerns  those  only  which  were  held 
by  patrician  magistrates.  The  auspication  of  comitia  neces- 
sarily extended   to   the  contio  immediately  preceding.^     It  is 

^  Censoriae  Tabulae^  in  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  86;  Livy  viii.  23.  15;  x.  40.  2. 
^  The  auspices  had  to  be  taken  on  the  day  the  business  was  to  be  transacted, 
counting  the  day  from  midnight  to  midnight ;  Cell.  iii.  2.  10;  Consorinus  xxiii.  4. 

'  Verrius,  in  Fest.  347.  17;  Serv.  in  Aen.  ix.  4 ;  Statins,  Theb,  iii.  459.  Romulus, 
however,  stood  upright;  Dion.  Hall.  ii.  5.  i.  *  P.  105. 

^  Silence  was  essential  to  perfect  auspices;  Fest.  348.  29;  ep.  64;  Livy  viiL  23.  15; 
ix.  38.  14;  X.  40.  2;  Pliny,  N,  H,  viii.  57.  223.  •  Serv.  in  Aen,  iii.  89;   Livy  i.  18. 9. 

7Cf.  Livy  xU.  18.  14.  «Cf.  Livy  ix.  38. 15;  39. 1.  •Cf.  p.  115,  118,  n.  2. 

^0  Livy  v.  52.  15;  ix.  38. 15  f.;  39.  I ;  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  41.  3;  Cic.  Att,  il  7. 2;  12.  i; 
viii.  3.  3.  Hoffmann,  Patric,  u,  pleb,  Curien,  29  ff.,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  assem- 
bly which  passed  the  lex  curiata  was  not  auspicated,  his  idea  being  that  the  lex  curi- 
ata  itself  conferred  the  ins  auspiciorum  publicorum.  There  is  no  ground,  however, 
for  either  of  these  suppositions. 

^*  Qc.  iV.  D,  ii.  4.  II;  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  59.  2.  On  the  censorial  auspication  of  the 
comitia  centuriata  for  the  lustrum,  see  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  86.  Mommsen,  Rom.  StaaUr, 
i.  98,  n.  6,  supposes  this  to  be  the  auspication  of  the  censor's  entrance  into  office  (cf. 
81,  n.  i),  believing  that  assemblies  which  did  not  vote  were  unauspicated.  But  cf. 
p.  iii,n.  I  below. 

^^  Dio  Cass.  liv.  24.  i ;  Qc  Fam.  vii.  30.  I ;  cf.  Varro,  R,  R,  iii.  2.  i. 
"  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  41.  3;  49.  5. 

^^  This  is  shown  by  the  Commentarium  Anquhitionis  of  M.  Sergius,  a  quaestor,  in 
Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  91. 
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known,  too,  that  the  censors  auspicated  the  lustral  gathering  of 
the  centuries,^  hence  we  may  infer  that  magistrates  and  sacer- 
dotes  were  accustomed  to  take  auspices  for  formal  religious 
assemblies.'  With  these  exceptions  contiones  were  doubtless 
held  without  auspices  by  patrician  as  well  as  by  plebeian  magis- 
trates. 


III.   Auspicia  Publica  Oblativa 

If  Jupiter  had  approved  the  holding  of  an  assembly,  the  mag- 
istrate was  not  for  that  reason  necessarily  done  with  auspices. 
Though  the  impetrativa  may  have  favored,  prohibitive  oblativa 
were  still  possible,  for  circumstances  might  cause  the  god  to 
change  his  mind  so  as  to  forbid  what  he  had  previously  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  the  warning  omen  might  come  at  any  time  before 
the  act  was  completed.  Sometimes  the  magistrate  himself  dis- 
covered, or  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  pretended  to 
discover,  the  evil  omen.  When  for  instance  Pompey  was  hold- 
ing an  assembly  for  the  election  of  praetors,  and  Cato,  a  political 
opponent,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  Pompey,  seeing  the 
assembly  unanimous  for  this  man,  declared  that  he  heard  a  clap 
of  thunder,  and  thus  by  an  adjournment  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  election.'  Sometimes  the  magistrate  was  informed  of  the 
omen  by  (i)  a  private  person,  (2)  an  augur,  or  (3)  another 
Hiagistrate.  In  the  first  two  cases  the  report  was  termed  nunti- 
atio,  in  the  third  obnuntiatio.^     Information  received  from  a 

1  Censorioi  Tabulae^  in  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vL  86  f. :  "  Ubi  nocta  in  templum  censor 
^ospicmverit  atque  de  caelo  nuntium  erit  .  .  .  turn  conventionem  habet  qui  lustrum 
"^onditams  est"  Mommsen's  interpretation  {Rdm.  Siaatsr.  i.  8l,  n.  2,  98,  n.  6) 
>vhich  applies  these  auspices  to  the  censor's  entrance  upon  his  office  seems  forced.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  magistrate  had  to  renew  the  auspices 
for  erery  day  of  the  census-taking  ;  Mommsen,  ibid.  i.  1 13,  n.  4. 

•The  current  view  (cf.  Lange,  jRom.  Alt,  ii.  718;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  i.  98; 
Karlowa,  Rdm,  Rechtsgesch,  i.  380;  Liebenam,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iv. 
1150)  that  no  contio  was  auspicated  appears  therefore  to  require  modification. 

*  Plot.  Pomp,  52  ;   Cato  Min,  42. 

*  AeL  Don.  in  Terent  Ad,  iv.  2.  8  :  **  Qui  malam  rem  nuntiat,  obnuntiat,  qui 
bonam,  adnuntiat  :  nam  proprie  obnuntiare  dicuntur  augures,  qui  aliquid  mali  omi- 
nis  acmeTiimque  viderint.'*  In  thb  late  author  (350  a.d.)  obnuntiatio  is  ascribed  to 
the  aogurs.     When  Qcero  says  to  Antony  {^Phil,  ii.  33.  83)  "  Augur  auguri,  consul 

ill  obnuntiasti/'  he  does  it  only  to  find  fault  with  the  proceeding ;  cf.  Momm- 
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private  citizen  the  president  could  credit  or  not  as  he  saw  fit,  or 
he  could  declare  it  irrelevant ;  ^  but  the  law  compelled  him  to 
accept  the  nuntiatio  of  an  augur  or  the  obnuntiatio  of  another 
magistrate. 

Prohibitive  auspicia  oblativa  included  evil  omens  of  all  kinds. 
When  in  310  the  dictator  called  the  curiae  for  passing  the  lex 
de  imperio,  it  chanced  that  the  Curia  Faucia  was  the  first  to 
vote  (principium).  Now  this  curia  was  ill  omened  because  on 
two  earlier  occasions  it  had  happened  to  be  principium  at  a  time 
of  great  national  disaster.  The  dictator  accordingly  adjourned 
the  meeting  till  the  following  day,  when  he  again  summoned 
it  after  renewing  the  auspicia  impetrativa.*  A  case  of  epilepsy, 
by  vitiating  the  business  of  the  assembly,  required  an  adjourn- 
ment ;  and  for  that  reason  the  malady  was  called  the  comitial 
sickness.*  In  the  later  republic  the  chief  oblativa  had  come  to 
be  caelestia ;  and  it  could  happen  that  the  auspicia  impetrativa 
of  any  magistrate  might  as  oblativa  vitiate  the  comitia  of  an- 
other. For  this  reason  when  a  higher  magistrate  was  about 
to  hold  an  assembly,  he  forbade  the  taking  of  auspices  by  all 
inferior  to  him,  for  fear  they  might  annul  his  proceedings.* 

Although  the  augurs  had  neither  the  auspicia  impetrativa  nor 
the  right  to  watch  the  sky  for  unfavorable  omens,*  they  were 
competent  to  report  (nuntiatio)  unexpected  oblativa  to  the  mag- 
istrates.*    Their  object  in  attending  the  comitia  accordingly  was 

ten,  R6m,  Staatsr.  i.  1 1 1,  n.  2.  These  are  the  only  instances  known  to  us  in  which  the 
distinction  is  not  observed  ;  Mommsen,  ibid.;  Wissowa,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real- 
EncycL  ii.  2335;  Valeton,  in  Mnemoi,  xix  (1891).  75  f!.,  229  f!.;  Bouche-Leclerq, 
in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  i.  582. 

*  Cato,  De  sacr,  comm,  in  Fcst.  234.  33 :  **  Quod  ego  non  sensi,  nullum  mihi  vitium 
facit;  "  Pliny,  N.  H,  xxviii.  2.  17;  Scrv.  in  Aen,  xii.  259:  "  In  oblativis  auguriis  in 
potestate  videntis  est,  utrum  id  ad  se  pertinere  velit,  an  refutet  et  abominetur ;  "  cf. 
Cic.  Div.  iL  36.  77 ;  Wissowa,  ibid.  ii.  2335.  An  example  of  an  evil  omen  privately 
reported  is  given  by  App,  B,  C.  i,  30. 

^  Livy  ix.  38.  16  with  ch.  39.  I.  •  Fest.  234.  27. 

^  P.  104;  Cato,  De  re  mil,  in  Fest.  214-7:  ''Magistratus  nihil  audent  imperare,  ne 
quid  consul  auspici  peremat."  'P.  114. 

*  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  32.  81 :  **  Nos  (augures)  nuntiationem  solum  habemus,  consules  et 
reliqui  magistratus  etiam  spectionem ;  "  Varro,  Rer,  hum,  xx,  in  Non.  Marc.  92  :  "  De 
caelo  auspicari  ius  neminist  praeter  magistratum; "  Fest.  333.  9  (quoted  p.  106,  n. 
8).  Madvig,  Rdm,  Staat,  i.  267,  supposes  that  the  augurs  had  both  the  spectio  and 
the  nuntiatio;  but  this  view  contradicts  the  clear  statement  of  Cicero;  Mommsen, 
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not  only  to  assist  the  president  with  their  special  knowledge,^ 
but  also  to  witness  the  religious  legality  of  the  proceeding.  In 
the  latter  function  the  augur  derived  great  influence  ^  from  the 
possibility  of  an  investigation  into  such  legality  by  the  augural 
college  and  the  senate,  which  might  result  in  the  annulment  of 
the  act.*  For  this  reason  witnessing  augurs  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  adjourning  the  assembly  in  case  they  perceived 
unfavorable  omens.*  Cicero*  describes  in  detail  such  an  ad- 
journment of  an  electoral  assembly  of  centuries :  **  Behold  the 
day  for  the  election  of  Dolabella !  The  prerogative  century  is 
drawn  by  lot,  he  (the  augur)  remains  quiet.  The  vote  is  an- 
nounced, he  is  silent  The  first  class  is  called  and  the  announce- 
ment made.  Then  as  usual  the  sufifragia  (of  the  equites  ?)  were 
summoned ;  then  the  second  class  is  called.  All  this  happened 
more  quickly  than  I  have  told  it. 

"  When  the  business  is  over,  that  excellent  augur  says,  *  We 
adjourn  to  another  day.'  O  remarkable  impudence!  What 
(omen)  had  you  seen?  What  had  you  felt.^  What  had  you 
beard  ?  "  Antony,  who  was  both  consul  and  augur,  presiding 
over  the  electoral  assembly,  allowed  the  voting  to  continue  till 
a  majority  was  nearly  reached  in  favor  of  Dolabella,  when, 
making  use  of  the  augural  formula,  he  adjourned  the  meeting. 
This  procedure  was  in  itself  legal ;  but  Antony  had  from  the 
\>eginning  of  the  year  boasted  of  his  intention  to  prevent  through 
augury  this  man's  election.  As  only  magistrates,  through  their 
^ght  to  the  spectio,  to  be  explained  hereafter,  could  with  cer- 
tainty predict  an  evil  omen,*  it  was  evident  that  Antony,  acting 
merely  as  aug^r,  made  a  fictitious  report. 

Augers  were  always  present  at  meetings  of  the  curiae,^  of 

^dm,  Staattr.  l  109,  n.  I.  The  fact  is,  as  has  been  stated  (p.  106),  they  had  the 
spectio  for  their  own  functions  only,  and  as  assistants  of  the  magistrates  simply  the 
mintimtio.  ^  The  formula  used  is  **  in  auspicio  esse;  "  Cic.  Att.  ii.  12.  i. 

«  Cic.  Z4y.  ii.  S.  JO  f.;  iii.  4. 1 1 ;  19. 43;  iV.  D.  ii.  3.  8;  £Hv.  ii.  33.  71 ;  cf.  Lange, 
I^fim.  AU.  i  339.  »  P.  106  f. 

*  Gc  Pkii.  iL  33.  83;  Div,  L  40.  89:  "Privati  eodem  sacerdotio  praediti  rem 
pvblicmm  religionnm  auctoritate  rexerunt/'  an  exaggeration;  Leg,  ii.  12.  31 ;  Livy  i. 
36.  6.  In  this  capacity  the  augur  did  not  look  for  omens  with  a  view  to  reporting 
them,  hut  merely  announced  those  which  came  unexpectedly. 

» /^»A  u.  33.  82  t  •  P.  115. 

^  Tbree  were  present  at  curiate  assemblies;  Cic.  Ati,  iv.  17.  2;  cf.  ii.  7.  2. 
1 
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the  centuries,^  and  of  the  tribes  under  the  presidency  of  a  patri- 
cian magistrate.*  That  they  attended  the  meetings  of  the  plebs 
as  well  and  had  the  same  relation  to  the  plebeian  as  to  the  other 
assemblies  is  necessarily  implied  in  Cicero's  *  question,  "  What 
shows  greater  religious  power  than  to  be  able  to  grant  or  refuse 
to  grant  the  right  to  transact  business  with  the  people  or  with 
the  plebs  ? " 

If  the  person  who  reported  the  evil  omen  was  not  an  aug^r 
but  a  magistrate,  the  president  was  equally  bound  to  heed  it  and 
to  dismiss  the  assembly;^  and  the  force  of  the  obnuntiatio  was 
not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  relative  official  rank  of  the  two 
persons  concerned.  When  accordingly  a  higher  magistrate  had 
set  a  day  for  an  assembly,  he  forbade  all  inferior  magistrates  not 
only  to  take  the  auspicia  impetrativa,^  but  also  to  watch  the  sky 
—  de  caelo  servare  —  for  any  purpose  on  that  day,  for  fear  that 
some  omen  unfavorable  to  the  comitia  might  be  seen.*  A 
consul  for  instance  could  prevent  a  quaestor  from  scanning  the 
heavens  on  any  particular  day ;  and  the  senate  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  it  felt  itself  sufficiently  strong,  suspended  for  a  par- 
ticular act  of  the  assembly  the  right  of  all  magistrates  to  receive 
and  to  announce  unfavorable  omens7  In  the  absence  of  sena- 
torial interference  it  remained  possible  for  any  higher  magis- 
trate to  scan  the  heavens  —  de  caelo  servare  —  on  an  assembly 
day  appointed  by  another,  and  to  vitiate  the  comitia  by  reporting 
an  unfavorable  omen.  We  find  accordingly  a  consul  obnun- 
tiating  against  a  colleague®  and  against  the  pontifex  maximus,^ 

^  In  this  case  the  augur  not  only  assisted  with  his  special  knowledge,  but  also 
acted  as  crier;  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  95.  ^  Varro,  R,  R.  iii.  2.  2;   7.  i. 

»  Z<f.  ii.  12.  31.  ♦  Qc.  PAt7.  ii.  32.  81.  '  P.  104,  112, 

*  Cell.  xiii.  15.  I;  cf.  Rubino,  jRdm.  Verf.  79. 

^  Cic.  Ait,  i.  16.  13 :  *^  Lurco  tribunus  pL  solutus  est  et  Aelia  et  FuBa,  ut  legem  d^ 
ambitu  ferret;  "  SesL  61.  129:  ''Decretum  in  curia  .  .  .  ne  quis  de  caelo  scrvaret^ 
ne  quis  moram  uUam  adferret ''  (that  no  one  should  watch  the  heavens  or  interi>os0 
any  delay  in  the  proceedings  for  the  recall  of  Cicero).  Both  measures  here  referred 
to  were  so  popular  and  the  magistrates  were  so  nearly  unanimous  in  their  support 
that  the  senate  felt  it  could  in  these  cases  forestall  the  opposition  of  one  or  two 
opponents. 

*  In  the  famous  case  of  Bibulus  against  Caesar,  59 ;  Suet.  Caes,  20 ;  cf.  Dio  Cas»« 
xxxviii.  4.  2  f. 

*  Proved  by  the  fact  that  the  watching  of  the  sky  by  Bibulus  should  have  annuUe^l 
the  arrogation  of  Clodius  (Cic.  Dom,  15.  39  f.;  Har,  Resp,  23.  48;  Att,  ii.  12.  2;    16- 
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a  praetor  against  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,^  and  a  tribune  against 
a  consul*  or  a  censor,*  as  well  as  against  a  colleague.* 

So  certain  was  it  that  a  magistrate  who  looked  for  a  bad  omen 
would  see  one  that  the  expression  "  to  watch  the  sky  "  became 
equivalent  to  discovering  an  unpropitious  sign.  The  rule  was 
therefore  formulated  that  "  religion  forbade  the  transaction  of 
any  business  with  the  people  when  it  was  known  that  the  sky 
was  watched.'*^  If  accordingly  a  magistrate  announced  that  he 
intended  to  scan  the  heavens  on  the  day  appointed  for  an  as- 
sembly, this  declaration  was  in  itself  sufficient  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  to  compel  a  postponement.  In  the  year  57  Milo, 
a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  pushed  the  custom  to  extremes  by  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  observe  the  sky  on  all  comitial  days.*  Strictly 
the  observation  had  to  be  made  and  reported  before  the  assembly 
met  "Can  any  one  divine  beforehand,"  Cicero^  asks,  "what 
defect  there  will  be  in  the  auspices,  except  the  man  who  has 
already  determined  to  watch  the  heavens?  This  in  the  first  place 
the  law  forbids  to  be  done  in  the  time  of  an  assembly ;  and  if 
any  one  has  been  observing  the  sky,  he  is  bound  to  give  notice 
of  it,  not  after  the  comitia  are  assembled,  but  before  they  meet." 
In  the  case  belonging  to  the  year  57  referred  to  above,  Milo,  the 
tribune,  came  into  the  Campus  Martius  before  midnight  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  consul  Metellus,  who  wished  to 
hold  the  elections.     The  assembly  ordinarily  met  at  sunrise,  and 


2;  Frtfo.  Com.  19.  45;  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staaisr,  i.  113,  n.  2),  which  was  brought 
about  by  an  act  of  the  curiae  under  the  presidency  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Any  one 
competent  to  observe  the  heavens  necessarily  had  the  obnuntiatio. 

^  Cic  SesL  36.  78.  Probably  obnuntiatio  against  tribunes  is  referred  to  by  Cic. 
FkiL  V.  3.  7  f.  and  by  Ascon.  68  (the  last  is  the  abolition  of  the  Livian  laws  of  91), 
bat  the  obnnntiating  magistrate  is  not  known.  In  Cc.  Vatin.  7.  17  ("Num  quem 
post  orbem  conditam  scias  tribunum  pi.  egisse  cum  plebe,  cum  constaret  servatum 
OK  de  caelo  **)  the  principle  is  laid  down  that  any  one  who  has  the  right  to  obnun- 
tiate  may  use  this  power  against  a  tribune.  The  validity  of  the  tribunician  law  for 
the  interdiction  of  Cicero  from  fire  and  water  was  maintained  on  the  ground  that  no 
one  was  then  watching  the  sky  ;  Cic.  Prov.  Cons,  19.  45. 

«  Cic  Stst,  37.  79;  cf.  38.  83 ;  Phil,  ii.  38.  99;  Att,  iv.  3. 3  f.;  17. 4;  Q.  Fr,  iii.  3. 
2  (cf.  Drumann-GrObe,  GescK,  Roms,  iii.  6;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staaisr,  i.  113,  n.  3); 
Dio  Cass,  xxiii.  39;  Plut  Crass,  16;  App.  B,  C.  ii.  18.  66  (cf.  Cic.  Div,  i.  16.  29); 
iii.  7.  25.  •  Cic.  Att,  iv.  9.  I.  *  Cic.  Vaiin,  7.  16. 

*Gc.  Dom,  15.  39:  "  (Augnres)  negant  fas  esse  agi  cum  populo,  cum  de  caelo  ser- 
vatum siL"  •Cic  Att.  iv.  3.  3.  'Cic.  Phil,  ii.  32.  81. 
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could  not  convene  after  midday.  Milo  accordingly  remained  on 
that  day  till  noon,  without  seeing  the  consul.  Then  Metellus 
demanded  that  for  the  future  the  obnuntiatio  should  be  served 
on  him  in  the  Forum ;  it  was  unnecessary,  he  said,  to  go  to  the 
Campus  before  daybreak ;  he  promised  to  be  in  the  comitiura 
at  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  As  Milo  was  coming  into  the  Forum 
before  sunrise  on  the  next  comitial  day,  he  discovered  Metellus 
stealing  hurriedly  to  the  Campus  by  an  unusual  route.  The 
tribune  came  upon  him  and  served  the  notice.^ 

The  consul's  announcement  of  intention  to  watch  the  sky 
might  be  strengthened  by  a  proclamation  declaring  certain  or 
all  comitial  days  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  be  holidays, 
on  which  the  people  could  not  legally  transact  business  in 
assembly.* 

Although  the  obnuntiatio  doubtless  originated  in  the  early 
republic,  it  played  no  considerable  part  in  political  strife  till 
after  the  GracchL  A  great  impetus  to  the  abuse  of  the  power 
was  given  by  the  Aelian  and  Fufian  laws,  which  were  probably 
two  plebiscites*  passed  about  150.*  What  features  of  these 
statutes  were  new  has  not  been  precisely  determined.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  they  made  possible  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  the  spectio  and  obnuntiatio  before  the  legislation  of 
Clodius  on  the  subject  in  58.  As  the  tribune  did  not  originally 
have  the  obnuntiatio,  we  may  infer  that  in  all  probability  these 
laws  granted  him  the  right  to  exercise  it  against  patrician  mag- 

^  Cic.  Att,  iv.  3.  4.  In  like  manner  Bibulus,  after  obnuntiating  in  vain  against 
Caesar's  agrarian  law  (p.  439),  determined  to  remain  at  home  and  continually  to  watch 
the  sky  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  procedure  invalidated  all  acts  passed 
during  that  time  by  the  assembly;  Cic.  Dom,  15.  39f.;  Har,  Resp,  23.48;  Prtm. 
Cons.  19.  45. 

'This  procedure  too  was  followed  by  Bibulus;  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  6.  i;  ct 
Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr,  i.  82,  n.  3. 

*  That  they  were  two  separate  enactments,  and  not  one  complex  statute  by  joint 
authors,  is  clearly  indicated  by  Cic.  Har,  Resp,  27.  58:  "Sustulit  duas  leges 
Aeliam  et  Fufiam;  "  SesL  15.  33.  Generally  they  are  spoken  of  as  separate  laws* 
though  Cicero  occasionally,  as  Vatin,  5.  7,  groups  them  in  one.  That  they  were 
plebiscites  is  held  probable  by  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr,  i.  iii,  n.  4. 

*  When  Cicero,  Vatin,  9.  23,  states  that  these  laws  survived  the  ferocity  of  the 
Gracchi,  the  audacity  of  Saturninus,  etc.,  he  places  their  origin  in  the  timet  before 
the  Gracchi;  and  when  he  speaks  of  their  abolition,  58,  he  tells  us  that  they  had 
been  in  force  about  a  hundred  years  (/*«.  5.  10). 
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istrates  in  the  way  described  above.  Similarly  from  the  fact 
that  the  plebeian  tribal  assembly  was  not  originally  subject  to 
religious  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  government,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  Aelian  and  Fufian  statutes  gave  the 
patrician  magistrates  the  obnuntiatio  against  that  body.^  It  was 
equivalent  to  a  power  of  veto,  which  the  aristocracy  could  now 
exercise  upon  tribunician  legislation,  hence  Cicero  ^  regards  the 
two  statutes  as  most  holy  *  means  of  "  weakening  and  repressing 
the  fury  of  the  tribunes,"  and  as  the  "  surest  protection  of  the 
commonwealth."  *  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Lange,*  that 
the  obnuntiatio  was  restricted  to  legislation,  it  seems  clear  from 
the  words  of  Cicero,*  as  well  as  from  the  lack  of  reference 
in  the  sources  to  such  a  limitation,  that  it  applied  equally  to 
elections.  So  long,  however,  as  the  nobility  could  depend  for 
support  upon  the  tribunes,  it  had  little  need  of  such  a  power. 
But  in  the  last  years  of  the  republic,  after  the  tribunician  veto 
had  been  undermined  by  Ti.  Gracchus  and  Appuleius  Satur- 
ninus,  and  the  tribunes  were  again  acting  independently  of  the 
senate  as  in  the  early  history  of  their  office,  optimates  and  pop- 
ulares,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  Aelian  and  Fufian  laws, 
alike  exploited  the  auspices  recklessly  for  partisan  objects. 
Their  behavior  was  a  sign  of  both  religious  and  political  disin- 
tegration. Vatinius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  59,  had  the  bold- 
ness utterly  to  disregard  these  statutes;^  and  in  58  the  tribune 
Clodius  repealed  them  in  so  far  as  they  affected  legislation,^ 
whereas  for  elections  the  obnuntiatio  still  remained  in  force.^ 
The  misuse  of  auspices  for  political  purposes  dates  back, 
according  to  Livy,*^  to  the  beginning  of  the  Samnite  wars. 

1  Dio  Cast.  xxxviiL  13.  «  ya/in.  7.  18.  »  Ibid.  9.  13. 

•  /fed.  in  Sen.  5.  II;  cf.  liar.  Resp.  27.  58;  Pis.  4.  9:  "  Propugnacula  murique 
trmnqiiillitatii  atque  otii."  With  other  provisions  of  these  statutes  (cf.  Cic.  Att.  i.  16. 
13;  SchoL  Bob.  319  f.)  the  present  discussion  is  not  concerned.  See  further  on 
these  laws,  p.  358  f.  below. 

•  KUine  Sckriften,  i.  274  fF.,  341 ;  Rdm.  Alt.  ii.  315,  477  f. 

•  Att.  iv.  3.  4;   i6.  5;  Phil.  ii.  32.  81.  ^  Cic.  Vatin.  6.  15;  7.  18. 

•  Gc  Rid.  in  Sen.  5.  1 1 :  "  Legem  tribunos  pi.  tulit,  ne  auspiciis  obtemperaretnr, 
Be  obniintiare  concilio  aut  comitiis,  ne  intercedere  liceret,  ut  lex  Aelia  et  Fufia  ne 
▼alcrct;"  Har,  Resp.  27.  58;  Sest.  15.  33;  Prov.  Cons.  19.  46;  Pis.  4.  9;  5.  II; 
Dio  Cass^  xxxriii.  13.  5  f.;  14.  2;  Ascon.  9;  Schol.  Bob.  319  f. 

•  Gc  Att.  !▼.  3.  4;  16.  5;  Phil.  ii.  32.  81 ;  cf.  Frohlich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real" 
EmcyeL  hr.  84;  Drumann-Grdbe,  Gesch.  Roms,  ii.  204  f.  ^  VIII.  23.  13  ff. 
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Although  this  may  be  an  anticipation  of  later  conditions,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  statesmen  toward  the  custom 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  Punic  wars.^  In  the  time  of  Clodius 
and  Cicero,  while  some  maintained  a  sincere  belief  in  these 
ceremonies,  doubtless  the  great  majority  of  public  men  saw  in 
their  use  nothing  more  than  political  chicanery  calculated,  by 
deceiving  the  multitude,  to  keep  the  real  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  few.' 

Kubino,  J.,  Uniirsuchungen  Uder  r'dm.  Virfassung  und  Geschichiey  34- 
106;  Niiien,  H.,  Das  Tempium ;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsrecht^  i.  76-116; 
Marquardt,  J.,  R6m,  Staatsverwaltungy  iii.  397-415 ;  Lange,  L.,  Rom,  Alter- 
tUmir^  3  vols,  index  s.  Augures,  Auspicia,  Inauguratio,  etc. ;  De  legibus 
Aiiia  ii  F^fia  commentatio^  in  Kleine  Schriften^  i.  274-341 ;  Herzog,  £., 
Giichichti  und  System  der  rdm,  Staaisverfassung^  621-30,  see  also  index  s. 
Augures,  Auspicien;  MiiUer-Deecke,  Etruskery  ii.  114-27;  Gilbert,  O.,  Ge^ 
schUhti  und  Topograpkie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  AUertum^  3  vols.,  index  s.  Augu- 
raculum,  Augures ;  Wissowa,  G.,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer^  450-60 ; 
Augur $Sy  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  ii.  2313-44;  Auspiciumy  ibid.  ii. 
2580-7 ;  Aust,  £.,  Riligion  der  Rdmer^  index  s.  Auguraculum,  Augurn,  Aus- 
picia, etc. ;  luppiter  EiiciuSy  in  Roscher,  AusfUkrliches  Lexikon  dergriech,  und 
rUm.  Aiytkolo^iey  ii.  656-61 ;  Bouch^Leclerq,  A.,  Histoire  de  la  Dtmnatiom 
dans  Antiquit^y  iv.  134-285  (sources  and  modem  literature,  p.  180  f.); 
Augures^  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet.  i.  550-60 ;  Auspidoy  ibid.  i.  580-5 ; 
Spinaiiola,  V.,  Augures^  in  Ruggiero,  Disionario  epigraficoy  i.  778-810; 
Ru^enx  ibid.  i.  950  f. ;  De  Marchi,  A.,  //  Culto  prixHsto  di  Roma  aniica,  i. 
1 5a  tf.,  332  ff. ;  Valeton,  L  M.  J.,  De  moeHs  auspicandi  Romanorum^  in  Mnemo- 
syne^ N.  S.  xvii  (i$S9).  275-325,  418-52;  xviii.  208-64,  406-56;  De  iure 
*^Mumti\9ndi  ci^mitiis  et  coHciiiis^  ibid,  xix  (1891).  75-1 13,  229-70;  De 
t(fmpli$  AVj«kiMif«  ibid,  xx  (1892).  338-90;  xxi.  62-91,  397-440;  xxiii.  15-79; 
x\v.  93-144,  361-^5;  xx\*i.  1-93  (papers  in  the  last  two  vols,  are  on  the 
(HMUtrium) ;  Lut«>rbacher,  F.,  /Arr  PrthiigiengiaMde  und  Prvdigxenstil  der 
Rf>JMef\  2  tii. ;  Wvilker,  L.,  Die  ^esi'JkicAtlicJke  EMtvitrJtelMMg  des  ProdtgieMs- 
wes^s  M  dem  Ri>jmrm  ;  Willoughby,  W.  W.,  /Vfi/aat/  Theories  of  the  Andemt 

**>«^,  Ch.  XV. 

^  I  Sc  iv>f  tiKf  vWw  WIS  tSLk^tt  bv  Appttts  Oaadivs  Ftticher,  coosbI  m  54  aad  aaibor 
v>f  A  wv^fk  ^V  Jtis4.t^imi  ^m^mf^u^  ^Fest.  29SL  26>.  zad  the  Iatt«  bf  C  Claodias  Mar- 
v-^Hux  svatiuil  ia  5v\  ami  by  Cicetv  —  &II  thn^  beii^^  public  aogus ;  Cic  Dtv^  L  47. 
K>>;  ii  »$.  4i;  ji^^u  70;  15.  75;  Z^.  iL  13.  ^ti  X.  P.  L  4i  iiS;  m  general 
4*i:-.  iu  At  tllkat  time  4«t*f»iv*i»  wet«  a  Btere  pretence;  the  ciuckea  oii>esi»  were  fbcced, 
aaU  tb<  ceW«tval  m^qs  were  mot  seeot;  Cic.  Ptv.  sL  33  U  71  L;  Dica.  HaL  iL  6.  da 
tH<  Jcv  J>»e  vNf  ao^^u^nr  aiid  the  aospice*,  «e  Wiascwa,.  ia  FloIy^Wasuwa*  Sjttt^-EmcytL 


PART   II 


THE  ASSEMBLIES 

ORGANIZATION,  PROCEDURE,  AND  FUNCTIONS,  RESOLU- 
TIONS,  STATUTES,   AND    CASES 


CHAPTER  VI 

COMITIA  AND  CONCIUUM 

In  treating  of  the  distinction  between  comitia  and  concilium 
scholars  have  invariably  begun  with  the  juristic  definition  of 
Laelius  Felix,*  quoted  by  Gellius,*  "He  who  orders  not  the 
whole  people  but  some  part  of  it  to  be  present  (in  assembly) 
ought  to  proclaim  not  comitia  but  a  concilium;"  they  have 
limited  themselves  to  illustrating  this  definition,  and  to  setting 
down  as  lax  or  inaccurate  the  many  uses  of  the  two  words  which 
cannot  be  forced  into  line  with  it  The  object  of  this  discus- 
sion, on  the  contrary,  is  to  consider  all  the  occurrences  of  these 
words  in  the  principal  extant  literature,  especially  prose,  of  the 
republic  and  of  the  Augustan  age — a  period  in  which  the  as- 
semblies were  still  in  existence  —  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
definition  of  Laelius,  and  of  establishing  new  definitions  by 
induction  in  case  his  should  prove  wrong. 

It  is  convenient  to  begin  with  Livy,  who  though  an  imperial 
writer,  and  under  the  stylistic  influence  of  his  age,  probably  ad- 
hered in  the  main  to  the  technical  terminology  of  the  republican 
annalists  from  whom  he  drew.  The  first  point  which  will  be 
established  is  that  in   Livy's   usage  the   difference    between 

*  Ptobftbly  the  jnritt  of  that  name  who  lived  under  Hadrian,  and  who  is  mentioned 
by  Panlos,  in  D^[,  ▼•  4*  3. 

*  XV.  37. 4 :  **  It  qui  non  anivennm  popalum,  ted  partem  aliqnam  adesse  iubct, 
wsm  oomkia,  ted  condlinm  edicere  debet." 
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comitia  and  concilium  is  not  a  di£Ference  between  the  whole 
people  and  a  part  of  the  people.^ 

The  plebeian  tribal  assembly  b  termed  comitia  in  Livy  iL  56. 

1,  2;  iL  58.  I ;  iL  6a  4;  iiL  13.  9  ("Verginio  comitia  habente 
conlegae  appellati  dimisere  concilium/'  in  which  comitia  and 
concilium  in  one  sentence  are  applied  to  the  same  assembly); 
iiL  17.  4  (the  comitia  for  passing  the  Terentilian  law,  which 
from  Livy's  point  of  view  was  the  plebeian  assembly);*  iiL  24. 
9;  iiL  30.  6;  iiL  51.  8  (comitia  of  plebeian  soldiers  for  electing 
military  tribunes  and  tribunes  of  the  plebs) ;  iiL  54.  9,  1 1 :  (ple- 
beian comitia  under  the  pontifex  maximus) ;  iv.  44.  i ;  v.  10. 
10;  vL  35.  10 (''Comitia  praeter  aedilium  tribunorumque  plebi 
nulla  sunt  habita");  vL  36.  9  (the  comitia  for  voting  on  the 
Licinian-Sextian  laws) ;  vL  39.  5 ;  xxv.  4.  6 ;  xxxiv.  2.  1 1 ;  xlv. 
35.  7.  Other  examples  of  comitia  of  a  part  of  the  people  are 
Livy  iL  64.  I  (as  the  plebeians  refused  to  participate  in  the  con- 
sular election,  the  patricians  and  clients  held  the  comitia) ;  xxvL 

2.  2  (comitia  held  by  the  soldiers,  and  hence  by  only  a  part  of 
the  people,  for  the  election  of  a  propraetor).  Still  more  to  the 
point  are  the  comitia  sacerdotum :  for  electing  a  chief  pontifiF, 
Livy  xxv.  5.  2 ;  for  electing  an  augur,  xxxix.  45.  8 ;  for  electing 
a  chief  curio,  xxvii.  8.  i.  Comitia  sacerdotum  were  composed 
of  seventeen  tribes,  and  hence  of  only  a  part  of  the  people.* 
Lastly  is  to  be  noted  the  fact  that  the  plebeian  assembly  met  on 
a  comitialis  dies ;  Livy  iii.  1 1.  3. 

It  is  now  sufficiently  established  that  Livy  often  applies  the 
term  comitia  to  the  assembly  of  plebs  and  to  other  assemblies 
which  included  but  a  part  of  the  people.  It  is  equally  true  that 
he  uses  concilium  to  denote  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people. 
The  principal  instances  of  Roman  assemblies  are: 

(i)  Livy  i.  8.  i :  ^^Vocataque  ad  concilium  multitudine,  quae  coalescere  in 
populi  unius  corpus  nulla  re  praeterquam  legibus  poterat,  iura  dedit.^^ 
(2)  i.  26.  5  :  "  Concilio  populi  advocato  "  (for  the  trial  of  Horatius) . 

^  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  the  plebeian  assembly — that  is,  the 
assembly  which  convened  under  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  and  which  issued  plebi 
scita  —  is  assumed  to  be  a  gathering  of  only  a  part  of  the  people.  If  it  admitted 
patricians  (p.  300),  and  if  therefore  there  was  no  assembly  comprised  exclusively  of 
plebeians,  no  argument  would  be  needed  to  prove  the  error  of  the  conventional  dis- 
tinction between  comitia  and  concilium. 

*  In  Livy  iii.  16.  6,  this  meeting  is  called  a  concilium.  *  P.  341. 
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(3)  1*  3^-  ^  •  "  Auguriis  certe  sacerdotioque  augurum  tantus  honos  accessit,  ut 

nihil  belli  domique  postea  nisi  auspicato  gereretur,  concilia  populi, 
ezerdtus  vocati,  summa  rerum,  ubi  aves  non  admississent,  dirime- 
rentur." 

(4)  iL  7.  7:  ''Vocato  ad  concilium  populo"  (representing  the  consul  as  call- 

ing the  people  to  an  assembly). 

(5)  iiL7i.3:  **  Condlio  populi  a  magistratibus  dato  *^  (for  settling  the  dispute 

between  Ardea  and  Aricia). 

(6)  tL  20.  1 1 :  ''  Concilium  populi  indictum  est "  (an  assembly  of  the  people 

which  condemned  Marcus  Manlius). 

These  instances  are  well  known,  and  have  often  been  dis- 
cussed. It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  note  here  that  they 
prove  Livy's  willingness  to  designate  assemblies  of  the  whole 
Roman  people  as  concilia.  But  Mommsen  ^  was  not  satisfied 
with  regarding  all  these  cases  as  inaccurate.  In  spite  of 
Laelius  he  believed  that  concilium  could  sometimes  properly 
apply  to  assemblies  of  all  the  people.  With  reference  to  the 
first  example  given  above  he  says  that  where  concilium  denotes 
an  assembly  of  all  the  people,  the  contio  is  meant — in  other 
words,  a  concilium  of  all  the  people  is  an  assembly  which  has 
not  been  summoned  with  a  view  to  voting,  and  is  not  organized 
in  voting  divisions.  This  new  definition  might  explain  example 
(l)^  for  possibly  Livy  did  not  think  of  the  first  Roman  assembly 
as  voting  on  the  laws  which  Romulus  gave,  or  even  as  organized. 
Unfortunately  Mommsen  tries  to  support  his  definition  by  ex- 
ample (2),  which  refers  to  the  assembly  for  the  trial  of  Horatius. 
But  in  ch.  26.  12  the  same  assembly,  which  must  have  been  the 
gathering  of  the  curiae,  and  which  Cicero*  speaks  of  as  comitia, 
voted  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  Hence  it  could  not  have 
been  a  mere  contio.  Another  passage  cited  in  support  of  his 
view,  Livy  iL  7.  7,  example  (4),  represents  the  consul  as  calling 
the  people  to  a  concilium.  First  he  addressed  them  ("in  con- 
tionem  escendit  '*),  and  afterward  laws  were  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treated  in  his  speech  —  evidently  by  the  same 
assembly ;  hence  the  concilium  populi  here  mentioned  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  contio.  Another  illustration  which  Mommsen 
o£Fers,  but  which,  having  to  do  with  a  Roman  assembly  only 
by  implication,  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  examples  given 

1  /Tdm.  Forsch.  L  170,  n.  S  ;  Rdm.  Siaalsr,  iii.  149,  n.  3. 
•  Mil.  3.  7  ;  cf.  p.  122,  n.  3  below. 
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above,  is  Livy  v.  43.  8 :  "  When  he  had  pushed  into  the  midst 
of  the  contio,  though  hitherto  accustomed  to  keep  away  from 
such  concilia."  ^  The  passage  refers  to  a  meeting  of  the  Arde- 
ates  for  consulting  in  regard  to  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
Gauls.  Gatherings  of  the  kind  were  called  concilia,  but  the  word 
contio  is  also  introduced  into  the  passage  with  reference  to  a 
speech  made  in  the  assembly.  The  implication  is  that  such 
concilia  of  all  the  people  for  deliberation  were  held  also  at 
Rome.  The  circumstances  indicate  that  it  met  with  a  view  also 
to  taking  action,  and  that  it  was  therefore  not  a  simple  contio. 
This  passage  accordingly  offers  no  support  to  Mommsen's  view 
that  when  applied  to  the  whole  people  concilium  is  merely  a 
listening,  not  an  acting,  assembly.^  Summing  up  the  evidence 
for  the  new  definition  of  concilium,  we  may  say  that,  were  it 
true,  it  might  apply  to  Livy  i.  8.  i,  though  it  is  unessential  to 
the  explanation  either  of  this  passage  or  of  any  other.  A  single 
case,  too,  even  if  it  were  clear,  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  a 
generalization ;  and  though  we  must  agree  with  Mommsen  that 
the  juristic  definition  does  not  cover  the  cases  cited  above,  it  is 
necessary  to  reject  his  amendment  as  unsatisfactory.^ 

In  fact  Mommsen  soon  discovers  cases  which,  from  his  own 
admission,  neither  his  definition  nor  that  of  Laelius  will  explain, 
for  instance,  Livy  i.  36. 6,  example  (3).  On  this  citation  Momm- 
sen^ remarks  that  concilia  in  this  connection  could  not  mean 
contiones,  with  which  in  his  opinion  the  auspices  had  nothing  to 
do ;  it  could  not  refer  to  the  plebeian  assemblies,  which  he  alsovi* 

1  «  Cum  se  in  mediam  contionem  intulissent,  abstinere  suetos  ante  talibns  con- 

ciliis." 

•  His  last  citation  on  this  point,  Livy  v.  47.  7  ("  Vocatis  ad  concilium  militibns  "^ 
has  reference  to  the  soldiers  only  —  to   a  part  of  the  people  —  and  is  therefor  — " 
altogether  unlike  the  others.     For  an  explanation  of  it,  see  p.  135  f. 

'  A  closely  related  question  is  whether  concilium  is  ever  restricted  to  the  delib 
tive  stage  of  a  session  preliminary  to  the  division  into  voting  units,  with  comitS 
limited  in  a  corresponding  manner  to  the  final,  voting  stage  of  the  session.     A  ft" 
passages,  as  examples  (2)  and  (4),  might  be  explained  by  such  a  conjecture,  I 
others,  as  Livy  iii.  13.  9  ("  Virginio  comitia  habente  conlegae  appellati  dimisere  coa 
cilium ")  prove  the  supposition  impossible.     G>ncilium  denotes  the  assembly  in  i 
final  as  well  as  in  its  initial  stage,  voting  as  well  as  deliberating,  whereas  in  ordio 
political  language  contio  is  used  to  denote  the  merely  listeniug  or  witnessing  t 
bly,  whether  organized  or  unorganized,  whether  called  to  prepare  the  citizens 
voting  or  for  any  other  purpose.  *  I^dm,  Forsch,  i.  170^  n.  8. 
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assumes  to  have  been  free  from  the  auspices.^  He  concludes, 
therefore,  that  it  denotes  the  "  patricio-plebeian  "  tribal  assem- 
blies.* But  why  Livy  should  here  be  thinking  merely  of  the 
tribal  assemblies,  especially  in  connection  with  a  time  before 
they  had  come  into  existence,  no  one  could  possibly  explain.  It 
b  far  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  intended  to  include  all 
kinds  of  assemblies,  curiate,  centuriate,  and  tribal,  which  re- 
quired the  auspices.  The  next  citation  which  Mommsen  finds 
difficult  is  Livy  iii.  71.  3,  example  (5)  —  an  assembly  of  the  tribes 
meeting  under  the  consuls  to  decide  the  dispute  between  Ardea 
and  Aricia  over  a  piece  of  territory.  The  assembly  voted  (ch. 
72.  6)  that  the  land  in  question  belonged  to  the  Roman  people. 
Mommsen's  '  explanation  of  concilium  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  resolution  adopted  by  this  assembly  affected  foreign  states 
only,  and  was  not  binding  on  Rome;  hence  he  assumes  that 
comitia  are  an  assembly  whose  resolutions  are  binding  on  the 
Roman  state.  Here  then  we  have  a  third  definition  of  concilium 
based  like  the  second  on  a  single  case.  But  Mommsen  thinks 
he  finds  some  evidence  for  his  last  definition  in  the  fact  that  as- 
semblies of  foreign  states  are  usually  termed  concilia ;  and  he 
assumes  the  reason  to  be  that  their  resolutions  were  not  binding 
on  Rome.  It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  in  calling  foreign 
institutions  by  Latin  names  (rex,  senatus,  populus,  plebs,  praetor, 
dictator,  etc.)  Roman  writers  attempted  to  show  a  connection 
between  these  institutions  and  Rome,  seeing  that  in  most  cases 
no  such  connection  could  exist.  The  proposed  explanation  of 
this  use  of  concilium  becomes  actually  absurd  when  it  is  extended 
to  foreign  comitia ;  Mommsen  certainly  would  not  say  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Syracusan  comitia,  mentioned  by  Livy,  were 
binding  on  Rome. 

His  last  and  most  difficult  case  is  Livy  vi.  20.  11  —  the  con- 
cilium populi  which  condemned  Marcus  Manlius,  example  (6), 
p.  121.    Evidently  this  was  the  centuriate  assembly,  which  alone 

*  Ibid.  L  195  £  It  is  true  that  the  plebeian  assembly  came  to  be  subject  to  the 
obaontiatio  (p.  II7)»  but  it  would  be  absurd  on  this  ground  to  suppose  that  Livy's 
statement  refers  especially  to  gatherings  of  the  kind. 

*  Thb  statement  admits  that  concilium  here  designates  an  assembly  of  the  whole 
people;  but  Mommsen  does  not  tell  us  why  the  word  applies  with  greater  propriety 
to  the  **  patricio-plebeian  "  tribal  assembly  than  to  the  centuriate  assembly.  For  the 
tx«e  reason,  see  p.  137,  n.  5.  *  Jfdm,  Slaatsr.  iii.  149,  n.  3. 
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had  the  right  to  try  capital  cases,  and  which  alone  had  to  meet 
outside  the  pomerium.  Various  feeble  explanations  have  been 
proposed ;  but  Mommsen,  with  others,  prefers  to  consider  the 
word  wrongly  used.  It  is  true  that  if  we  accept  the  juristic 
definition,  we  must  conclude  that  Livy  is  guilty  of  error  not  only 
in  this  case  but  wherever  he  applies  the  term  concilium  to  an 
assembly  of  all  the  people,  Roman  or  foreign ;  but  as  we  shall 
proceed  by  induction,  we  must,  at  least  provisionally,  consider 
all  the  cases  correct,  and  frame  our  definitions  accordingly. 

We  have  now  reviewed  a  number  of  passages  in  Livy  in 
which  concilium  includes  all  the  Romans.  There  remains  a 
large  group  of  passages  which  refer  to  foreign  assemblies.  In 
considering  these  cases  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Romans 
apply  to  foreign  institutions  in  general  the  Latin  terms  with 
which  they  are  familiar,  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  these 
terms  are  used  of  Roman  institutions ;  in  this  way  only  could 
they  make  themselves  understood. 

Concilium  populi  and  concilia  populorum  are  frequent  (e.g.  Livy  vii.  25. 
5;  X.  10.  II ;  14.  3 ;  xxi.  14.  i ;  xxiv.  37.  11),  and  most  of  the  assemblies 
of  foreign  states  designated  as  concilia  are  known  to  have  admitted  both 
nobles  and  commons. 

Instances  of  concilia  in  foreign  states  are :  Alba  Longa,  Livy  i.  6.  i ;  Latins, 
Livy  i.  50-52;  vi.  10.  7;  vii.  25.5 ;  viii.  3.  10;  xxvii.  9.  2;  Aequians,  Livyiii. 
2.  3 ;  ix.  45.  S ;  Antium,  Roman  colony  at,  Livy  iii.  10.  8 ;  Veii,  Livy  v.  1.8; 
Etruria,  Livy  V.  17.6;  x.  10.  11;  13.  3;  14.  3;  Gauls,  Livy  v.  36.  i;  xxi. 
20.  I ;  Hemicans,  Livy  vi.  10.  7;  Samnites,  Livy  x.  12.  2;  Saguntines,  Livy 
xxi.  14.  I ;  Iberians,  Livy  xxi.  19.  9,  u  ;  xxix.  3.  i,  4;  Enna,  Livy  xxiv.  37. 
II ;  Aetolians,  Livy  xxvi.  24.  i ;  xxvii.  29.  10;  xxxi.  29.  i,  2,  8;  32.  3,  4; 
xxxiii.  3.  7;  12.  6;  xxxiv.  41.  5;  xxxv.  32.  3,  5;  33.  i,  4;  34.  2;  43.  7; 
xxxvi.  26.  I ;  28.  7,  9;  xxxviii.  9.  11 ;  10.  2;  xlii.  6;  Achaeans,  Livy  xxvii. 
30.  6;  xxxi.  25.  2;  xxxii.  19.  4,  5,  9;  20.  i ;  21.  2;  22.  3,  9,  12;  xxxv.  25.  4; 
27.  II ;  48-  I ;  xxxvi.  31.  9,  10;  32.  9;  34.  I ;  35.  7;  xxxviii.  31.  i ;  32.  3; 
34.  5 ;  35.  I ;  xxxix.  33,  35,  36,  37,  48,  50;  xli.  24;  xlii.  12;  xliii.  17;  Epirus, 
Livy  xxxii.  10.  2;  xlii.  38.  i :  Boeotians,  Livy  xxxiii.  1.7;  2.  i,  7;  xxxvi.  6. 
3;  xlii.  43,  44,  47;  Acarnanians,  Livy  xxxiii.  16.  3,  5,  8;  xliii.  17;  Thessa- 
lians,  Livy  xxxiv.  51.5;  xxxv.  31.  3 ;  xxxvi.  8.  2 ;  xlii.  38 ;  Argos,  Livy  xlii. 
44;  Macedonians,  Livy  xlv.  18. 

Though  most  of  these  concilia  are  known  to  have  been 
assemblies  of  the  whole  people,  nobles  and  commons,  very 
rarely,  as  in  Livy  x.  16.  3,  the  word  signifies  a  council  of  a  few 
men  —  in  this  case,  of  the  leading  men  of  Etruria  (cf .  xxxvi.  6. 
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6);  and  twice,  at  Capua,  we  hear  of  a  plebis  concilium;  Livy 
xxiiL  4.  4 ;  xxvL  i6-  9.  From  the  frequency  of  the  first-men- 
tioned use  we  must  conclude  that  Livy  does  not  hesitate  to 
desigpfiate  as  concilia  assemblies  of  the  whole  people. 

Comitia,  on  the  other  hand,  more  rarely  applies  to  foreign 
assemblies.  We  hear  of  comitia  of  the  Veientans  (Livy  v.  i.  i), 
of  the  Syracusans  (Livy  xxiv.  23.  i;  26.  16;  27.  i\  of  the 
Argivcs  (Livy  xxxil  25.  2),  of  the  Boeotians  (Livy  xxxiii.  27.  S\ 
and  of  the  Thessalians  (Livy  xxxiv.  51.  5). 

The  conclusions  thus  far  reached  are  as  follows : 

I.  As  to  Comitia : 

1.  Livy  frequently  uses  comitia  to  denote  the  tribal  assembly  of  the  plebs. 

2.  He  always  uses  comitia  to  denote  the  assembly  for  the  election  of  priests, 

consisting  of  but  seventeen  tribes,  and  hence  of  a  minority  of  the 
people. 

II.  As  to  Concilium  : 

1.  He  frequently  uses  concilia  (rarely  comitia)  to  denote  foreign  assemblies 

of  all  the  people. 

2.  Less  frequently  he  uses  concilia  to  denote  Roman  assemblies  of  all  the 

people. 

Mommsen  and  others  admit,  however,  that  Livy's  usage  does 
not  conform  strictly  to  the  definition  of  Laelius  Felix;  they 
assume  accordingly  that  the  exact  meaning  of  comitia  was  lost 
in  imperial  times,  that  for  the  correct  usage  we  should  look  to 
the  republican  writers. 

As  Caesar  has  little  occasion  for  employing  the  terms  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Roman  assemblies,  his  usage  on  purely  Roman 
grounds  cannot  be  made  out.  Foreign  assemblies — that  is,  of 
Gauls — he  generally  designates  as  concilia:  B.  G.  i.  30,  31 ;  iiL 
18;  V,  2,  6,  24,  56  f.;  vi.  3,  20;  vii.  63,  89;  viii.  20  (Hirtius). 
In  all  these  cases  the  concilium  is  a  tribal  or  national  assembly 
including  both  nobles  and  commons;  more  rarely  the  word 
signifies  a  council  of  chiefs ;  B.  G,  i.  33 ;  vii.  75  ;  and  perhaps 
viL  I.  Once  he  applies  comitia  to  Gallic  assemblies;  B.  G.  vii. 
67.  So  far,  therefore,  as  his  usage  can  be  determined,  it  does 
not  differ  from  Livy's.  From  Macrobius,  Sat.  i.  16.  29  ("  Contra 
Julius  Caesar  XVI  auspiciorum  negat,  nundinis  contionem 
advocari  posse :  id  est  cum  populo  agere :  ideoque  nundinis 
Romanorum  haberi  comitia  non  posse"),  it  appears  that  in 
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Lucius  Julius  Caesar's  ^  augural  language,  which  must  certainly 
have  been  conservative,  contio  was  a  general  word  including 
comitia.  This  passage,  with  the  similar  one  in  Cicero,  Att.  iv. 
3.  4,  suggests  that  the  distinctions  between  contio,  comitia,  and 
concilium,  far  from  breaking  down  in  late  republican  times, 
were  only  then  taking  form. 

The  material  furnished  by  Sallust  is  more  conclusive.  In 
Hist.  ii.  22,  concilium  Gallorum  doubtless  signifies  a  national 
assembly ;  and  although  generally  comitia  refers  to  the  centu- 
riate  gathering  {Cat.  24,  26 ;  lug.  36, 44),  in  lug.  37  ("  P.  Lucullus 
and  L.  Annius,  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  against  the  efforts  of  their 
colleagues  strove  to  prolong  their  ofBce,  and  this  dissension  put 
off  the  comitia  through  all  the  rest  of  the  year")*  it  clearly 
designates  the  assembly  of  the  plebs.  His  usage  accordingly, 
which  allows  concilium  sometimes  to  apply  to  an  assembly  of 
the  whole  people  and  comitia  to  an  assembly  of  a  part  of  the 
people,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Livy. 

Cicero,  however,  is  the  author  on  whom  scholars  rely  in  sup- 
port of  the  definition  of  Laelius.  Following  Bems,*  they  say 
Cicero  has  violated  the  rule  but  once,  ^//.  i.  i.  i,  in  which  oc- 
curs the  phrase  comitiis  tribuniciis.  Berns'  examination  of  Cicero 
must  have  been  exceedingly  hasty,  as  he  has  left  a  number  of 
instances  unnoticed.  The  following  passage  is  especially  to  the 
point,  Q.  Fr.  ii.  14  (15  b).  4: 

''  The  candidates  for  the  tribuneship  have  made  a  mutual  compact  —  hav — - 
ing  deposited  five  hundred  sestertia  apiece  with  Cato,  they  agree  to  condui 
their  canvass  according  to  his  direction,  with  the  understanding  that  any  oni 
offending  against  it  is  to  be  condemned  by  him.     If  these  comitia,  then,  turi 
out  to  be  pure,  Cato  will  have  been  of  more  avail  than  ail  laws  and  jurors  pul 
together."  * 

1  Undoubtedly  the  Caesar  who  was  consul  in  64  B.C.;  Teuffel  and  Schwabe,  Ram  "^ 
Lit,  i.  348.  §  3;  Drumann-Grobe,  Gesch.  Homs^  iii.  120,  n.  6. 

^  "  P.   Lucullus   et   L.   Annius,   tribuni  plebis,  resistentibos  coUegts  continnarv 
magistratum  nitebantur,  quae  dissensio  totius  anni  comitia  impediebat." 

■  De  com.  trib,  et  cone.  pL  discr,  (1875)  »   Mommsen,  R6m.  Staatsr.  iii.  149,  n.  I 
Kornemann,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  iv.  802.    The  correctness  of  my  result 
is  acknowledged  in  the  Thesaurus  linguae  latinae^  iv.  44  ff. 

^  "Tribunicii  candidati  compromiserunt  HS  quingenis  in  singulos  apad  M.  Catc:::^ 
nem  depositis  petere  eius  arbitratu,  ut,  qui  contra  fecisset,  ab  eo  condemnaretiL^ 
Quae  quidem  comitia  si  gratuita  fuerint,  ut  putantur,  plus  unus  Cato  potuerit  qua^ 
omnes  leges  omnesque  iudices."    The  translation  given  above  is  Shuckborgh's. 
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The  tribunician  comitia  are  the  only  comitia  concerned  in 
Cato's  transaction.  Again  in  Att.  iL  23.  3  ("  It  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  me  that  you  should  be  present  at  Rome,  if  not  at  the 
comitia  for  his  election,  at  least  after  he  has  been  declared 
elected")^  Cicero  is  thinking  of  the  election  of  Clodius  to  the 
tribuneship,  and  hence  the  comitia  he  refers  to  are  the  assembly 
of  plebs.  In  Fam.  viii.  4.  3,  "aedilium  plebis  comitiis"  must 
refer  to  the  plebeian  assembly,  in  which  the  plebeian  aediles 
were  elected.^    Another  important  passage  is  Sest.  51.  109: 

^  I  come  now  to  the  comitia  whether  for  electing  magistrates  or  for  enact- 
ing laws.  We  often  see  laws  passed  in  great  numbers.  I  say  nothing  of 
those  which  are  enacted  in  such  a  manner  that  scarcely  five  of  each  tribe,  and 
those  not  from  their  own  tribe,  voted  for  them.  He  (Clodius)  says  that  at 
the  time  of  that  ruin  of  the  republic  he  carried  a  law  concerning  me,  whom  he 
called  a  tyrant  and  the  destroyer  of  liberty.  Who  is  there  who  will  confess 
that  he  gave  a  vote  when  this  law  was  passed  against  me  ?  But  when  in  com- 
pliance with  the  same  resolution  of  the  senate,  a  law  was  passed  about  me  in 
the  comitia  centuriata,  who  is  there  who  does  not  profess  that  then  he  was 
present,  and  that  he  gave  a  vote  in  fevor  of  my  safety  ?  Which  cause,  then, 
is  the  one  which  ought  to  appear  popular  ?  That  in  which  everything  that  is 
honorable  in  the  dty,  and  every  age,  and  every  rank  of  men  agree  ?  Or  that 
to  the  carrying  of  which  some  excited  furies  fly  as  if  hastening  to  a  banquet 
on  the  funeral  of  the  republic  ?  *" 

The  law  which  Cicero  dwells  on  with  such  bitterness  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  passage  and  recurs  to  at  the  end  is  the  tribuni- 
cian law  which  pronounced  on  him  the  sentence  of  exile ;  in  this 
connection,  therefore,  comitia  distinctly  includes  the  plebeian 
assembly  in  its  legblative  capacity. 

Even  more  telling  is  Leg.  iii.  19.  44-45 : 

**  They  (our  ancestors)  forbade  the  enactment  of  laws  regarding  particular 
persons  except  by  the  comitia  centuriata.    For  when  the  people  are  organized 

1 "  Permagni  nostim  interest  te,  si  comitiis  non  potueris,  at,  dedarato  illo,  esse 
Romae."  *  Cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Staatsr,  ii.  482. 

*  **  Venio  ad  comitia,  sive  magistratuum  placet  sive  legum.  Leges  videmus  sacpe 
ferri  multas.  Omitto  eas,  quae  feruntur  ita,  vix  ut  quini,  et  ii  ex  aliena  triba,  qui 
tuffragiam  ferant,  reperiantur.  De  me,  quem  tyrannum  atque  ereptorem  libertatis 
ease  dicebat  ilia  mina  rei  publicae,  dicit  se  legem  tulisse.  Quis  est,  qui  se,  cum  con- 
tra me  ferebatnr,  inisse  suffragium  confiteatur  ?  cum  autem  de  me  eodem  ex  senatus 
consolto  comitiis  centuriatis  ferebatur,  quis  est,  qui  non  proBteatur  se  adfuisse  et  suf- 
fraginm  de  salute  mea  tulisse?  Utra  igitur  causa  popularis  debet  videri,  in  qua 
omncs  honestates  civitatis,  omnes  aetates,  omnes  ordines  una  mente  consentiunt,  an 
ia  qua  furiae  concitatae  tamquam  ad  funus  rei  publicae  convolant  ?  " 


\ 
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according  to  wealth,  rank,  and  age,  they  use  more  consideration  in  giving  their 
votes  than  when  summoned  promiscuously  by  tribes.  In  our  case,  therefore, 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  consummate  prudence,  Ludus  Cotta,  truly  in- 
sisted that  no  act  whatever  had  been  passed  regarding  us ;  for  in  addition  ta 
the  £pict  that  those  comitia  had  been  held  wholly  under  the  fear  of  armed 
slaves,  the  comitia  tributa  could  not  legally  pass  capital  sentences  or  privi- 
legia.  Consequently  there  was  no  need  of  a  law  to  reinstate  us,  against  whom 
exile  had  not  been  legally  pronounced.  But  it  seemed  better  both  to  you 
and  to  other  most  illustrious  men  that  all  Italy  should  show  what  it  felt  con- 
cerning that  same  person  against  whom  some  slaves  and  robbers  dedared 
they  had  passed  a  decree."  * 

Cicero  is  here  contrasting  the  comitia  centuriata,  which  recalled 
him,  with  the  tribal  assembly  of  the  plebs,  which  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  exile.  Now  as  he  was  condemned  by  the  plebeian 
assembly,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  passage  Cicero  calls  the  plebeian 
assembly  comitia.  How  Mommsen  *  can  make  this  citation  refer 
to  his ''  patricio-plebeian  "  comitia  tributa  no  one  can  possibly  ex- 
plain. In  Alt,  \VL  12.  I,  comitia  expressly  includes  the  tribunician 
elections.  The  same  elections  are  twice  called  comitia  in  Att,  iii. 
14 ;  and  in  iiL  13.  i,  Cicero,  again  mentioning  these  comitia,  says : 
"  In  tribunis  plebis  designatis  reliqua  spes  est"  From  all  these 
passages  it  becomes  evident  that  Cicero  regards  the  plebeian  as- 
sembly as  comitia.  In  many  passages  comitia  seems  to  include  all 
the  elections  of  the  year,  of  plebeian  as  well  as  of  patrician  magis- 
trates ;  for  the  elections  were  usually  held  in  the  same  season, 
and  could  not  well  be  separated  in  thought.*  In  fact,  according 
to  Cicero's  usage,  comitia  includes  all  kinds  of  national  assemblies 
which  do  not  come  under  the  term  contiones;  cf.  Sest.  50.  106: 

'<  In  three  places  can  the  judgment  and  the  will  of  the  Roman  people  be 
best  discovered,  in  contio,  in  comitia,  and  in  the  gathering  for  the  festivals 
and  the  gladiatorial  shows.^^  ^    Cf.  also  54.  115  ;  59.  125. 

^  "  Ferri  de  singulis  nisi  centunatis  comitiis  noluerunt.  Descriptus  enim  popultts 
censu,  ordinibus,  aetatibus  plus  adhibet  ad  suffragium  consilii  quam  fuse  in  tribns 
convocatus.  Quo  verius  in  causa  nostra  vir  magni  ingenii  summaque  prudentia,  L. 
Cotta,  dicebat  nihil  omnino  actum  esse  de  nobis ;  praeter  enim  quam  quod  comitia 
ilia  essent  annis  gesta  servilibus,  praeterea  neque  tributa  capitis  comitia  rata  esse 
posse  neque  ulla  privilegii:  quocirca  nihil  nobis  opus  esse  lege,  de  quibus  nihil 
omnino  actum  esset  legibus.  Sed  visum  est  et  vobis  et  clarissimis  viris  melius,  de 
quo  servi  et  latrones  scivisse  se  aliquid  dicerent,  de  hoc  eodem  cunctam  Italiam 
quid  scntiret,  ostcndere."  *  Rom,  Forsch,  I  i6i,  n.  53. 

■  Sec  list  of  citations  for  electoral  assemblies,  p.  133. 

*  **Tribus  locis  signiticari  maxime  populi  Romani  iudicium  ac  voluntas  potest, 
contione,  comitiis,  ludorum  gladiatorumque  consessu." 
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The  very  phrase  comitia  populi  {Rep.  li.  32.  56;  Div,  ii.  18. 
42)  implies  the  existence  of  other  comitia,  for  instance  comitia 
plebis.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Cicero  should  use  the  fol- 
lowing expression ;  Rep.  i.  33.  50 :  "  The  nobles  who  have  arro- 
gated to  themselves  this  name,  not  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
but  by  their  own  comitia."  ^  Here  he  makes  it  evident  that  there 
may  be  comitia  of  the  nobles  in  contrast  with  the  '*  consent  of  the 
people."  Should  the  senate  usurp  the  elective  function,  Cicero 
would  not  hesitate  to  call  that  small  body  comitia,  as  appears  from 
his  ironical  expressions  in  Phil,  xi.  8.  19  ("  Quod  si  comitia  placet 
in  senatu  haberi "  and  ''  Quae  igitur  haec  comitia  "),  in  which  he 
anticipates  imperial  usage;  cf.  VelL  ii  124;  Tac.  Ann,  i.  15. 

Furthermore  he  speaks  of  comitia,  consisting  of  but  seventeen 
tribes,  for  the  election  of  sacerdotes;  CaeL  8.  19;  Leg,  Agr.  ii. 
7.  18;  Ad  Brut,  i.  5.  3  f. ;  14.  i ;  Fam,  viii.  12.  4;  14.  i. 

From  his  point  of  view,  a  tribal  assembly  of  the  whole  people 
was  one  which  consisted  of  all  thirty-five  tribes,  irrespective  of  the 
number  present  in  the  several  tribes,  irrespective,  too,  of  the  rank 
of  those  who  attended.  An  assembly  tributim  of  a  part  of  the 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  in  which  some  of  the  tribes  were 
unrepresented.  All  this  is  clearly  expressed  in  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  7.  i6f. : 

'^  For  it  orders  the  tribune  of  the  plebs  who  has  passed  this  law  to  elect  ten 
decemvirs  by  the  votes  of  seventeen  tribes  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall  be 
decemvir  whom  nine  tribes  (a  majority  of  the  seventeen)  have  elected.  Here 
I  ask  on  what  account  he  (the  proposer  of  the  law)  has  made  a  beginning 
of  his  measures  and  statutes  in  such  form  as  to  deprive  the  Roman  people  of 
their  right  to  vote.  .  .  .  For  since  it  is  fitting  for  every  power,  command, 
and  commission  to  proceed  from  the  entire  Roman  people,  those  especially 
ought  to  do  so  which  are  established  for  some  use  or  advantage  of  the  people, 
in  which  case  they  all  together  choose  also  the  man  who  they  think  will  look 
out  more  carefully  for  the  interest  of  the  Roman  people,  and  each  one  by  his 
own  zeal  and  his  own  vote  assists  to  make  a  road  by  which  he  may  obtain 
some  individual  benefit  for  himself.  This  is  the  tribune  to  whom  it  has 
occurred,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  to  deprive  the  entire  Roman  people  of 
the  right  to  vote,  and  to  summon  a  few  tribes,  not  by  any  fixed  legal  condi- 
tion, but  by  the  fevor  of  sortition,  to  usurp  the  liberty  of  all/^  * 

^  "  Qui  (optimmtes)  non  populi  concessn,  sed  suis  coiritiis  hoc  sibi  nomen  adrogm- 
renmt." 

'  **  I  abet  enim  tribanum  plebis,  qui  cam  legem  tulerit,  create  decemviros  per  tri- 
bw  septemdedm,  at,  qaem  noYcm  tribas  fecerint,  is  decemvir  sit.  Hie  qaaero,  qoam 
ob  cantam  initiam  rerum  ac  legum  saaram  hinc  daxerit,  ut  popalas  Romanas  saffra- 
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Even  if  the  tribes  were  represented  by  no  more  than  five  men 
each,  and  these  men  not  voting  in  their  own  tribes,  the  assembly 
was  nevertheless  comitia  tributa  populi.^  This  distinction  — 
recognized  by  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries — between  an 
assembly  of  the  whole  people  as  represented  by  all  the  voting: 
divisions  and  an  assembly  of  a  part  of  the  people  as  represented 
by  some  of  the  voting  divisions,  is  incompatible  with  the  distinc- 
tion formulated  by  Laelius.  Though  an  antiquarian  might  make 
much  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  few  patricians,  a  man  who- 
lived  in  the  present,  as  did  Cicero,  probably  never  troubled  him- 
self about  such  unpractical  matters.^ 

From  the  evidence  as  to  Cicero's  usage  given  above,  we  must 
draw  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  He  often  uses  comitia  to  denote  the  plebeian  tribal  assembly,  just  as; 

Livy  does. 

2.  He  regularly  uses  comitia  to  denote  the  assembly  of  seventeen  tribes^ 

for  the  election  of  sacerdotes.     In  this  respect  his  usage  is  the  same 
as  Livy's. 

3.  He  is  ready  to  call  the  senate  comitia,  should  it  usurp  the  elective  function. 

—  an  anticipation  of  imperial  usage. 

4.  His  distinction  between  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people  and  an  assembly 

of  a  part  of  the  people  is  incompatible  with  the  definition  of  Laelius. 

Concilium  is  comparatively  rare  in  Cicero's  works.  In  a  few 
cases  he  seems  to  make  concilia  include  all  kinds  of  organized 
national  gatherings ;  cf.  Rep.  vi.  13  (3).  13  :  "  Nihil  est  cnim  illl 
principi  deo  .  .  .  acceptius  quam  concilia  coetusque  hominum 
iure  sociati,  quae  civitates  appellantur  (Nothing  is  more  agpreea- 
ble  to  the  Supreme  Being  than  assemblies  and  gatherings  of 
men  which  are  joined  in  societies  by  law  and  which  are  called 
states");  Fin,  iii.  19.  63:  "Natura  sumus  apti  ad  coetus,  con- 
cilia, civitates."  In  the  first  citation  concilium  must,  and  in  the 
second  it  may,  include  all  the  citizens.  Cicero  could  hardly 
mean  that  we  are  by  nature  adapted  to  assemblies  of  a  part  of 

gio  privaretur  .  .  .  Etenim  cum  omnes  potestates,  imperia,  curationes  ab  univeno* 
populo  Romano  proBcisci  convenit,  turn  eas  profecto  maxime,  quae  constituuntur  ad 
populi  fructum  aliquem  et  commodum,  in  quo  et  universi  deligant,  quern  populo- 
Romano  maxime  consulturum  putent,  et  unus  quisque  studio  et  suffragio  suo  viam. 
sibi  ad  beneBcium  impetrandum  munire  possit.  Hoc  tribune  plebis  potissimum  venit 
in  mentem,  populum  Romanum  universum  privare  suffragiis,  paucas  tribus  non  certa 
condicione  iuris,  sed  sortis  beneficio  fortuito  ad  usurpandam  Hbertatem  vocare ;  "  cf. 
Imp,  Pomp.  15.  44  ;   22.  64.  ^  SesL  51.  109.  "  P.  301  f. 
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the  people,  or  that  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Supreme  Being  than  the  concilium  plebis  which  interdicted  him 
from  fire  and  water.  In  Fin.  iL  24.  77  ("  To  me  those  senti- 
ments seem  genuine  which  are  honorable,  praiseworthy,  and 
creditable,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  senate,  before  the 
people,  and  in  every  gathering  and  concilium  ")  he  could  not  be 
thinking  simply  of  the  plebeian  assembly,  for  he  placed  far 
greater  value  on  the  opinions  expressed  in  and  by  the  comitia 
centuriata.^ 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  Cicero's  usage 
as  well  as  Sallust's  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Livy.  In  fact 
DO  variation  can  be  found  in  all  the  extant  literature  of  the  re- 
public* But  it  may  be  asked  whether  there  was  not  a  juristic 
tradition  separate  from  the  literary  and  preserving  from  early 
time  the  true  distinction  between  the  two  words  under  discus- 
sion. A  negative  answer  is  compelled  by  the  fact  that  history 
had  its  origin  with  jurisprudence  in  the  pontifical  college,  that 
from  the  beginning  historian  and  jurist  were  often  united  in  the 
same  person.^  Hence  the  juristic  usage  was  the  same  as  the 
literary.  It  is  thoroughly  established,  therefore,  that  in  the  late 
republic,  as  well  as  in  the  early  empire,  the  distinction  between 
comitia  and  concilium  was  not  a  distinction  between  the  whole 
and  a  part ;  in  fact,  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  the  definition 
of  Laelius  was  known  to  the  writers  of  this  period. 

The  results  thus  far  reached  are  of  great  importance;  the 
definition  of  comitia  and  concilium  formulated  by  Laelius  has 
been  set  aside,  and  the  ground  prepared  for  the  establishment 
of  new  definitions  by  induction.  From  the  material  afforded 
by  the  authors  under  discussion,  the  following  conclusions 
relative  to  the  general  uses  of  the  two  words  may  be  drawn : 

*  "  Mihi  quideiii  eae  yerme  videntur  opiniones,  quae  honesUe,  quae  laudabiles, 
quae  gloriotae,  quae  in  senatu,  quae  ad  populum,  quae  in  omni  coetu  concilioque 
proStendae  tint;"  cf.  Lfg,  iii.  19.  44,  quoted  p.  127. 

'  The  writen  not  included  in  this  discussion,  as  Nepos  and  the  poets,  contain 
aothing  at  variance  with  the  results  here  reached.  Gudeman's  article  on  Concilium 
IB  the  Tkes,  ling.  laL  iv.  44-S,  in  most  respecU  excellent,  still  retains  the  groundless 
diitiiiction  between  republican  and  imperial  usage. 

*  It  win  suffice  here  to  mention  the  elder  Cato  ;  Livy  xxxix.  40.  6:  *'  Si  ius  con- 
tdcra,  peritiitamas ;  **  Gc.  Senec,  1 1.  38 :  "  lus  augurium,  pontificium,  civile  tracto." 
On  Hw  Mbfect  in  general,  see  Pais,  Stor,  d,  Rom.  I.  i.  68  and  notes. 
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I.  {a)  The  phrases  comitia  curiata,  comitia  centuriata,  comitia 
tributa  constantly  occur ;  whereas  (b)  the  phrases  concilium 
curiatum  (or  -tim),  concilium  centuriatum  (or  -tim),  concilium 
tributum  (or  -tim)  cannot  be  found. 

{a)  The  former  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustration ;  {d)  the 
latter  may  be  sufficiently  established  by  an  examination  of  the 
references  for  concilium  given  in  this  chapter. 

II.  (^)  Concilium  may  apply  to  a  non-political  as  well  as 
to  a  political  gathering ;  {6)  comitia  is  wholly  restricted  to  the 
political  sphere. 

(a)  Concilium  is  non-political  in  Cicero,  Div.  i.  24.  49  (deorum 
concilium);  Tusc.  iv-  32.  69;  N.  D.  i.  8.  18;  Ojf.  iii.  5.  25;  9. 
38:  Senec,  23.  84;  Fin.  ii.  4.  12  (virtutum  concilium);  Rep.  L 
17.  28  (doctissimorum  hominum  in  concilio);  Sest.  14.  32  (ap- 
plied to  the  meeting  of  a  collegium);  Livy  i.  21.  3  (Camenarum 
concilia);  ii.  38.  4;  xxvii.  35.  4.^ 

III.  Within  the  political  sphere,  again,  (^)  concilium  is  the 
more  general  term,  —  it  suggests  neither  organization  nor  lack 
of  organization;  whereas  (J))  comitia  is  restricted  to  the  or- 
ganized assembly. 

{a)  Concilium  is  the  more  general  term  in  Cicero,  Fin.  iii.  19. 
63;  ii.  24.  JT\  Rep.  vi.  13  (3).  13.2  In  all  these  citations  con- 
cilia, denoting  assemblies  of  the  whole  people,  must  certainly 
include  organized  meetings,  without  excluding  the  unorganized. 
In  Leg.  iii.  19.  42  ("  Invito  eo  qui  cum  populo  ageret,  seditionem 
non  posse  fieri,  quippe  cui  liceat  concilium,  simul  atque  inter- 
cessum  turbarique  coeptum  sit,  dimittere  '*)  concilium  is  probably 
the  organized  assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concilium  of 
all  the  people  mentioned  by  Livy,  i.  8.  i,  may  have  been- 
unorganized. 

IV.  Within  the  province   of  organized   national  gatherings,^ 
on  the  other  hand,  {a)  comitia  is  the  wider  term,  applying  as^^ 
it  does  to  all  assemblies  of  the  kind,  whatever  their  function^ 
whereas  {b)  concilium   as   an   organized  national  assembly  is^^ 
wholly  restricted  to  legislative  and  judicial  functions.' 

^  For  citations  of  other  authors,  see  Gudeman,  in  Tfus.  ling.  lat.  iv.  45. 
2  All  three  passages  arc  quoted,  p.  130  f. 

'  The  classification  of  comitial  functions  into  elective,  legislative,  and  judici 
follows  Cicero,  Z7/V.  ii.  35.  74:  "Ut  comitiorum  vel  in  iudiciis  populi  vel  in  i 
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(a)  Comitia  is  used  in  its  most  general  sense  in  Cicero, 
Dtv.  i.  45.  103  ;  il  18.  42  £. ;  35.  74 ;  Tusc.  iv.  i.  i.^ 

V.  (a)  Applied  to  foreign  institutions,  comitia  always  des- 
ignates electoral  assemblies ;  (b)  as  at  Rome,  concUia  are 
always  legislative  or  judicial  assemblies.^ 

{a)  Comitia  is  used  of  foreign  states  in : 

Caesar,  B.  G.  vii.  67;  Cicero,  Verr,  II.  ii.  52.  128  (three  occurrences), 
129,  130;  53.  133;  54.  136;  Fam,  viii.  i.  2;  Livy  v.  i.  i ;  xxiv.  23.  i ;  26. 
16;  27.  I ;  xxxii.  25.  2;  xxxiii.  27.  8;  xxxiv.  51.  5. 

{b)  Foreign  concilia  are  mentioned  by : 

Caesar,  B,  G.  i.  18, 19, 30, 31,  33 ;  iii.  18 ;  v.  2, 6, 24,  56  f. ;  vi.  3,  20 ;  vii.  i, 
»4»  '5»  63,  75,  89;  viii.  20  (Hirtius)  ;  Sallust,  Hist,  ii.  22 ;  Nepos,  Tim,  iv.  2 ; 
livy  i.  6.  I ;  50-52;  iii.  2.  3;  10.  8;  v.  i.  8;  17.  6;  36.  i ;  vi.  10.  7;  vii.  25. 
5;  viii.  3.  10;  ix.  45.  8;  x.  10.  11;  12.2;  13.  3;  14.  3;  xxi.  14.  i;  19.9, 
II ;  20.  I ;  xxiv.  37.  11 ;  xxvi.  24.  i ;  xxvii.  9.  2;  29.  10;  30.  6;  xxix.  3.  i, 
4;  xxxi,  25.  2.;  29.  I,  2,8;  32.  3,4;  xxxii.  10.  2;  19.  4,  5,9;  20.  i;  21.  2; 
22.3,9,  ";  xxxiii.  i.  7;  2.  i,  7;  3.  7;  12.6;  16.  3,5,8;  xxxiv.  41.  5;  51. 
5;  XXXV.  25.4;  27.  11;  31.  3;  32.  3,  5;  33.  1,4;  34.  2;  43.  7;  48.  i; 
xzxiri.  d.  3;  8.  2;  26.  I ;  28.  7,  9;  31.  9,  10;  32.  9;  34.  i ;  35.  7;  xxxviii. 
9.  11;  10.  2;  31.  i;  32.  3;  34.  5;  35.  i;  xxxix.  33,  35,  36,  37,  48,  50; 
zIL  24;  xlii.  6,  12,  38,  43,  44,  47;  xliii.  17;  xlv.  18.  Most  of  these  concilia 
are  known  to  have  been  assemblies  of  the  whole  people,  noble  and  common.' 

VI.  In  the  Roman  state,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  comitia 
are  electoral  assemblies;  in  fact,  the  word  may  generally  be 
understood  to  signify  that  kind  of  assembly,  or  simply  elections, 
unless  the  context  indicates  a  different  meaning. 

Comitia  are  electoral  in : 

Caes.  B.  C  i.  9 ;  iii.  i,  2,  82 ;  Sail.  Cat.  24 ;  lug,  36,  37 ;  Cic.  Imp,  Pomp, 
I.  2;  Lig,  Agr,  ii.  7.  18;  8.  20;  10.  26;  11.  27;  12.  31 ;  Mil,  9.  24,  25  ;  15. 
41;  16.42;  Mur,  I.  i;  17.35;  18.38;  19- 38;  25.  51;  26.53;  Pha,  u.  32. 
80,81;  33.82;  38.99;  viii.  9.  27;  xi.  8.  19;  Plane, yjy^-,  4.9»«o;  6.  15; 

legmn  vel  in  creandis  magistratibus."  In  this  volume,  accordingly,  "  legislative " 
refers  not  merely  to  lawmaking  in  the  narrower  sense,  bat  also  to  the  passing  of 
raoliitions  on  all  affairs,  domestic  and  foreign,  including  necessarily  the  lex  de  bello 
iodkeado. 

*  For  separate  lists  of  the  elective  and  the  legislative  and  judicial  comitia,  see 
VI  (l>eiow),  where  will  be  found  sufficient  illustrations  of  (^). 

*  Only  one  instance  of  concilium  as  an  elective  body  has  been  found;  Lix  Julia 
Mmmicipalis^  in  CIL.  L  206.  132:  the  election  of  magistrates  "  comitieis  conciliove." 
The  explanation  is  that  the  usage  of  some  of  the  Italian  municipia  differed  from 
the  Roman,  and  the  author  of  the  law  had  to  adapt  his  language  to  local  custom. 
With  this  exception  the  inscriptions  are  in  line  with  the  literature.  *  P.  124. 
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8.21;  20.49,50;  22.53,54;  Vgrr.  1.6,  17;  7.19;  8.22,23;  9- 24,25; 
18.  54;  II.  i.  7.  19;  Frag.  A.  vii.  48;  /^ep,  ii.  13.  25 ;  17.  31 ;  31.  53;  Atf. 
i.  I.  I,  2;  4.  I ;  10.  6;  II.  2;  16.  13;  ii.  20.  6;  21.  5;  23.  3;  iii.  12.  i;  13. 
I ;  18.  I ;  iv.  2.  6 ;  3.  3,  5 ;  13.  I ;  17.  7 ;  19.  i ;  xii.  8 ;  Ad  Brut,  i.  5.  3 ;  14.  i ; 
Fam,  i.  4.  I ;  vii.  30.  i ;  viii.  2.  2  ;  4.  3 ;  14.  i ;  x.  26 ;  g.  Fr,  ii.  1.2;  2.  i ; 
''•  3 »  *5«  3 1  i"-  2.  3 1  3*  2 ;  Varro,  R,  R.  iii.  2.  i ;  Nepos,  Att,  v.  4;  Livy  i. 
32.  I ;  35.  I ;  60.  4;  ii.  8.  3  ;  56.  i,  2 ;  58.  i ;  60.  4,  5  ;  iii.  6.  i ;  19.  2 ;  2a 
8;  24.  9;  30.6;  34.  7;  35.  1,7,8;  37.5,6;  39.8;  51.8;  54.  9»  ";  iv.6. 
9;  16.6;  25.  14;  35.6;  36.4;  41.2;  44.  1,2,5;  50- 8;  51.  i;  53.  13;  54. 
8;  55-4,8;  56.  i;  57.9;  v.  9.  1,8;  10.  10;  14.  i ;  31.  i ;  vi.  1.5;  22.7; 
35.  10;  36.3,9;  37.4;  39.  5;  42.9»  U;  vii.  9.  4;  17.  10,  13;  19.5;  21.  I ; 
22.  7,  II ;  viii,  3.  4;  13.  10;  16.  12;  20.  I ;  23.  11,  14,  17;  ix.  7.  12,  14;  x. 
5.  14;  II.  3;  15.7;  16.  i;  21.  13;  22.8;  xxi.  53.6;  xxii.  33.  9,10;  34.  i, 
3,9;  35.2,4;  xxiii.  24.  3;  31.7,12;  xxiv.  7.  11;  9.5,9;  10.2;  11.  6; 
43.  5' 9;  XXV.  2.  3,  5;  5-2;  7-  5?  41.  10;  xxvi.  2.  2;  18.4;  22.2;  23.  1,2; 
xxvii.  4.  I ;  8.  I ;  xxviii.  10.  i,  4;  38.  11 ;  xxix.  10.  i,  2;  11.  9,  10;  xxx.  40. 
5 ;  xxxi.  49.  12;  50.  6;  xxxii.  7.  8,  12;  27.  5,  6;  xxxiii.  21.  9;  xxxiv.  42.  3, 
4;  44.  4;  53.  2;  xxxv.  6.2;  8.  i;  10.  1,9;  20.  7;  24.  3;  xxxvL  45.  9; 
xxxvii.  47.  I,  6;  xxxviii.  35.  i ;  42.  i,  2,  4;  xxxix.  6.  i ;  23.  i ;  chs.  32,  39, 
40,  41,  45 ;  xl.  18,  37,  45,  59;  xli.  6,  8,  14,  16,  17,  18,  28;  xlu.  9,  28;  xliu.  11, 
14;  xliv.  17. 

Comitia  are  legislative  or  judicial  in : 

Cic  Dom,  28.  75  ;  30.  79;  32.  86;  33.  87;  Har,  Resp,  6.  11 ;  MU,  3.  7; 
Phil,  i.  8.  19;  X.  8.  17;  xiii.  15.  31 ;  Pis.  15.  35,  36;  Red,  in  Sen,  11.  27; 
Sest,  30.  65;  34.  73;  51.  109;  Ug.  iii.  19.  45;  R^P-  "•  31-  53;  35-  60;  36. 
61 ;  Att.  i.  14.  5 ;  ii.  15.  2;  iv.  i.  4;  xiv.  12.  i ;  Livy  iii.  13.  9;  17.  4;  20. 
7;  24.  17;  29.  6;  55.3;  vi.  36.  9;  vui.  12.  15;  xxv.  4.6;  xxvi.  3.  9,12; 
xxxi.  6.  3,  5 ;  xxxiv.  2.  11 ;  xlii.  30;  xliii.  16;  xlv.  35. 

As  these  lists  are  nearly  exhaustive,  they  represent  substan- 
tially the  relative  frequency  of  the  two  uses  of  comitia. 

VII.  {a)  Rarely  is  either  the  centuriate  assembly  or  the  so- 
called  patricio-plebeian  tribal  assembly  termed  concilium;  {b) 
the  plebeian  tribal  assembly  is  rarely  termed  comitia  except 
when  electoral. 

The  principal  instances  of  the  rare  use  of  concilium  under 
(tf )  are  Livy  i.  26.  5;  36.  6;  iii.  71.  3;  vi.  20.  ii.^  (*)  In  its 
legislative  or  judicial  capacity  the  plebeian  tribal  assembly  is- 
called  comitia  in  Cicero,  Leg,  iii.  19.  45;  Sest,  51.  109;  Livy 
iii.  13.  9;  17.  4;  vi.  36.  9;  xxv.  4.  6;  xxxiv.  2.  11  ;  xlv.  35. 

This  classification  covers  without  exception  all  the  cases  i 
the  authors  under  discussion.  An  attempt  may  now  be  mad 
to  trace  the  development  of  these  uses. 

^  Discussed  on  p.  1 23  f. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  that  whereas  concilium  is 
singular,  comitia  is  plural.     Undoubtedly  it  is  a  plural  of  the 
parts  of  which  the  whole  is  composed;   in  other  words,   the 
curiae,  or  centuries,  or  tribes  were  originally  thought  of  as  little 
assemblies,  whose  sum  total  formed  the  comitia.     Comitia  there- 
fore always  has  reference  to  the  parts  —  the  voting  units  —  of 
which  the  assembly  is  composed,  whereas  concilium  as  a  singular 
views  the  assembly  without  reference  to  its  parts.     For  this 
reason,  whenever  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  modifier  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  organization  of  the  assembly,  comitia  is  always  used. 
We  find,  accordingly,  comitia  curiata,  comitia  centuriata,  and 
comitia  tributa  in  common  use,  but  never  concilium  curiatum 
(or  -tim),  concilium  centuriatum  (or  -tim),  or  concilium  tributum 
(or  -tim).     These  last  expressions,  which  are  modem  inventions, 
do  not  accord  with  the  Roman  way  of  viewing  the  assemblies. 
This  consideration  satisfactorily  explains  the  first  general  use.^ 
As  a  non-political  gathering  is  not  made  up  of  groups  —  simi- 
lar to  the  voting  divisions  of  the  national  assemblies — it  can- 
not be  called  comitia.     Concilium  is  the  only  term  appropriate 
to  it ;  hence  we  have  the  second  general  use  of  the  two  words.* 
The  same  consideration  makes  concilium  the  more  general  term 
iRrithin  the  political  sphere ;    the  assembly  it  designates  may  be 
organized  or  unorganized,  whereas  comitia  applies  only  to  assem- 
1>Ues  organized  in  voting  divisions.     This  is  the  third  general  use.^ 
For  explaining  the  four  remaining  uses  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
qmre  into  the  fundamental  meaning  of  concilium.     Although 
the  etymology  is  uncertain,  probability  favors  the  ancient  con- 
jecture which  derives  it  from  "  con-calare."  *    People  could  only 

*  P.  ij2,  «  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 

*  Fat.  ep.  38 :     "  G>ncilium  dicitur  a  concalando,  id  est  yocando."    It  is  accepted 

brCwtios,  Cruck.  Etym.  139;  Vanicek,  Griech,'ia(,etym,  WdrUrb.  143;  Walde,  Lat. 

'^r^'  IVdrUri.  1 36.     But  Corssen,  Beitr,  «.  i£aL  Sprachk,  41  f.,  rejects  this  etymol- 

^OT  OD  the  ground  that  it  does  not  harmonize  with  all  the  meanings  of  the  word  and  of 

■»  ^tcrintiTe  "  conciliare  ";  also  Gudeman,  in  Thts,  ling,  lat.  iv.  44.   Corsscn,  analyz- 

nc  >t  into  con-cil-itt-m,  and  connecting  -cil-  with  a  root  kal-,  *'  to  cover,"  supposes 

^  original  meaning  to  be  simply  "a  joining  together,"  '*a  union," — giving  that 

"C^fication  which  he  considers  primary.     It  is  equally  reasonable,  however,  to  as- 

•■••  the  development  to  be  (i)  "a  calling  together,"  (2)  "a  meeting  for  consulta- 

^*'**  (3)  **  a  natural  union  of  individuals  of  any  kind."     In  the  third  sense  it  is  ap- 

'■^  perhaps  figuratively  to  inanimate  things,  especially  the  union  of  atoms  to  form 

*W>»  by  Lucretiui  L  183,  4S4,  772,  1082;  il  120  ;  iil  805;  cf.  Ovid,  Met,  i.  710. 
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be  called  together  for  a  purpose,  which  would  most  naturally 
be  conversation,  discussion,  deliberation.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  concilium  certainly  developed  this  meaning.^ 
In  the  manuscripts  and  editions  it  is  frequently  interchanged 
with  consilium,^  and  in  the  sources  these  two  words  are  often 
placed  in  punning  juxtaposition.'  Possibly  their  close  resem- 
blance, founded  on  no  etymological  connection  of  the  roots, 
belped  create  in  concilium  the  idea  of  deliberation.  At  all 
events  in  the  prose  authors  of  the  period  under  discussion  this 
is  the  primary  meaning.  The  deliberative  character  of  most 
non-political  concilia  is  very  evident.*  With  this  meaning  the 
word  could  not  designate  an  electoral  assembly,  which  did  not 
allow  discussion ;  ^  it  was  restricted  to  legislative  and  judicial 
assemblies,  in  which  the  voting  was  preceded  by  deliberation. 
This  is  the  fourth  use.® 

Rarely  did  a  Roman  writer  have  occasion  to  mention  an 
election  in  a  foreign  state.  Whenever  he  did  so,  however,  he 
always  used  comitia.     Most  of  the  business  of  foreign  assem- 

1  The  meaning  consultation,  deliberation,  clearly  appears  in  Plaut.  Jift/.  597  fi.  t 
"  Sinite  me  priu'  perspectare,  ne  uspiam  insidiae  sient 
Concilium  quod  habere  volumus.    Nam  opus  est  nunc  tato  loco 
Unde  inimicus  ne  quis  nostri  spolia  capiat  consili. 
Nam  bene  consultum  inconsultumst,  si  id  inimicis  usuist, 
Neque  potest  quin,  si  id  inimicis  usuist,  opsit  tibi; 
Nam  bene  (consultum)  consilium  sumipitur  saepissume." 
Also  in  249,  1013:     **  Socium  tuorum  conciliorum  et  participeoi  consiliomm ''^ 
Gc.  ^z/.  17.  28:     "  Doctissimorum   hominum  in  concilio";    Caea.  B.  C,  i.    1^9 
Nep.  Epam,  3.  5;  Verg.  Aen,  ii.  89  (or  consiliis);  iii.  679;    v.  75;  xi.  234;  Liry 
21.  3;  see  abo  II  (a),  p.  132,  and  Forcellini,  Lot,  Lex,  ii.  347.    It  is  never  achan^ 
crowd  ;  Diff.  ed.  Beck,  p.  47.  43 :     **  Concilium  est  convocata  multitudo,  conrent:^  " 
ex  diversis  locis  populum  in  unum  contrahit,   coetus  fortuitu  congregatur." 
ancients  understood  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  ;  Varro  Z.  Z.  vi  43 : 
cogitatione  concilium,   inde  consilium,"'  an  unsuccessful  though  instructive  gue 
Fest.  ep.  38:      "Concilium  dicitur  a  populo  consensu;"     Isid.  Etym.  vi  16.  l 
"  Concilium  a  communi  intentione  ductum,  quasi  communicilium."    This  interpre 
tion  is  supported  by  several  glosses;    0iXoxoie(a  (^Corp,    Gloss.  Lat  ii.  471. 
ffv/ifio6\u}p  (ibid.  ii.  107.  5),  coenobulium,  caenobulium  (ibid.  iv.  321.  27). 
our  derivative  **  council "  points  in  the  same  direction.    The  meaning  **  deliberal 
assembly  **  has  been  accepted  by  Gudeman,  in  TAes,  ling.  laU  iv.  46,  who  has  ad« 
citations  from  the  whole  range  of  Latin  literature. 

a  Lodge,  Lex,  Plaut.  i.  288;  Gudeman,  Thes,  ling,  lat  iv.  45. 

»  Cf.  Gudeman,  ibid.  iv.  48.  *  Cf.  n.  I  and  p.  132,  II  ^^     '^' 

»  P.  143.  •  P.  132, 
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bHes  referred  to  by  Roman  writers  was  concerned  with 
international  affairs — was  legislative  —  and  hence  foreign 
assemblies  are  usually  termed  concilia.^  This  consideration 
accounts  for  the  fifth  general  use.^ 

The  sixth  '  may  be  easily  explained.  The  tendency  was  to 
restrict  comitia  to  electoral  assemblies,  just  as  concilium  was 
restricted  to  legislative  and  judicial  assemblies,  though  this 
tendency  never  became  a  rule. 

The  seventh  *  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  after  the 
passing  of  the  Hortensian  Law,  the  centuriate  comitia  came  to 
be  almost  wholly  electoral,  while  the  plebeian  tribal  gathering 
became  the  chief  statute-making  body  in  the  state.  Further- 
more the  assembly  over  which  the  tribunes  presided  was  far 
more  deliberative  than  any  other.  Hence  the  centuriate  as- 
sembly became  the  comitia,  and  the  plebeian  tribal  assembly  the^ 
concilium.^ 

The  cause  of  the  error  into  which  Laelius^  fell  is  now  ap- 
parent Finding  the  plebeian  tribal  assembly  frequently  termed 
concilium  and  the  centuriate  assembly  of  the  whole  people 
generally  termed  comitia,  he  hastily  concluded  that  comitia 
should  be  restricted  to  assemblies  of  the  whole  people  and 
concilia  to  assemblies  of  a  part  of  the  people.  This  discus- 
sion has  proved,  against  Laelius,  that  for  the  republic  and  for 
the  age  of  Augustus  the  distinction  between  the  two  words  was 
not  a  distinction  between  the  whole  and  a  part,  and  that  all  the 
uses  of  comitia  and  concilium  in  this  period  may  be  explained 
by  two  simple  facts:  (i)  that  whereas  concilium  is  singular, 
comitia  is  plural;  (2)  that  concilium  suggests  deUberation, 
discussion. 

1  The  notion  tometimes  expretsed  that  the  word  applies  more  appropriately  to  a 
body  of  representatives  of  the  component  states  of  a  league  is  without  foundation, 
tboogh  it  is  true  that  some  foreign  concilia  are  of  this  character. 

«  P.  133.  »  Ibid.  *  P.  134- 

*  Thai  is  explained  a  phenomenon  for  which  Mommsen  could  find  no  adequate 
icaaon  —  that  the  so-called  *' patricio-plebeian  "  tribal  assembly  was  more  apt  to  be 
caHed  concilium  than  were  the  comitia  centuriata.  The  deliberative  feature  of  the 
concilium  also  explains  the  close  approach  of  the  word  to  contio  —  another  fact 
which  Mommsen  knew  but  did  not  understand. 

*  Cf.  p.  131.  Notwithstanding  all  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  modems  in  this 
■tterance  of  Laelius,  '  debet '  suggests  that  he  is  proposing  an  ideal  distinction 
ntber  than  stating  an  actual  usage. 
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A  result  of  this  inquiry  is  to  banish  the  expressions  ''con- 
cilium tributum  plebis  "  and  "  patricio-plebeian  comitia  tributa  " 
—  the  former  as  impossible,  the  latter  as  unnecessary  —  from 
the  nomenclature  of  Roman  public  law.  There  were  but  three 
forms  of  organized  assembly  —  curiate,  centuriate,  and  tribal  — 
all  equally  entitled  to  the  name  "comitia."  The  difference 
between  the  "comitia  tributa  populi"  and  "comitia  tributa 
plebis"  was  chiefly  in  the  presidency,  as  will  be  shown  in  a 
later  chapter.^  Contio,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  listening 
or  witnessing  assembly,  unorganized  or  organized  but  never 
voting,  whereas  concilium,  overlapping  contio  and  comitia,  may 
include  voting  in  addition  to  deliberation. 

Mommsen,  Th.,  R6m,  Forschungen^  i.  129-217 ;  Berns,  C,  De  comUiarum 
trUnUarum  d  concilicrum  plebis  discrimine ;  Soltau,  W.,  Altrdm,  Voiksver- 
sammlungen^  yj-^d ;  Humbert,  G.,  Comitia^  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  i. 
1374  ff. ;  Concilium^  ibid.  1432  f. ;  Liebenam,  W.,  Comitia^  in  Pauly-Wissoway 
Real'EncycL  iv.  679  ff. ;  Komemann,  £.,  Concilium^  ibid.  iv.  801  if. ; 
Vaglieri,  D.,  Conciliumy  in  Ruggiero,  Diz,  ep.  ii.  566  ff. ;  see  also  indices  s. 
Comitia,  Concilium,  in  the  works  of  Niebuhr,  Schwegler,  Lange,  Mommsen, 
Marquardt,  Willems,  Herzog,  etc.  The  authorities  thus  fiu*  named  represent 
the  usual  theory  as  to  the  distinction  between  comitia  and  concilium  based 
on  the  definition  of  Laelius  Felix  discussed  in  this  chapter.  A  new  view  is 
presented  by  Botsford,  G.  W.,  On  the  Distinction  between  Comitia  and 
Conciliumy  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association^  xxxv 
(1904).  21-32  —  a  paper  reproduced  with  additions  in  the  present  chapter. 
See  also  Lodge,  G.,  Lexicon  Plautinumy  i.  277  f.  (Comitia),  289  (Condliuro) ; 
Forcellini,  Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon^  ii.  297  f.  (Comitia),  347  f.  (Concilium)  ; 
Gudeman,  Conciliumy  in  Thesaurus  linguae  latituUy  iv.  44-8. 

1  P.  286,  292,  301  f. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  CONTIO 

CoNTio,  derived  from  conventio,*  originally  signified  "  a  com- 
ing together,"  "  a  meeting  "  of  any  kind.  In  an  early  stage  of 
its  history  it  must  have  been  a  general  term  for  public  assembly, 
especially  comitia.  This  meaning  appears  most  clearly  in  a 
passage  of  Macrobius,^  in  which,  quoting  the  treatise  of  Lucius 
Julius  Caesar  on  the  Auspices,  he  declares  (i)  that  on  market 
days  a  contio  cannot  be  called,  (2)  in  other  words,  that  on  such 
days  business  cannot  be  transacted  with  the  people,  (3)  that  for 
this  reason  the  Romans  cannot  hold  comitia  on  market  days. 
Cicero,*  too,  states  with  reference  to  a  certain  market  day  that 
"for  two  days  no  contio  can  be  held"  —  for  the  day  of  the 
market  and  the  one  following.  From  the  context  it  is  evident 
that  he»  like  Macrobius,  is  thinking  of  comitia,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  could  not  legally  meet  on  market  days.^  Doubtless 
in  the  conservative  nomenclature  of  the  pontiffs  and  augurs, 
quoted  by  Macrobius  and  Cicero,  contio  still  included  comitia ; 
it  must  in  fact  have  applied  more  particularly  to  the  formal, 
voting  assembly ;  for  informal  meetings  were  not  forbidden  on 
such  days.^    But  in  the  time  of  Cicero  this  use  of  the  word  was 

^Comtn,  Afuspr.  l  51 ;  ii.  683;  VaniSek,  Gritch^-lai,  etym,  IVdrUrb.  184; 
Wftlde,  Lai.  etym,  W^&rterb,  140;  cf.  SC  dt  Bacch,  in  CIL.  i.  196.  23:  "In  con- 
vendonid ";  Fest.  ep.  113:  ''In conventione in  contio ";  Commentaria  Comularia^ 
Ui  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  88;   Corp,  Gloss,  Lot,  v.  280.  13;  vi.  270,  i.  v. 

'  Sai.  L  16.  29 :  "  Contra  Inlius  Caesar  XVI  aospiciorum  libro  negat  nundinii 
contionem  adyocari  potae,  id  est  cnm  populo  agi,  ideoque  nundinis  Romanorum 
baberi  comitia  non  posse  ;  "  cf.  p.  125  f. 

*  Att,  iv.  3.  4 :  ••  Contio  biduo  nulla." 

*  QJL  Pliny,  N,  H,  xriii.  3.  13 :  "Nundinis  urbem  revisitabant  et  ideo  comitia  nun- 
dmb  habere  non  licebat,  ne  plebs  avocaretur ;"  Fest.  173.  30-3. 

*  Ctc  Ait.  i.  14.  i;  Ltx  Gen,  81,  in  CIL,  ii.  Supplb.  5439:  "  In  condone  palam 
lad  nundinis."  Another  illustration  is  the  statement  of  Gellius,  xy.  27.  3,  that  wills 
were  made  in  comitia  calata,  in  a  contio  of  the  people.  Mommsen*s  assumption 
(A9st.  Staatir,  L  199  and  n.  3)  that  no  contio  was  held  on  a  market  day  as  a  rule. 
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obsolete  excepting  in  the  archaic  formulae  of  the  sacerdotal 
colleges.  In  the  political  language  of  his  age  contio  had  come 
to  be  restricted  to  the  non-voting  assembly  —  either  organized  ^ 
or  more  commonly  unorganized  —  summoned  by  a  magistrate 
or  a  sacerdos,^  and  in  this  sense  it  will  be  used  in  the  present 
volume.  Still  farther  removed  from  its  origin  is  the  meaning 
"  oration  "  delivered  to  the  people  in  such  a  gathering.* 

Because  of  the  passive  character  of  this  form  of  assembly  the 
magistrate  admitted  all  who  wished  to  attend,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  were  citizens  and  in  full  possession  of  their 
political  rights.*  It  might  be  composed  either  of  soldiers*  or  of 
civilians,  presided  over  in  the  field  by  the  commander,  in  the 
city  by  any  magistrate  who  had  a  right  to  hold  comitia  in  their 
own  or  in  another's  name,  including  the  king,®  interrex,  dictator, 
master  of  horse,  and  tribunes  of  the  plebs ;  ^  also  the  quaestors  * 

to  which  there  were  exceptions,  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  passages  cited  refer 
to  a  law,  not  to  a  mere  custom  to  be  observed  or  not  at  the  will  of  the  magistrate. 
The  contio  which  met  on  a  market  day  must  have  been  essentially  different  in  nature 
from  the  contio  which  was  forbidden  for  market  days ;  cf.  also  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi  93; 
Qc  Rab.  Perd.  4. 11. 

^  The  calata  comitia  curiata  is  termed  contio  by  GelL  xv.  27. 3 :  "  Quod  calatis 
comitiis  in  populi  contione  fieret."  Cicero,  Rab,  Perd,  4.  11  (cf.  5.  15)  speaks  of 
the  witnessing  comitia  centuriata  as  contio,  and  the  lustral  centuriate  assembly  was 
similarly  termed  ;  Censoriae  Tabulae^  in  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  87 :  "  Conventionem  habet 
qui  lustrum  conditurus  est."  A  widespread  idea  (held  by  Karlowa,  Rom.  Recktsgesck, 
L  379 ;  Liebenam,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iv.  1 149 ;  Soltau,  Aitr'om, 
VolksversammL  $j,  and  others)  that  all  contiones  were  unorganized  is  therefore 
wrong.  *  Fest.  ep.  38. 

»  Cic.  Fa/in.  i.  3;  ^//.  xiv.  II.  i;  20.  3;  xv.  2.  3;  Fam,  ix.  14.  7;  x.  33.  2; 
Livy  xxiv.  22.  i;  Cell,  xviii.  7.  6  f.;    Gloss,  Corp,  Lat,  ii.  1 14.  25;    269.  27;   575.  8. 

*  P.  150. 

*  Examples  of  military  contiones  are  Caes.  B,  G,  v.  48;  vii.  52  f.;  Livy  i.  16.  I; 
ii.  59.  4  ff.;  vii.  36.  9;  viii.  7.  14;  31  f.;  xxvi.  48.  13;  xxx.  17.  9;  xlL  lo.  6; 
see  also  p.  202  f. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  37;  v.  11.  2;  Plut.  Popl,  3;  the  candidate,  too,  for  the  regal 
office  ;   Livy  i.  35.  2. 

^  Go.  l^,  iii.  4.  10 :  **  Cum  populo  .  .  .  agendi  ius  esto  consuli,  praetori,  magis- 
tro  populi  equitumque  eique,  quem  patres  prodent  consulum  rogandorum  ergo; 
tribunisque,  quos  sibi  plebes  creassit  ...  ad  plebem,  quod  oesus  erit,  ferunto;  ** 
Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  93  :  **  Censor,  consul,  dictator,  interrex  potest  (cxercitum  urbanum 
vocare)." 

^  Schol.  Bob.  330 ;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staaisr.  I.  p.  xix.  This  passage  proves 
that  a  quaestor  could  call  a  contio  in  his  own  right ;  and  the  same  holds  probable 
for  the  aediles. 
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suid  aediles,^  the  pontifex  maximus  and  the  rex  sacrorum.^ 
Necessarily  the  right  belonged  as  well  to  all  extraordinary 
magistrates,  as  the  decemviri  legibus  scribundis,  who  possessed 
consular  power  within  the  city.^  But  promagistrates  and  any 
others  who  held  an  exclusively  military  imperium  could  sum- 
mon neither  the  comitia  nor  the  civil  contio.*  The  censors  held 
contiones  for  the  taking  of  the  census,*  for  imposing  fines,®  and 
for  the  lustration.  In  the  last-named  function  the  assembly 
was  also  called  comitia  centuriata  or  exercitus  urbanusJ  The 
quaestors,  the  curule  aediles,  and  the  plebeian  aediles  exercised 
their  jurisdiction  in  contiones  and  comitia,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose they  called  not  in  their  own  name  but  by  permission  of  a 
higher  magistrate.® 

As  the  contio  did  not,  like  the  comitia,  theoretically  include 
all  the  people,  any  number  of  magistrates  could  simultaneously 
hold  meetings  of  the  kind.*  A  minor  officer  had  no  right  to 
take  charge  of,  or  to  summon  the  people  from,  a  contio  called 
by  another.     A  higher  officer  exercised  this  right  against  a 

^  It  b  necesiary  to  include  them  in  the  general  statement  of  Messala,  in  Gell. 
xiiL  16  (17).  I,  that  the  lower  magistrates  had  the  right;  cf.  the  note  above. 

*  Fest.  ep.  38 :  **  Contio  significat  conventum,  non  tamen  alium,  quam  eum,  qui  a 
magistrattt  yel  a  sacerdote  publico  per  praeconem  convocatur."  The  sacerdos  is  the 
rex  tacromm  as  well  as  the  supreme  pontiff.  It  was  necessary  for  the  latter  to  hold 
judicial  contiones;  p.  259,  327.  For  the  former,  see  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  28;  Macrob. 
So/.  L  15.  9-12;  Serv.  in  Aen,  viiL  654.  StricUy  the  contiones  of  the  rex  sacrorum 
were  calata  comitia  curiata ;  p.  155. 

*  Mommscn,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  i.  193.  For  a  contio  of  the  Xviri  leg.  scrib.  see  Livy 
iiL  34.  I.  On  the  duumviri  for  presiding  at  the  election  of  consuls  in  43,  see  Dio 
CaM.  xlvi.  45.  3.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Romans  the  tribunus  celerum,  an  officer 
under  the  kings,  possessed  the  right;  Livy  i.  59.  7;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  71.  6;  75.  I; 
Serr.  in  Aen,  viil.  646  ;  Pomponius,  in  Dig,  i.  2.  2.  3 :  **  Exactis  regibus  lege  tribuni- 
cia."  These  authors  suppose  that  Ln  Junius  Brutus  held  an  assembly  in  the  capacity 
of  tribonos  celerum,  whereas  Cicero,  Rep,  iL  25.  46,  speaks  of  him  as  a  private 
citizen. 

^  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  L  193.  But  the  promagistrate  had  a  right  to  attend 
and  to  address  a  contio  called  for  him  outside  the  walls  by  a  competent  person;  cf. 
VelL  i.  10. 4;  p.  426  below. 

*  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  90.  •  Livy  xliiL  16.  5.  '^  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  93. 

*  For  the  quaestor,  see  Cwn,  Anq,  in  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  91  f.  For  the  curule  aediles, 
Gc  Verr,  i,  12.  36;  v.  67.  173;  Livy  x.  23.  ii;  31.  9;  47.  4;  xxxv.  la  ii;  41. 
9;  VaL  Max.  vL  I.  7;  viiL  I.  damn.  7;  Pliny,  N,  H,  xviii.  6.  42.  For  the  plebeian 
aediles,  Livy  x.  23.  13;  xxv.  2.  9;  xxxiii.  42.  10;  GelL  x.  6.  3;  p.  290,  325  below; 
Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  L  196,  n.  2  f. 

*  MeMala,  De  Auspieiis,  in  Gell.  xiii.  16  (15).  i. 
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lower;  the  consul,  for  instance,  could  take  the  meetmg  from 
the  hands  of  any  ordmary  patrician  mag^strate,^  though  not  of  a 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  No  one  dared  disturb  a  meeting  of  any 
kind  under  the  presidency  of  the  latter,^  and  at  least  in  the  late 
republic  a  tribune  sometimes  forbade  a  patrician  magistrate  to 
address  an  assembly;^  but  otherwise  consuls  and  plebeian 
tribunes  might  hold  simultaneous  contiones> 

Sometimes  the  contio  was  summoned  merely  to  witness  a  pub- 
lic act.  The  consuls  called  the  people  together  outside  the  walls 
by  the  sound  of  the  war-trumpet  to  see  an  execution  for  treason. 
On  this  occasion  the  citizens  were  arrayed  in  centuries  on  the 
Campus  Martins,  in  an  assembly  called  at  once  comitia  centuri- 
ata  and  contio.'^  We  hear  of  a  similar  execution  of  an  astrologer 
or  magician  outside  the  Esquiline  gate,  according  to  a  primitive 
custom ;  *  and  it  was  most  probably  in  a  contio  that  the  supreme 
pontiff  scourged  to  death  a  man  who  had  wronged  a  Vestal^ 
The  people  gathered  in  the  same  kind  of  meeting  to  witness  an 
oath,®  a  judicial  process,®  or  the  levy  of  a  fine.*^  But  it  was 
preeminently  the  listening  assembly,  hence  the  definition  offered 
by  Gellius,^  "  To  hold  a  contio  is  to  address  the  people,  without 

^  Messala,  De  Auspiciis^  in  Gell.  xiii.  i6  (15).  I. 

^  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  16.  4;  17.  5;  22.  2;  x.  41;  Cic.  SesL  37.  79;  Livy  iii.  il.  8; 
XXV.  3  f.;  xliii.  16.  7-9;  (Aur.  Vict.)  Vir,  III.  65.  5;  cf.  Lange,  Rdm.  Alt,  i.  604, 
826;  p.  266  below. 

'  Cic.  Fam.  v.  2.  7 :  Q.  Metellus  Nepos  forbade  Cicero  to  address  the  people  in 
contio  on  the  occasion  of  his  retiring  from  the  consulship  —  a  prohibition  which 
Gcero  declares  was  never  before  heard  of.  For  another  case,  see  Dio  Casi.  xxxviiL 
12.  3;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  ii.  716;  iii.  299  f. 

^  Lange's  supposition  (^Rom,  Alt,  ii.  716)  that  by  the  holding  of  a  contio  a  tribune 
could  prevent  a  patrician  magistrate's  convoking  comitia  is  not  well  founded.  Livy, 
iv.  25.  I  (*'  Tribuni  plebi  adsiduiis  contionibus  prohibendo  consularia  comitia  **),  does 
not  intend  to  express  a  constitutional  principle;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  ii.  289; 
Liebenam,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl,  iv.  11 50. 

•  Cic.  Rab.  Perd,  4.  1 1 :  "  Tune,  qui  civibus  Romanis  in  contione  ipsa  camificem« 
qui  vincla  adhibcri  putas  oportere,  qui  in  Campo  Martio  comitiis  centuriatis  auspicato 
in  loco  crucem  ad  civium  supplicium  defigi  et  constitui  iubes,  an  ego,  qui  funestari 
contionem  contagione  carniticis  veto  .  .  .  qui  castam  contionem,  sanctum  Campum 
.  .  .  defendo  servari  oportere;"  cf.  5.  15.  •  Tac.  Ann,  it  32. 

^  Fest.  241.  29;  Livyxxii.  57.  3;  Suet.  Z><»ot.  8;  DioCass.  bcxix.9.  3  f.;  cf. 
sen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  ii.  56,  n.  4. 

•  Cf.  Livy  xli.  15.  10;  Lex  Gen,  81,  in  CIL,  ii.  Supplb.  5439. 

•  Livy  iii.  66.  2;  v.  II.  15;   12.  i;  xxxviii.  52.  4;   53.  6.    On  the  judicial  conti( 
see  p.  259.  w  Livy  xliii.  16.  s.  "  XIIL  16.  1 
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'Calling  on  them  for  a  vote."  It  applied  not  only  to  the  isolated 
meeting  summoned  to  hear  edicts,  reports,  communications  of 
every  kind,  including  arguments  and  appeals  for  or  against  a 
given  policy,*  but  also  to  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  voting 
assembly  whether  addresses  were  delivered  or  not  Occasion- 
ally in  early  times  there  was  speaking  on  the  merits  of  candi- 
dates at  the  opening  of  an  electoral  assembly,  and  the  voting 
was  sometimes  interrupted  for  the  purpose.*  Before  the  age  of 
Cicero  this  rare  proceeding  had  disappeared.  In  his  day  the 
canvass  for  candidates  had  been  made  before  the  holding  of  the 
preliminary  contio,  which  accordingly  was  brief  and  formal. 
Because  much  time  was  required  for  the  voting  of  the  centuries,^ 
speaking  on  the  day  of  their  assembly  had  to  be  minimized. 
For  this  reason  the  contio  for  advising  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  comitia  centuriata  was  held  on  an  earlier  day.  Such 
was  the  meeting  summoned  in  the  Campus  Martins  by  the  con- 
:sul  P.  Lentulus  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  people  to  vote  in 
the  ensuing  centuriate  assembly  for  the  recall  of  Cicero.*  In 
judicial  proceedings  before  any  of  the  assemblies  the  testimonies 
•of  witnesses  and  the  pleadings  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  and  for  this  reason  judicial  assemblies  were  frequently 
termed  simply  contiones.  They  will  be  described  in  a  later 
chapter.* 

Informal  contiones  could  be  called  at  any  time  while  the  sun 
was  up,*  with  or  without^  an  interval  between  the  summons 
and  the  meeting,  and  in  any  place  ^  at  the  pleasure  of  the  person 

>  Gc  AU,  ii.  21.  5;  Verr,  i.  15.  44;  Ses/,  12.  29;  Hfp.  i.  4.  7;  Ncp.  Tim,  iv.  3; 
Tkrm.  I  3;  Livy  ii,  2.  4;  24.  4-6;  27.  2;  iii.  31.  2;  41.  5  ff.;  54.  6;  67  f.;  iv.  15; 
xU.  xo.  13. 

*  Lhry  x.  13,  21;  (Cic.)  Herenn,  hr.  55.  68.  A  comtio,  described  by  Livy  vi. 
39-41,  was  held  by  the  tribunes  Licinius  and  Sextius  in  the  ninth  year  of  their 
tribunate,  after  the  day  of  election  for  the  following  year  had  been  set.  This  meet- 
ing bowerer  was  as  much  for  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  laws  as  of  their  own 
•candidacy,  and  hence  could  not  be  thought  of  as  strictly  pertaining  to  the  election. 
Mommsen's  opinion  (^Rdm.  Siaa/sr.  iii.  392,  n.  i)  that  stories  of  the  kind  prove  noth- 
ing does  not  accord  with  his  own  general  attitude  toward  the  sources  for  the  earlier 
liiitory  of  Rome.  •  P.  470. 

*  Gc  Stsi,  5a  107  f. ;  ^ea,  in  Sen,  la  26;  Pis,  15.  34.  •  P.  259  f. 
•Livyxxxfat.  17.  4f.;   Plut  Aem,  30;  Pieud.  SalL  Declam,  in  Cat,  19;  cf.  the 

Twnhft  TahUs,  in  Censorin,  24.  3.  ^  Livy  xlii.  33.  2. 

*  Besides  the  Forum  or  Comitium  (Dion.  Hal.  ix.  41.  4)  it  sometimes  met  in  the 
Area  CapitoUna  (Gc.  Frag.  A.  vii.  49;  Livy  zxxiiL  25. 6;  zxxiv.  i.  4),  or  in  the  Qrcus 
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who  convoked  them.  In  public  assemblies  of  every  kind  the 
people  remained  standing  throughout  the  session.^  The  mag^s* 
tratc  who  was  about  to  summon  an  auspicated  contio  repaired  to 
the  tcmplum  which  he  intended  to  occupy  during  the  meeting  * 
After  taking  the  auspices  there,  and  finding  the  omens  favorable, 
he  ordered  the  crier  to  call  the  citizens.*  His  directions  to  this 
assistant  were  prefaced  by  a  solemn  wish  that  the  gathering  of 
the  citizens  might  be  well,  fortunate,  auspicious,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  Roman  people,  the  commonwealth,  himself,  his 
colleague  or  colleagues,  and  his  magistracy.^  After  first  issu- 
ing the  summons  from  the  templum  the  crier  repeated  it  while 
making  the  circuit  of  the  walls.'^  Meantime  the  presiding  officer 
invited  the  senators,  his  colleague  or  colleagues,  and  the  various 
other  magistrates  to  assist  him  with  their  presence  and  advice.^ 
The  invitation  was  extended  even  to  opposing  tribunes ;  ^  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  presiding  tribune  was  especially  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  presence  and  favorable  influence  of  patrician  magistrates 
and  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state.®  When  the  president 
saw  his  friends  about  him  and  the  people  gathered,  he  called 
the  contio  to  order,^  and  proceeded  to  open  the  meeting  with  a. 

FUmlnitti  (Uvy  xxriu  ai»  i;  Gc  AM^  v  I4*  i;  Sett,  14.  ^).  In  genenl,  see  Lie- 
briMm»  in  l>itulv>Wtssow««  i^t^EmytL  iv.  1 151;  Karlowa,  A?ai.  Keekt^gesik,  L  3S0. 
^  VV.  A^v.  7«  16  v^cvMitnstii^  the  sitting  cwntio  of  the  Greeks^ ;  BrmL  84.  289; 
/^  »^^  i^  5»  JJi*  ♦^•'*^*  f^-  47*  144;  /*»*•.  iii.  acx  4S;  0«f.  63. 113.  But  prob- 
«t4y  the  <\xntk>  in  the  Maminian  cirvns  v«s  seated;  MoouBsea*  ATat,  Stmstsr^  iu. 

J^>^  n.  ju 

'^  l\  lo^  1 1\\    AUhsMT^rh  the  trtSine  of  the  pleSs  d>i  no<  aas^kate  their  asscm- 
Kh«^  thev  UKe  \>thcT  nM^f:ts<iates  wwn(>»e>i  a  tempiam  dsriE^  tbe  »eeti^:   Livr  ii. 

*  ^>M^*>^   rW^oMv  in  Van\>  J".  /.  ri.  :S)5k     Fee  the  sxassKss  W  the  oocsal, 
iMre  the   v>>«iiWw'^tkX«>>j   <>«.^«b^->^  ib^  ^;  a»i  Vr  ^e  ^%aestv:r^  CjimamemSsrimm 

*  \  M^w  ,\  ,\  XV  :^ 

*  v>^vi»wv-    rV.*wA.\va  V*rr.\  T^  J^tv  ;^:  ^Ft^fo,"  »  :raKur  itaax^  vocax^ 
|vt*Ni  ,^  ni^v^**  ^tjt  xvv*:;  '*'  ^  jo  i;  lixx  1x1:3^  j;r  H  ;  Oit:^  .'^cm.  vx.  jol  i. 

'  lVvifc*^?<N>w  i5fe  V*r-v<  .\  .*.  XV  $t\.  <4. 
'^  *  ^\x  \\x,.  V  t*v  vV\  ,.^c  5A  tc^  i 

WN?  tW  W^or^  ,"<  v>f<,'e  «ii/  r,* JJt\  ~  fi«^  iiL  ^»ac  ^wTfeKwa  jts^  :3ir  fc«aker^  pkai- 
¥.N*^s  y^oi  '^^'Ai  JIlV**.  r*v  vX\  JA.f>».>cwi4  "^  «T  r^iicr^  It  ili*v -mnwtnu.  »i^:iir»i» 
Vwif^  4K  Vvv         .  <«ifcr  -iOK^^iriXfeCK  cf^^uartavdnt  ^cusa  c^osr::  rjhim.  ju.  |ri&c3pea 
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prayer.^  In  the  case  of  a  resolution  to  be  brought  before  the  as- 
sembly the  magistrate  was  accustomed  first  to  submit  it  to  the 
senate,  which  considered  the  bill  and  perhaps  suggested  altera- 
tions ;  ^  but  sometimes  measures  were  brought  into  the  comitia 
without  this  senatorial  deliberation.^  In  the  contio  the  presiding 
officer  had  power  to  exclude  or  to  limit  discussion  of  his  pro- 
posals. Ordinarily  he  found  it  advantageous  to  instruct  the 
people  regarding  the  subject  on  which  they  were  to  vote ;  and  it 
was  for  this  purpose  that  one  or  more  contiones  were  held  previ- 
ous to  the  comitia.  The  right  to  address  the  people  belonged 
primarily  to  the  presiding  magistrate.  Although  the  king  en- 
joyed the  superior  right,  the  notion  that  in  the  regal  period  no 
private  persons  spoke  in  the  assembly  seems  to  be  unwarranted.^ 
The  custom  of  the  republic  prescribed  that  the  president  should 
grant  the  privilege  not  only  to  his  colleagues  ^  but  also  to  all  the 

^  Lhry  zzxix.  15.  i :  "Consules  in  rostra  escendemnt,  et  contione  adyocata  cum 
•olemne  carmen  precationis,  quod  praefari,  priusquam  populus  adloquantur,  magistratus 
•olent,  peregisset  consul,  ita  coepit :  Nulli  umquam  contioni,  quirites,  tarn  non  solum 
apta  sed  etiam  necessaria  haec  sollemnis  deorum  comprecado  fuit."  The  prayer  was 
made  at  the  opening  of  elective  as  well  as  of  deliberative  assemblies  (Cic.  Afur.  i ; 
Flin.  Fatug,  63)  by  plebeian  as  well  as  by  patrician  magistrates;  (Cic.)  Herenn,  iv. 
55.  68.  Every  speech  addressed  to  the  people  began  with  a  prayer ;  Serv.  in  Aen, 
zL  301 ;  Gc  CaeHU  13.  43;  GelL  xiii.  23.  i ;  Monunsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  iii.  390,  n.  2. 

«  P.  430,  439. 

*  Caesar  first  brought  his  agrarian  bill  before  the  senate;  and  calling  on  the 
senators  one  after  another  by  name  to  say  whether  they  found  any  fault  with  it,  he 
promised  to  amend  it  or  to  drop  it  altogether,  if  any  clause  proved  unsatisfactory  to 
any  member.  As  the  senators  would  not  debate  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  but  did 
an  they  could  to  delay  its  consideration,  he  offered  the  bill  to  the  assembly  without 
their  consent;  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  consulship  he  brought  no  more  bills 
before  the  senate,  but  referred  them  directly  to  the  people;  Dio  Cass.  xxxviiL  2-4; 
c£  p.  14S. 

*  Dion.  HaL  v.  11.  2;  Plut  PopL  3.  Besides  the  king  it  was  supposed  that  the 
interrex  and  the  tribunus  celerum  alone  were  competent;  Dion.  HaL  iv.  71. 6;  75.  i. 
The  ancient  writers  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  this  conception  by  a  desire  to  con- 
trast the  despotism  of  the  monarchy  with  the  liberty  of  the  republic.  But  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  L  16.  5  ff.,  and  Cicero,  Rep,  ii.  10.  20  (cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Siaaisr, 
L  200,  n.  6)  Proculus  Julius,  a  private  person,  made  a  speech  in  a  contio  of 
the  regal  period;  and  in  judicial  assemblies  speaking  by  private  persons  was  neces- 
sary; cL  Livy  L  26.  For  the  general  usage  in  the  primitive  European  assembly, 
see  p.  169. 

*  In  presenting  his  agrarian  bill  to  the  people  Caesar  first  called  on  his  colleague, 
despite  the  £sct  that  the  latter  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  measure;  Dio  Cass. 
xxzviiL  4.  I. 
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higher  magistrates.^  In  some  cases  the  invitation  was  extended 
to  senators  ^  and  to  other  distinguished  private  persons.'  The 
tribunes  sometimes  gave  the  privilege  to  freedmen,*  to  foreign 
kings,*  and  to  ambassadors.*  The  early  republic  did  not  allow 
women  to  be  present  in  political  meetings;^  but  in  time  this 
severity  began  to  relax.  Livy®  represents  the  elder  Cato  as 
saying  that  his  generation  permitted  women  to  take  part  in 
affairs  of  state  and  to  interfere  in  contiones  and  comitia  —  evi- 
dently an  exaggeration,  as  the  context  proves  that  the  women 
referred  to  did  not  actually  come  into  the  assembly,  and  the 
speaker  intimates  that  custom  disapproved  of  their  doing  so. 

^  Commentarium  Anquisitionis,  in  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi  91.  Qodiut,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  brought  forward  the  two  consuls  into  the  Flaminian  circus,  where  they  gave 
their  sanction  and  formal  approval  of  all  the  tribune  had  been  saying  against  Cicero; 
Cic.  SesL  14.  33.  On  this  occasion  the  consul  Piso  condemned  Qcero*s  consulship 
for  its  cruelty;  Cic  Pis,  6.  14;  R<d.  in  Sen,  6.  13.  In  44  Cannutius,  a  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  introduced  into  a  contio  the  consul  Mark  Antony,  who  spoke  regarding 
the  assassins  of  Caesar;  Gc.  Fam,  xiL  3.  2.  Earlier  instances  are  Livy  iii.  64.  6; 
iv.  6.  I  f.  A  tribune  brought  the  augurs  into  a  contio,  to  ask  of  them  information 
concerning  the  auspices;  Cic.  Dom,  15.  40. 

^  Although  the  senators  were  invited  to  sit  on  the  platform  (  Comm,  Anq,  in  Varro, 
Z.  Z.  vi.  91),  speaking  by  them  was  exceptional;  in  the  assembly  they  were  no  more 
than  eminent  private  persons;  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  4.  4;  cf.  ch.  5. 

'  E.g.  Cic.  Att,  iv.  I.  6:  "Habui  contionem.  Omnes  magistratus  praesentcs 
praeter  unum  praetorem  et  duos  tribunos  dedcrunt"  In  a  certain  contio  a  tribune 
asked  Scipio  Aemilianus  what  he  thought  of  the  conduct  of  Ti.  Gracchus;  Val.  Max. 
vi.  2.  3.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  consul  Piso,  FuBus,  a  tribune,  brought  Pompey 
upon  the  platform  and  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  selection  of  jurors  for  a  particular 
case;  Cic.  Att,  i.  14.  i;  cf.  Ascon.  50.  The  tribune  M.  Servilius  invited  Cicero  to 
speak  in  a  contio  in  support  of  C.  Cassius  (Gc.  Fam,  xii.  7.  i),  and  it  was  in  response 
to  an  invitation  of  another  tribune,  P.  Appuleius  {Phil,  vi.  i),  that  he  delivered  the 
sixth  Philippic,  Other  references  to  tribunician  invitations  are  Cic.  Att,  xiv.  20.  5 ; 
Dio  Cass.  xlv.  6.  3.  *  Ascon.  38.  '  Sail.  lug,  33  f, 

*  The  Rhodian  ambassadors  were  introduced  by  the  tribune  Antony  to  the  senate 
(Polyb.  XXX.  4.  6),  as  the  context  (cf.  §  8)  indicates,  not  as  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr, 
ii*  313?  n.  I,  supposes,  to  the  people.  There  is  no  question,  however,  as  to  the  right 
of  a  magistrate  to  bring  such  persons  before  the  popular  assembly. 

^  Val.  Max.  iii.  8.  6:  "Quid  feminae  cum  contione?  Si  patrius  mos  sevetur, 
nihil."  The  lex  Horatia,  which  is  alleged  to  have  granted  the  Vestal  Gaia  Taracia 
among  many  honors  the  right  to  give  testimony  [Cell,  vii  (vi).  7.  I -3],  and  which 
is  assigned  by  Cuq  {Inst,  jurid,  d,  Rom,  i.  255 ;  and  in  Daremb.  et  Saglio,  Diet.  iv. 
1 145)  to  the  consul  Horatius,  509,  is  a  myth  (Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  ii.  608),  though 
doubtless  in  the  course  of  the  republic  laws  of  the  kind  were  occasionally  passed,  the 
language  of  which  might  be  quoted  by  the  annalists  (Gell.  1.  c).  The  rule  that 
women  were  intestabiles  is  proved  by  such  exceptions.  *  XXXIV.  2. 1 1. 
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Prom  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  they  occasionally  spoke  in  public. 
IMo  Cassius  *  states  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  brought  his  mother 
and  children  into  a  contio  to  join  their  entreaties  with  his ;  and 
according  to  Valerius  Maximus  *  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  required 
Sempronia,  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  to  come  forward  in  a  similar 
meeting  and  give  her  opinion  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 
In  the  year  43  some  ladies  attended  a  contio  to  protest  against 
being  taxed  by  the  triumvirs.  Hortensia  spoke  for  the  com- 
plainants.* It  was  an  accepted  custom  that  no  tribune  should 
intercede  against  a  measure  till  an  opportunity  had  been  af- 
forded private  persons  to  speak  for  or  against  it.^  When  after 
the  victory  of  Pydna  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  had  introduced  a 
motion  to  grant  a  triumph  to  Aemilius  Paulus,  and  the  debate 
had  been  thrown  open  to  the  assembly,  all  for  a  time  remained 
silent,  for  no  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  its  passing ;  but  finally 
Servius  Galba,  who  as  a  military  tribune  had  served  under  Paulus 
and  was  his  enemy,  came  forward  and  obstructed  the  measure 
by  a  long  harangue.*  Although  the  president  could,  and  per- 
haps often  did,  throw  the  debate  open  to  the  citizens  in  this  way, 
he  was  not  compelled  to  do  so.  The  tribunician  assembly  was 
more  deliberative  than  any  other  —  a  circumstance  which  ac- 
counts for  its  designation  as  a  concilium.®  Those  invited  to 
speak,  if  citizens,  had  to  be  of  good  standing  and  not  under  dis- 
qualification through  a  special  law  or  usage.  The  rex  sacrorum 
was  prohibited  not  only  from  holding  any  other  ofTice  but  also 
from  addressing  an  assembly.^  The  spendthrift  ^  and  the  man 
condemned  for  extortion  ®  were  likewise  forbidden.  When  the 
right  was  granted  as  a  special  distinction,  the  receiver  was  prob- 
ably placed  thereby  on  a  footing  of  equal  dignity  with  the 
magistrates.^^ 

»  Frmg.  83.  8.  «  III.  8.  6. 

•  Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  32-4;  «ec  also  p.  326.  *  Livy  xlv.  21.  6;  36.  i. 

*  VxTf  xlv.  36;  cf.  the  statement  of  Dion.  HaL  x.  41.  I,  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
the  crier  inrited  all  who  wished  to  speak.  These  two  passages  are  credible,  notwith- 
ttanding  the  doubt  expressed  by  Mommsen,  R'dm,  Staatsr.  iii.  395,  n.  2,  if  we  regard 
the  genexml  invitation  as  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  magistrate  rather 
than  as  a  right  of  the  people.  •  P.  136.  '  Plut.  Q.  H.  63. 

'  QainL  Inst,  iii.  II.  13:  ''Qui  bona  paterna  consumpserit,  ne  contionetur.*' 

•  (Cic)  Herenn.  i.  Ii.  20;  cf.  Lex  Bant,  (133-118  B.C.)  in  C/Z.  i.  197.  2  f. 

*  Such  a  grant  in  Alexandria  Troas,  mentioned  by  CIL,  iii.  392,  Mommsen  {^R6m^ 
StMixr.  i.  aoi,  n.  3}  believes  to  have  been  in  imitation  of  Roman  usage. 
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The  president  could  also  compel  a  citizen  to  speak.  The 
holder  of  the  imperium  had  a  right  to  summon  any  man  into  a 
public  meeting,  and  order  him  to  answer  any  question  put  to 
him.*  Tribunes  of  the  plebs,  however,  who  lacked  the  power 
of  summoning,  exercised  this  coercive  function  against  citizens 
and  even  consuls,  not  through  a  direct  right  but  by  a  usur- 
pation, probably  based  on  their  power  to  arrest  and  imprison.' 

The  president  extended  permission  by  asking  a  man  to  give 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  it  was  not  in 
good  order  even  for  a  magistrate  to  address  the  assembly  unless 
invited,  though  he  had  ground  for  resentment  if  he  was  passed 
over  in  favor  of  private  persons.®  When  Caesar  as  consul,  59, 
brought  his  agrarian  bill  before  the  comitia  without  the  consent 
of  the  senate  and  in  spite  of  its  silent  disapproval,^  he  first 
asked  his  colleague  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal. Bibulus  offered  none  but  declared  that  he  would  allow 
no  innovation  during  his  consulship.  Thereupon  Caesar  begged 
him  for  support,  and  requested  the  people  to  join  in  the  en- 
treaty, saying,  "  You  will  have  the  law  on  the  sole  condition 
that  he  is  willing."  Then  Bibulus,  answering  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  You  will  not  have  this  law  the  present  year,  even  if  all  of  you 
want  it,"  left  the  assembly.  Slighting  the  other  magistrates, 
Caesar  invited  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  address  the  meeting, 
though  they  were  but  senators  and  therefore,  as  contrasted  with 


^  Varro,  Rer,  hum.  xxi,  in  Gell.  xiii.  12.  6. 

*  Ibid.;  cf.  Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  3  :  **C.  Curiatius  tr.  pi.  productos  in  contionem  con- 
sules  compellebat  ut  de  frumento  emendo  referrent*'  Mommsen's  interpretation 
(^Rom,  Staatsr.  ii.  313,  n.  2),  that  the  tribunes  could  not  summon  the  consuls  but 
could  compel  them  to  speak  when  present,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  com' 
ment  of  Gellius  (§  7  f. :  *'  Huius  ego  iuris,  quod  M.  Varro  tradit,  Labeonem  arbitror 
vana  tunc  Bducia,  cum  privatus  esset,  vocatum  a  tribunis  non  isse.  Quae,  malumr 
autem  ratio  fuit  vocantibus  nolle  obsequi,  quos  confiteare  ius  habere  prendendi? 
Nam  qui  iure  prendi  potest,  et  in  vincula  duci  potest ")  supports  the  view  given  above 
in  the  text.  A  magistracy  might  afford  some  degree  of  protection,  but  on  the  prio-' 
ciple  enunciated  by  Gellius  the  tribune,  who  had  the  power  to  arrest  a  consul,  wM 
in  a  position  practically  to  compel  him  to  appear  at  a  public  meeting.  As  furthet 
examples  of  the  president's  power  to  force  speaking,  Cato,  a  tribune  of  the  pleb^r 
compelled  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  to  come  before  the  people  in  contio 
and  declare  the  prophecy  ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  15.  4 ;  cf.  abo  Cic.  Vatin,  10.  24; 
AtL  ii.  24;  Plut  Cic,  9;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  44.  i. 

»  P.  146.  *  P.  145.  n.  3. 
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magistrates,  merely  private  citizens.  After  Pompey  had  spoken 
at  length,  commending  the  details  of  the  law,  Caesar  asked  if 
he  would  support  it  against  opponents,  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing the  people  to  beg  of  him  this  favor.  They  did  so, 
doubtless  by  acclamation;  and  Pompey,  greatly  flattered  be- 
cause the  consul  and  the  people  besought  help  of  him,  a  private 
citizen,  promised  to  stand  by  the  law.* 

A  magistrate  spoke  from  the  platform,  a  private  person  from 
a  lower  position,  presumably  from  one  of  the  steps;  for  the 
chairman  to  bring  a  private  speaker  upon  the  stage  was  a  cause 
of  offence  to  his  colleagues.'  When  the  president  granted  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  he  had  a  right  to  fix  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  used.  In  the  debate  on  the  law  for  assigning  provinces 
to  Caesar  and  Pompey,  55,  the  presiding  tribune  granted  one 
hour  to  Favorinus  and  two  hours  to  Cato,  both  opponents  of 
the  measure.*  The  speaker  could  use  the  time  in  whatever 
way  he  pleased;  a  few  persons  by  concert  might  waste  the 
whole  day  in  trivialities,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  so  as  to  prevent  voting  on  the 
subject  for  that  date.  In  the  case  above  mentioned  Favorinus, 
doubtless  for  lack  of  real  argument,  exhausted  his  hour  in 
lamentation  over  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  him,^  and 
Cato  spent  his  two  hours  on  irrelevant  or  minor  matters,  merely 
that  he  might  be  silenced  by  the  president  while  still  appearing 
to  have  something  to  say.  He  persisted  in  speaking  accord- 
ingly till  an  officer  dragged  him  from  the  rostra  and  ejected 
him  from  the  Forum.  Even  then  he  returned  several  times  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings  with  his  shouting.*  If  the  speaker 
approved  the  measure,  he  might  close  with  the  words,  "This 
law  of  yours  and  your  purpose  and  sentiments  I  praise  and 
most  heartily  approve " ;  •  or  more  formally,  "  In  my  opinion 

1  Dio  Cut.  xxxviii.  2-5. 

'  Gc  A  it.  ii.  24.  3 :  **  Caesar,  is  qui  olim  praetor  cum  esset,  Q.  Catulum  ex  in- 
feriore  loco  iosserat  dicere,  Vettium  in  rostra  produxit;  "  Vatin,  lo.  24:  *'Cum 
L.  Vettium  ...  in  contionem  produxeris,  indicem  in  rostris,  in  iUo,  inquam,  augu- 
lato  templo  ac  loco  collocaris,  quo  auctoritatis  exquirendae  causa  ceteri  tribuni  pL 
principes  civitatis  producere  consuerunt'* 

*  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  34.  2;   Plut  Cat.  Afin,  43. 

*  Or  as  Foster  translates,  "  about  the  distressing  condition  of  the  times." 

*  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  34 ;  Plut.  ibid.  •  Cic.  Imp,  Pomp.  24.  69. 
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this  bill  as  presented  ought  to  be  passed,  and  may  it  prove  well, 
auspicious,  and  fortunate  both  to  yourselves  and  to  the  re- 
public";^ or  if  opposed  to  the  proposition,  he  might  conclude 
with  this  form  of  disapproval,  "  It  is  my  judgment  that  this  law 
should  by  no  means  be  repealed."  * 

Sometimes  the  magistrates  were  invited  in  the  order  of  their 
rank  and  afterward  private  citizens ;  in  other  cases,  especially 
in  tribunician  contiones,  private  persons  were  called  first  that 
they  might  speak  with  perfect  freedom,  uninfluenced  by  the 
opinion  of  their  magistrates.'  As  the  president  had  absolute 
control,  he  could  alter  the  usage  to  suit  his  own  interest,  and 
could  certainly  reserve  to  himself  the  advantage  of  speaking  last^ 
It  often  happened  that  there  was  not  enough  time  in  one  day 
for  the  discussion  of  a  question.  In  that  case  the  magistrate 
adjourned  the  meeting  to  a  specified  date,** 

After  the  deliberation,  or  after  the  formality  of  opening  the 
contio  which  was  merely  preliminary  to  the  comitia,  the  presi- 
dent ordered  the  assembly  to  form  into  voting  groups  —  curiae, 
centuries,  or  tribes.  He  could  say,  for  instance,  "  I  order  you 
to  take  your  proper  places  in  the  comitia  centuriata,"*  or  more 
generally,  "If  you  think  fit,  quirites,  move  apart  (into  your 
voting  groups)."^  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  departure 
of  all  who  lacked  the  qualification  for  voting.®  The  lictors  of 
the  magistrates  with  imperium  and  the  beadle  (viator)  of  the 
tribune  attended  to  clearing  away  the  unqualified.® 

1  Livy  X.  8.  12.  3  Ibid,  xxxiv.  4.  20.  *  Dio  Cass,  xxxiz.  35.  i.  ^  Ibid. 

•  Livy  ii.  56.  9 :  **  Quirites,  .  .  .  crastino  die  adeste." 

•  Commentaria  Consularia^  in  Varro,  L,  L,  vL  88:  "Impero  qua  convenit  ad 
comitia  centuriata."  '  Livy  ii.  56.  12 :  **  Si  vobis  videtur,  discedite,  quirites." 

^  Preparatory  to  voting,  the  plebeian  tribune  Laetorius  ordered  the  removal  of 
all,  including  patricians,  who  were  not  to  vote ;  Livy  ii.  56.  10 :  <*  Submoveri  Laeto- 
rius iubet  praeterquam  qui  sufTragium  ineant.^ 

•  In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  note  above,  some  of  the  young  patricians  stood 
their  ground  and  refused  to  give  way  before  the  viator;  §  ii ;  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  48. 
Again  on  other  occasions  the  patricians  when  ordered  refused  to  withdraw  before  the 
voting  (cf.  Livy  iii.  11.  4),  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  right  to  attend  the 
comitia  presided  over  by  tribunes  was  claimed  by  the  patricians  but  denied  them  by 
the  tribunes.  The  word  used  in  these  passages  to  designate  the  removal  of  the 
unqualified  is  "  submovere."  In  Livy  xxv.  3.  16  (cf.  Cic.  Flacc.  7.  15)  •*  tribuni  pop- 
ulum  summoverunt  "  has  reference  to  the  adjournment  of  the  people  to  their  voting 
divisions,  and  probably  also  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  had  no  right  to  vote ;  ct 
Mommsen,  Ji6m,  Staatsr.  iii.  390,  n.  I. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  CALATA  COMITIA 

In  seeking  for  the  origin  and  primitive  character  of  the 
Roman  assembly  we  are  enabled  by  comparative  study  to  reach 
a  stage  of  growth  far  anterior  to  the  beginnings  of  Roman  tra- 
dition. In  its  earliest  known  form  the  European  popular 
assembly  had  the  following  characteristics,  provisionally  enu- 
merated here,  but  established  in  the  next  chapter:  (i)  the 
people  who  attended  were  the  mass  of  freemen  of  a  tribe, 
especially  the  warriors;  (2)  they  stood  or  sat  promiscuously, 
without  reference  to  sub-tribal  groups ;  (3)  measures  were  pro- 
posed by  none  but  chiefs  or  nobles,  generally  after  previous 
discussion  in  council,  the  common  members  wholly  lacking  ini- 
tiative; (4)  the  speakers  were  as  a  rule,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, chieftains;  (5)  the  vote  was  by  acclamation,  the  clash 
of  weapons,  or  some  similar  demonstration;  as  a  correlate  of 
(3)  and  (4)  may  be  added,  (6)  sovereignty,  so  far  as  the  idea 
existed,  resided  not  in  the  assembly,  which  of  itself  could  take 
no  action,  but  in  the  king  and  chieftains,  who  made  use  of  the 
assembly  (a)  for  the  publication  of  news  or  of  projects,  {6)  for 
securing  by  their  eloquence  the  cooperation  of  the  tribe  in  a 
plan  already  formed  in  council.  However  far  developed  beyond 
this  crude  institution  the  comitia  curiata  or  the  comitia  centu- 
riata  of  the  republican  period  may  have  been,  traces  of  all  the 
characteristics  above  mentioned  may  be  found  in  the  histori- 
cal Roman  assembly  ^  —  a  fact  which  justifies  the  comparative 
method  of  approach  to  the  subject 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  begin  with  the  unorganized  contio  as 
the  earliest  form  of  Roman  assembly,  to  which  we  may  attach 
the  other  features  of  the  European  gathering  named  above. 
The  first  problem  is  to  determine  under  what  influence  and  for 

^  Acclamation  was  retained  as  a  regular  form  of  voting  by  the  army;  p.  202; 
cf.  Bernhoft,  /^om.  JConigsx.  153. 
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what  purpose  the  gathering  of  the  people  came  to  be  organized 
in  curiae.  The  notion  that  the  object  was  primarily  for  voting 
is  groundless.  The  Athenians  had  the  germ  of  a  tribal  assembly 
in  the  division  of  the  people  by  phylae  on  the  occasion  of 
ostracophory  *  and  of  the  passing  of  other  privilegia  {v6/ioi  iw 
opBpf),  The  organization  was  not  in  this  case  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  tribes  as  voting  units,  but  merely  for  bringing  order 
and  solemnity  to  the  proceeding.  Apparently  the  assembly  of 
Alamanni  was  arrayed  in  military  form  for  ratifying  emancipa- 
tionSy'  though  in  the  process  the  military  companies  did  not 
vote  as  units.  In  like  manner,  but  for  a  wider  range  of  func- 
tions, we  find  at  Rome  the  meeting  of  the  people  in  curiae,  less 
frequently  in  centuries,  merely  for  listening,  for  witnessing,  or 
for  receiving  purification.  The  circumstances  that  the  business 
of  such  assemblies  was  largely  religious,  and  of  such  a  character 
that  it  must  have  originated  in  the  earliest  Roman  times,  and 
that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  these  gatherings  were  under 
sacerdotal  presidency  suggest  that  the  sacerdotes,  particularly 
the  pontiffs,  introduced  the  curiate  organization  from  the  army 
to  make  their  religious  meetings  more  orderly  and  dignified.^ 

All  assemblies  which  met  under  pontifical  presidency  for 
religious  purposes  were  called  calata,^  evidently  from  "  calare," 
a  verb  which  must  originally  have  been  in  common  use  in  the 
sense  of  ''  to  call,"  but  which  in  historical  time  was  restricted  to 

>  PhQochonis,  79  b,  in  Mailer,  Frag^.  Hut,  Graec  i.  396.  The  condemiuition  of 
tbe  generals  who  fon^t  at  Arginusae  was  voted  in  the  same  way ;  Xen.  NeiL  L  7. 9. 

*  CL  Schroder,  Deutsche  Hechisgeseh.  16. 

*  It  II  interesting  in  this  connection  that  in  the  Homeric  anembly  the  heralds 
(cti^moff),  who  were  a  sacerdotal  class,  kept  order ;  cf.  //.  ii.  97  f.  In  the  German 
%aembly  the  priests  with  coercive  power  maintained  quiet;  Tac.  Germ.  ii.  3; 
Schroder,  Deutsche  Rechtsgesch,  22  f.  The  Irish  assemblies  were  of  religions  origin, 
mnd  maintained  some  religions  features  till  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity ; 
Ginnell,  Brehon  Laws,  42,  44. 

^  They  excluded  on  the  one  hand  comitia  for  religious  purposes  presided  over  by 
a  political  magistrate  —  for  instance,  the  comitia  centuriata  under  the  censor  for  the 
lostnim  (p.  141)  — and  on  the  other  the  meetings  of  the  people  under  pontifical  presi- 
dency for  secular  business,  such  as  an  appeal  to  the  comitia  from  the  pontifical  impo- 
sition of  fines  (cf.  Livy,  xl  42.  9),  the  meeting  of  the  plebs  under  the  supreme 
pontiff  for  the  election  of  plebeian  tribunes  after  the  fall  of  the  decemvirate  (Cic. 
C^meL  in  Ascon.  77;  Livy,  iii.  54.  5,  11),  and  the  meeting  of  seventeen  tribes  for 
tbe  election  of  sacerdotes.  In  the  three  exceptional  instances  last  mentioned  the 
\  are  tributa,  which  are  never  calata. 
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the  technical  language  of  the  sacerdotes.^  In  the  latter  connec- 
tion it  desigfnates  the  peculiar  method  of  summoning  used  by 
the  pontiffs.*  Probably,  at  least  in  earlier  time,  their  calatores 
acted  as  curiate  lictors  in  convoking  the  calata  comitia  curiata,' 
over  which  they  presided.  In  all  meetings  of  the  kind  in  the 
regal  period  the  people  were  grouped  in  curiae;  under  the 
republic  the  centuriata  comitia  calata  were  also  used  for  certain 
purposes.^  The  usual  meeting-place  of  the  calata  comitia 
•curiata  was  in  front  of  the  curia  Calabra  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.* 
With  reference  to  their  object,  they  may  be  classed  as  non- 
voting and  voting ;  the  former  were  purely  religious,  the  latter 
were  for  the  settlement  of  questions  which  were  in  part  civil.* 
First  to  be  noted  of  the  non-voting  assemblies  were  those  in 
which  the  people  gathered  in  comitia  under  the  presidency  of 
the  king,^  in  the  republic  under  the  rex  sacrorum,  to  hear  the 
proclamation  of  the  fasti.     On  the  calends  of  each  month  a 

^  Kindred  words  are  calendae,  Calabra,  calator.  As  late  as  Plautus  (^Pseud,  1009 ; 
Merc,  852 ;  Rud,  335)  a  common  use  of  calatores  was  to  designate  slave  messen- 
gers; of.  Fest.  ep.  38;  Corp,  Gloss,  Lat,  ii.  95.  42:  dovXoi  iiifiSatoL  This  use 
became  obsolete,  but  the  word  continued  to  apply  to  certain  assistants  of  the  sacer- 
dotes ;  Serv.  in  Georg,  i.  268 ;  Corp,  Gloss,  Lat,  ii.  96.  3 ;  ir.  214.  I ;  v.  275.  I ; 
595.  34.  63;  563.  66;  CIL.  vi.  712,  2053.  5;  2184-90,  3878;  x.  1726;  also  the 
inscr,  recently  discovered  in  the  Forum;  cf.  Ilolzapfel,  in  fahresb,  f,  AUwiss,  1905. 
263,  265  ff. ;  Warren,  in  Am,  Journ,  of  Philol,  xxvili  (1907).  249-72.  In  all  the 
known  instances  they  were  freemen,  often  freedmen;  Saglio,  in  Daremberg  et 
Saglio,  Diet,  i.  814.  For  other  citations,  see  Samter,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycU 
iii.  1335  f.    They  correspond  to  the  lictors  of  the  magistrates. 

'  Varro,  L,  L,y,  13  :  "Nee  curia  Calabra  sine  calatione  potest  aperiri.*' 

*  Saglio,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  i.  814 ;  Humbert,  ibid.  L  1375.  ^^^  ^^ 
comitia  curiata  were  convoked  by  lictors  according  to  Cell.  xv.  27.  2  :  "  Cutiata 
(comitia)  per  lictorem  curiatum  calari,  id  est  convocari " ;  Theophilus,  Parapkr, 
Inst,  ii.  10.  I.  Possibly  the  Itctor  curiatius  (or  curiatus ;  CIL,  iiL  6078)  should  in 
this  case  be  identified  with  the  calator. 

*  Labeo,  in  Cell.  xv.  27.  if.:  "  Calata  comitia  esse,  quae  pro  collegio  pontificum 
babentur  aut  regis  aut  flaminum  inaugurandorum  causa ;  eorum  autem  alia  esse 
curiata,  alia  centuriata."  From  this  statement  we  learn  that  the  calate  assemblies 
for  inaugural  purposes  were  organized  either  in  curiae  or  in  centuries.  As  "  comitia  " 
connotes  organization  (p.  135),  we  may  be  sure  that  in  all  calata  comitia  the  people 
stood  in  their  voting  groups.    On  the  centuriate  comitia  calata,  see  p.  156. 

•Varro,  L,  L,  \,  13;  vi.  27;  Fest.  ep.  49;  Macroh.  Sat,  i.  15.  9  f.;  Feut, 
Praenest,  Kal,  Ian,,  in  CIL,  \?  p.  231 ;   Jordan,   Top,  d,  Stadt  Rom,   I.    ii.   51  ; 

Rubino,  R6m,  Verf.  245,  n.  I  ;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  i.  398  f. ;   Hiilsen,  in  Pauly-Wii 

sowa,  ReaUEneyel,  iv.  1821.  •  Humbert,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  i.  1376— ■■ 

^  He  may  have  appointed  a  priestly  substitute  for  such  functions. 
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pontifex  minor,  as  clerk  of  the  college,^  announced  to  them  on 
what  day,  whether  the  fifth  or  seventh,  the  nones  would  come.^ 
On  the  nones  the  king  again  summoned  the  people  to  hear  the 
calendar  of  the  month,*  read  probably  by  the  same  pontifex 
minor.  This  custom  fell  into  disuse  with  the  publication  of  the 
calendar  in  the  Forum,  beginning  in  304.^ 

Equally  passive  were  those  comitia  calata  which  under  the 
presidency  of  the  supreme  pontiff  witnessed  the  inauguration 
of   the   three  flamines  maiores,^  probably  of  the  king  in  the 

^  Lhry  zxii.  57.  3  :  "  Scriba  pontificis,  quos  nunc  minores  pontifices  adpellant.*' 
Tbat  he  acted  in  behalf  of  the  college  is  proved  by  Varro,  L.  JL  vi.  27  (note  below). 

*  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi  27  :  *'  Primi  dies  mensium  nominati  Kalendae,  quod  his  diebus 
calantar  eins  mensis  nonae  a  pontiBcibus,  quintanae  an  septimanae  sint  futurae  in 
Capitolio  in  curia  Calabra*';  Hemerol,  PraenesL  Ian.  I,  in  C/L,  i.*  p.  231 :  **  Hae  et 
(aHae  pri)  mae  calendae  appellantur,  quia  (eorum  pri)  mns  is  dies  est  quos  pont(i)fex 
minor  quo(Tis  anni)  mense  ad  nonas  sin(gulas  currere  edicit  in  capi)tolio  in  curia 
ca]a(bra)";  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  15.  9  f.:  "  Pontifici  minori  haec  provincia  delegabatur, 
at  Dorae  lunae  primum  observaret  aspectum  visamque  regi  sacrificulo  nuntiaret. 
Itaque  sacriiicio  a  rege  et  minore  pontifice  celebrato  idem  pontifex  calata,  id  est 
▼ocata  in  Capitolium  plebe  iuxta  curiam  Calabram  .  .  .  quot  numero  dies  a  Kalendis 
ad  Nonas  superessent  pronuntiabat."  Serv.  in  A  en,  viii.  654  and  Plut.  Q,  H,  24  are 
inexact,  and  still  more  confused  is  Lyd.  Mens,  iii.  7 ;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Siaaisr, 
ii  39,  n.  I.  In  the  opinion  of  Mommsen  the  announcement  on  the  calends  was  not 
to  an  assembly,  but  was  merely  preparatory  to  the  assembly  on  the  nones ;  but  the 
words  of  Macrobins  (yocata  . . .  plebe)  clearly  indicate  a  gathering  of  the  people  on 
tbat  day. 

*  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi  13,  28 ;  Macrob.  SaL  i.  15.  12 ;  cf.  Herzog,  Rdm.  Siaatsvtrf,  L 
109  and  n.  i.  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  ii.  40,  n.  2,  warns  us  against  confusing  *'  this 
unorganized  contio  "  with  the  comitia  calata,  which  are  always  organized  in  curiae  or 
in  centuries.  Labeo,  in  GelL  xv.  27.  i,  states,  however,  that  calata  comitia  were  held 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  king  and  priests.  If  for  this  occasion  the  purely  passive 
aaembly  was  organized  in  voting  divisions,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  was  organized  also  on  the  occasion  in  question,  when  it  met  in  the  assembly-place 
of  the  calata  comitia  —  a  place  which  could  not  be  opened  sine  calatione  —  and  its 
convocation  was  designated  by  '*  calare  "  not  "  vocare."  It  is  significant  that  the 
phrase  *'  calata  contio  "  is  never  used.  Mommsen  gives  no  authority  or  reason  for 
bis  assumption ;  cf.  Lange,  Rom.  Alt,  i.  398 ;  Herzog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf,  i.  1 1 1  ; 
Marquardt,  Rdm,  Staatru,  iii.  283,  323 ;  Wissowa,  Relig,  u,  Kult.  d,  Rdmer,  440,  for 
the  view  here  maintained  that  the  assembly  for  hearing  the  calendar  was  calata. 

*  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  15.  9. 

*  For  the  inauguration  of  the  flamen  Dialis,  see  Gains  L  130;  iii.  114;  Ulpian, 
Frag.  la  5  ;  Livy  xxviL  8. 4  ;  xli.  28.  7;  the  flamen  Martialis,  Livy  xxix.  38.  6;  xlv. 
15.  10;  Macrob.  Sat,  m,  13.  11 ;  the  flamen  Quirinalis,  Livy  xxxviL  47.  8;  cf.  Wis- 
sowa, Riiig,  u,  Kuit,  d,  Rdmrr,  420,  n.  3.  The  inauguration  of  augurs  probably  took 
plaoe  in  their  own  college. 
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regal  period,  and  certainly  of  the  rex  sacrorum  under  the  re- 
public.^ As  warlike  Mars  had  his  shrines  outside  the  pome- 
rium,*  his  chief  temple  being  in  the  Campus  Martins,*  it  is  a 
probable  conclusion  that  his  flamen  was  inaugurated  there  —  in 
the  regal  period  in  some  form  of  military  assembly,  under  the 
republic  in  the  comitia  centuriata.*  The  inaugural  ceremonies 
were  performed  by  an  augur ;  *  in  the  case  of  the  sacerdotes  it 
was  the  supreme  pontiff  who  requested  this  service  of  him,* 
whereas  the  king  could  doubtless  command  an  augur  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  pontiff.  A  closely  related  function  was 
the  appointment  of  Vestals  by  lot,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
supreme  pontiff  in  a  public  assembly,  probably  the  calata 
comitia.^  The  destatio  sacrorum  and  the  abjuration  of  social 
rank,  other  acts  which  these  comitia  merely  witnessed,  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  transitio  ad  plebem  and  the 
adrogatio.®  The  ceremonies  attended  to  by  the  rex  sacrorum 
on  March  24  and  again  on  May  24  may  have  been  in  comitia 
calata,  though  this  is  doubtful.® 

Assemblies  of  the  people  were  organized  in  curiae  by  the 
pontiffs  for  the  religious  purposes  mentioned  above,  while  polit- 
ical measures,  so  far  as  submitted  to  the  people,  continued  for  a 
time,  we  may  suppose,  to  be  decided  by  din  in  contiones.  But 
when  a  desire  for  a  more  precise  vote  began  to  be  felt,  the 
curiate  organization  naturally  offered  itself  as  most  convenient 
for  the  purpose.     The  contention  that  in  primitive  Rome,  as 

^  For  the  inauguration  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  see  Livy  xxvii.  36.  5 ;  xl.  42.  8.  Livy's 
description  of  the  inauguration  of  Numa  (i.  1 8.  6-9)  probably  follows  the  historical 
usage  in  the  case  of  the  rex  sacrorum. 

•  Scrv.  in  Aen.  vl  859.  •  Aust,  Relig.  d,  Romer,  13a 
^  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  iii.  507,  n.  i.    This  is  the  only  function  discovered  for 

the  calata  comitia  centuriata,  mentioned  by  Labeo,  in  Gell.  xv.  27.  2.  The  origin  of 
the  inauguration  must  have  preceded  that  of  the  centuriate  assembly;  it  must  there- 
fore have  taken  place  for  a  time  in  some  other  form  of  meeting.  Kubler,  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Real'Encycl,  iii.  1331,  objects  to  this  interpretation  but  finds  nothing  better. 

•  Gc.  Brut.  I  (of  an  augur);  Phil,  ii.  43.  110  (of  a  flamen);  Leg,  ii.  8.  21  (of 
sacerdotes);  Macrob.  Sat,  iii.  13.  11  (of  the  flamen  Martialis);  Livy.  i.  18.  6  (of  the 
king). 

•  Fest.  343.  8;  Wissowa,  Relig,  u,  Kult,  d.  Rdmer,  420,  n.  5,  421,  n.  I. 

7  Gell.  i.  12.  II,  citing  the  lex  Papia.  Gellius  calls  this  assembly  a  contio,  whicl» 
includes  the  calata  comitia;  cf.  xv.  27.  3:  '^Calatiis  comitiis  in  populi  contione." 

•  P.  161,  163,  165.  •  P.  157  f. 
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among  other  early  peoples,^  the  assembly  expressed  its  feeling 
or  opinion  by  noisy  demonstration  finds  strong  support  in  the 
most  probable  derivation  of  suffragium,  "vote/*  which  connects 
it  with  f rangere,  fragor,  "  a  breaking,"  "  crash,"  "  din,"  ap- 
plause," *  the  prefix  sub-  expressing  the  dependence  of  the  action 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  speaker,  as  in  the  military  succlamare^ 
succlamatio.^  We  may  well  believe  that  even  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  assembly  as  comitia  —  that  is,  in  curiate,  cen- 
turiate,  or  tribal  divisions*  —  the  voting  within  the  component 
groups  continued  for  a  time  to  be  by  din,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
phrase  sex  suffragia,  applied  to  the  six  oldest  groups  of  knights 
in  the  comitia  centuriata.^  Voting  by  heads  in  large  gatherings 
is  in  fact  a  slow,  cumbersome  process,  the  product  of  a  well- 
developed  political  life.  In  all  probability  it  originated  in  the 
centuriate  assembly  —  in  which  the  military  array  facilitated 
the  taking  of  individual  opinion  ^ — and  afterward  extended  to  the 
other  comitia.  This  line  of  reasoning  suggests  that  when  in  the 
r^al  period  a  desire  began  to  be  felt  for  a  more  precise  vote, 
and  the  curiate  organization  readily  offered  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  expedient  was  adopted  of  taking  the  vote  of  each 
curia  in  order  by  din  and  then  of  deciding  the  question  at  issue 
by  a  majority  of  the  thirty  curial  votes.^  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  step  also  was  first  taken  by  the  pontiffs. 

The  testamentary  calata  comitia  met  twice  a  year,  probably 
on  fixed  days.®  It  has  been  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
oldest  form  of  testament  here  referred  to  required  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Rubino  *  strongly  upheld  the  negative  on  the  ground 
(i)  of  analogy  with  the  procedure  in  inaugurations,  (2)  of  anal- 
ogjy  with  other  forms  of  testament,  none  of  which  required  a 

*  P.  17a       •  Quint  Inst,  viii.  3.  3:  fragor  here  signifies  "thunders  of  applause. "^ 

*  Gc  Fam,  xi  13.  3;  Livy  xxviiL  26.  12;  xL  36.  4;  xliL  53.  I. 

*  P.  135.  »  P.  74  f..  96.  •  P.  21 1. 

'  On  the  meaning  of  suffragium,  see  the  excellent  article  by  Rothstein,  in  Fest- 
ukrifi  MM  OUo  Hirschfelds  6osUm  Geburtstage,  30-3. 

'  GelL  XV.  27.  3 :  **  Isdem  comitiis,  quae  calata  appellari  diximus,  .  .  .  testament* 
fieri  sofebant  **;  Gaius  it  loi :  "  Calatis  comitiis  testamentum  faciebant,  quae  comitia 
bis  in  anno  testamentis  faciendis  destinata  erant";  Theophilus,  Paraphr,  InsL  ii. 
la  I. 

*  Rdm,  Verf.  242-5,  with  notes,  following  J.  H.  Demburg,  Beitr,  tur  Cesch,  der 
r9m,  Tesiamenlit  i.  53-7S. 
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vote,  (3)  of  the  word  testamentum  itself,  which  refers  to  wit- 
nessing, (4)  of  the  conviction  that  the  patricians  would  not  leave 
to  the  popular  assembly  the  making  of  private  law,  (5)  on  the 
authority  of  Theophilus,^  who  mentions  the  people's  witnessing 
of  the  testament,  (6)  on  the  statement  of  Gellius*  that  wills  of 
the  kind  were  made  "in  populi  contione."  Against  this  rea- 
soning may  be  urged  (i)  the  analogy  from  the  adrogatio,  (2)  the 
analogy  from  the  testamentary  adoption,  to  both  of  which  cases 
the  simple  testament  was  similar,  and  both  of  which  required  a 
vote  of  the  people,*  (3)  the  consideration  that  the  act  of  witness- 
ing in  the  assembly  did  not  necessarily  exclude  a  vote,  (4)  the 
statement  of  Gaius*  that  calata  comitia  were  convoked  "for 
making"  —  not  for  witnessing  —  testaments,  (5)  the  circum- 
stance that  the  contio  was  often  a  preliminary  stage  of  the 
voting  assembly  ^  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  pontifical  language 
applies  the  term  to  comitia  in  general.*  These  arguments  off- 
set all  the  points  offered  by  Rubino,  unless  it  be  the  fourth, 
which  is  a  purely  subjective  consideration.  Arguments  (i),  {2), 
and  (4)  are  especially  effective  for  establishing  the  fact  of  a 
vote  in  the  case  under  consideration.  But  the  problem  can  be 
most  satisfactorily  solved  (6)  by  comparative  investigation.  In 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Indo-European  family  the  estate 
belonged  jointly  to  all  the  male  members,  and  for  that  reason 
could  not  be  g^ven  away  by  the  pater.^  The  primitive  Germans 
accordingly  made  no  wills,  but  left  their  property  to  their  chil- 
dren, or  in  failure  of  children  to  the  near  kin.®  In  Attica  the 
right  to  bequeath  was  instituted  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which 
allowed  it  to  those  only  who  had  no  legitimate  sons ;  ®  in  Sparta 


^  Paraphr.  Inst,  ii.  la  I,  p.  154  ed.  Ferrini:  *0  ^vXhiuwot  inrh  fidprvpi  iurlBero 

«  XV.  27.  3.  This  view  is  accepted  by  Lange,  Iddm,  Alt  i.  398  f.;  Schiller,  Rdm, 
Alt,  628;  Soltau,  A/trdm,  Volksversamml,  39;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Forsch,  i.  126,  239, 
270;  Madvig,  R6m,  Staat,  i.  221 ;  Kfibler,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iii.  1333; 
Mispoulet,  Inst,  polit,  Rom,  i.  202  f. 

•  P.  161.  *  II.  loi.  »  P.  143.  •  P.  139. 

'  Schrader,  Realiex,  221,  864;  Leist,  Alt-arisch.  Jus  Gent,  419;  Alt-arisch.  Jus 
Civ,  ii.  171 ;   Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Ancient  City^  104. 

•  Tac.  Germ,  2a  5.  The  oldest  Prankish  laws  make  no  mention  of  testaments; 
Schrader,  ibid.  865. 

•  Demosth.xx.  102;  Plut.  Sol,  21 ;  Telfy.in  CJA,  1399-1412,  with  comment,  p.  613  S. 
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the  right  was  introduced  by  Epitadeus,  perhaps  early  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c.^  Testaments  were  unknown  in  Gortyn  at 
the  time  when  the  Twelve  Tables  of  this  city  were  published,* 
and  similar  conditions  existed  in  other  states  of  Greece.^  The 
rule  boldsy  too,  for  ancient  India.^  The  Slavic  householder 
could  not  alienate  his  land  without  the  consent  of  the  commu- 
nity.^ As  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  a  more  advanced  con- 
dition for  primitive  Rome,  we  may  conclude  that,  as  indicated 
above,  the  calata  comitia  not  only  witnessed  but  ratified  testa- 
ments.* 

Mommsen  has  attempted  to  fix  these  days  as  March  24  and 
May  24,^  on  which  the  rex  sacrificulus  performed  comitial 
ceremonies  not  clearly  described  by  the  sources.®  He  admits, 
however,  that  the  testamentary  comitia  met  under  the  pontifex 
maximus  rather  than  under  the  rex  sacrorum*  —  a  fact  directly 
opposed  to  his  contention.  We  should  be  surprised  also  to  find 
the  testamentary  days  so  close  together.^  But  the  most  eflFec- 
tive  argument  against  his  view  is  that  this  function  performed  by 
the  rex  sacrorum  could  not  have  been  the  holding  of  comitia,  for 
the  time  during  which  it  continued  was  nefas.^    The  ancient 


^  Pint  ^^,  5;  ct  Thumser,  Grieeh,  Staatsait,  259. 

*  BOcliekr  and  Zitelmann,  Recht  von  Carfyn^  134. 

*  Aristot  PoiU,  1309,  a  24;  cf.  Thalheim,  Griech,  ReckttalL  61. 

^  Foftel  de  Coolanget,  Aru,  City,  105;  Leist,  AU-arUck,  Jus  Civ,  ti.  171. 

*  Sclumder,  Sprackv,  und  Urgesch,  ii.*  (1907).  374  f. 

*This  view  is  held  by  Schrmder,  ibid.  865;  Ihering,  GeiU  des  rdm,  Rechis^  i. 
145  flL;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Siaaisr,  ii.  37  f.;  iii.  318  ff.;  Kappeyne  van  de  Coppello, 
ComUitn^  67;  Poste,  Gat  Inst,  178;  Hallays,  Cornices^  18;  and  with  some  hesitation 
by  Henog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf.  i.  no,  118,  1063. 

T  Rdm,  Chronol,  241  ff.;  R6m,  Staatsr,  ii.  38,  n.  2;  iii.  319;  CIL,  i.<  p.  289; 
accepted  by  Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  i.  399;  Kiibler,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycU  iii. 
1331 ;   Marquardt,  R6m,  Staatsv,  iii.  323. 

*  Q(aando)  R(ex)  C(omitiavit) ;  CIL,  i.  p.  291  f.  after  the  two  days  men- 
tioned; cf.  Varro,  Z.  Z.  yi.  31:  *'Dies,  qui  yocatur  sic,  'Quando  Rex  Comitiavit, 
Fas '  is  dictus  ab  eo  quod  eo  die  rex  sacrifiolus  litat  (or  perhaps  venit,  MS.  dicat)  ad 
oomitiam,  ad  quod  tempus  est  nefas,  ab  eo  fas;  itaque  post  id  tempus  lege  actum 
saepe**;  Fest.  ep.  259:  "Quando  Rex  Comitiavit  Fas,  in  fastis  notari  solet,  et  hoc 
▼idetur  significare,  quando  rex  sacriBculus  divinis  rebus  perfectis  in  comitium  venit"; 
Ovid,  Fast,  v.  727;  Plat  Q,  R,  63;  FasL  Praenest,  Mart.  24;  for  other  dutions,  see 
C/Z.is.p.  289. 

*  R6m,  Staatsr,  iu  38,  n.  2.  ^  Herzog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf,  L  1 10,  n.  2. 
u  Sec  note  8  above;  cf.  Wissowa,  Rel^.  u,  Kult,  d,  Rdmer^  440,  n.  6. 
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authorities  state  that  ''the  sacrificial  king,  after  performing 
sacred  rites,  comes  into,  or  makes  a  sacrifice  in  (venit  or  litat), 
the  comitium,"  ^  but  they  do  not  mention  an  assembly ;  hence  we 
may  infer  that  in  the  fasti  for  these  days  reference  is  to  some 
other  function  than  the  holding  of  comitia.  The  form  of  testa- 
ment above  described  fell  early  into  disuse,'  so  that  the  condi- 
tions and  ceremonies  attending  it  became  a  subject  of  study  for 
antiquarians. 

Adoptions  ordinarily  came  before  the  praetor.  The  legal 
object  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  family  and  its  religion.  The 
law  granted  the  privilege  accordingly  to  those  only  who  had  no 
children  and  who  were  incapable  of  having  children.  It  required 
further  that  the  act  should  not  imperil  the  continuance  of  the 
family  from  whom  the  adopted  came.^  Adrogatio  was  the 
adoption  of  a  person  who  was  his  own  master  and  who  accord- 
ingly consented  to  pass  under  the  paternal  power  of  another. 
The  word  signifies  that  the  act  to  which  it  applies  required 
a  vote  of  the  people.^  It  was  not  undertaken  rashly  or  without 
careful  consideration.^  The  persons  concerned  were  required 
first  to  present  the  case  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  took  into 
account ''  what  reason  any  one  has  for  adopting  children,  what 
considerations  of  family  or  dignity  are  involved,  what  principles 
of  religion  are  concerned."*  The  age  of  the  man  who  wished 
to  arrogate  was  considered  —  whether  in  this  respect  he  was 
capable  of  having  children  of  his  own,  and  care  was  taken  that 
the  property  of  the  arrogated  person  should  not  be  insidiously 
coveted,"  The  adrogator  was  asked  whether  he  wished  the 
candidate  for  adoption  to  be  his  real  son,  and  the  candidate  was 
asked  whether  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  placed  in  this  con- 
dition ;®  and  the  testimonies  were  confirmed  by  an  oath  formu- 
lated by  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola.® 

*  Sec  p,  159,  n.  8  above.  •  Gauus  iL  loi,  103. 

'  Oc  Di»m,  13.  34;  cf.  Leonh&rd,  in  BRul3r-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  L  398  ff. 

«  Cell.  V.  19.  4,  6  f. ;  Gaius  i.  99;  Cic  AtL  ii.  12,  2;  Dam,  15.  39, 

»  Cell,  V,  19.  5.  •  Qc  Dom,  13.  34.  ^  GelL  v.  19.  d.  »  Gaius  i.  99. 

*  Gell.  V.  19.  6;  cf.  the  leaden  tessera  showing  on  the  face  a  man  taking  another 
by  the  hand  and  the  word  Adoftio  beneath;  on  the  back  are  three  officiab  seated, 
doubtless  pontiffs,  with  the  word  Collegum  beneath;  Helbig,  in  Campt  rend,  tL 
ra^d.  d  imu-r,  tt  heU,-UL  xxi  (t$93).  350-3,  It  evidently  iUostrates  the  preliminary 
stage  of  an  adrogatio ;  tee  abo  Tac  HisL  i.  15. 
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If  the  pontiffs  gave  their  consent,  the  case  came  before  the 
comitia  curiata  under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  of  the  college,^ 
who  put  the  question  in  the  following  form :  "  Do  you  wish  and 
order  that  L.  Valerius  be  the  son  of  L.  Titus  by  the  same  legal 
rights  as  if  born  of  the  father  and  mother  of  that  family,  and 
that  the  latter  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  former 
as  a  father  over  a  son  ?  This  order  I  request  of  you,  Romans, 
to  grant,  just  as  I  have  pronounced  the  words."  *  The  curiae 
decided  by  vote.*  At  the  same  meeting  the  arrogated  son  was 
required  to  declare  that  he  forsook  the  religion  of  the  family  or 
gens  of  his  birth  —  detestatio  sacrorum*  —  and  by  a  similar 
declaration  the  adrogator  received  him  into  the  sacra  of  the 
new  family.^  This  form  of  adoption  could  not  apply  to  youths 
l>ef ore  they  had  put  on  the  manly  gown,  or  to  wards  or  women ; 
for  children  and  women  had  no  part  in  an  assembly,  and  guar- 
dians were  not  allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  place  their 
wards  in  the  power  of  another.* 

A  modification  of  adrogatio  is  testamentary  adoption,  of 
which  the  only  well-known  case  is  that  of  Octavius,  the  heir 
of  the  dictator  Caesar.  Octavius  came  before  a  praetor  with 
witnesses  and  formally  accepted  the  inheritance ;  ^  afterward  he 
was  declared  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  curiae.*  As  this  case  is 
nearly  akin  to  the  adrogatio,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vote 
was  taken  in  the  calata  comitia  under  pontifical  presidency.* 


^  GdL  V.  19.  5  f. :  **  Adrogationes  non  temere  neque  inexplormta  commlttuntnr; 
Bam  comitia  arbitris  pontiBcibus  praebentur,  quae  curiata  appellantur";  Tac  J/isi,  i. 
15 :  **  Si  te  priYatus  lege  curiata  apud  pontiBces,  ut  moris  est,  adoptarem."  Rubino, 
Jifim,  Verf,  253,  supposes  that  these  comitia  were  under  a  civil  magistrate;  but  the 
ezpressioiis  *^  arbitris  pontiBcibus  "  and  "  apud  pontiBces  "  prove  pontiBcal  manage- 
ment. Caeiar,  who  passed  the  curiate  law  for  the  arrogation  of  Qodius,  was  supreme 
pontiff  as  well  as  consul.  *  GelL  y.  19.  9. 

•GelL  V.  19.  S;  Tac  Hist,  L  15;  Cic.  Dom,  15.  39;  AU,  ii.  I3.  2;  Dio  Cass. 
izxTil  51.  if.  Mommsen,  R6m,  Forsck,  i.  126,  270,  supposed  that  the  curiae  simply 
witnessed  the  transaction,  without  giving  their  vote;  but  afterward  (^R6m.  SUuUsr, 
liL  38)  be  changed  bis  mind.  *  Cell.  xv.  27.  3. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Senr.  in  Aen,  ii.  156:  "  Consuetudo  apud  anti- 
<q«oa  fttit,  ut  qui  in  familiam  vel  gentem  transiret,  prius  se  abdicaret  ab  ea  in  qua 
Inerat  et  sic  ab  alia  acciperetur."  *  Cell.  v.  19.  8,  la 

'  Appian,  B,  C,  iii.  14.  49.  *  Ibid.  iii.  94.  389;  Dio  Cass.  xlv.  5.  3. 

*  Oo  the  testamentary  adoption,  see  further  Leonhard,  in  Bsuly-Wissowa,  ReaU 
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Distinct  from  the  adrogatio,  though  analogous  to  it,  was  the 
direct  passing  of  individuals  and  of  gentes  from  the  patrician 
to  the  plebeian  rank  —  transitio  ad  plebem.  The  motive  was  a 
desire  to  qualify  for  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs,^  or  more  gener- 
ally to  widen  the  range  of  one's  eligibility  to  office.*  The  his- 
tory of  the  republic  affords  several  instances  of  the  transition  of 
individuals;*  and  two  plebeian  gentes,  the  Octavia*  and  the 
Minucia,'^  boasted  of  having  passed  over  from  the  patricians. 
Even  if  these  boasts  rest  upon  genealogical  falsifications,^  the 
Romans  thought  such  an  act  legally  possible ;  and  they  formu- 
lated a  process  applicable  to  every  case  whether  of  individuals 
or  of  gentes.  It  was  through  some  other  ceremony  than  the 
adrogatio,  for  the  latter  could  not  apply  to  groups  of  persons. 
Clodius  was  following  the  more  general  procedure  here  referred 
to  when  in  the  year  60  he  tried  to  make  himself  a  plebeian  with- 
out recourse  to  adrogatio.  First  he  abdicated  his  nobility  by  an 
oath,  probably  taken  in  the  comitia  calata;^  then  coming  before 
an  assembly  of  the  plebs,  he  held  himself  ready  to  receive 
plebeian  rights  through  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  tribune 
Herennius.®  The  process  allowed  the  retention  of  the  name, 
sacra,  and  all  other  privileges  not  dependent  on  the  patriciate.* 

1  Zon.  vii.  15.  9.  2  Cic.  Dom,  14.  37;   Scaur.  33;  Ascon.  25. 

•  Mommsen,  Rom,  Forsch,  i.  123  ff.,  has  collected  the  cases. 

*  Suet.  Aug.z.  *  Livy  iv.  16.  3.  •  Cic.  BruL  16.  6*. 
'  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  51.  i :  Ti^r  re  e^ivetap  i^o>t/j&aaro.    The  similarity  of  this  oath 

to  the  detestatio  sacrorum  warrants  the  conclusion  that  it,  too,  was  taken  in  the 
calata  comitia.  The  abjuration  of  one's  rank,  however,  was  not  a  detestatio  lacro* 
rum,  for  the  reason  given  in  n.  8  below. 

^  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  51.  I :  Kal  xpds  rd  roO  ir\i^0ovt  5(jraic6^iara,  is  a^hp  O'^up  rbr 
ff{i\\oyov  ifftXduv,  furiffTfi ;  Cic.  Af/.  i.  18.  4:  "C  Ilerennius  .  .  .  tribunus  pL 
...  ad  plebem  P.  Qodium  traducit."  Cicero's  following  statement  ("  Idemque 
fert,  ut  universus  populus  in  campo  Martio  suffragium  de  re  Qodi  fcrat ")  signifies 
that  Herennius  was  proposing  to  bring  the  question  not  before  the  centuries,  as 
Drumann-Grobe,  GtscA,  Roms^  ii.  188,  n.  3,  imagines,  for  a  tribune  had  no  means  of 
doing  so,  but  before  the  thirty-five  tribes,  who  were  the  universus  populus  (Cic.  Leg, 
Agr,  ii.  7.  i6f.)  in  contrast  with  the  curiate  comitia  represented  by  thirty  lictors;  cL 
p.  129  f. 

'  The  falsification  of  pedigrees  by  plebeian  families  to  prove  descent  from 
patrician  ancestors  of  the  same  name  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  name  was 
retained  through  the  transition;  cf.  Lange,  Kleine  Schriften,  ii.  7  f.  Were  not  tbe 
sacra  retained,  the  transition  of  an  entire  gens  would  mean  the  destruction  of  its  old 
religion  and  the  creation  of  a  new  one  —  which  is  impossible.  For  this  reason  it- 
appears  that  the  detestatio  sacrorum  did  not  apply  to  such  cases  of  transition. 
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But  MetelluSy  the  consul,  objected  that  a  curiate  law  was  needed 
to  make  the  act  valid,  and  the  senate  evidently  agreed  with  him.^ 
Metellus  may  have  had  in  mind  the  transition  through  the 
adrog^tio,  which  required  a  curiate  law,  or  more  probably  he 
was  thinking  of  a  vote  of  the  curiae  in  addition  to  the  other 
formalities  which  Clodius  was  passing  through.*  The  complete 
process  accordingly  would  have  been  the  abjuration  of  the  patri- 
ciate, confirmed  by  a  curiate  law,  and  the  reception  of  plebeian 
rights  through  a  plebi  scitum.  Clodius  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
suppose  that  a  process  of  transitio  invented  by  himself  would 
prove  acceptable  to  the  senate  and  magistrates,  and  must  there- 
fore have  followed  as  closely  as  possible  the  formula  which  he 
believed  to  be  legal.  But  when  Metellus  raised  the  objection, 
and  when  the  tribunes  persisted  in  interceding  against  the  plebi 
sdtum,*  he  yielded  for  the  present,  and  in  the  following  year 
had  himself  arrogated  by  a  plebeian  named  Fonteius,  from  whom 
he  was  forthwith  emancipated.*  This  procedure,  too,  allowed 
him  to  retain  the  gentile  name  of  his  birth,^  his  imagines  and 
sacra,*  and  consequently  his  inheritance.  The  oath  taken  in  the 
:alata  comitia  accordingly  was  not  the  detestatio  sacrorum  usual  in 
irrogations,  but  a  form  of  declaration  which  reserved  these  privi- 
^es,  with  the  understanding  that  in  this  case  the  arrogatio  was 
lot  for  the  customary  object  but  to  enable  him  to  change  his  rank  J 

1  Lange,  ibid.  ii.  19. 

*  Tlie  fiurt  that  be  promulgated  a  bill  of  tbe  tame  tenor  aa  that  of  Herennios,  eren 
1  it  was  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  as  Qcero,  AU,  i.  1 8.  5,  alleges,  favors  tbe 
btter  Tiew.  »  Cic  Att  \,  19.  5. 

*  Did  Cass.  zxzriL  51.  2;  xxxviil  12.  I  f.;  Gc  Dom*  13.  35;  29.  77. 

*  Gc.  D^m.  14.  37 :  "  Nam  adoptatam  emancipari  statim,  ne  sit  eios  filins  qui 
adopCarit";  13.  35 :  ''Ta  (Qodi)  neque  Fonteius  es,  qui  esse  debebas,  neque  patris 
beres  neque  amissis  sacris  paternis  in  haec  adoptiva  venisti."  In  Har,  Reip,  27.  57 
("Ute  parentum  nomen,  sacra,  memoriam,  gentem  Fonteiano  nomine  obruit") 
Cicero  does  not  say  that  Clodius  assumed  the  gentile  name  of  Fonteius,  but  rather 
that  be  vsed  this  name  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  name,  sacra,  etc.  of  his  parents; 
and  io  fiKt  he  continued  to  be  called  Qodi  us;  cf.  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  23.  2  (official  use). 
He  claimed  still  to  belong  to  the  Godian  gens  rather  than  to  the  Fonteian  (Gc. 
Dmm.  44.  1 16),  whereas  Gcero,  looking  upon  the  emancipation  as  a  sham,  insists 
that  he  was  a  Fonteian. 

*  That  he  retained  the  Gaudian  imagines  is  implied  in  Cic.  Mil.  13.  33;  32.  86. 
He  most  therefore  haye  kept  the  rest  of  the  sacra. 

'  Lange,  KUim  Schriften^  ii.  23  flf.    Cicero  aims  to  bring  the  greatest  possible 
\  into  the  case  by  representing  Godius  as  having  given  up  his  native  religion 
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Analogous  to  the  transitio  ad  plebem  is  the  elevation  of  a 
plebeian  to  the  patrician  rank.  The  Romans  believed  that 
eminent  plebeians,  including  foreigners  of  distinction  newly 
admitted  to  citizenship,  were  sometimes  granted  the  patriciate 
not  only  through  the  regal  period  but  also  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  republic.  For  the  republican  age  they  represented 
the  bestowal  as  a  double  act,  a  resolution  of  the  people  followed 
by  cooptation  into  the  senate.^  In  stating  that  the  first  consuls 
chose  the  best  men  from  the  commons,  made  them  patricians, 
and  with  them  filled  the  senate  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
Dionysius'  apparently  has  in  mind  the  consuls'  function  of 
recruiting  the  senate  before  the  Ovinian  legislation,'  together 
with  their  initiative  in  granting  the  patriciate.  The  Roman 
view  that  the  bestowal  required  a  vote  of  the  people  is  further 
proved  by  the  procedure  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Octavianus  in 
creating  new  patricians;  for  in  this  function  they  doubtless 
followed  tradition  as  nearly  as  possible.  In  45  a  plebi  sdtum,^ 
proposed  by  L.  Cassius  Longinus  and  supported  by  a  senatus 
consultum,^  empowered  Caesar  to  recruit  the  patrician  rank. 
Octavianus  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner  except  that  a  con- 
sular law,^  approved  also  by  a  senatus  consultum,^  was  passed 
for  the  purpose.  As  the  object  was  religious,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  were  previously  ex- 
amined by  the  pontifical  college.     On  the  analogy  of  the  transitio 


without  receiving  that  of  Fonteius*  as  being  a  gentilis  of  the  Qaadii  though  he  had 
left  the  Oaudian  gens,  etc.;  Dom,  13.  35;  49.  127. 

1  This  double  act  is  most  clearly  stated  by  Livy  ir.  4.  7:  *' Nobilitatem  islam 
vestram  .  .  .  non  genere  nee  sanguine  sed  per  cooptationem  in  patres  habetis  •  .  . 
post  reges  exact os  iussu  populi";  p.  17,  n.  5;  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  v.  40.  5:  *H  ^vX^  koX 
6  d^juof  eft  Tff  ro«>f  Tarpmiovt  a^hv  (Appius  Claudius)  iplyparffe.  Thu  passage 
shows  that  Dionysius  regards  the  process  as  an  act  of  the  people  and  of  the  senate, 
though  he  does  not  speak  of  the  latter  as  coaptation.  In  the  case  of  Appius  Qaudius 
LivY»  ii.  16.  5,  says  simply  that  he  was  enrolled  among  the  patres  ("inter  patres 
lectus  **),  and  in  like  manner  Suetonius,  Ti^.  instates  that  the  patrician  gens  Claudia 
was  co5pted  into  the  class  of  patrician  gentes.  *  V.  13.  2.  *  Fest.  246.  23. 

^  This  measure  is  called  the  lex  Cassia;  Tac.  Ann.  xL  25;  p.  456  below.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  was  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  a  faithful  friend  of  the 
dictator,  who  entered  upon  his  tribunate  Dec.  10,  45 ;  Drumann-Grdbe,  Gesck,  Romi^ 
ti.  12$  f.;  iii.  602.  *  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  47.  3;  xlv.  2.  7;  Suet  Cats.  41. 

•  The  lex  Saenia;  Tac.  Ann^  xi.  25. 

^  Augustus,  M9n^  Ancy^^  $;   Dio  Cass.  Iii.  42.  5. 
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ad  plebem  it  may  be  assumed  further  that  the  candidate  abjured 
his  plebeian  rank  in  the  calata  comitia,  which  then  confirmed 
his  declaration  by  vote.^ 

But  whether  the  Romans  were  right  in  supposing  patricians 
to  have  been  created  in  the  early  republic  has  been  doubted. 
Alommsen^  takes  the  ground  that  when  the  curiae  ceased 
to  be  exclusively  patrician,  elevation  to  the  rank  became  impos- 
sible, and  that  therefore  no  cases  of  the  kind  occurred  after  the 
fall  of  the  kings.  But  in  such  a  matter  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
impossibilities;  everything  was  possible  which  the  governing 
power  approved,  and  the  argument  falls  when  its  basis,  the 
purely  patrician  state,  has  been  removed.*  The  cessation  was 
in  fact  due  to  the  growing  exclusiveness  of  the  patricians,  who 
as  they  came  to  supplant  the  king  in  the  government,  learned 
to  value  their  privileged  position  so  highly  they  were  unwilling 
longer  to  share  it  with  others.  Just  when  the  closing  of  their 
rank  was  effected  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  rejecting  the  Roman  view  that  for  a  time  after  the 
fall  of  the  kings  plebeians  continued  to  be  admitted :  in  reality 
the  indications  are  strong  for  a  relatively  late  closing.* 

We  may  next  inquire  how  patricians  were  created  in  the 
time  of  the  kings.  As  the  history  of  the  regal  period  is  in 
general  a  reconstruction  with  material  drawn  from  later  time,  so 
in  this  particular  case  ancient  writers  sometimes  date  back  to 
the  age  of  the  kings  the  usage  of  the  republic.  Dionysius* 
accordingly  states  that  "  the  Romans  by  vote  transferred  Servius 
Tullius  from  the  plebeian  to  the  patrician  order,  just  as  they 
had  previously  transferred  Tarquin  the  Elder  and  still  earlier 
Numa  Pompilius."     But  the  Romans  preferred  to  reconstruct 

'  Neither  the  pontifical  examination  nor  the  curiate  law  is  noticed  by  the  author- 
ities* who  refer  briefly  to  the  two  acts.  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  iii.  472,  and  Mommsen, 
Rim,  Siaatsr,  ii.  11 01,  suppose  that  Caesar  as  supreme  pontiff  made  the  adlectio, 
althoagfa,  as  Mommsen  notices,  Octavianus  had  not  yet  attained  to  that  office  when 
he  attended  to  the  same  function.  Both  writers  (cf.  Lange,  ibid.  i.  41 2)  understand 
the  curiate  assembly  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the  process.  On  these  late  adlectiones, 
see  also  Herzog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf,  ii.  7^%  f.,  130;  Drumann-Grdbe,  Gesch,  Roms^  iii. 
602;  Bfidinger,  in  Denkschr,  d,  kaiser L  Akad,  d,  Wiss,  PhiL-hist,  CLxxxi  (1881). 
an-73;  xxxvi  (1888).  81-125. 

*  Rdm.  Siaatsr.  iii.  32.  '  Ch.  ii  above;  also  p.  166,  n.  3  below. 

«  BoUford,  in  Pol.  Set.  Quart,  xxu  (1907).  689-92.  •  IV.  3.  4. 
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the  process  on  an  entirely  different  principle.  Regarding  the 
kings  as  the  founders  of  all  the  fundamental  institutions,  the 
patricians  looked  upon  their  superior  rank  as  a  gift  of  these 
monarchs.  The  patriciate  depended  upon  senatorial  member- 
ship, which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  kings.^  This  view  is  well 
adapted  to  explain  the  creation  of  the  senate ;  but  for  the  period 
after  its  establishment  Livy  ^  adds  to  the  adlectio  of  the  king  a 
cooptatio  by  the  patres  (senators).  Livy's  account  of  the  usage 
here  given  is  reasonable ;  the  king  indicated  his  preference  as 
to  the  choice  of  advisers,  but  a  powerful  council,  such  as  the 
senate  must  have  been,  at  least  in  the  later  regal  period,  would 
have  the  final  decision  on  the  question  of  admitting  a  new 
member.  The  conclusion  is  that  toward  the  end  of  the  mon- 
archy, if  not  from  the  beginning,  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the 
senate,  and  through  it  to  the  patriciate,  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
king  and  the  senate,  the  people  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.*  But  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  the  vote 
of  the  people  was  substituted  for  the  will  of  the  king,  coopta- 
tion  by  the  senate  continuing  as  before.* 

The  patriciate  was  acquired  not  only  through  bestowal  by  the 
state,  but  also  through  the  adoption  of  a  plebeian  into  a  patrician 
family.  Several  cases  of  the  kind  have  been  ascertained.*  The 
act  took  place  before  the  praetor^  and  did  not  concern  the 
comitia.  Probably  a  preliminary  examination  by  the  pontiffs 
was  necessary  to  adoptions  as  well  as  to  arrogations.^ 

» P.  17. 

*  IV.  4.  7;  p.  24,  n.  5,  200,  n.  I;  cf.  Suet  Tib.  i :  "  PatricU  gensGaudU  ...  in 
patricias  cooptata.'* 

'  Mommsen's  theory  {R'dm,  Staatsr,  iii.  29  and  n.  2)  that  the  patriciate  was  con- 
ferred through  the  cooperation  of  the  king  and  the  comitia  appears  accordingly  to  rest 
on  a  weak  foundation.  He  gives  no  evidence,  but  bases  his  contention  on  the  argument 
(i)  that  the  community  was  sovereign,  (2)  that  —  the  patriciate  being  in  his  opinion 
equivalent  to  the  citizenship  and  the  comitia  curiata  being  a  group  of  gentes  —  the 
downfall  of  the  comitia  made  the  reception  of  gentes  impossible.  Ground  is  taken 
against  the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  following  chapter.  Against  his 
second  point  it  can  be  urged  that  the  original  comitia  were  neither  patrician  nor 
"  gentile  '* ;  hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  speaking  of  the  downfall  of  such  comitia  or 
of  its  sweeping  consequences.  *  Livy  iv.  4,  7;    p.  17,  n.  5,  1 64,  n.  6. 

*  Mommsen,  Rom.  Forsch.  i.  74  ff.  •  GelL  ▼.  19,  1-3. 

*  Such  an  examination  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  patricians  cookl  protect 
their  order  from  being  flooded  by  plebeians;   cf.  Mommsen,  ibid.  L  77,  who  notices 
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Rabino,  J.,  Rdm»  Verfassungy  241-53 ;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Forschungeny  i. 
123-7,  397-409;  Rdm,  ChronologUy  241  ff . ;  R6m,  Staatsrechty  ii.  33-41 ;  Hi. 
3S-40;  Lange,  L.,  Rom,  AUertUmer^  i.  131-4,  177  f.,  356  f.,  362,  398-401, 
459*  795  ;  ii-  518,  see  also  indices  s.  Adrogatio,  Calatores,  Detestatio  sacrorum ; 
Transitw  ad  pUbemy  in  KUine  Schrifteny  ii.  1-90;  Madvig,  J.  N.,  Verf,  u, 
Verw,  d,  rdm,  Staaiesy  i.  222-6;  Herzog,  E.,  R6m,  Staaisverfassungy  i. 
108-11,  1062-4,  1075  \  Mispoulet,  J.  B.,  Institutions  politiques  des  RomainSy 
i.  2Q2  f. ;  Willems,  P.,  Droit  public  Rom,  53  f. ;  Drumann-Grobe,  Gesch, 
Romsy  iL  187  ff. ;  Wissowa,  G.,  Religion  und  KuUus  der  Rdmery  440  f. ; 
Hallays,  A.,  Comices  d  Romiy  16-9 ;  Mercklein,  D.  L.,  Codptation  der  Rdmery 
11-44  (of  the  gentes  and  of  the  senate)  ;  Helbig,  W.,  in  Comptes  rendm  de 
tacad,  des  inscr,  et  belles4ettresy  xxi  (1893).  350-3 ;  Budinger,  M.,  Cicero  und 
die  Pairiciaty  in  Denkschr,  d,  Kaiserl,  Akad,  d,  Wiss,  Phil,-hist,  CI,  xxxx 
(1 881).  21 1-73 ;  Der  Patriciat  und  das  Fehderecht  in  den  letzten  Jahrnehnten 
der  rdm,  Rep,y  ibid,  xxxvi  (1888).  81-125  »  Baudry,  F.,  AdrogatiOy  in  Darem- 
berg  et  Sagiio,  Diet,  \,  83  f. ;  Sa^lio,  E.,  Calatory  ibid.  i.  814;  Humbert,  G., 
ibid.  i.  1375  f. ;  Detestatio  sacrorumy  ibid.  ii.  113;  Leonhard,  AdrogatiOy  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl,  i.  419-21 ;  Samter,  Calatoresy  ibid.  iii.  1335  f ; 
KQbler,  Calata  comitiay  ibid.  iii.  1330-4;  Ruggiero,  £.,  Diz,  ep,  ii.  11 85; 
Smithy  Diet,  i.  26  f. ;  Nettleship,  Contrib,  to  Lot,  Lexicog,  400. 

that  no  known  instance  of  this  kind  of  adoption  took  place  before  the  admission  of 
plebeians  to  the  pontifical  college  through  the  Ogulnian  law,  300;   p.  309  below. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  COMITIA  CURIATA 

The  primitive  European  assembly,  of  which  the  Roman  is 
a  variety,  may  be  reconstructed  in  broad  outline  by  a  comparison 
of  the  forms  and  functions  of  the  institution  as  found  among 
the  earliest  Italians,  Greeks,  Celts,  Germans,  Slavs,  and  kindred 
peoples,  among  whom  it  differed  in  detail  while  possessing  the 
same  general  features.  The  usual  tendency  of  development  was 
toward  the  abridgment  of  popular  powers  to  the  advantage 
of  the  nobles  or  of  the  king ;  ^  but  in  some  instances  may  be 
discovered  a  growth  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Generally  the  assembly  did  not  have  fixed  times  of  meeting 
but  convened  only  when  called  by  the  king  or  chiefs.  This  is 
known  to  be  true  of  the  Homeric  Greeks,*  of  the  Slavs,'  and 
of  the  Romans,*  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  primitive 
condition.  In  addition  to  extraordinary  sessions  the  German 
assembly  acquired  the  right  to  meet  regularly  twice  a  month  at 
fixed  times^ — a  right  which  gave  the  people  a  valuable  political 
advantage.  In  like  manner  the  Lacedaemonians  met  once  a 
month;®  the  Athenians  probably  once  a  prytany  (tenth  of 
a  year)  after  Cleisthenes,  and  certainly  four  times  a  prytany 
after  Pericles.^  The  Celtic  assemblies  convened  annually  or 
triennially  at  fixed  seasons.®  Among  all  these  peoples,  however, 
subjects  for  consideration  were  presented  by  none  but  the  king 

1  Schrader,  Reallexikon^  924;  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  ii.  407. 

*  //.  i.  54 ;  ii.  50 ;  xix.  40  ff.;    Od,  ii.  6  f. 

•  Kovalevsky,  Modern  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Russia,  122,  124. 

^  We  must  except  the  purely  sacerdotal  meetings  of  the  curiae  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  II.  2;  cf.  Schroder,  Deutsche  Rechtsgesch,  22  f. 

•  Rhetra  of  Lycurgus,  in  Plut.  Lye,  6 ;   cf.  Gilbert,  Altspart,  Gesch.  131  f. 

'  Arist.  Ath,  Pol.  43.  4;   cf.  Gilbert,  Const.  Antiq,  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  285. 

'  This  is  true  of  the  religious-judicial  assemblies  of  the  continental  Celts  (Caesar, 
B.  G.  vi.  13),  which  may  also  have  exercised  political  functions,  and  of  the  Irish 
assemblies;  Ginnell,  Brehon  Laws,  44,  51,  54;  cf.  Schrader,  Reallexikon,  924. 
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or  chief,   the  assembly  itself  being  wholly  without  initiative. 
Such  subjects  were  as  a  rule  previously  discussed  in  a  council 
of  chiefs  or  nobles.^    The  person  who  summoned  the  assembly 
naturally  made  the  first  speech,  which  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  and  the  character  of  the  subject  to  be  considered. 
If  it  was  an   enterprise  in  which  he  desired  the  support  or 
cooperation  of  the  community,  he  attempted  to  rouse  for  it  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  hearers.^    The  discussion  might  then  be  con- 
tinued by  the  chiefs  or  any  others  distinguished  for  age,  military 
prowess,  or  eloquence.^    Among  the  Germans,  who  possessed 
more  than  the  average  degree  of  liberty,  any  one  spoke  who 
could  gain  a  hearing;  in  the  Homeric  assembly  a  commoner 
^who  dared  lift  up  his  voice  against  king  or  noble  was  liable  to 
severe  chastisement  as  a  disorderly  person;^  and   conditions 
at   Rome,  as  well  as  in  Etruria,^  seem  to  have  been   equally 
unfavorable  to  the  ordinary  freeman. 

A  considerable  variety  of  business  came  before  the  assembly. 
It  might  be  summoned  to  hear  the  announcement  of  news  of  in- 
terest to  the  community,*  the  reading  of  the  calendar  for  the 
month,^  the  declaration  of  a  policy  or  opinion  by  a  king  or  chief,® 
or  for  witnessing  acts  affecting  the  interests  of  the  community.^ 

1  Tbe  Celtic  mmgistimtei  disclosed  to  the  people  those  matteis  only  which  they 
detennined  to  be  expedient;  and  it  was  unlawful  to  speak  on  public  affairs  outside 
the  assembly ;  Caesar,  B.  C*  vi  20.  The  German  chiefs  in  council  preconsidered 
every  subject  to  be  presented  to  the  assembly;  Tac.  Germ.  11.  i ;  Schr6der,  ibid.  23. 
The  prominence  of  the  nobles  in  the  Slavic  assembly  (Kovalevsky,  ibid.  123  ff.) 
wonld  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  regarding  them.  For  the  Homeric  age  of  Greece 
the  meeting  of  the  council  previous  to  the  assembly  as  described  by  //.  it  50  flf.  is 
typical,  although  we  could  not  expect  the  poet  in  every  case  to  repeat  the  procedure 
with  uniform  minuteness.  The  preconsidering  power  of  the  Roman  senate  was  of 
the  same  nature.  *  //.  ii.  278  ff. 

'Tac  Germ.  1 1.  4.  As  a  rule  the  North  American  Indians  enjoy  the  same  free- 
dom of  speech  in  their  councils;   Farrand,  Basis  of  American  History ^  160,  2x1. 

^  IL  ii.  211  ff.;  xii.  212  f.  Calchas  the  seer,  a  man  of  the  people,  gained  the  pro- 
tection of  Achilles  before  daring  to  speak  against  Agamemnon;  //.  t  76  ff. 

*  On  the  control  of  the  Etruscan  assembly  by  the  nobles,  see  Mfiller-Deecke, 
EirusJker,  i.  337;   Hirt,  Indogermanen^  i.  55. 

*  O/.  ii.  28  ff.  'P.  154  f. 

*  Od,  ii.  35  ff.;  cf.  the  public  complaint  made  by  a  Slavic  chief  of  an  injury  he 
had  received;  Kovalevsky,  ibid.  121. 

*  Sach  as  the  reception  of  the  youth  into  the  warrior  class  among  the  Germans; 
Tac  Germ.  13.  3;  for  the  witnessing  assembly  at  Rome,  see  p.  155  f. 
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More  important  were  judicial  cases,^  questions  of  war  and  peacCy* 
and  elections.' 

The  problem  as  to  the  relative  power  of  the  king  and  council 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  assembly  on  the  other  is  difficult. 
It  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  people,  over  and  above  their  lack 
of  initiative,  to  have  no  means  of  precisely  expressing  their  will 
The  Greeks  signified  their  approval  by  acclamation,*  the  Ger- 
mans by  clashing  their  weapons,*  and  the  Celts  by  both ;  •  either 
demonstration  aimed  to  express,  not  the  will  of  the  majority,^ 
but  the  intensity  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  as  a 
whole.  It  lacked  as  well  the  means  of  legally  enforcing  its 
will.'     The   Achaeans   in  assembly  approved  the  petition  of 

1  Schradcr,  Reallexikon,  659,  662,  688.  For  the  Celts;  Caesar,  B,  G.  vL  13;  cf. 
i.  4  (trial  of  Orgetorix).  For  the  Germans;  Tac.  Germ.  12.  I  f.  For  the  Slays; 
Kovalevsky,  Mod.  Cust.  andAnc.  Laws^  126.  The  famous  trial  scene  in  the  Homeric 
assembly;  //.  xviii.  497  ff.  For  the  Macedonians;  Curt.  vi.  8.  25.  It  is  probably 
true  of  Vedic  India;  Schrader,  ibid.  688. 

'  For  the  Germans;  Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechtsgesch.  i.  129.  For  the  Slays;  Kovtr 
lersky,  ibid.  128,  130,  141  f.  For  the  Celts;  Polyb.  iii.  44.  5  f.;  Caei.  B.  G.  ▼.  27, 
36;  Livy  xxi.  20.  3;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  67.  The  Helvetian  assembly  probably  decided 
the  question  of  migration;  Caesar,  B.  G.\.2.  As  to  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  pro- 
posed to  the  assembly  to  quit  the  war  and  return  home,  the  people  gladly  accepted; 
//.  ii.  86  ff.  A  proposal  of  peace  came  from  the  Trojans  to  the  Achaean  assembly; 
the  people  rejected  it  on  the  advice  of  Diomede,  and  Agamemnon  concurred  in 
their  opinion;  //.  vii.  382  ff. 

'  The  German  mode  of  electing  a  king  or  war-leader  is  well  known;  cf.  Brunner, 
ibid.  i.  129.  The  assembly  also  elected  the  chiefs  of  the  pagi  (Gaue)  and  of  the 
villages ;  Tac.  Germ.  12.  3.  The  Celts  who  were  not  ruled  by  hereditary  kings 
elected  their  chiefe  annually  (Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  16)  or  for  a  migration;  ibid.  3.  The 
Irish  kings  were  generally  elected  from  particular  families;  Ginnell,  Brehon  Laws, 
66.  The  Slavs  elected  their  king  and  other  officials;  Kovalevsky,  ibid.  124  f.,  127, 
129,  138  f.  In  Homeric  Greece  the  kingship  was  generally  hereditary,  but  the  peo- 
ple might  elect  a  war-leader  to  take  command  by  the  side  of  the  king;  Od.  xiv.  237; 
cf.  xiii.  266.  There  are  traces  of  elective  kingship,  lasting  at  least  a  few  generations, 
in  the  great  majority  of  early  European  states;  Jenks,  History  of  Politics^  87;  cf.  35  f. 

^  //.  i.  22  ff.     For  the  Lacedaemonians,  see  Thuc.  i.  87. 

'Tac.  Germ,  1 1.  5;  Hist,  v.  17.  Sometimes  the  Germans  mingled  clamor  with 
the  clash  of  weapons;  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  12.  13. 

•  Caesar,  B,  G,  vii.  21. 

^  Majority  rule  was  unknown  to  primitive  times.  The  members  of  the  council 
talked  together  till  they  came  to  a  unanimous  agreement.  If  the  Homeric  Greeks 
in  assembly  failed  to  agree,  each  party  went  its  own  way;  Od,  iii.  150  ff.  Among 
the  Slavs  the  majority  forced  a  unanimous  vote  by  coercing  the  minority ;  Kovalevsky, 
ibid.  122  ff.     For  the  Germans;   Seeck,  Gesch.  d,  Unterg,  d,  antik.  Welt^  i.  213. 

*  For  the  Homeric  Greek  assembly,  see  Hermann-Thumser,  Griech  StaatsaU.  67  f. 
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ChryseSy  a  suppliant  priest;  nevertheless  King  Agamemnon 
rejected  it.^  After  the  people  had  divided  the  spoils  of  war, 
Agamemnon  seized  the  prize  they  had  given  another.*  The 
Trojans  were  ready  to  surrender  Helen  for  the  sake  of  peace ; 
but  Priam,  to  gratify  his  son,  refused,  and  the  war  went  on.*  In 
his  relations  with  individuals  the  king  often  acted  unjustly  and 
tyrannically.  Even  in  affairs  which  concerned  the  entire  com- 
munity he  might  take  large  liberty.  Without  consulting  the  as- 
sembly he  could  count  on  the  support  of  the  people  in  a  war  of 
defence.  Treaties  of  peace,  which  were  often  guest-friendships 
and  intermarriages  between  royal  families,*  did  not  come  before 
the  people  for  ratification  as  a  right,  but  only  in  cases  in  which 
their  pledge  seemed  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  private 
warfare.  The  right  of  the  magistrate  to  conclude  peace  with 
or  without  discussion  in  the  council  or  senate  was  recognized  by 
the  states  of  Italy  as  late  as  the  Second  Samnite  war.^  The  king 
might  even  declare  an  offensive  war  on  his  own  responsibility, 
if  without  consulting  the  people  he  could  feel  sure  of  their  sup- 
port.* Enterprises  requiring  their  cooperation  he  usually  sub- 
mitted to  them  to  win  their  approval,  as  he  had  no  means  of 
coercing  the  entire  community.  His  independence  of  the  as- 
sembly increased  with  the  growth  of  heredity.  The  idea  of 
sovereignty,  strictly  speaking,  was  unknown  to  primitive  times ; 

1  /7.  i.  II  ff.  «  Ibid.  i.  135  ff.,  320  ft 

*  Ibid.  YiL  345  £  ♦  In  Italy,  Livy  i.  45.  2;  49.  8. 

*  Tbii  right  11  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  death  of  a  king  freed  the  neighboring 
ttatei  from  their  treaty  obligations  to  his  community,  e^^  the  Fidenates  after  the 
death  of  Romulus;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  23.  x;  the  Latins  after  the  death  of  Tullus;  Dion. 
HaL  iiL  37. 3;  various  neighbors  after  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquin;  Dion.  Hal. 
▼lit  64.  2;  cf.  Rubino,  /idm.  Verf,  175,  n.  2.  At  the  time  of  the  Caudine  disaster 
(321  B.C.)  the  Samnite  leader  assumed  that  the  Roman  consuls  were  competent  in 
their  own  right  to  conclude  a  definitive  peace;  Livy  ix.  2  fi. 

*  Among  the  Quadi  the  right  to  declare  war  belonged  to  the  council,  not  to  the 
assembly;  AmnL  Marc.  xxx.  6.  2.  With  the  Saxons  the  will  of  the  nobles  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  will  of  the  people;  Beowulf,  cited  by  Seeck,  ibid.  i.  2x7.  7,  see  also  his 
notes  on  p.  531.  The  Sabine  senators  (senes)  are  represented  as  responsible  for  the 
continual  wars  of  their  people  with  the  Romans;  Livy  ii.  18.  ii.  In  general  the 
leading  men  and  the  senate  were  able  by  their  own  oath  to  bind  the  community; 
Caes.  B,C.  iv.  11 ;  cf.  13.  A  chief  might  work  his  will  by  packing  an  assembly  with 
men  on  whom  he  could  rely;  Tac.  Hist,  iv.  14.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  relying 
on  his  comitatus,  sometimes  went  to  war  without  consulting  the  people;  Kovalevsky, 
Mo<L  CusL  and  Anc,  Laws,  142. 
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yet  so  far  as  people  thought  of  political  power,  they  assigned  it 
to  the  king  and  council.^  Nevertheless  the  fact  of  the  assembly's 
existence  and  the  need  of  eloquence  for  persuading  it  prove  it  to 
have  been  a  real  force.  The  suppression  of  the  German  assem- 
bly or  the  prohibition  of  carrying  arms  to  the  meeting  was 
looked  upon  as  intolerable  tyranny.*  For  the  disturbance  of  an 
Irish  assembly  the  penalty  was  death.*  Public  opinion  was  a 
check  on  royalty,^  and  in  extreme  cases  the  people  rebelled  and 
killed  their  king.* 

The  strengthening  of  the  kingship  naturally  tended  to  weaken 
the  assembly.  The  Lacedaemonian  kings  had  a  right  to  make 
war  on  whatever  state  they  pleased,  and  any  citizen  who  ob- 
structed this  power  was  accursed ;  ^  if,  too,  in  anything  the  peo- 
ple gave  a  wrong  decision,  the  kings  and  council  could  set  it 
right.^  Under  the  Prankish  monarchy  the  general  assembly 
seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared  in  the  sixth  century  A.D.,  to 
be  revived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh,®  in  a  form  which 
took  little  account  of  the  commons.*  In  the  other  Germanic 
tribes  which  entered  the  Empire  the  effect  of  the  mig^tion  was 
to  strengthen  the  king  and  to  weaken  in  a  corresponding  degree 
the  power  of  the  people.^^  In  Russia  Tartar  domination,  convert- 
ing the  legitimate  princes  into  tyrants,  effected  the  downfall  of 

^  Leist,  GraecO'iial,  Recktsgeich.  150,  136  f.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  as- 
sembly acquired  sovereignty,  as  at  Athens  and  for  a  time  in  Russia;  Kovalevsky, 
Russian  Political  Institutions,  17.  Schrader,  Reallexikon,  923  f.,  following  Mommsen 
(cf.  also  Post,  Grundlagen  des  Rechts,  X30;  Cramer,  Verfassungsgesch.  d.  Germ,  u, 
Kelt,  61  et  pass.),  is  altogether  wrong  in  supposing  the  assembly  to  have  been 
originally  sovereign. 

^  Tac.  Hist,  iv.  64.  Charlemagne  suppressed  the  assemblies  of  the  Saxons  except 
for  receiving  communications  from  his  missi  and  for  the  administration  of  justice; 
Cap,  de  Part,  Sax.  L  70.  34  (Boretius  26.  p.  68). 

•  Ginncll,  Brehon  Laws,  42. 

♦  Od.  iii.  214  f.;  xiv.  239;  xvi.  75,  95  f.,  114;  xix.  527. 

^  In  Homeric  Greece;  //.  i.  231  f.;  iii.  57.  The  Her ulians  killed  their  king  merely 
because  they  were  weary  of  royal  government;  Procopius,  Bel,  Goth,  ii.  14,  p.  422  A. 
Sometimes  the  Celtic  commons  massacred  both  magistrates  and  council,  and  took 
affairs  into  their  own  hands;   Polyb.  ii.  2X;  Caesar,  B,  G,  iii.  17.  *  Hdt  vi.  56. 

^  Rhetra  of  Polydorus  and  Theopompus,  in  Plut  Lye,  6.  This  power  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  auctoritas  of  the  Roman  patres. 

•  Fust  el  de  Coulanges,  Monarchie  Franque,  598  ft 

»  Ibid.  638  ff. 

^°  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  iii.  239  ff. 
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the  assemblies.^    The  building  up  of  large  states,  too,  neces- 
sarily degrades  or  destroys  popular  gatherings.* 

The  heritage  of  the  Roman  assembly  from  the  earlier  tribal 
time  must  have  been  slight  as  well  as  vague  —  a  heritage  dimin- 
ished further  by  the  growing  power  of  the   king  and  nobles. 
The  assumption  has  often  been  made  that  from  the  beginning 
the  Roman  assembly  was  sovereign.     The  view  rests  in  part, 
bowever,  on  a  confusion  of  two  ideas  which  should  be  kept 
ciistinct.     In  its  broadest  sense  populus  designates  the  state, 
ivhich  is  sovereign  whether  it  expresses  its  will  through  the 
Icing,  the  senate,  or  the  popular  assembly,  or  through  the  con- 
currence of  two  or  more  of  these  elements.     In  interstate 
relations  it  always  has  this  meaning.     More  narrowly  populus 
signifies  the  masses  of  citizens  in  contrast  with  the  magistrates 
or  with  the  senate.'    In  the  latter  sense  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  populus  was  from  the  beginning  sovereign.     The  Romans 
themselves  of  later  time  understood  that  in  the  regal  period  the 
senate  had  the  wisdom  to  advise,  the  king  possessed  the  impe- 
rium,  whereas  the   people  enjoyed   but  a  limited   degree  of 
freedom,  right,  and  power.*    Their  condition  was  not  liberty 
but  a  preparation  for  it*     Their  assembly,  like  that  of  other 
early  Europeans,  had  no  power  of  initiative ;  it  met  only  when 
summoned  by  the    king,   and   could   consider   those   matters 
only  which  the  king  brought  before  it.     Its  object  must  have 
been  chiefly  to  receive  information  and  to  witness  acts  of  public 
importance.     In  no  case  did  the  king  call  upon  the  assembly 
for  advice ;  counsel  belonged  exclusively  to  the  wise  elders,  who 
composed  the  senate ;  ^  and  should  he  wish  to  instruct  the  people 
in  the  merits  of  a  proposed  measure,  he  would  himself  address 
them  and  perhaps  invite  the  most  respected  senators  or  his  most 
trustworthy  supporters  among  the  private  citizens  to  pve  the 
masses  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom.^    In  other  than  judicial 


'  Koralevsky,  Afod.  Cust,  and  Anc,  Laws,  14S. 

'  The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  largely  a  reproduction  of  Botsford,  Lex  Curiata,  in 
PtL  Scu  Quart,  xxiii  (1908).  498-517. 

•  P.  2,  176.  ♦  Qc  Rep.  28.  50;  cf.  23.  43. 

•  Liry  i.  46.  3;  60.  3;  ii.  I.  6  f.;   15.  3. 

•  Oc.  Plane,  4.  9 :  "  Non  est  consilium  in  vulgo." 
^  Cf.  Livy  t  34.  12. 
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assemblies  the  privilege  of  speaking  must  have  been  sparingly 
granted.^  Finally  no  elective  or  legislative  act  of  the  curiae 
was  valid  without  the  authorization  of  the  senate  (patrum 
auctoritas).^ 

With  reference  to  the  specific  rights  of  the  assembly,  Dio- 
nysius^  states  that  Romulus  granted  the  commons  three  pre- 
rogatives, (i)  to  elect  magistrates,  (2)  to  ratify  laws,  (3)  to  decide 
concerning  war,  whenever  the  king  should  refer  the  matter  to 
them.  Livy's*  stricture  on  the  absolutism  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud  implies,  too,  that  constitutionally  the  assembly  should 
have  had  power  to  decide  on  peace  and  war.  But  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  admission  of  Dionysius  that  probably  all  the 
questions  above  enumerated,  or  at  least  those  of  peace  and 
war,  were  referred  to  the  assembly  at  the  pleasure  only  of  the 
king  —  that  the  decision  of  them  was  not  a  right  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.*  Still  more 
important,  these  generalizations  are  in  great  part  invalidated, 
as  Rubino^  has  shown,  by  the  testimony  of  their  authors. 
When  either  refers  to  individual  cases  of  treaty-making  under 
the  kings,  he  never  connects  the  assembly  with  the  proceed- 
ings.^ It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  formula  of  treaty  makes  the 
king  the  only  actor,  taking  no  account  of  the  people.®  Usually 
peace  continued  merely  through  the  lifetime  of  the  king  who 
contracted  it,*  but  a  truce  for  a  definite  period  was  binding  to 
the  end,  even  after  his  death.^®  Under  the  republic  to  the  time 
of  the  decemvirs  the  treaty-making  power  resided  in  the  consuls 

1  P.  145 .        ^  .  .         ^^'  ^^5- 

'  11.  14.  3 :  Tf  8i  8rifu>TiK<}  xXi^^ci  rpla  ravra  iir4rp€yl/€y  *  dpxA(pc<rai^ir  t€  Kal 
p6fwvt  iTiKvpovp  Kal  T€pl  To\4fwv  8uiyiyyi»>aK€ip,  Srap  6  /3a<r tXet>t  l0i;. 

*  I.  49-  7. 

^  This  inteq>retation,  offered  by  Rubino,  is  accepted  by  Lange,  /^om,  Alt.  ii.  599. 

«  R6m,  Verf.  257  ff. 

^  The  treaty  with  the  Sabines  rested  on  the  oaths  of  the  two  kings  alone ;  Livy  i. 
13.  4;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  46.  3;  Plut.  Rom,  19.  Romulus  of  his  own  authority  made 
hundred  years'  truce  with  Veii;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  55.  5  f.  With  the  advice  of  the  senati 
he  solicited  alliances  with  the  neighboring  states;  Livy  i.  9.  2.  Numa  personall; 
contracted  alliances  with  the  surrounding  states;  Livy  i.  19.  4.  TuUus  Hostiliu 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Sabines,  the  indemnity  being  Hxed  by  a  senatus  consultum 
Dion.  Hal.  iii.  32.  6.    For  other  citations,  see  Rubino,  ibid.  264,  n.  3. 

'  Livy  i.  24.  4  ff^  •  P.  171,  n.  5  above. 

10  Livy  i.  30.  7. 
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and  senate.^  Ordinarily  either  a  senatus  consultum  empowered 
the  magistrates  to  use  their  discretion  ^  or  sanctioned  the  agree- 
ment when  made.*  More  rarely  the  senate  treated  directly  with 
ambassadors  from  the  enemy>  The  clamor  of  the  plebeians 
sometimes  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  negotiate  for  peace ;  ^ 
and  at  other  times  it  was  merely  by  accident  that  the  people 
heard  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.*  After  the  decemviral 
legislation  the  plebeian  assembly  of  tribes  slowly  acquired  the 
right  of  ratification ;  ^  in  fact  it  was  not  till  the  Second  Samnite 
war  that  their  vote  came  to  be  essential.®  Among  the  archives 
devoted  to  treaties  and  alliances,  accordingly,  senatus  consulta 
and  plebiscites  alone  are  mentioned.*  The  very  fact  that  in  the 
later  republic  the  ratification  of  treaties  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  tribal  assembly  ^  proves  that  it  was  an  acquired  right  of  the 
people ;  for  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle  that  the 
curiae  and  the  centuries  yielded  none  of  their  prerogatives  to 
the  tribes." 

As  regards  the  right  of  the  people  to  declare  war  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  defensive  wars,  which,  admitting  neither 
choice  nor  delay,^  could  not  be  referred  to  their  decision,  and 
aggressive  wars,  which  were  in  the  option  of  the  state  to  under- 
take or  avoid.  Yet  even  in  the  case  of  offensive  wars,  though 
the  approval  of  the  people  was  doubtless  often  sought,  they 
exercised  under  the  kings  and  in  the  early  republic  no  real  right 
When  the  king  or  magistrate  felt  that  Rome  had  suffered  injury 
from  a  neighboring  state,  he  despatched  an  ambassador  to  seek 
reparation.     If  the  demand  was  not  complied  with,  the  ambas- 

^  Cr.  Livy  ii.  22.  5.  In  495  the  consul,  in  paniuince  of  a  senatus  consultum,  made 
peace  with  the  Volscians  at  their  request;  Livy  ii.  25.  6.  In  the  same  form  Cassius 
the  consul  in  493  made  peace  with  the  Latins  (Livy  il  33.  4;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  18-21, 
especially  21.  2)  and  in  486  with  the  Hemicans;  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  68.  4;  69.  2;  Livy 
iL  41;  cf.  Rubino»  ibid.  266  f.  *  Cf.  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  17.  2;  59.  4. 

»  Livy  iii.  i.  8.  *  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  36.  2  f.;  x.  21.  8. 

•  Livy  ii.  39.  9  f.  •  Cf .  Dion.  HaL  ix.  1 7.  2,  4. 
^  P.  351;  cf.  Rubino,  Jidm.  Verf,  269  flf. 

*  On  the  epoch-making  rejection  of  the  Caudine  treaty  of  321,  see  p.  171,  n.  5. 
376.  •  Suet.  Vesp,  8;   Rubino,  ibid.  261. 

"  a.  Rubino,  ibid.  260.  "  Ibid.  263. 

^  Cf.  i.  14. 6;  36. 1.  Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  this  distinction,  how- 
ever, as  the  Romans  always  regarded  their  enemy  as  the  aggressor,  and  assumed  that 
every  war  was  aadeitaken  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
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sador,  calling  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  to  witness  the  injustice, 
added  :  "  But  we  shall  consult  the  elders  in  our  own  country 
concerning  these  matters,  to  determine  in  what  way  we  may 
obtain  justice."  When  the  messenger  had  returned  to  Rome 
and  had  made  his  report,  the  king  consulted  the  senate  substan- 
tially in  these  words:  "Concerning  such  matters,  differences, 
and  disagreements  as  the  pater  patratus  of  the  Roman  people, 
the  quirites,  has  conferred  with  the  pater  patratus  of  the  ancient 
Latins  and  of  the  ancient  Latin  peoples  —  which  matters  ought 
to  be  given  up,  performed,  discharged,  but  which  they  have 
neither  given  up  nor  performed  nor  discharged  —  declare,"  said 
he  to  the  senator  whose  opinion  he  wished  first  to  obtain,  "what 
you  think."  Then  the  elder  thus  questioned  replied,  "  I  think 
the  demand  should  be  enforced  by  a  just  and  pious  war;  and 
therefore  I  consent  to  it  and  vote  for  it."  Then  the  rest  were 
asked  in  order,  and  when  a  majority  agreed  in  this  opinion,  war 
was  thereby  voted.^  In  all  this  account  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  people ;  but  afterward  when  the  f etialis  reached  the  border 
of  the  enemy's  country,  and  pronounced  the  formula  for  the 
declaration  of  war,  he  included  a  statement  that  the  populus 
Romanus  had  ordered  it :  "  Forasmuch  as  the  populus  Romanus 
of  the  quirites  have  ordered  that  there  should  be  war  with  the 
ancient  Latins,  and  the  senate  of  the  populus  Romanus  of  the 
quirites  have  given  their  opinion,  consented,  etc.,  I  and  the  pop- 
ulus Romanus  declare  and  make  war  on  the  peoples  of  the 
ancient  Latins."  *  In  this  connection,  as  in  all  formulae  apply- 
ing to  international  relations,  populus  means  not  the  assembly 
but  the  state ;  hence  the  use  of  the  word  cannot  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  popular  right  to  declare  war.* 
Besides  this  formula  we  have  in  support  of  such  a  right  the 
general  statement  only  of  Dionysius  and  the  implied  idea  of 
Livy,  referred  to  above,*  neither  of  which  is  in  itself  of  especial 
weight.  On  the  other  hand  the  individual  kings  seem  to  have 
been  free  to  make  war  at  their  discretion.     The  fact  that  peace 

*  Livy  i.  32.  *  Ibid.  i.  32. 

'  P.  I  f.,  1 73.     The  formula  is  extremely  ancient  in  origin,  but  it  must  have  under- 
gone modifications  in  time,  as  is  indicated  by  the  word  prisci  applied  to  the 
Possibly  the  reference  to  the  populus  should  be  similarly  explained. 

*  p.  174- 
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and  war  are  represented  as  depending  upon  the  character  and 
inclinations  of  the  king^  further  establishes  the  real  view  of 
the  Roman  historians.  In  a  succeeding  chapter*  it  will  be 
made  clear  that  not  till  427  did  the  centuriate  assembly 
acquire  the  right  to  declare  an  aggressive  war;  probably 
not  till  some  time  afterward  was  this  right  established  as 
inalienable.  Previous  to  that  date  the  warriors,  perhaps  in  a 
contiOy  were  occasionally  called  on  to  give  their  approval, 
doubtless,  as  has  been  explained  above,^  to  increase  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  war. 

With  reference  to  the  legislative  activity  of  the  assembly 
under  the  kings,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
among  all  peoples  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth  law  is 
chiefly  customary.*  At  the  time  of  her  founding  Rome  inherited 
from  the  Latin  stock,  to  which  her  people  mainly  belonged,  a 
mass  of  private  and  public  customs,  which,  owing  their  existence 
to  no  legislative  power,  were  the  result  of  gradual  evolution. 
Under  such  conditions,  as  in  Homeric  Greece,  the  king  or  chief 
settled  disputes  in  accordance  with  these  usages,  though  in  the 
general  belief  his  individual  judgments  came  directly  to  him  from 
some  god.  The  Homeric  king  received  his  dooms  —  defiurre:  — 
and  even  his  thoughts  from  the  gods.*  The  mythical  or  semi- 
mythical  legislators  of  Greece,  as  Minos,  Lycurgus,  and  Zaleu- 
cus,  were  given  their  laws  by  revelation.  In  like  manner 
Numa,  who  may  be  considered  a  typical  legislator  for  primitive 
Rome,^  received  his  sacred  laws  and  institutions  from  the 
goddess  Egeria ;  ^  and  Romulus,  the  first  great  law-g^ver,^  was  a 
demi-god,  who  passed  without  dying  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
immortals.^  Roughly  distinguished,  Romulus  was  the  author  of 
the  secular  law,  Numa  of  the  sacred.^     In  general  the  Romans 

»  Cl  Liry  i.  22;  30.  3;  35.  7;  38-  4-  *  P.  230.  *  P-  «7«- 

•  For  the  Indo- Europeans,  see  Schrader,  ReaUexikon,  655  ff.;  Maine,  Ancient 
LaWt  XT  f.,  2  ff.;  Hirt,  Indogermantn,  ii.  522  ff.  There  may  have  been  occasional 
legislation  by  the  assembly  in  its  earliest  history;  cf.  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  wine  by  the  Suevi  (Caesar,  B.  G»  iv.  2),  which  may  have  been  an  act  of  the 
kind.  »  //.  i.  2Z%\  ix.  98;    Od.  vi.  12. 

•  Oc.  Rep.  ▼.  2.  3;  Dvy  i.  19.  i.       '  Livy  i.  19. 5;  cf.  42.  4;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26. 

•  Livy  i.  8.  i;  Verg.  Aen.  \.  292  f.     •  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  10.  17;   Livy  i.  16. 

^  On  the  legislation  of  the  kings,  see  Voigt,  in  Abhdl.  d.  sScks,  GeselUch.  d,  IViss, 
^  (1879)-  555  ^ 
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of  later  time  looked  back  to  their  kings,  the  founders  of  their 
state,^  as  the  authors  not  only  of  their  fundamental  laws  and 
institutions  but  even  of  their  moral  principles.^  Doubtless  the 
Roman  view  of  the  ancient  king  is  an  image  of  the  republican 
dictatorship,  of  the  extraordinary  magistratus  rei  publicae  con- 
stituendae,  of  the  consul  freed  from  his  various  limitations ;  *  but 
the  picture,  stripped  of  the  distinctness  which  came  with  the 
gradual  formulation  of  constitutional  usage,  is,  as  comparative 
study  shows,  true  to  the  primitive  condition  which  it  aims  to 
represent. 

From  this  early  conception  the  idea  of  human  legislation 
gradually  emerged.  Not  daring  on  his  own  responsibility  to 
change  a  traditional  usage  which  the  people  held  sacred,  the 
magistrate  found  it  expedient  to  obtain  their  consent  to  any 
serious  departure,*  with  a  view  not  to  legalizing  the  proposal, 
but  to  pledging  the  people  to  its  practical  adoption.  When  and 
how  the  primitive  acclamation  gave  way  to  the  orderly  vote  of  the 
comitia  curiata  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  sources.^  After 
this  stage  was  reached,  the  transaction  between  king  and  people 
had  the  following  form :  **  I  ask  you,  quirites,  whether  you  will  con- 
sent to,  and  consider  it  right,  that  T.  Valerius  be  a  son  to  L.  Titus 
as  rightfully  and  legally  as  if  born  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  family  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  latter  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  the  former  as  a  father  over  his  son.  These 
(questions)  in  the  form  in  which  I  have  pronounced  them,  thus, 
quirites,  I  ask  you."^  The  magistrate  brought  his  formulated 
request  before  the  people  (legem  ferre),  who  accepted  it  (legem 
accipere) ;  the  question  (rogatio)  was  directed  not  to  the  assem- 
bly as  a  whole  but  to  the  component  citizens,  who  individually 

^  Livy  ii.  i.  i. 

^  Cf.  Cic.  Rep,  i.  2.  2.  To  the  end  of  the  republic  resort  was  had  in  national  crises 
to  the  numen  deorum  as  the  ultimate  source  of  law;  Cic.  PhiL  xi.  12.  28. 

•  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr,  ii.  11. 

•  Mommsen,  ibid.  iii.  313;   cf.  Jenks,  History  of  PoHHcSy  89  f. 

*In  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  153,  157)  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  undec — 
what  influence  the  curiate  organization  and  the  systematic  vote  were  introduced  intc^^ 
the  assembly. 

•  Cf.  Cell.  V.  19.  9 :  "  Velitis,  iubeatis,  uti.  .  . .     Haec  ita,  uti  dixi,  ita  vos,  quirite 
rogo."    This  reference  to  an  arrogation  is  quoted  here  merely  for  the  sake  of  th^ 
formula.     For  further  citations,  see  Mommsen,  ibid.  iiL  312,  n.  2. 
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replied  ut  rogas,  "yes,"  or  antique,  "no."^  By  this  procedure 
the  citizens  bound  themselves  to  the  acceptance  of  the  proposi- 
tion on  an  oral  promise,  which  was  the  strongest  form  of  obliga- 
tion known  to  them.  Herein  is  involved  the  fundamental  idea 
of  lex,  which  was  not  a  command  addressed  by  the  sovereign  to 
the  people  or  a  contract  between  ruler  and  ruled,  but  an  obliga- 
tion which  the  citizens  took  upon  themselves  at  the  request  of 
the  magistrate.*  The  verb  inhere,  which  designates  the  people's 
part  (populus  iubet)  in  the  passing  of  laws  and  resolutions,  did 
not  originally  have  the  meaning  '*  to  order,"  which  belonged  to 
it  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  Some  have  derived  it  from  ius  habere, 
"to  regard  as  right ;"•  others  from  judh,  an  extension  of 
the  root  ju,  "to  bind."^  In  either  case  it  seems  to  mean  no 
more  than  to  accept  or  hold  as  right  or  as  binding.  In  its  widest 
sense  lex  denotes  any  obligation  which  one  party  takes  upon 
himself  on  the  offer  of  another.  In  this  meaning  it  may  apply 
to  a  business  contract,^  in  which  alone  the  obligations  are  recip- 
rocal, to  the  instruction  imposed  by  a  superior  magistrate  upon  an 
inferior,^  to  the  auspicium  which  the  magistrate  formulates  and 
the  god  accepts,^  to  the  ordinance  which  the  subject,  without 
being  consulted,  receives  willingly  or  unwillingly  from  the  ruler 

^  For  Qt  rogas,  tee  Liyy  vL  38.  5;  x.  8.  12.  Antiqao  for  "  no  "  may  be  inferred 
firoflB  the  me  of  antiquare  to  designate  the  rejection  of  a  proposal;  e.g.  Liyy  iv.  58. 
14;  cf.  Herzog,  J^dm.  Staatrverf,  i.  1108,  n.  4;  p.  467  below. 

•  Lex  may  be  related  to  legare,  ligare,  **  to  bind " ;  Bnigmann,  Gundriss,  I.  i. 
154;  Corssen,  Auisprache^  t  444;  Herzog»  R6m,  Staatsverf.  i.  112,  n.  i;  Lange, 
R6m.  AIL  I.  315  ("  bindende  Vorschrift ").  Mommsen,  Rdm,  StaaUr,  iii.  308,  n.  4, 
quotes  J.  Schmidt  for  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  root  leg,  "  to  place  in  order/' 
connecting  it  with  English  "  law  '*  (cf.  Bt^iiM,  Gesetz) ;  cf.  Kretschmer,  EinUitung 
in  die  CeuhidUe  der  griech,  Sprcuhct  165;  Schrader,  ReaUtxikon^  657;  Christ,  in 
Siiah  d,  bayer,  Akad  d,  Wiss,  1 906.  215. 

•  Cf.  Corssen,  Aussprache,  i.  684. 

*Cf.  Vanicck,  Etym,  IVdrterb,  227;  Herzog,  ibid.  i.  116,  n.  3  (RechtseUen). 
Schrader,  Reallexikon,  657,  connecting  ius  with  A  vest.  yaoS,  "pure,"  develops  its 
meaning  through  (x)  oath  of  purification  in  legal  procedure,  (2)  legal  procedure, 
finally  (3)  human  law,  right,  as  distinguished  from  fas;  cf.  Christ,  in  Situb,  d.  bayer, 
Akad,  d.  Wiss,  1906.  212  (ius  =  SkL  yos).  On  the  meaning,  see  further 
NetUeship,  Contributions  to  Latin  Lexicography^  497;  Clark,  Practical  /uris" 
prudence^   1 6-20. 

'  For  the  leges  censoriae,  see  Mommsen,  R6m,  StacUsr.  ii.  43a 

•  Livy  L  26.  7 :  "  Hac  lege  duumviri  creati." 

^  On  the  legom  dictio,  see  Serv.  in  Aen,  iii.  89. 
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(lex  data),^  as  well  as  to  the  statute  established  by  the  question 
of  the  magistrate  and  the  afErmative  answer  of  the  citizens  (lex 
rogata).  The  leges  of  the  community,  with  which  alone  the 
present  discussion  is  concerned,  were  distinguished  as  publicae.' 
A  lex  of  the  kind  was  not  necessarily  general,^  but  applied  as 
readily  to  an  individual  citizen  ^  as  to  the  entire  body,  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war,*  or  the  banishment  of  a  citizen,*  as  well  as  to  a 
universal  rule  of  conduct.  In  the  earlier  time  the  lex  rogata,  or 
simply  lex,  seems  to  have  designated  any  act  of  an  assembly, 
elective  or  judicial  as  well  as  law-making  in  the  modem  sense.^ 
But  in  the  time  of  Cicero  it  had  come  to  mean  any  act  of  an 
assembly  which  was  neither  an  election  nor  a  judicial  decision,^ 
and  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  used  in  this  volume. 

The  acceptance  of  a  proposition  by  the  citizens  obligated 
themselves®  but  not  the  government.  The  king,  who  retained 
office  for  life  and  was  irresponsible,  could  not  be  held  amenable 
to  law ;  against  a  tyrannical  ruler  the  only  resource  was  revolu- 
tion.   Although  the  republican  magistrates  possessed  remarkably 

^  Examples  of  leges  datae  are  the  ordinances  of  the  kings  or  of  extraordinary  con- 
stitutive magistracies,  as  the  triumviri  rei  publicae  constituendae,  municipal  laws  and 
provincial  regulations  established  by  Rome;  cf.  Mommsen,  R6m,  Siaatsr.  iiL  311 
and  notes. 

2  Law  of  the  XII  Tables,  cited  by  Gaius,  in  Dig.  xlvii.  22.  4 :  "  Dum  ne  quid  ex 
puhlica  lege  corrumpant";  Cato,  Orig,  iv.  13:  "Duo  exules  lege  publica  (con- 
dcmnati)  et  execrati";  Gaius  ii.  104;  C/Z.  vi.  9404,  10235;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm. 
Staatsr,  iii.  310,  n.  3;  Lange,  Jiom,  Alt,  ii.  598  f. 

'  Ateius  Capito's  definition  in  GelL  x.  20.  2  ("  Lex  est  generale  iussum  populi  aut 
plebis  rogante  magistratu  ")  fails  to  cover  all  cases,  as  Gellius  immediately  shows. 

*  £.g.  the  granting  of  the  imperium  to  Pompey  or  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  exile; 
Gell.  X.  20.  3. 

*  Livy  iv.  60.  9;  cf.  58.  14.  •  Cato,  Orig,  iv,  13;  n.  2  above. 

^  Lange,  ^dw.  Ali,  ii.  598  f.;   Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf,  i.  iii  ff.    The  electioivi^ 
of  a  king  was  a  iussus  populi,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  lex;  Livy  i.  22.  i.     For  ai^B- 
election  by  the  centuriate  assembly,  see  Livy  vii.  17.  12.     The  lex  curiata  de  imperic^^ 
was  regarded  strictly  as  an  election;  p.  184  fi.     On  judicial  decisions  see  Lange  ^ 
ibid.  i.  629  f.;  ii.  571. 

•  Cic.  Div.  ii.  35.  74 :  "  Ut  comitionim  vel  in  iudiciis  populi  vel  in  iure  legam  ve^"^ 
in  creandis  magistral ibus";  Leg.  iii.  3.  10;   15.  33.     Indicia  populi  practically  diaap"^^ 
peared,  leaving  comitia  legum  and  comitia  magistratuum;  idem,  SeiL  51.  109;  c^ 
Mommsen,  Rom.  Siaatsr.  iii.  326,  n.  i. 

•  The  usual  expression  for  the  validity  of  a  law  is  lege  populus  tenetur ;  cf.  Q^?-— 
Dom.  16.  41;  Phil.  V.  4.  10;  Gell.  xv.  27.  4;  Gaius  i.  3.  For  further  citations,  s^^** 
Rubino,  Rdm.  Verf,  356,  n.  i;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  iii.  159,  n.  I,  309,  n.  3. 
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great  power,  as  temporary  functionaries  they  belonged  to  the 
people,  along  with  whom  they  were  bound  by  the  laws.^ 

To  the  end  of  the  regal  period  the  legislative  activity  of  the 
people  remained  narrowly  restricted.  The  body  of  leges  reggae, 
described  as  curiate  by  Pomponius  *  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  passed  by  the  assembly  under  royal  presidency,^  was  little 
more  than  the  ius  pontificum  —  the  customary  religious  law  — 
with  whose  making  the  curiae  had  nothing  to  do>  If  the  king 
wished  to  admit  new  citizens,*  erect  public  works,  levy  forced 
labor  on  the  citizens,^  reform  the  military  organization,^  punish  a 
man  with  chains  or  death,^  make  a  treaty,  or  even  declare  an 
offensive  war,  no  power  compelled  him  to  submit  the  measure  to 
the  citizens.  Although  he  must  often  have  found  it  expedient 
to  engage  their  cooperation  in  national  enterprises,  or  more 
rarely  in  a  legal  innovation,*  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence 
that  before  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  curiate  assembly 
had  not  acquired  the  right  to  be  consulted  on  any  of  these 
matters  —  that  its  slight  activity  in  legislation  and  administration 
was  a  concession  from  the  king  rather  than  a  right;  for  under 
the  republic  such  activity,  gradually  increasing,  belonged  to  the 
centuries  and  the  tribes.     We  may  accept  without  hesitation  the 

let  Liry.  ix.  34.  8-10.  ^Dig.  i.  2.  2.  2. 

*  Ascribed  to  Ancos  Marcios  by  Livy  (i.  32.  2)  and  Dionynos  (iii.  36.  2  fif.),  to 
Romulos  and  his  successors  by  Pomponius  (ibid.),  but  destroyed  in  the  Gallic  con- 
flagration (Livy  Ti.  I.  i). 

«Lange,  Ji6m.  Alt  I.  314  f.;  Voigt,  in  Abhdl,  d,  sScAs.  GesilUsck,  d.  fViss.  vii 
(1879).  559;    Schrader,  ReaiUxikon^  657  f. 

*The  sources  uniformly  represent  the  kings  as  acting  alone  in  the  admission  of 
iodiTiduals  and  of  entire  communities  to  citizenship.  The  riew  of  Mommsen, 
Xdm,  Siaatsr.  iii.  39,  that  the  anembly  cofiperated  rests  upon  his  theory  of  an 
original  popular  sovereignty  and  of  an  original  patrician  state,  neither  of  which  has 
aay  basis  in  fact. 

*  Gc.  Hep.  Y.  2.  3;    Livy  i.  38.  7;  44.  3;    56.  i  f.  » Ibid.  i.  43- 

*  Ibid.  i.  44.  I ;  cf.  especially  the  summary  condemnation  and  execution  of  Met- 
tius;  ibid.  i.  28.  Livy's  complaint  (i.  49.  4)  against  Tarquin  the  Proud  is  that  he 
decided  capital  cases  without  assessors,  not  that  he  allowed  no  appeal. 

*  Lange's  view  {Rom.  Alt.  i.  314)  that  under  the  kings  there  was  no  legislation, 
except  the  passing  of  the  lex  de  imperio,  cannot  be  proved  and  seems  unlikely.  Momm- 
sen's  hypothesis  {Rdm,  StaaUr,  iii.  327)  that  under  the  kings  the  comitia  were 
exclusively  legislative,  elective  and  judicial  functions  being  a  republican  innovation, 
ii  disproved  by  the  facts  presented  in  this  chapter.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  republic  brought  to  the  comitia  any  absolutely  new  functions. 
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principle  that  in  form  if  not  in  substance  the  curiae  retained  all 
the  powers  which  they  had  ever  actually  possessed. 

Judicial  business,  which  no  one  has  ever  assumed  to  be  a 
primitive  function  of  the  Roman  assembly,  needs  no  long  con- 
sideration here.  Among  the  early  Indo-Europeans  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  the  punishment  of  most  crimes  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  families  and  brotherhoods;  only  treason  and 
closely  related  offences  were  noticed  by  the  state;  and  these 
cases  were  tried  by  the  king  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly.^ 
The  religious  ideas  attaching  to  crime  and  punishment^  in  early 
Rome  suggest  that  the  priests  had  the  same  connection  with 
these  matters  there  as  among  the  Celts  and  Germans.  That 
condition  yielded  to  the  growing  authority  of  the  king,  who  is 
represented  by  the  ancients  as  wielding  an  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  people  and  as  allowing  in  capital  cases 
an  appeal  to  the  assembly  at  his  own  discretion.*  From  the 
general  conception  of  the  relation  between  king  and  assembly  as 
established  in  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  infer  that  if  the 
people  had  any  claim  to  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction,  it  must  have 
been  slight  as  well  as  vague,  and  one  which  they  were  in  no 
position  to  enforce. 

A  review  of  the  individual  kings  might  give  the  impression 
that  an  act  of  the  assembly  was  unessential  to  filling  the  regal 
office.      Not   only   were   Romulus   and   Tatius   kings   without 
election,*  but  according  to   Livy^   Numa's  appointment  was 
made  by  the  senate  alone;   and  Servius  ruled  long  and  intro^ 
duced   his   great  reforms  before   his  election.*     Tarquin  tho 
Proud  to  the  end  of   his  reign  was  neither  appointed  by  tho 
senate  nor  chosen  by  the  people.^     From   these  four  or  five 
instances  of  kings  who  ruled  without  election,  as  well  as  fro 
the  fact  that  both   the   dictatorship  —  a  temporary  return  t^ 
monarchy  —  and  the  office  of  rex  sacrorum — the  priestly  su< 
cessor  to  the  monarch  —  were  filled  by  appointment,  we  migt 

1  Schrader,  RecUUxikon^  662.  *  Grcenidge,  Ltg.  Proced,  298  L 

*  Cf.  Livy  i.  26.  8  ff.;    Cic.  Mil  3.  7;  Grcenidge,  Leg,  ProcecL  8,  305  ff. 

*  Cic.  Kep.  ii.  2.  4;   7.  13;    Livy  i.  13.  4. 

*  I.  17.  II.     Cicero  (AV/.  ii.  13.   25),  however,  supposes  he  was  elected  by 
people. 

'  Qc.  Rep.  il  21.  37;   Livy  i.  41-6;    Dion.  Hal.  iv.  8.  "^  Livy  L  49.  3- 
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infer  that  the  kingship  was  not  elective.^  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  word  interregnum,  which  could  not  have  been  invented 
in  the  republican  period  and  which  involves  the  idea  of  election, 
as  well  as  the  general  custom  of  choosing  kings  among  primi- 
tive European  peoples,  may  be  added  to  the  authority  of 
our  sources*  in  favor  of  an  elective  monarchy  in  earliest 
Rome.  The  nomination  of  the  king  by  the  competent  person 
was  perhaps  acclaimed  in  a  contio  in  some  such  way  as 
among  the  early  Germans.  Such  an  election,  we  may  sup- 
pose, was  in  the  beginning  legal  without  further  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  But  the  accession  of  a  king  was  a  momen- 
tous event  in  the  life  of  a  generation  —  far  more  important  than 
the  annual  declaration  of  war  upon  a  neighbor  —  and  the 
advantage  of  a  formal  vote  of  the  curiate  assembly,  after  its 
institution,  was  obvious  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  sacerdotes ; 
it  gave  to  the  former  the  solemn  oral  pledge  of  obedience  from 
the  citizens,  and  to  the  latter  an  opportunity  to  influence  the 
proceedings  through  the  auspices  and  through  the  manipulation 
of  the  calendar. 

Under  this  system  the  king  after  his  appointment  by  his  prede- 
cessor or  by  the  interrex,  and  after  the  acclamation  in  contio 
if  such  action  took  place,  convoked  the  curiae  on  the  first  con- 
venient comitial  day  of  his  reign,^  having  held  favorable  auspices 
in  the  morning,  and  proposed  to  them  a  rogation*  in  some 
such  form  as  the  following :  **  Do  you  consent,  and  regard  it  as 
just  and  legal,  that  I,  whom  the  populus  has  designated  king, 
should  exercise  imperium  over  you  ? "  This  rogation,  answered 
affirmatively  by  a  majority  of  the  curiae,  became  a  lex  curiata 
de  imperio.^     The  informal  acclamation,  if  it  was  the  custom, 

1  Ct  Mommsen,  /fdm,  Siaaisr.  it  6  f. 

«CCCicA*<;^.  iu  13.  25;  17.31;  18.33;  20.35;  Livy  i.  17.  10;  32.  i;  35.1, 
6;  46.  I ;   Jordan,  ICdnige  im  alt.  ItaL  25  ff.  *  Cf.  Livy  xxii.  35.  4. 

♦Cic  Ref.  ii.  13.  25  (Numa);  17.  31  (Tullas  Hostilius);  18.  33  (Ancus  Mar- 
crai);  ao.  35  (Tarquinius  Priscus). 

*  The  formula  for  the  curiate  law  it  unknown.  Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  i.  307  ff.  407  f., 
459^  461  f.,  supposes  that  it  not  only  pledged  the  people  to  obedience,  but  also 
defined  the  imperiam  and  bound  the  king  not  to  exceed  the  limitations  imposed; 
tbit  every  constitutional  modification  of  the  imperium  required  a  corresponding 
Hodifiaition  of  the  curiate  act.  Herzog,  Rom,  Siaatsverf,  u  ill  f.,  further  assumes 
tfcfll  the  law  contained  the  formula  of  treaty  on  which  in  his  opinion  the  state  rested, 
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must  have  disappeared  in  time,  and  the  passing  of  the  curiate 
law  was  looked  upon  as  the  election  proper.^ 

Concessions  to  the  people  develop  into  popular  rights.  The 
citizens,  deeply  interested  in  the  choice  of  a  man  who  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  to  represent  their  community  before 
the  gods,  lead  them  in  war,  and  exercise  over  them  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  claimed  as  their  first  active  political  right  the 
ius  suflfragii  in  the  passing  of  this  lex  curiata  de  imperio. 
Hence  after  the  institution  of  the  republic  and  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  the  curiae  clung  obstinately  to  this  inalienable 
prerogative.* 

The  development  of  the  elective  process  outlined  above  is 
offered  in  explanation  of  the  curious  phenomenon  that  under 
the  republic,  while  all  other  acts  of  the  centuriate  and  tribal 
assemblies  required  no  confirmation  by  the  curiae,  elections  by 
these  assemblies  did  require  such  a  sanction.  This  explanation 
is  the  only  one  proposed  which  accords  with  the  Roman  inter- 
pretation of  the  peculiarity.     According  to  Cicero  it  was  pro- 

and  that  before  the  age  of  written  documents  this  treaty  was  handed  down  orally 
through  the  repetition  of  the  law.  Lange's  theory,  which  runs  throughout  his  great 
work,  seems  to  rest  on  the  single  statement  of  Tacitus,  Ann,  xi.  22 :  "  Quaestores 
regibus  etiam  turn  imperantibus  instituti  sunt,  quod  lex  curiata  ostendit  a  L.  Bmto 
repetita."  But  this  statement  proves  only  that  the  quaestors  were  mentioned  in  the 
curiate  law,  and  this  circumstance  is  otherwise  explained  below,  p.  189.  That  the 
law  defined  and  limited  the  imperium  is  unlikely  (i)  because  in  early  time,  when 
the  act  had  a  real  meaning,  precise  definitions  were  unknown;  (2)  because  there  is 
no  evidence  for  it. 

P.  Servilius  RuUus  stated,  evidently  in  his  rogation,  that  the  object  of  the  curiate  act  -^^ 
to  be  passed  for  the  decemviri  provided  for  in  his  bill  was  "ut  ii  ili  (  (  miiiisliiin  ^~ 
habeant,  quos  plebs  designaverit  *'  (Cic.  L^,  Agr,  ii.  10.  26) — a  formula  probably'^C 
copied  from  earlier  laws.  From  this  statement  and  from  evidence  furnished  below^a^* 
(p.  185  f.)  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  formula  for  the  curiate  act  ran  somewhaL^  * 
like  that  for  an  election. 

^  It  is  true  that  Cicero  (p.  183,  n.  2)  supposes  the  king  to  have  been  elected  b'^  ^•^' 
the  curiate  assembly,  and  the  imperium  to  have  been  afterward  sanctioned  by  th^  -^ 
same  assembly.    This  double  vote  of  the  curiae  seems  as  improbable  as  it  was  uu^      "^ 

necessary.     We  may  reasonably  consider  the  alleged  first  vote  a  mistaken  inferenc =^ 

from  the  later  election  of  higher  magistrates  by  the  centuries.    The  assumption  k ■  '^ 

an  acclamation  as  the  first  stage  in  the  process  accords  far  better  with  primitiv       ^ 
conditions. 

'  The  people  claimed  that  the  right  to  elect  magistrates  had  come  down  to  thea 
from  Servius  TuUius;    Appian,  Lib,  112  (probably  from  Polyb.);     Livy  i.  6a 
p.  360. 
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vided  that  in  the  case  of  all  elective  magistrates  the  people 
should  vote  twice  on  each  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  correct  what  they  had  done,  if  they  repented  of  having  con- 
ferred an  office  on  any  person.  In  the  case  of  the  censors  this 
second  vote  was  cast  in  the  comitia  centuriata ;  all  other  elec- 
tive magistrates  received  it  in  the  curiate  assembly.^  Rubino* 
and  others  have  objected  that  Cicero's  interpretation  of  the 
curiate  law  is  biassed  by  his  desire  to  contrast  the  essentially 
antipopular  character  of  the  demagogue  RuUus,*  who  by  the 
terms  of  his  agrarian  law  would  deprive  the  people  of  their 
right  to  vote  even  once  in  the  election  of  officials,  with  the  wise 
and  moderate  statesmen  of  old,  who  were  so  devoted  to  the 
people  as  to  allow  them  two  opportunities  to  express  their  choice 
in  the  case  of  each  magistrate.  The  orator,  it  is  urged,  could 
not  himself  know  the  original  intention  of  the  usage ;  and  his 
interpretation  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  person  who 
proposed  the  lex  curiata  was  already  a  magistrate,  the  voting 
on  this  lex  being  subsequent  to  the  election  and  forming  no 
part  of  it.* 

In  favor  of  Cicero's  interpretation  it  may  in  the  first  place  be 
stated  that  he  was  not  simply  offering  a  conjecture  as  to  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  the  usage,  but  was  interpreting  the  formula  of  the 
law  as  it  existed  in  his  own  day.  There  would  be  no  point  to 
his  interpretation  unless  the  formula  ran  somewhat  like  that  of 
an  election ;  and  he  affirms  definitely  that  the  law  bestows  the 
magistracy  upon  a  person  who  has  already  received  the  same 
office  from  other  comitia  —  that  it  is,  in  other  words,  a  second 
bestowal  of  the  office.*  That  this  interpretation  is  not  a  mere 
invention  of  Cicero  is  proved  by  a  statement  of  Messala^  that 

^  Cic.  Lig,  Agr.  ii.  ii.  26:  ''Maiores  de  singulis  magistratibos  bis  tos  sententiam 
Icrre  rolaerunt.  Nam  cum  centuriata  lex  censoribus  ferebatur,  cum  curiata  ceteris 
patridis  magistratibns,  tum  iterum  de  eisdem  iudicabatur,  ut  esset  reprehendendi 
potestas,  si  populum  beneficii  sui  paeniteret";  cf.  10.  26;  Rep,  ii.  13.  25. 

*  R6m,  Verf,  361  f.,  379  f.  For  a  summary  of  the  various  modem  views,  see 
Nnsen,  Beiir,  tum  rdm.  Siaaisr,  42-6.  •  P.  435. 

^  It  is  not  probable  that  an  official  could  pass  the  law  for  a  colleague,  the  inten- 
tion being  that  each  higher  magistrate  should  personally  propose  and  carry  it  for 
himself;  cf.  Mommscn,  Rom,  Siaaisr,  i.  610,  n.  2. 

*  Lig,  Agr,  ii  10.  26 :  **  Hoc  inauditum  et  plane  novum,  ut  ei  curiata  lege  ma- 
gktratus  detnr,  cui  nullis  comitiis  ante  sit  datus." 

*  In  GeU.  ziii.  15.  4:  "  Magistratus  .  .  .  iustus  curiata  datur  lege.** 
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the  magistracy  in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  term  is  granted 
by  the  curiate  law.  And  the  point  maint^ned  by  Messala  is 
further  confirmed  by  that  article  of  the  agrarian  rogation  of 
P.  Servilius  Rullus  which  provides  that  the  decemviri  agris  ad- 
signandis  may,  if  necessary,  dispense  with  the  curiate  law  and 
yet  be  "  decemvirs  in  as  legal  a  sense  as  are  those  who  hold  the 
office  according  to  the  strictest  law."  ^  In  other  words,  the  per- 
son who  has  been  elected  by  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa 
is  a  magistratus,  though  not  a  magistratus  iustus  or  optimo  iure 
(optima  lege) ;  the  completion  of  all  formalities,  ending  with  a 
second  election  (by  the  curiae),  is  essential  to  the  latter. 

Optimo  iure  requires  explanation.  It  often  signifies  "with 
perfect  justice,"  "most  deservedly."^  Closely  related  to  this 
meaning  is  that  of  "perfect  formality,"  as  in  making  a  bequest* 
or  in  creating  a  sacerdos*  or  a  magistrate.*  In  this  sense  op- 
timo iure  is  interchangeable  with  optima  lege.  Developed  in 
another  direction,  either  phrase  readily  gives  the  idea  of  com- 
pleteness or  perfection  of  title,  not  only  to  property,*  but  also 
to  office.^    One  who  holds  a  perfect  title  to  a  property,  or  has 

^  In  Cic.  Lig,  Agr,  ii.  1 1.  29 :  **  Turn  ii  decemviri,  inquit,  eodem  iure  sint,  quo  qoi 
optuma  lege."  In  keeping  with  this  itatement  is  the  object  of  the  curiate  act  as 
given  by  the  Servilian  rogation  (p.  183,  n.  5). 

*  Plaut.  Mcsi.  713;  Cic  Off,  i.  31.  iii;  42.  151;  Fin,  iv.  12.  31;  Rep.  iiL  17.  27; 
Cai,  i.  9.  21;  SesL  43.  94;  Plane,  36.  88;  Marc,  I.  4;    Fam,  iii.  8.  6;   Att,  xv.  3.  2. 

'  Gaius  ii.  197:  "Proinde  utile  sit  legatum  atque  si  optimo  iure  relictum  esset; 
optimum  ius  est  per  damnationem  legati."  It  is  clear  that  this  statement  refers 
merely  to  the  form. 

♦  Fabius  Pictor,  in  Gell.  i.  12. 14 :  "  Uti  quae  optima  lege  fuit,  ita  te,  Amata,  capio." 

*  Qc.  Phil,  xi.  12.  30:  "Senatui  placere  C  Cassium  pro  consule  provinciam  opti- 
nere,  ut  qui  optimo  iure  eam  provinciam  optinuerit "  (with  all  the  formality  usual  in 
cases  of  appointment  to  that  province);  v.  16.  44:  "Sit  (Caesar)  pro  praetore  eo 
iure  quo  qui  optimo." 

•  Cic.  Har,  Resp,  7.  14  (reference  is  to  the  complete  and  perfect  title  with  which 
Cicero  holds  his  dwelling);  Phil.  ix.  7.  17  (a  burial  place  granted  by  the  state  to  a 
family  ^n-ith  a  perfect  title) ;  Lex  Agr.  {CIL,  200)  27 :  **  Is  ager  locus  dS^mneis  priva- 
tus  ita,  utei  quoi  optuma  lege  privatus  est,  esto." 

^  Lex  Col,  Gen,  ( CIL,  ii.  Supplb.  5439)  67 :  "  Quicumque  pontif(ices)  quique 
augures  c(oloniae)  G(enetivae)  I(uliae)  post  h(anc)  l(egem)  datam  in  conlegium 
pontiBc(um)  augurumq(ue)  in  demortui  damnative  loco  h(ac)  lege  lectus  cooptatusve 
erit,  is  pontif(ex)  augurq(ue)  in  c(olonia)  lul(ia)  in  conlegium  pontifex  augurq(ue) 
esto,  ita  uti  qui  optuma  lege  in  quaque  colon (ia)  pontif(ices)  auguresq(ue)  sunt 
crunt";  ch.  66:  "Ei  pontifices  c(oloniae)  G(enetivae)  I(uliac)  sunto,  ...  ita  uti 
qui  optima  lege  optumo  iure  in  quaque  colon  (ia)  pontif(ices)  augures  sunt  erunt*' 
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been  granted  a  civil  status  ^  or  an  office  *  in  a  perfectly  legal 
way,  necessarily  enjoys  all  the  immunities,  honors,  and  powers 
inherent  in  such  absolute  condition.  To  indicate  that  due  legal- 
ity has  been  observed  in  the  creation  of  a  magistrate,  and  that 
the  latter  has  accordingly  complete  possession  of  his  office,  and 
of  all  the  honors  and  powers  belonging  to  it,  the  phrase  ut  qui 
optima  lege  sunt,  erunt  is  often  inserted  in  the  formula  of  ap- 
pointment or  election.  These  words  continued  to  be  used,  for 
example,  in  the  creation  of  the  dictator  as  long  as  his  power  re- 
mained absolute,  but  after  it  became  subject  to  appeal,  they  were 
dropped.*  The  author  of  the  act  was  at  the  same  time  author 
of  the  condition  attaching  to  it  expressed  by  the  phrase  under 
consideration :  in  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  it  was  the  con- 
sul ;  in  the  creation  of  a  promagistrate  or  the  assignment  of  a 
province  it  might  be  the  senate.*  Laws  must  often  have  con- 
tained provisions  that  the  magistrates  created  under  them  should 
be  ut  qui  optima  lege.*  The  Servilian  bill  most  probably  in- 
cluded an  article  of  the  kind  for  the  decemviri  agris  adsignan- 
dis  to  be  elected  under  it  But  as  the  title  to  an  office  was 
impaired  by  any  informality  in  the  elective  process,  and  as 
Servilius  foresaw  that  the  lex  curiata  might  be  prevented  by 
tribunician  intercession  or  other  cause,  he  inserted  in  his  bill 
a  further  provision,  referred  to  above,*  that  the  decemviri  might 
be  officials  optima  lege^  even  without  the  curiate  sanction. 

Optima  le^  refen  to  the  perfection  of  their  right  to  the  sacerdotal  places  (cf.  67 
above),  whereas  optumo  iure  seems  to  apply  to  the  privileges  and  honors  attaching 
to  these  positions. 

^  Papinian,  in  Dig.  iv.  4.  31  (slaves  manumitted  in  the  way  here  described  were 
exempt  from  payment  to  maintain  their  freedom,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
emancipated  in  a  perfectly  legal  way  —  optimo  iure);  Lex  Saip.  (^CIL.  ii.  1963)  28: 
^  Ut  qui  opCumo  inre  Latini  libertini  liberi  sunt  erunt  '*  (Just  as  are,  or  shall  be, 
Latin  freedmen  or  freemen  of  best  standing);  Cic.  Verr,  II.  v.  22.  58;  "Quae  colo- 
nia  est  in  Italia  tarn  bono  iure,  quod  tarn  immune  municipium,  quod  ...  sit  usum.** 

*  Lix  Col,  Gen,  67,  quoted  in  n.  above. 

*  Fest.  198.  32;  cf.  189.  21.  Applied  to  the  censor,  dictator,  and  interrex  in  Livy 
ix.  34.  10-12,  it  has  reference  not  to  amount  of  power  but  length  of  office. 

«  See  p.  186,  n.  5. 

*  As  the  Lex  Col.  Gen.  66  f.;  p.  186,  n.  I  above.  *  P.  186. 

^  Magistratus  optnma  lege  is  the  same  as  magistratus  iustus;  cf.  Messala,  p.  185, 
n.  6.  In  this  connection  iustus  does  not  signify  legal  as  opposed  to  illegal,  but 
legally  or  technically  perfect,  correct;  cf.  for  the  meaning  "proper,"  "  perfect,"  Cic. 
Fam.  ii.  la  3  (iosla  victoria) ;  Caes.  B.  G,  i.  23  (iustum  iter) ;   Livy  i.  4.  4  (iusti  cur- 
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From  what  is  here  said  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  of  iustus 
or  optima  lege  was  not  obtained  for  a  magistrate  by  the  passing 
of  the  curtate  act  alone,  but  rather  by  due  attention  to  all  for- 
malities,^ which  were  brought  to  completion  by  that  act 

The  formula  for  the  curiate  law,  in  addition  to  its  resemblance 
to  that  for  elections,  must  have  contained  some  reference  to  the 
imperium,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  frequent  designation  of  the 
law  as  a  lex  de  imperio  by  Cicero.  From  this  phrase  modem 
writers  infer  that  the  curiate  act  conferred  the  imperium  upon 
newly  elected  magistrates.  The  question  whether  it  granted  to 
a  magistrate  powers  which  he  did  not  already  possess  will  be 
considered  below.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  state  that 
in  no  instance  do  the  ancients  speak  of  "  conferring  "  the  impe- 
rium by  the  curiate  law  or  of  deriving  the  imperium  from  that 
law  by  any  process  whatsoever.  But  mention  is  made  of  con- 
ferring the  imperium  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  or  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  in  the  centuriate  or  tribal  assembly  ^  and 
of  confirming  it  by  the  curiate  law.* 

sum  amnis);  xxxix.  2.  8  (iusto  proelio).  When  Cicero  (^Red,  in  Sen,  1 1.  27), 
accordingly,  speaks  of  the  comitia  centuriata  as  the  iusta  comitia,  he  does  not  imply 
that  the  other  comitia  and  their  acts  lack  legality,  but  rather  that  they  carry  leas 
weight ;  and  when  as  late  as  3cx>  the  patricians  claimed  that  they  alone  had  iustum 
imperium  et  auspicium  (Livy  x.  8.  9),  they  could  only  mean  that  their  right  to  these 
powers  was  better  established  than  that  of  the  plebeians.  C.  Flaminius,  consul  in 
217,  possessed  imperium,  which  he  was  actually  exercising  over  his  troops,  but  which 
was  not  iustum,  for  he  had  neglected  the  auspical  formalities  appropriate  to  the 
entrance  upon  the  consulship  (Livy  xxii.  i.  5).  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
suppose  with  Nissen,  Beitr,  z,  rom,  Staatsr,  51,  that  he  commanded  on  the  sufferance 
only  of  his  soldiers. 

^  Including  the  auspices;  see  n.  above. 

2  The  usual  expression  is  "  de  suo  imperio  curiatam  legem  tulit,"  or  "  populum 
consuluit;  "  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  13.  25;  17.  31;  18.  33;  20.  35;  21.  38;  Livy  ix.  38.  15. 
According  to  Cicero,  Phil.  v.  16.  45,  the  senate  grants  the  imperium  to  Octavianus, 
a  private  citizen.  The  interrex,  who  could  not  have  had  a  curiate  law,  nevertheless 
possessed  imperium  (Livy  i.  17.  5  f.),  and  the  absolute  imperium  was  granted  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  (Livy  iii.  4.  9;  Sail.  Cat,  29;  Hist,  i.  77.  22).  See  also  Cic. 
Leg.  iii.  3.  9 :  "  Imperia,  potestates,  legationes,  quom  senatus  creverit  populusve 
iusserit,  ex  urbe  exeunto;"  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  7.  17:  "Omnes  potestates,  imperia,  cura- 
tiones  ab  universo  populo  proficisci  convenit"  (reference  cannot  here  be  to  the 
curiate  assembly,  which  in  this  connection  Cicero  does  not  recognize  as  the  people). 
For  the  centuriate  assembly,  see  Livy  xxvi.  18.  9:  "Omnes  non  centuriae  modo  scd 

'  Cic.  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  ii.  27:  "Curiatis  eam  (potestatem)  comitiis  .  .  .  confirmavit." 
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The  consuls  and  the  praetor  were  elected  by  the  centuries, 
and  their  imperium  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiae.  The 
dictator,  too,  was  obliged  to  carry  a  curiate  law.^  But  the 
quaestors,  the  curule  aediles,  and  other  inferior  magistrates, 
after  their  election  by  the  tribes,  did  not  themselves  convoke 
the  curiae  for  sanctioning  their  election ;  the  lex  was  proposed 
in  their  behalf  by  a  higher  magistrate.*  As  the  origin  of  this 
custom  we  may  suppose  that  the  kings,  and  after  them  the 
higher  magistrates  of  the  early  republic,  used  to  ask  the  people 

etUm  homines  P.  Scipioni  imperium  esse  in  Hispania  iusserunt;  **  22.  15:  "Centu- 
nam  rero  iuniorom  seniores  consulere  voluisse,  quibus  imperium  suffragio  mandarunt.*' 
For  the  tribal  assembly,  see  T.  Annius  Luscus,  OraL  adv,  Ti,  Gnuch,  in  Fest.  314. 
^:  **  Imperium  quod  plebes  .  .  .  dederat."  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  the  tribal  assembly 
bad  power  to  abrogate  the  imperium;  Livy  xxvii.  20.  ii;  21.  1,  4;  xxix.  19.  6;  cf. 
P»  34^  3^»  367.  Also  from  Gc  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  11.  28  (**  Vidit  .  .  .  sine  curiata  lege 
<]ecemTirot  potestatem  habere  non  posse,  quoniam  per  novem  tribus  essent  consti- 
teti  '*)  we  must  infer  that  had  these  decemvirs  been  elected  in  the  regular  way,  by 
%lie  thirty-five  tribes,  they  would  have  had  the  potestas  without  a  curiate  law.  The 
phraic  nnllis  comitiis  in  1 1.  29  ("  Si  hoc  fieri  potest,  ut  .  .  .  quisquam  nullis  comitiis 
imperiom  aut  potestatem  adsequi  posset,  etc.,")  implies  that  the  imperium  or  potestas 
siay  be  obtained  in  more  than  one  form  of  comitia  —  either  the  centuriata  or  the 
tributa.  In  the  same  paragraph  he  asserts  that  on  the  principle  followed  by  Servilius, 
irfaom  he  is  assailing,  any  one  could  obtain  the  imperium  or  potestas  without  the  vote 
of  any  comitia,  for  he  does  not  consider  the  comitia  curiata  real  comitia,  seeing  that 
they  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  form.  From  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  Qcero 
believed  the  imperium  or  potestas  to  be  conferred  by  the  centuries  or  tribes  and 
merely  confirmed  by  the  curiae. 

^  Livy  iz.  38  f.;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  70.  4:  *0r  Ar  ^  re  /SevXi^  irpoAi^'cu  koX  h  hrjimt 
iwifff^^jf.  To  avoid  unnecessary  delay  the  sanctioning  act  was  probably  always 
kept  free  from  the  obligation  of  the  promulgatio  per  trinum  nundiniim;  Livy  iil.  27. 
I ;  iv.  14.  I ;  p.  396  f.  below. 

*The  consuls  proposed  the  curiate  law  for  the  quaestors;  Tac.  Ann.  x\.  22. 
That  these  inferior  officials  required  the  law  is  further  indicated  by  Cic.  PAii.  ii.  20. 
5a  For  the  lower  functionaries  in  general,  see  GelL  xiii.  15.  4.  The  agrarian 
rogation  of  Servilius  Rullus  provided  that  the  praetor  should  propose  the  law  for 
the  decemviri  agris  adsignandis  required  for  the  administration  of  his  measure; 
Qc  Lig.  Agr,  ii.  11.  28. 

That  the  magisterial  helpers  who  were  in  need  of  the  curiate  law  included  not 
only  the  quaestors  but  also  the  lictors  seems  to  be  indicated  by  Cic.  Rep,  ii.  17.  31 : 
*  Ne  insignibus  quidem  regiis  Tullus  nisi  iussu  populi  est  ausus  uti.  Nam  ut  sibi 
daodecim  lictores  cum  fascibus  anteire  '*  (the  remainder  of  the  sentence  is  miss- 
bg).  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  62.  i  ascribes  the  introduction  of  the  lictors  to  Tarquin  the 
Elder.  This  curiate  law,  however,  may  not  be  thought  of  by  Cicero  and  Dionysius 
as  a  mere  sanction,  but  rather  as  a  legislative  act  which  called  the  lictors  into  being; 
ct  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Siaaisr,  i.  372,  n.  I,  613,  n.  i. 
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for  a  pledge  of  loyalty  not  only  to  themselves  but  also  to  their 
assistants,  and  that  this  custom  continued  even  after  they  had 
come  to  be  elective  magistrates.  To  functionaries  who  lacked 
the  imperium  the  expression  lex  de  imperio  could  not  apply ; 
lex  de  potestate,  though  not  occurring  in  our  sources,  would 
be  the  appropriate  phrase. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  curiate  law  bestowed 
a  power  in  addition  to  that  received  through  election.^  Some- 
thing can  in  fact  be  said  in  favor  of  this  view.  We  are  told 
that  the  newly  elected  magistrate  could  attend  to  no  serious 
public  business  till  he  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  act:^ 
till  then  the  praetor  could  not  undertake  judicial  business ;  the 
consul  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  military  affairs*  or  hold 
comitia  for  the  election  of  his  successor.*  Some  of  Cicero's 
contemporaries  asserted  that  a  magistrate  who  failed  to  pass 
the  law  could  not  as  promagistrate  govern  a  province.*  Or  if 
without  a  curiate  law  he  made  the  attempt,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  conduct  the  administration  at  his  own  expense;^  and  if  as 
promagistrate  he  gained  a  victory  in  war,  he  was  denied  a 
triumph.^  Under  such  conditions  it  might  well  be  said  that  a 
magistrate  could  engage  in  no  serious  public  business  before  he 
had  carried  for  himself  the  sanctioning  law.  But  practice 
diverged  widely  from  these  rules.  An  act  containing  a  pro- 
vision for  the  election  of  functionaries  might  include  a  dis- 
pensing clause  to  the  effect  that  the  persons  elected  shall,  in 
the  lack  of  a  curiate  law,  "  be  magistrates  in  as  legal  a  sense  as 
those  who  are  elected  according  to  the  strictest  forms  of  law."  ^ 
Yet  even  without  this  special  provision  the  magistrate  regularly 


1  In  the  opinion  of  Ijinge,  At>«i.  AlL  L  300  ff.,  the  election  conferred  potestas 
only,  the  lex  curiata  imperium. 

*  Die  Cass,  xxxix.  19.  J. 

•Ibid.;  Cic.  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  12.  30:  "Consuli  si  legem  curiatam  non  habet,  at- 
tingere  rem  militarem  non  licet;"  Liry  t.  52.15:  "Comitia  curiata,  quae  rem 
nulitarcm  continent.**  These  statements,  howerer,  are  not,  as  some  have  imagined, 
to  the  effect  that  the  lex  curiata  confers  military  power  upon  the  magistrate. 

*  Dio  Cass.  xli.  43.  3,  *  Cic  Fam.  L  9.  25. 

*  Cic.  AtL  ir.  iSw  4 :  **  Appius  sine  lege  suo  sumptu  in  Gliciam  cogitat" 

*  Ibid. 

*  Such  an  article  tn  finTor  of  the  decemviri  agris  adsignandis  appeared  in  the 
ServiUaa  agrarian  rogatioB  of  63;  Oc  L^.  Agr.  ii.  1 1.  29;  cf.  p.  186. 
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attended  to  much  business  before  passing  the  law.     The  first 
public  act  of  the  consul,  praetor,  or  other  magistrate  was  to 
take  the  auspices,  to  determine  whether  his  magistracy  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods ;  ^  and  another  auspication  was  held  for  the 
meeting  of  the  curiae.*    It  was  customary,  too,  for  the  consul 
to  make  his  vows  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  and  to  hold  a  session 
of  the  senate,  both  of  which  acts  had  to  be  auspicated.'    These 
facts   disprove  the  theory  that  the   curiate   law  conferred  the 
auspicium.     In  the  first  session  of  the  senate  here  mentioned 
not  only  religious  affairs  but  civil  and   military   matters  of 
great  importance  were  discussed  and  finally  arranged,  all  of 
which  business  was  regularly  managed  without  a  curiate  law.* 
As  to  other  administrative  acts  it  is  probable  that  the  want  of 
a   lex  curiata  never  hindered  the  performance  of  necessary 
business  civil  or  military.     In  case  of  danger  to  the  state 
the  interrex,  who  wholly  lacked  the  curiate  law,  or  the  consul 
before  passing  the  law  could  doubtless  take  command  of  the 
sirmy;^  and  it  is  significant  that  the  unlimited  imperium  and 
judicium  were  granted  the  magistrates  not  by  the  curiae  but  by 
the  senate.^    The  law  was  indeed  considered  indispensable  to 
the  dictator  in  310.^    It  is  generally  assumed  by  the  modems 
that  C.  Flaminius,  consul  in  217,  lacked  the  law;'  their  reason 
is  the  statement  of  Livy  ®  that  he  entered  upon  his  office  not 
at  Rome  but  at  Ariminum.     The  fact,  however,  that  in  this 
year  he  carried  a  monetary  statute  before  his  departure  for 

1  According  to  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  5  f.,  those  who  are  entering  upon  an  office  past 
the  night  in  tents  and  in  the  morning  under  the  open  sky  take  the  auspices.  Livy, 
zxi.  63.  10^  states  that  the  consul  dons  his  official  robe  in  his  own  house,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  other  authority  intimates  that  the  public  auspices  were  taken 
in  his  private  house,  as  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staaisr.  i.  616,  asserts. 

*  Livy  ix.  59.  I.  •  Ibid.  xxi.  63.  9  ;  Varro,  in  GelL  xiv.  7.  9. 
^  Rubino,  Kdm.  Verf,  365  ff.  *  Monunsen,  Rom,  Siaatsr,  i.  612,  n.  I. 

*  SalL  Cat  29 :  "  Ea  potestas  per  senatum  more  Romano  magistratui  maxuma 
permittitur,  exercitum  parare,  bellum  gerere,  coercere  omnibus  modis  socios  atque 
cives,  domi  militiaeque  imperium  atque  iudicium  summum  habere;  aliter  sine  pupuli 
iossa  nullius  earum  rerum  consuli  ius  est ;  '*  HisL  u  77.  22 :  (The  senate  decreed) 
'*  nd  Appius  Claudius  cum  Q.  Catulo  pro  consule  et  ceteris  quibus  imperium  est, 
wbi  praesidio  sint  operamque  dent,  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  capiat."  The 
interpretation  which  includes  the  interrex,  Appius  Qaudius,  with  those  who  pos- 
iCHed  the  imperium  b  confirmed  by  Livy  i.  17.  5  f^  who  informs  us  that  the  im- 
perium of  an  interrex  lasted  five  days.  "^  Livy  ix.  38  f. 

*  QL  NiMen,  Beitr,  s.  rdm.  Siaatsr,  51  L  •  XXL  63.  5  £ 
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the  war  ^  proves  that  he  began  his  official  duties  at  Rome,  and 
that  Livy's  tirade  to  the  contrary  is  empty  rhetoric.  Probably 
because  he  departed  without  attending  to  the  usual  auspices, 
his  political  opponents  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  he  had 
entered  on  his  office.  But  the  army  obeyed  his  command,  his 
name  remained  in  the  fasti  as  consul,  and  his  monetary  law 
continued  in  force.  Livy,  while  complaining  at  length  of  his 
failure  to  take  the  auspices,  says  nothing  of  the  curiate  law. 
His  silence  is  significant.^  We  cannot  be  certain  that  the  lex 
curiata  was  not  passed  in  his  case ;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
imagine  that  it  was  not  and  then  draw  far-reaching  deductions 
from  our  fancy.^ 

A  more  valuable  instance  is  that  of  L.  Marcius,  elected 
propraetor  by  the  army  in  Spain  in  212.*  Although  he  could 
not  have  had  a  lex  curiata,  the  senate,  while  censuring  the 
election  because  it  transferred  the  auspices  to  the  camp,  did 
not  make  the  want  of  the  law  a  ground  for  declaring  the 
magistracy  illegal.*  A  still  more  famous  case  is  that  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  year  49,  who  with  the  Pompeian  party  fled 
from  Rome  before  carrying  a  lex  curiata,  and  yet  were  not  pre- 
vented by  this  circumstance  from  holding  military  commands 
during  their  year  of  office  or  from  continuing  in  command  into 
the  following  year  as  promagistrates.®  A  further  instance  is 
that  of  Pomptinus,  praetor  in  63,  who  had  no  curiate  law; 
nevertheless  as  propraetor  in  61  he  governed  Narboncnsis 
where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Gauls.  This  fact,  too,  is 
evidence  that  the  want  of  the  law  did  not  in  practice  debar 
from  military  commands.     From  58  to  54  he  waited  outside  the 


1  Fest.  347.  14;  p.  336  below.  ^  cf,  Lj^y  jmij,  i.  ^  ff. 

■  Nisscn,  ibid.,  supposes,  too,  that  Appius  Qaudius,  consul  in  1 79,  went  to  the 
army  without  a  curiate  law  and  for  that  reason  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey  hi»; 
Livy  xli.  10.  Livy  mentions  the  neglect  of  other  formalities,  but  makes  no  le^ 
ence  to  the  curiate  act. 

♦  Livy  XXV.  37.  5  f. ;  cf.  xxvi.  2.  I.  *  Ibid.  xxvi.  2.  2. 

'  Dio  Cass.  xli.  43.     In  this  instance  the  senate  had  conferred  dictatorial  po^ 
upon  the  magistrates  by  its  supreme  decree  (Gesar,  B.  C,  i.  5);  that  they  ^*^ 
constitutionally  in  command,  whereas  the  general  direction  of  affairs  by  Pomp^* 
however  autocratic,  was  only  informal,  is  expressly  stated  by  Dio  Cass.  xl.  43-    ^^ 
What  Nissen,  Beitr.  s.  rom.  Staatsr,  53  f.,  says  of  these  magistrates*  lack  of  miUt^"^ 
imperium  is  therefore  baseless. 
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gates  of  Rome  for  a  triumph.    The  senate  would  not  g^nt  it 
and  some  of  the  magistrates  opposed  his  efifort  to  obtain  it. 
The  privilege  was  at  last  given  him  by  the  comitia  under  pre- 
torian   presidency.^    Although  the  want  of  the  law  involved 
him  in  inconvenience,  he  finally  accomplished  his  purpose  with- 
out it.     Appius  Claudius,  consul  in  54,  insisted  that,  should  he 
fail  to  carry  the  sanctioning  act,  he  should  nevertheless,  since  he 
^was  in  possession  of  a  province  decreed  the  consuls  of  his  year  in 
accordance  with  the  Sempronian  plebiscite,  have  imperium  by 
Arirtue  of  a  Cornelian  statute  until  such  time  as  he  should  re- 
enter the  city.*     The  law  of   Sulla,    to  which   he  referred, 
probably  stated  simply  that  the  promagistrate  was  to  retain 
his  imperium  till  his  return  to  the  city,  without  mentioning  the 
curiate  law ;  and  for  that  reason  Appius  believed  the  sanction- 
ing act  to  be  unnecessary.     Cicero,  who  informs  us  of   this 
matter,  inclines  to  the  interpretation  of  Appius.     Our  conclu- 
sion, accordingly,  is  that  in  practice,  if  not  in  legal  theory,  the 
lex  curiata,  however  convenient  it  may  have  been,   was  not 
essential  to  the  government  of  a  province  or  to  a  military 
command.     It  remains  to  consider  whether  it  was  indispensable 
to  the  holding  of  comitia  centuriata  for  elections.     The  same 
Appius  Claudius  maintained  that  though   a  curiate  law  was 
appropriate  to  the  consul,  it  was  not  a  necessity,*  implying 
that  without  the  law  he  was  competent  to  perform   all  the 
functions  of  that  office.     He  and  his  colleague,  therefore,  who 
was  equally  without  the  law,*  were  ready  to  hold  comitia  for 
the  election  of  successors;  and  although  party  complications 
opposed  the  election,  no  one  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  consuls  were  incompetent ;  for  postponing  the  election  they 
resorted  to  auspical  obnuntiations  ^  and  to  prosecutions  of  the 
candidates  for  bribery.*    Their  competence  to  hold  the  elective 
comitia  is  further  established  by  the  senate's  desire  that  they 

^Gc.  Att,  iv.   18.   4;     Q,  Fr.  iii.  4.  6;  Dio  Cass,  xxxril  47;  xxxix.  65.    The 
praetor  was  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

*  Cic.  Fam,  i.  9.  25;  cf.  Q.  Fr,  iii.  2.  3;  p.  417  below. 

*  Cic.  Fam,  i.  9.  25 :  "  Appius  .  .  .  dixit  .  .  .  legem  curiatam  consuli  ferri  opus 
esse.  Decease  non  esse."  ^  Cic.  Ati,  iv.  17.  2. 

»  Oc.  AU,  iv.  17.  4;  Q.  Fr,  iii.  3.  2;  cf.  p.  ill  above. 

*  Qc  Aii.  IT.  17.  3  ff.;   18.  3;    Q,  Fr.  iii.  2.  3;  3.  2  f. 

O 
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should  hold  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.^  The  ulti- 
mate failure  of  these  consuls  to  elect  successors  was  not  owing 
to  any  one's  objecting  to  their  competence.^ 

Scholars  have  attached  great  weight  to  the  case  of  the  magis- 
trates of  49,  who  with  the  Pompeian  party,  as  has  been  stated,* 
left  the  city  before  carrying  a  lex  curiata.  Though  desiring,  in 
the  Pompeian  camp  at  Thessalonica,  to  hold  comitia  for  the 
election  of  successors,  it  was  decided  that  the  want  of  the  law 
rendered  the  consuls  incompetent  for  the  function.*  But  the 
case  requires  careful  examination.  The  Pompeians  had  with 
them  two  hundred  senators,  enough  in  their  opinion  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  their  augurs  had  consecrated  a  place  for 
taking  auspices ;  so  that  it  was  assumed  that  the  populus 
Romanus  and  the  entire  city  were  now  located  in  the  camp.* 
All  these  circumstances  clearly  imply  an  intention  to  assume  a 
temporary  transfer  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  camp  and  to  con- 
duct the  government  in  that  place  on  the  basis  of  this  con- 
stitutional fiction.  But  suddenly  the  execution  of  the  plan  was 
stopped  by  the  plea  that  the  consuls  had  no  curiate  law !  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  not  so  serious  as  Dio  Cassius  and  the 
moderns  have  supposed.  The  assumption  of  the  Pompeians 
that  the  city  of  Rome  temporarily  existed  in  the  camp  implied 
as  well  the  existence  of  a  pomerium,  within  which  the  consuls 
could  legally  have  held  a  meeting  of  the  curiae.®     Or  in  case 

1  Cic.  Att,  iv.  17.  3. 

3  The  compact  (Cic.  Att,  iv.  17.  2)  made  between  Appius  and  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship,  54,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  Memmius  and  Domitius,  candidates 
for  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year,  parties  of  the  second  part,  that  the  parties  of 
the  second  part  in  the  event  of  their  election  should  produce  three  augurs  to  testify 
that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  had  proposed  and  carried  a  lex  curiata,  or  in  failure 
to  produce  the  witnesses  should  forfeit  to  the  parties  of  the  Brst  part  a  specified  sum 
of  money,  assumes,  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  was  not  to  be  forthcoming  till  after 
the  election,  (i)  that  the  lex  curiata  was  not  essential  to  holding  the  elective 
comitia,  but  (2)  that  it  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  promagistrate.  Cicero,  who 
often  refers  to  the  postponement  of  the  elective  comitia  of  this  year,  never  inti- 
mates that  the  want  of  a  lex  curiata  stood  in  the  way. 

Varro,  consul  in  216,  must  have  found  it  extremely  difficult,  though  perhaps  not 
impossible,  after  carrying  his  lex  de  imperio  in  the  comitium,  to  complete  the  con- 
sular and  pretorian  elections  in  the  Campus  Martius  —  all  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  on  the  same  day;   Livy  xxii.  35.  4.  'P.  192. 

*  Dio  Cass.  xli.  43.  3.  Livy,  v.  52.  15,  proves  that  the  comitia  curiata  could  meet 
only  within  the  pomerium.  *  Dio  Cass.  xli.  43.  2.  •  Cf.  Uvy  v.  52.  15. 
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they  felt  any  scruple  about  the  matter,  the  senate  could  have 
decreed  the  consuls  a  dispensation  from  the  law  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  elections.  That  they  allowed  a  mere  formality 
to  baulk  them  is  out  of  the  question.  The  whole  situation 
is  made  clear  by  the  understanding  that  the  consuls  them- 
selves, or  more  probably  Pompey,  did  not  wish  elections  to  be 
held  or  a  civil  government  established  in  the  camp;  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  disturbed  still  further  the  discipline 
of  the  army  and  would  have  roused  jealousies  inimical  to 
the  cause.  On  this  interpretation  the  want  of  a  law,  especially 
as  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  afterthought,  was  a  mere 
pretext 

We  have  seen  promagistrates  whose  election  to  their  respec- 
tive offices  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  curiae  governing 
provinces  and  holding  military  commands ;  we  have  seen  con- 
suls who  lacked  the  curiate  sanction  attending  with  less  in- 
convenience to  all  their  official  duties.  The  same  looseness 
characterized  the  application  of  the  law  to  minor  officials.  The 
want  of  the  sanction  legally  involved  curule  aediles,  quaestors, 
and  all  other  officials  who  lacked  the  right  to  convoke  the 
curiae ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  that  in  54,  for  instance,  when 
the  consuls  failed  to  pass  the  law,  the  curule  aediles  and  the 
quaestors  should  have  remained  inactive  through  the  entire 
year  without  leaving  in  our  sources  some  trace  of  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  suspension  of  their  administrative 
functions.  Dio  Cassius  states  that  no  judicial  process  could 
be  undertaken  before  the  enactment  of  the  law;  nevertheless 
Qodius  as  aedile  in  56  prosecuted  Milo  before  the  people  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  sanctioning  act.^  The  quaestors  entered  office 
regularly  on  December  5 ; '  and  as  the  curiate  law  was  carried 
for  them  by  the  consuls,  they  were  necessarily  in  official  duty 
for  some  time  every  year  before  their  election  could  be  sanc- 
tioned. It  seems  clear  that  ordinarily  one  curiate  law  was 
passed  each  year,  under  the  joint  presidency  of  the  consuls  and 


»  Dio  Can.  xxxix.  19.  3.    The  date  of  the  trial  was  Feb.  7,  56;  Cic.  Q.  Fr,  it  3.  2. 

*  L£x  CorntUa  de  XX  QuaeU.  in  C/Z.  L  202 ;  Cic.  Verr,  i.  10.  30 ;  SchoL 
GronoT.  395.  Mark  Antony  when  quaestor  performed  the  functions  of  his  office 
through  the  year  without  the  sanctioning  law ;  Cic  PhiL  ii.  ao.  50. 
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praetors,  for  all  the  officials  who  required  it.^  If  that  is  true,  a 
postponement  of  the  law,  or  a  failure  to  pass  it,  affected  all  the 
magistrates  of  the  year. 

The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  wide  divergence 
between  constitutional  theory  and  actual  practice  can  find  an 
answer  only  in  the  history  of  the  curiate  assembly.  For  a  time 
after  the  founding  of  the  republic  it  remained  politically  impor- 
tant. From  the  institution  of  the  plebeian  tribunate  (494)  to 
the  enactment  of  the  so-called  law  of  Publilius  Volero  (471)  the 
curiate  assembly  elected  tribunes  of  the  plebs.^  In  390,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,'  it  voted  the  restoration  of  a  citizen  from  exile. 
Rubino^  maintained  that  this  assembly  continued  to  be  a  real 
gathering  of  the  people  to  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
215,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  brought  into 
being  a  statute  whereby  the  curiate  act  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
thirty  lictors  as  the  representatives  of  their  respective  curiae;  in 
consequence  the  sanction  was  reduced  to  a  formality.^  The 
passage  in  Festus  on  which  his  theory  depends  is  seriously 
mutilated ;  and  his  attempted  restoration  is  objectionable  chiefly 
(i)  because  it  required  no  statute  to  keep  the  people  from  attend- 
ing the  comitia  curiata,^  (2)  because  without  a  statute  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  assembly  was  valid,  if  each  voting  division  was 
represented  by  a  single  person,^  (3)  because  the  measure,  accord- 
ingly, to  be  a  relief  to  existing  conditions,  must  have  freed  the 
commander  rather  than  the  men  from  the  necessity  of  going  to 
Rome  to  enact  the  curiate  law.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
reading,^  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  the  extant   fragment 

^  It  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  singular,  the  implication  being  that  one  act  served 
for  all ;  cf.  especially  Caesar,  B,  C.  i.  6 ;   Livy  ix.  38.  15 ;   Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  19.  3. 

^  Cic.  Frag.  A.  vii.  48 :  *'  Itaque  auspicato  .  .  .  tr.  pi.  comitiis  curiatis  creati 
sunt "  ;   Dion.  Hal.  vi.  89.  i ;   ix.  41.  2  ;  cf.  Livy  ii.  56.  2  ;   p.  262  below. 

•  V.  46.  la  *  R6m.  Vtrf.  381  and  n.  2. 

*  Based  on  his  reading  of  Fesl.  351.  34  :  "  (Triginta  lictoribus  l)ex  curiata  fer- 
lur;  quod  Iianni(bal  in  propinquitate)  Komae  cum  esset,  nee  ex  praesidi(is  disce- 
dere  liceret),  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Verru(cosus  egit  per  tr.  pi.  et  Ma)rcellus  cos. 
facere  in(5tituit.'*  .  .  .  ). 

*  The  attendance  on  the  comitia  tributa  was  sometimes  as  low  as  five  to  the  tribe ; 
Cic.  Stst  51.  109. 

^  Cic.  Lig.  Agr,  ii.  7.  i6  f. ;   in  connection  with  the  preceding  note  and  p.  127. 

•  Mommsen's  restoration  is,  "  (Transit  imperium  nee  denuo  l)ex  curiata  fertur, 
quod  Hanni(bal  in  vicinitate)  Komae  cum  esset  nee  ex  praesidi(is  tuto  decedi  pc»- 
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(i)  that  in  the  year  mentioned,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  Hanni- 
bal, something  was  done  to  relieve  officers  in  the  field  from  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  Rome  to  propose  the  law  for  themselves, 
(2)  that  the  regulation  was  permanent.^  It  is  known  that  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  presided  at  the  consular  elections 
for  2I4,*  He  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  as  proconsul  was 
at  the  time  in  command  of  an  army,  were  elected.^  Down  to 
this  time  the  custom  had  probably  been  for  men  who  were 
reelected  to  an  office  or  who  passed  from  a  promagistracy  to  the 
corresponding  magistracy,  or  the  reverse,  to  reenact  the  lex 
curiata.  But  we  may  suppose  that  after  the  election  of  215 
Fabius,  fearing  that  both  he  and  Marcellus  might  be  absent  on 
military  duty  at  the  opening  of  their  official  year,  secured  the 
passage  of  a  measure,  most  likely  a  senatus  consultum,^  which 
exempted  from  the  need  of  repeating  the  curiate  law  holders  of 
the  imperium  who  were  making  the  transition  above  described. 
In  consenting  to  the  arrangement  the  senate  was  making  a  great 
sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  For  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  the  commanders  it  had  insisted  that  they  should  begin 
their  terms  with  all  due  formality  at  Rome.^  The  lex  curiata 
bad  proved  a  material  help  to  this  end.  But  now  the  person 
already  in  command  might  continue  from  year  to  year  at  his 

set),  Q.  Fabius  Msximus  Verm  (corns  M.  Clsndius  Ma)rcellus  cot.  facere  in(itita- 
eruDt)  "  ;  RUm.  Forsck.  ii.  412 ;  Kdm.  Staatsr,  i.  613,  n.  3.  Bergk,  Rhtin,  Afus, 
N.  F.  xix  (1864).  606,  with  less  success  proposes  translatione  imperii ;  cf.  also  Her- 
tog,  R6m,  Staatsverf,  i.  679.  The  passage  is  in  fact  past  healing,  though  Momm- 
jea*8  reconstruction  is  an  improTement  on  Rnbino's. 

*  The  second  inference  is  from  the  present  tense  of  the  Terb  **  fertur.** 

*  Liry  noT.  7-9. 

*  Ibid.  9.  3. 

*  Cf.  Herrog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf,  i.  679.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  the 
senatus  consultum  had  to  be  repeated  at  every  such  case  of  transition.  Lange,  Rdm. 
Alt.  ii.  175,  704  f.,  who  gives  the  measure  a  wider  constitutional  scope,  assumes  that 
it  was  a  plebiscite.  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Forsch.  ii.  413,  supposes  that  the  two  consuls 
OB  entering  office  in  214  simply  omitted  the  curiate  sanction  on  the  ground  that  they 
already  held  the  imperium,  which  was  unlimited  in  duration,  and  that  the  jurists 
accepted  this  procedure  as  constitutional.  The  specific  motive  for  this  action,  Momm- 
sen asserts,  was  the  fact  that  they  were  absent  from  Rome  at  the  opening  of  their 
official  year.  But  the  truth  is  that  they  were  both  present  (Livy  xxiv.  10  f.),  and  had 
accordingly  no  occasion  for  establishing  such  precedent  on  their  own  responsibility. 
An  they  did  in  the  matter,  then,  was  to  take  advantage  of  a  measure  already  enacted. 

*  Cf.  Ltvy  xzi.  63;  zxii.  i. 
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post,  relieved  of  the  need  of  coming  to  the  capital,  where  he 
would  be  temporarily  subject  to  senatorial  control. 

This  provision  of  215  was  therefore  an  important  step  in  the 
development  of  the  imperium ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  tended 
to  destroy  the  little  importance  still  attaching  to  the  curiate 
law.  It  seems  to  have  been  after  this  event  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  it  ^  that  the  comitia  curiata,  which  had  long  been 
declining,  became  at  last  a  mere  formality,  attended  by  none 
but  three  augurs  as  witnesses  to  the  proceedings^  and  thirty 
lictors,®  who  meekly  *  cast  the  votes  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  presiding  magistrates.^  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  whereas  the  statesman  Cicero  has  much  to  say  of  the  curi- 
ate law,  Livy  and  Dionysius  make  little  reference  to  it  Our 
conclusion  must  be  that  it  was  more  important  in  the  late 
republic  than  in  the  earlier  time.  Probably  it  nearly  fell  into 
disuse  after  215,  to  be  revived  some  time  before  Cicero.  Its 
rehabilitation  was  the  work  of  the  optimates,  for  we  find  the 
senatorial  party  chiefly  interested  in  maintaining  it  during  the 
age  of  Cicero.  Since  the  lex  curiata,  subject  as  it  was  to 
impetrative  auspices  and  to  obnuntiations,  correlated  closely 
with  the  Aelian  and  Fuflan  statutes,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
nect its  revival  closely  with  their  origin.  Cicero*  tells  us 
accordingly  that  the  comitia  curiata  have  continued  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  auspices.  The  curtailment  of  the  power  of  this 
assembly  is  analogous  to  the  curtailment  of  the  power  of  the 
king ;  as  the  latter  was  reduced,  in  the  rex  sacrorum,  to  a  shadow 
continued  merely  for  a  religious  purpose,  the  curiate  comitia 
were  likewise  reduced  to  a  shadow  maintained  in  appearance 
merely  for  keeping  up  an  ancient  custom  and  for  the  auspices 
connected  therewith,^  but  in  reality  as  a  part  of  the  religious 

^  The  existence  of  the  measure  of  215  proves  that  the  curiate  assembly  and 
curiate  law  were  at  the  time  something  more  than  a  mere  formality. 

^  Cic.  Att.  iv.  17.  2;  cf.  p.  113,  194,  n.  2.  The  Ciceronian  passage,  our  only 
authority  on  this  point,  seems  to  imply  a  custom.  •  Cic.  Leg,  Agr,  it  12.  3a 

*  On  the  servility  of  the  lictors,  see  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  29.  72  ;   Pis.  22.  53. 

*  That  the  comitia  curiata  were  no  longer  attended  by  the  people  in  the  time  of 
Gcero  is  attested  by  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  11.  27:  ''Curiatis  .  .  .  comitiis,  quae  vos  non 
initis  "  ;  cf.  n.  6. 

*  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  11.  27.     On  the  Aelian  and  Fufian  statutes,  see  p.  1 1 6,  358  f. 

^  Cic.  J^,  Agr,  ii.  12.  31 :  "  Illis  (comitiis)  ad  speciam  atque  ad  usurpationem 
vetustatis  per  .  .   .  lictores  auspiciorum  causa  adumbratis." 
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machinery  operated  with  more  or  less  effect  for  controlling 
refractory  office-holders.  During  the  age  of  Cicero  the  senate 
strove  to  uphold  its  theory  of  the  necessity  of  the  law,  while 
individuals  in  office  and  even  the  entire  group  of  magistrates 
for  the  year  looked  upon  it  as  appropriate  indeed  but  unes- 
sential to  their  functions.  At  its  best  the  theory  could  be  but 
partially  realized  in  practice. 

Naturally  the  lictors  never  refused  to  vote  the  lex  curiata, 
but  it  was  often  prevented  or  delayed  by  the  intercession  of  the 
plebeian  tribunes.^  As  we  hear  nothing  of  such  action  of  the 
tribunes  in  the  early  republic  we  may  well  conclude  that  it  was 
a  late  usurpation.  Their  veto  could  be  offset  by  a  special 
resolution  of  the  people  for  dispensing  the  persons  elected  from 
the  need  of  the  curiate  sanction.^  In  destroying  the  tribunician 
power  Sulla,  perhaps  consciously,  strengthened  the  lex  curiata 
as  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  senate.  He  did  not  treat  the 
subject,  however,  with  his  usual  precision;  for  in  54  we  find 
Appius  Claudius  appealing  to  a  Cornelian  law  in  justification  of 
his  intention  to  govern  a  province  without  the  sanction.'  The 
procedure  of  Appius  must  have  robbed  the  sanctioning  act  of 
the  little  vitality  which  it  still  possessed.  With  the  downfall 
of  the  republic  it  fell  completely  into  disuse.^ 

I.  Comparative  View:  Spencer,  H.,  Principles  of  Sociology^  ii.  chs.  viii, 
iz ;  Post,  A.  H.,  Grundlagen  des  RechtSy  130-6 ;  Die  Anfange  des  Stoats-  und 
Recktsieben,  113  f. ;  Jenks,  £.,  History  of  Politics,  chs.  ix,  xi,  xii ;  Schrader,  O^ 
RealUxikoHy  923-5;  Sprachv.  u.  Urgesch,  ii»  (1907).  376;  Lcist,  B.  W.,  Ali- 
eariuhes  Jus  Gentium,  see  index,  s.  Jus ;  AU-arisches  Jus  Ciinley  i.  337  ff., 
368  ff.  (£u,  ius,  lex) ;  Hirt,  H.,  Indogermanen^  ii.  522-31  (fundamental 
ideas  of  right  and  law) ;  Brunner,  H.,  Deutsche  Rechisgeschichte,  i.  128-32; 
Schr5der,  R.,  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Rechtsgeschichtey  21-7;  Cramer,  J., 
Verfassungsgeschickte  der  Germanen  und  Kelten  (Berlin,  1906) ;  Seeck,  O., 
Geukichie  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  i.  212-4;  Kovalevsky,  M., 
Modern  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Russia,  chs.  iv,  v ;  Ginnell,  L.,  Brehon 
Laws,  ch.  iv ;  Hermann-Thumser,  Griech,  StaatsaltertUmer,  67-9  (Homeric)  ; 
166-76  (Lacedaemonian)  ;  504-38  (Athenian)  ;  Gilbert,  G.,  Constitutional  An- 
tiquities of  Sparta  and  Athens,  50-2  (Lacedaemonian)  ;  285-310  (Athenian) ; 

^  Gc  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  ix  30 :  "Consulibus  legem  curiatAm  ferentibus  a  tribunii 
plebit  saepe  est  intercesium  ^  ;  cf.  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  19.  3. 

*  Cic  Lig,  Agr,  ii.  11.  29;  p.  227  aboTC. 

*  Cac  Fam,  L  9.  25;  p.  193  above.  ^  Henog,  R6m,  Staatsverf,  iL  905. 
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Buchholzy  E.,  Homerische  Realien^  ii.  24-7;  Seymour,  T.  D.,  Ufe  in  tht 
Horn,  Age,  101-9;  Moreau,  F.,  Les  assemblies  politiques  d^apres  P/liade  et 
rOdyssie,  in  Revue  des  itudes  Grecques,  vi  (1893).  204-50;  Finsler,  G.,  Das 
homerische  Konigtum,  in  N*  Jahrb,  fur  kl.  Alt.  ix  (1906).  313-36;  Fustel 
de  Coulanges,  Ancient  City,  216  f.,  244  if.,  329;  Histoire  des  institutions  pali^ 
tiques  de  Vancienne  France:  Lm.  Gaule  Romaine  (1891);  V invasion  ger* 
manique  (1891) ;  La  monarchie  Franque  (1888);  Farrand,  L.,  Bcms  of 
American  History,  see  index,  s.  Council ;  Bemhoft,  F.,  Stoat  und  Recht  der 
r6m,  Konigszeit,  145-56. 

II.  The  Comitia  Curiata  :  Schulze,  C  F.,  Von  den  Volksversamntlungen 
der  Rdmer,  282-307 ;  Newman,  On  the  Comitia  Curiata,  in  Classical  Museum, 
XX  (1848).  101-27;  Mommsen,  Die  patricisch-pUbejischen  Comitien  der 
RepubUk,  in  Rdm,  Forschungen,  i.  140-50 ;  Nichtexistenz  patricischer  Sonder^ 
versammlungen  in  repubUkanischen  Zeit  ibid.  i.  167-76;  Burgerschafi  und 
Senat  der  vorgeschichtlichen  Zeit,  ibid.  i.  269-84 ;  Die  lex  curictta  de  imperio^ 
in  Rhein,  Mus.  N.  F.  xiii  (1858).  565-73;  History  of  Rome,  bk.  1.  ch.  v; 
R6m,  Staatsrecht,  i.  609-1 5  ;  iii.  33-42,  316-21 ;  Obudzinski,  Die  Kuriat-  umf 
Centuriatkomitien  der  Rdmer;  Kappeyne  van  de  Coppello,  J.,  Comitien^  60- 
86 ;  Hallays,  A.,  Comices  d  Rome,  ch.  i ;  Morlot,  £.,  Comices  llectoraux,  ch.  ii; 
Soltau,  W.,  Altrdm.  Volksversammlungen,  37-106 ;  Humbert,  G.,  Comitia,  in 
Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet.  i.  1374-7;  Liebenam,  W.,  Comitia:  I,  Curiata^ 
in  Pauly-Wissowa, -^^aZ-^^ry^/.  iv.  682-6;  Curiata  Lex,  ibid.  iv.  1826-30; 
HUllmann,  K.  D.,  C/rsprUnge  der  rdm.  Verfassung,  96-8;  Rubino,  J.,  R6m. 
Verfassung  und  Geschichte,  233  if. ;  Madvig,  J.  N.,  Verfassung  und  Vet' 
waltung  des  rSm.  Stcuttes,  i.  222-6;  Lange,  L.,  R6m,  AltertUmer,  i.  396-413; 
Mispoulet,  J.  B.,  Institutions  politiques  des  Romains,  i.  194-203 ;  Willems,  P., 
Droit  public  Romain,  49-54;  Herzog,  E.,  Rdm.  Staatsverfassung,  i.  106-18, 
1059-65;  Schiller,  H.,  Rom.  Alt.  iv.  628  f.;  Karlowa,  O.,  Rdm.  Rechts- 
geschichte,  i.  48-54,  382-4;  Greenidge,  A.  H.  J.,  Roman  Public  Life,  250  f.; 
Legal  Procedure  of  Cicero* s  Time,  297-307 ;  Abbott,  F.  F.,  Roman  Political 
Institutions,  14  f.,  18-20,  252  f. ;  Voigt,  M.,  XII  Tafeln,  i.  97-124  (ethical 
laws,  &s,  ius,  etc.) ;  Leges  regiae,  in  Abhdl.  d.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wiss.  vii 
(1879).  555-826;  Bemhoft,  ibid.  145-160;  Genz,  H.,  Das  patricische  Rom, 
51  if ;  Seeley,  J.  R.,  Uvy,  62-70;  Munderloh,  Aus  der  Zeit  der  Quiriten, 
4  f . ;  Clason,  D.  O.,  Kritische  Erorterungen  Uber  den  rdm.  Staat,  1-30; 
Hoifmann,  E.,  Patricische  und  piebeiische  Curien;  Nissen,  A.,  Beitriige  zum 
rdm.  Staatsrecht,  39  ff. ;  Le  Jeune,  M.  L.,  Vimperium  des  magistrats  de  Rome 
sous  le  Ripublique;  Schwegler,  A.,  Rdm.  Geschichte,  i.  663-7;  Ihne,  W., 
History  of  Rome,  i.  113  f.;  Peter,  C,  Geschichte  Roms,  i.  59  f. ;  Dunning, 
W.  A.,  History  of  Political  Theories  Ancient  and  Medicteval,  107  ff.; 
Willoughby,  W.  W.,  Political  Theories  of  the  Ancient  World,  ch.  xvi; 
Nettleship,  H.,  Contributions  to  Latin  Lexicography,  497-500  (ins),  515-7 
(lex) ;  Rothstein,  M.,  Suffragium,  in  Festschrift  zu  Otto  Hirschfelds  6(f"^ 
Geburtstage,  30-3 ;  Botsford,  G.  W.,  Lex  Curiata,  in  Pol.  Sci.  Quart,  xxiii 
(1908).  49^-517- 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA 

I.   In  the  Early  Republic 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Roman  historians  the  centuri- 
ate  assembly,^  planned  by  Servius  Tullius,  came  into  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  republic ;  its  earliest  act  in  their  opinion 
was  the  election  of  the  first  consuls  ^  and  its  earliest  statute  the 
Valerian  law  of  appeal.'  Though  they  could  not  know  pre- 
cisely when  it  voted  for  the  first  time,  they  were  right  in  under- 
standing it  to  have  been  the  basal  comitia  of  the  republic  during 
the  patrician  supremacy.  It  may  not  have  been  instituted  till 
some  time  after  the  downfall  of  the  kingship,^  and  it  certainly 

^  Tbis  chapter  historically  follows  ch.  ir. 

*  Lhry  L  60.  4.  This  is  the  first  act  which  Li^y  records,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that 
the  last  king  nerer  consulted  the  people  ;  L  49.  3.  His  view  harmonizes  with  that 
of  Dionytias,  vt,  40.  3,  that  Servius  intended  to  resign  his  office  and  establish  a 
lepttbhc,  had  he  lived. 

*  Qc.  Rep,  ii  31.  53 :  "(Valerius  Poplicola)  legem  ad  populnm  tnlit  earn,  quae  cen- 
tariatis  comitiis  prima  lata  est."  Dionysius,  iv.  20.  3,  supposes  that  Servius  actually 
vied  this  assembly  for  elections,  legislation,  and  declarations  of  war,  that  Tarquin  the 
Proud  set  aside  the  Servian  arrangement  (iv.  43.  i),  which  was  restored  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic.  The  first  of  these  ideas  is  an  inference  from  republican 
uiage«  not  based  on  knowledge  of  any  definite  act  of  the  assembly  in  the  regal  period. 
la  this  matter,  Soltau,  Altrdm,  Volksversamml,  264,  has  given  him  too  much  credit 

*  An  objection  to  the  view  represented  by  Soluu,  ibid.  270-5,  that  the  cooperation 
of  the  army  in  the  overthrow  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  caused  its  immediate  transforma- 
tion into  the  comitia  centuriata,  is  that  we  have  no  ground  for  accepting  as  historical 
the  details  of  the  overthrow  to  which  he  calls  attention.  In  p.  285-96  he  attempts 
to  reconstrnct  the  earliest  constitution  of  the  republic  on  the  theory  that  the  army 
elected  the  consuls  (283),  that  for  a  time  those  who  were  not  actually  on  military 
dnty  were  excluded  from  a  vote  in  the  centuriate  assembly.  The  sources  give  no  in- 
fbn&ation  regarding  such  an  assembly,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  it,  at  least  as 
a  cegolar,  recognized  institution,  for  any  period  however  early.  Lange,  Rom.  Alt, 
L  465*  supposes  that  with  the  founding  of  the  republic  the  assembly  began  to  diverge 
from  the  army,  the  two  institutions  having  previously  been  identical;  cf.  Guiraud,  in 
Rev.  hist  zvii  (1881}.  I. 
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did  not  reach  its  full  complement  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-three 
centuries  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  that  event 

Through  the  early  republic  Rome  was  engaged  in  an  almost 
unceasing  struggle  for  existence.  The  army  was  constantly  in 
the  field ;  and  the  consuls  from  the  praetorium  issued  their  com- 
mands for  the  protection  and  the  government  of  the  city.  Their 
measures,  after  discussion  in  the  council  of  war,  they  must  often 
have  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  army.  The  military  contio 
was  sometimes  summoned  for  exhorting  the  men,^  for  promising 
the  reward  of  spoil  in  case  of  victory,*  for  reprimanding  as  well 
as  for  encouraging.^  On  one  occasion  the  master  of  horse,  call- 
ing a  contio  of  soldiers,  appealed  to  them  for  protection  from 
the  dictator,*  and  they  replied  with  a  shout  that  they  would  allow 
no  harm  to  befall  him.*  Thereupon  the  dictator  summoned  an- 
other contio  to  witness  the  court-martial  of  the  rebellious  officer.* 
On  another  occasion  the  consuls  asked  the  soldiers  to  decide  a 
question  by  acclamation,  and  they  obeyed.^  We  hear  of  tfie 
adjournment  of  a  meeting  on  the  motion  of  a  military  tribune.® 
After  a  victory,  honors  and  rewards  were  granted  by  vote  of  the 
soldiers.^  For  acclamation,  the  regular  form  of  voting,^^  was 
sometimes  substituted  a  division  of  the  army  to  right  and  left 
for  the  sake  of  silence."  A  military  assembly,  meeting  at  Veil, 
decided  upon  the  appointment  of  Camillus,  then  in  exile,  to  the 
dictatorship,  and  despatched  the  resolution  to  Rome.^  In  the 
year  357  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  held  a  tribal  assembly  of  his 
troops  at  Sutrium,  and  passed  in  it  a  law  which  imposed  a  tax 
of  five  per  cent  on  the  manumission  of  slaves.^*  Long  afterward 
the  army  in  Spain  elected  a  propraetor.^*  It  may  be  that  much, 
other  political  business  was  decided  by  the  army  in  the  troub- 
lous times  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  kings.  Althougb. 
such  acts  were  valid,  they  were  always  of  an  exceptional  nature,^ 
and   they  ran  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  whictx 

1  Livy  ix.  13.  I.  *  Livy  vii.  16.  4.  •  Livy  v.  28.  7;  vii.  36.  9. 

*  Livy  viii.  31.  '  Ibid.  32.  I.  •  Livy  viii.  32  f. 

^  Livy  X.  19.  II.  *  Livy  vii.  36.  9.  •  Ibid.  ch.  37,  especially  §  9» 

^  Cic.  Fam,  xi.  13.  3  ;  Livy  vii.  37.  9 ;    viii.  32.  I ;   ix.  13.  I  ;    x.  19.  II ;    xxviii. 

26.  12;  xl.  36.  4;  xlii.  53.  I;   Dion.  Hal.  iii.  13.  I. 

*^  Livy  vii.  35.  i  f.  ^^  Livy  v.  46.  5  if.  *•  Livy  vii.  16.  7;  p.  297. 
"  Livy  xxvi.  2.  2  (211  B.C.).    On  the  military  contio,  see  also  p.  140. 
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granted  to  all  the  citizens,  not  to  those  merely  who  chanced  to 
be  on  military  duty,  a  voice  in  the  decision  of  such  public  affairs 
as  came  before  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  centuriate  assembly,  having  developed  from 
the  army,  showed  pronounced  military  features.  It  could  not 
be  convoked  within  the  pomerium,  for  the  reason  that  the  army 
had  to  be  kept  outside  the  city ;  ^  before  the  reform  it  met  ordi- 
narily in  military  array  under  its  officers  and  with  banners  dis- 
played ;  ^  the  usual  place  of  gathering  was  the  Campus  Martins; 
and  no  one  but  a  magistrate  cum  imperio  could  under  his  own 
auspices  convoke  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  vote.^  For  these 
reasons  it  was  frequently,  even  in  official  language,  termed  ex- 
erdtus>  The  use  of  this  word,  however,  should  not  mislead  us 
into  supposing  that  the  assembly  was  an  actual  army.  Though 
Dionysius^  represents  the  first  meeting  as  armed  —  a  mere  sup- 
position, apparently  to  account  for  its  known  military  features 
—  the  fact  is  that  the  citizens  carried  weapons  to  none  of  the 
assemblies.^  Strictly,  too,  the  centuriate  gathering  was  termed 
exercitus  urbanus  in  contrast  with  the  real  army  designated 
as  exercitus  armatus  or  classis  procincta.^    The  facts  thus  far 

^  Laelins  Felix,  Lih,  ad,  Mtu,  in  Gell.  xv.  27.  5 :  ^  CenturiaU  autem  comitia  intra 
pomeriam  fieri  nefas  esse,  quia  exercitum  extra  urbem  imperari  oporteat,  intra  urbem 
imperari  ins  non  sit." 

*  Dion,  HaL  rii.  59.  3 :  Zvrjfii  Ik  rh  w\^9o\  tU  rh  wp6  r^t  wtiKum  'Aptiow  wtHlow 
^w6  X«x*>**'  *>'  ^^fjutloit  rrr ay fjJpow  Ao'WMp  4p  wo\i/uip;  p.  21 1.  During  the  session 
Jaaicnlum  was  occupied  by  a  garrison,  aboTe  which,  in  view  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
waved  a  flag;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  27;  cf.  GclL  xv.  27.  5. 

*  P.  104,  140  U  244- 

*  Camm,  Consuiar,  in  Varro,  Z.  £.  vi.  88;  Livy  xxxix.  15.  Ii;  Laelius  Felix,  in 
GelL  XV.  27.  5;  Fest.  ep.  103;  Macrob.  Sat,  L  16.  15;  Scrv.  in  Aen,  viii.  1.  Momm- 
■en,  Rdm,  Staaisr,  iiL  216,  294,  n.  2,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  centuriate  assembly 
was  termed  exercitus  because  it  met  for  military  exercise  on  the  Campus  M artius. 
Bat  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  assembly  ever  took  such  exercise  ;  in  fact  the  drill 
of  the  proletarian  mob  would  be  hardly  less  ridiculous  than  that  of  the  nonagenarians, 
both  of  whom  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  assembly. 

*  IV.  84.  5.  *  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  iii.  216  and  n.  3. 
'  Fabius  Pictor,  Ann,  i,  in  Gell.  x.  15.  3  f.:      "Dialem  flamincm  .  .  .  religio 

est  classera  procincUm  extra  pomerium,  id  est,  exercitum  armatum,  videre  ;  idcirco 
rarenter  flamen  Dialis  creatus  consul  est,  cum  bella  consulibus  mandabantur.'* 
There  was  no  objection  to  this  flamen's  seeing  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  the  armed 
centwtes  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  see.  Cf.  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  93:  <*  Alia  de  causa 
Ilk  magistratus  (quaestor)  non  potest  exercitum  urbanum  convocare  ;  censor,  consul, 
dictator,  interrex  potest,  quod  censor  exercitum  centuriato  constituit  quinquennalem. 
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adduced  amply  warrant  us  in  refusing  to  consider  the  voting 
assembly  an  army. 

But  some  imagine  the  censorial  assembly  for  the  assess- 
ment and  lustration  of  the  citizens  to  have  been  an  army.^  For 
this  view  they  rely  upon  Dionysius,^  who  states  that  the  people 
came  armed  to  the  first  lustrum,  and  upon  an  uncertain  passage 
from  the  Censoriae  Tabulae,  quoted  by  Varro,'  which  possibly 
speaks  of  the  citizens  in  the  lustral  assembly  as  armatl  If 
this  word  should  be  supplied  in  the  passage,  it  might  refer  to 
an  inspection  of  arms  of  the  men  of  military  age;*  but  that 
circumstance  would  by  no  means  imply  that  all  who  attended 
the  lustrum  were  armed  or  were  liable  to  military  duty.  It  is 
certain  that  as  the  census-taking  had  primary  reference  to 
property  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  taxes  and  other  bur- 
dens of  citizenship,  those  only  were  summoned  who  were  legally 
capable  of  holding  property  in  their  own  name.  The  list 
excluded  all  the  men  "in  patris  aut  avi  potestate,"  however 
liable  they  were  to  military  duty,*  as  well  as  the  women  and 

cum  lustrare  et  in  urbem  ad  vexillum  dncere  debet.*'  But  the  tenn  ezercttns  orbanns 
sometimes  denotes  the  body  of  men  enlisted  for  military  service  from  those  who  were 
ordinarily  exempt ;  Uvy  xxiL  ii.  9. 

^  M ommsen,  Rdm.  Staatsr.  iii.  265,  supposes  that  in  the  original  form  of  census- 
taking  the  citizens  were  so  arranged  in  companies  under  their  leaders  as  to  constitate 
an  army  ready  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  But  the  only  citation  he  offers  (Dion. 
Hal.  ii.  14,  perhaps  for  iv.  22.  I  ;  see  n.  below)  has  no  bearing  on  the  matter. 

'  IV.  22,  i :  KcXei^tf'at  robt  vokir at  Ararrat  9VPt\Btlp  clt  t6  tUyiffrow  tQw  wp6 
rrit  r6\€(at  vtBlup  ^xovrat  rk  SxXa  koX  rd^ar  roi)t  0'Zrrect  jcard  rAif  icoU  rods 
re^i)t  4p  0(iXa77c  koX  robt  iffraXfUpovt  rhw  ^iKiKhw  brXifffibp  4w  roU  l9loa  ^icdrrovt 
X^X^*'  KaOapfi^p  a&rQp  ^oci(<raro. 

'  Z.  Z.  vi.  86  :  "  Censor  .  .  .  praeconi  sic  imperato  nt  viros  rocet.  .  •  . 
Omnes  quirites  pedites  armatos,  privatosque  curatores  omnium  tribuum,  si  quis  pro 
se  sive  pro  alio  ratinnem  dari  volet,  vocato  in  licium  hue  ad  me"  (Mommsen's 
reading,  /^om.  Staatsr,  ii.  361,  n.  6).  Spengel  reads,  **  Omnes  quirites,  (equites) 
pedites,  magistrates  privatosque,  curatores,**  etc.,  in  which  armatos  does  not  appear. 

^  Such  an  inspection  by  the  censors,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  fallen  early  into 
disuse  (cf.  Mommsen,  ibid.  iiL  397);  but  we  could  more  reasonably  suppose  that 
the  inspection  of  the  arms  and  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  men  always  belonged 
to  the  officers  who  attended  to  the  levy;   Polyb.  vi.  20. 

'  Cf.  Livy  xliiL  14.  8 :  *'  Censores  edixerunt  .  .  .  qui  in  patris  aut  avi  potes- 
tate essent,  eorum  nomina  ad  se  ederentur.*'  The  father  gave  the  census  of  his  son; 
FesL  ep.  66 :  **  Duicensus  (census  of  two)  dicebatur  cum  altero,  id  est  cum  filio 
census;  **  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  36.  3.  The  son  was  classed  according  to  the  census  of  the 
father;   Livy  xxiv.  11.  7. 
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children.^  All  such  persons  were  reported  by  the  father  or 
guardian.  It  included,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  were 
exempt  from  military  service  on  account  of  age,  physical  con- 
dition, or  want  of  the  necessary  property  qualification.  Hence 
the  censorial  assembly  could  not  have  been  identical  with  the 
army.  Furthermore  the  centuriate  assembly  was  not  a  basis  for 
the  levy.^  On  the  contrary,  the  soldiers  were  enrolled  directly 
from  the  tribes.^  These  facts  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
relation  between  the  army  and  the  assembly  must  have  been 
one  of  origin  only ;  the  organization  of  the  assembly  developed 
from  that  of  the  army,  but  at  no  time  was  the  political  assembly 
an  army  or  the  army  otherwise  than  exceptionally  or  irregularly 
a  political  assembly.  The  truth  is  that  an  army  regularly 
officiating  as  a  political  body  would  require  for  its  explanation 
two  revolutions  —  one  to  bring  it  into  existence  and  another  to 
abolish  it ;  but  of  both  cataclysms  history  is  silent 

The  growth  of  the  political  from  the  military  organization 
was  somewhat  as  follows.  After  the  Romans  had  determined 
to  use  the  centuries  regularly  as  voting  units  for  the  decision  of 
questions  not  purely  military,  they  proceeded  forthwith  to  extend 
the  organization  so  as  to  include  all  the  citizens.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  men  of  military  age  who  were  free  from  duty  for  the 
time  being,  or  who  had  served  the  required  number  of  cam- 
paigns—  sixteen  in  the  infantry  or  ten  in  the  cavalry*  —  or 
who  were  exempt  on  account  of  bodily  infirmity  or  for  any  other 
reason,  had  to  be  admitted  to  the  junior  centuries,  thus  mate- 
rially increasing  their  number  and  making  them  unequal  with 
one  another.  In  a  state,  too,  in  which  great  reverence  was  paid 
to  age  the  seniors  could  not  be  ignored.  They  were  accordingly 
organized  in  a  number  of  centuries  (84)  equal  to  that  of  the 
juniors — an  arrangement  which  made  one  senior  count  as  much 
as  three  juniors.*    The  mechanics  who  were  liable  to  skilled 

*  Qc  Ltg.  iiL  3.  7  ;  Dion.  Hal.  hr.  15.  6  ;  ▼.  75.  3  ;  GcU.  iv.  20.  3  fil 

*  Notwithstanding  Genz,  Centuriatuerf,  1 1 ;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  i.  477. 

*  Polyb.  vi  20  ff.  The  Romans  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  principle  held 
for  the  earliest  times ;  Varro,  Z,  Z.  t.  89 ;  Dion.  HaL  iv.  14 ;  cf.  Soltaa,  Altrdm. 
VdkwersammL  337.  *  Polyb.  vi.  19.  2. 

*  The  five  classes  contained  accordingly  80^  20,  20,  20,  and  28  centuries  respec- 
tively ;  cf.  p.  66  1,  77  ;  see  also  table  on  p.  210.  A  great  difference  exists  between 
Ltvy  and  Dionjrsius,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cicero,  on  the  other,  as  to  the  number  of 
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service  in  the  army  ^  were  then  grouped  for  voting  purposes  in 
two  centuries,  that  of  the  smiths  and  that  of  the  carpenters,^ 
based  on  the  two  guilds  in  which  these  artisans  were  akeady 
organized.^  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  classes  with  which 
they  were  associated.  Livy^  adds  them  to  the  first  class. 
Cicero,*  too,  places  a  century  of  carpenters  with  that  g^oup, 
making  no  mention  of  the  smiths,  whereas  Dionysius  ^  assigns 
both  centuries  of  mechanics  to  the  second  class.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  information 
as  to  this  point  was  not  contained  in  the  censorial  document 
from  which  the  annalist  (Fabius  Pictor)  drew  his  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  comitia  centuriata ;  the  Romans  knew  only  by  tradi- 
tion that  the  industrial  centuries  were  associated  in  the  assembly 
with  one  of  the  higher  classes.  The  weight  of  authority  inclines 
in  favor  of  the  first  class,  and  the  reason  for  the  respectable 
place  occupied  by  the  mechanics  is  the  high  value  placed  on 
their  service  in  early  time.^  In  like  manner  the  trumpeters 
(tubicines,  liticines)  and  the  homblowers  (comicines)  were 
grouped  each  in  a  century  for  voting  in  the  comitia,®  also  on 

centuries  in  the  highest  class.  Cicero  i^Rep.  ii.  22.  39:  "Nunc  rationem  yidetis 
esse  talem,  ut  equitum  centuriae  cum  sex  suffragiis  et  prima  dassis  addita  centaria, 
quae  ad  summum  usum  urbis  fabris  tignariis  est  data,  LXXXVIIII  centurias  ha- 
bebat ")  states  that  the  eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  the  centuries  of  the  Brst  class, 
and  one  century  of  mechanics  amounted  to  eighty-nine,  which  would  give  but  seventy 
to  the  Brst  class.  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
Cicero,  while  professing  to  describe  the  earlier  centuriate  system,  had  in  mind  a 
formative  stage  of  the  new  organization,  in  which  the  Brst  class  comprised  seventy 
centuries  ;  p.  67,  215,  n.  2.  On  the  number  in  the  Bfth  class,  see  p.  66,  77,  20S. 
>  P.  68. 

*  The  two  are  mentioned  by  Livy  i.  43.  3  and  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  1 7.  3  ;  vii.  59.  4. 
Pliny,  N,  H.  xxxiv.  i.  i,  speaks  of  a  guild  of  coppersmiths,  and  Plut.  Num,  17,  refers 
to  the  same  guild  and  to  that  of  the  carpenters,  ascribing  both  to  Numa  as  founder. 
Cicero,  Rep,  ii.  22.  39  ;  Orat,  46.  156,  mentions  only  the  century  of  carpenters. 
Placing  this  century  with  the  Brst  class,  he  either  overlooks  that  of  the  smiths  or 
wishes  to  reckon  it  with  the  second  class  (cf.  Huschke,  Verf,  des  Serv.  153).  As 
he  reckons  the  total  number  of  centuries  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-three,  he  has 
allowed  for  both. 

•  Plut.  Num.  17  ;  also  n.  above.  *  I.  43.  3. 

*  Rep.  ii.  22.  39  ;  cf.  n.  2  above. 
•IV.  17.  3. 

'  Cf.  Smith,  Rom.  Timokr,  91  f.  with  citations. 

•  Cic.  Rep.  iu  22.  40  ;  Livy  i.  43. 7  ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  17.  3  f. ;  vii.  59.  5  ;  cf.  Varro, 
Z.  Z.  V.  91  ;  Cato,  in  Cell.  xx.  2. 
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the  basis  of  their  guild  organizations.^  The  accensi  velati,  who 
as  we  are  informed  followed  the  army  in  civilian  dress  and  with- 
out weapons,^  also  received  a  centuriate  organization.  As  to 
the  number  of  centuries  belonging  to  them  opinion  has  differed. 
Some,  formerly  including  Mommsen,®  have  assumed  two.  Livy,* 
however,  gives  but  one  century ;  Cicero  *  seems  to  have  only 
one  in  mind ;  and  in  imperial  time  there  was  a  single  collegium, 
or  century,  of  accensi,*  probably  a  survival  of  the  old  political 
group.  These  considerations  led  Mommsen  to  abandon  his 
former  view,  to  assume  instead  a  single  century  of  the  kind ; 
and  recent  writers  are  inclined  to  follow  him.^  Lowest  in  rank 
of  the  supernumerary  centuries  was  that  of  the  proletarians.* 
The  government  so  designated  those  citizens  who  owned  no 
land,*  and  hence  were  poor.  They  were  exempt  from  military 
duty,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  served  with  arms  furnished  by 
the  state.^*  Though  few  in  the  beginning,  their  number  grad- 
ually increased  till  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  ^^  it  exceeded  all  the 
five  classes  together.  At  some  time  in  the  early  history  of  the 
comitia  centuriata  they  were  formed  into  a  century  and  given 
one  vote,^  which  was  not  counted  with  any  class  but  was  reported 

^  Flat.  Num,  17,  speaks  of  only  one  guild  of  musicians,  the  pipers.  But  the  cor- 
udnes  formed  a  guild  in  imperial  times  ;  CIL.  vt  524.  The  two  centuries  were 
vnited  in  the  collegium  aeneatorum ;  Fest.  ep.  20 ;  CIjL  vt  10220  f. ;  Domazewski, 
in  Fsulj-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iii.  1954.  *  P.  68,  80. 

•  Mm.  Trib,  137,  accepted  by  Genz,  Centurienverf,  3,  8;  SolUu,  Altrdm,  Volks- 
versammL  254,  317,  520,  n.  I.  Huschke,  Verf.  d,  Serv,  172,  assumes  ten  and  includes 
them  in  the  fifth  class.  Lange,  Rdm.  Alt,  i.  471,  supposes  the  accensi  to  have  included 
the  entire  fifth  class,  which  in  his  opinion  was  not  instituted  till  the  beginning  of  the 
republic  *  I.  43.  7. 

•  Rep.  it  22.  40 :  "  Quin  etiam  accensis  velatis,  liticinibus,  comicinibus,  pro- 
ktariis." 

•  CIL.  vi.  9219 :  "  Praef(ectus)  c(entunae)  a(ccensorum)  v(elatorum) "  ; 
cC  Mommsen,  RUm,  Siaatsr.  iii.  p.  xi,  n.  l;  Ulpian,  Vat.  Frag.  138,  mentions  the 
privileges  of  this  century.  A  decuria  of  the  accensi  velati  is  referred  to  by  CIL.  vi. 
1973;  cf.  Kubitschek,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  i.  136. 

'  Cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Staatsr.  iii.  282;  Kubitschek,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real- 
Emeycl.  i.  135  fif.;   Domazewski,  ibid.  iii.  1953  f.  'P.  68. 

•  XII  Tables,  in  Cell,  xvi  10.  5 :  "  Adsiduo  vindez  adsiduus  esto.  Proletario  iam 
dri,  cui,  quis  volet,  vindex  esto.** 

^  Livy  i  43.  8;  Dion.  HaL  iv.  18.  2;  Ennius,  in  Gell.  xvi.  10.  i.         "  IV.  18.  2. 

^  That  there  was  a  proletarian  century,  besides  the  accensi  velati,  in  the  comitia 

centuriata  is  proved  by  Livy  i.  43.  8;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  18.  2;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  22.  40. 

n's  attempt  {Rdm.  Siaatsr.  iii.  237  f.,  285  f.)  to  rule  this  century  out  of 
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after  all  the  others.  Dionysius^  wrongly  speaks  of  it  as  a 
sixth  class.  The  existence  of  this  century  is  due  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  one  should  be  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  poverty.^ 

Six  supernumerary  centuries  have  now  been  mentioned  and 
the  place  of  three  —  the  two  industrial  and  the  one  proletarian 
—  in  the  voting  system  has  been  considered.  With  reference 
to  the  others  Dionysius  assigns  the  musicians  to  the  fourth  class, 
Livy  to  the  fifth.  The  settlement  of  this  question  is  aided  by 
an  examination  into  the  total  number  of  comitial  centuries  of  the 
fifth  class.  It  is  given  as  thirty  by  the  sources.'  Assuming 
this  to  be  the  correct  number  and  adding  to  the  sum  of  centuries 
in  the  five  classes  (170)  the  six  supernumerary  centuries  and  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  knights  to  be  considered  below,  we  should 
have  in  all  a  hundred  and  ninety-four,  which  would  be  one  too 
many.  In  an  earlier  chapter,  however,  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  there  were  but  fourteen  military  centuries  in  the 
fifth  class.^  Two  of  the  thirty  centuries  assigned  to  that  class 
in  the  comitia  centuriata  must  therefore  have  been  in  fact  super- 
numerary. If  one  was  the  accensi,  what  was  the  other  ?  Most 
probably  it  was  the  century  of  the  tardy  described  by  Festus,* 
made  up  at  each  meeting  of  those  who  came  too  late  to  vote  in 
their  own  classes.  Obviously  all  writers  who  apply  the  discrip- 
tio  centuriarum  to  the  army  view  this  century,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  proletarians,  with  suspicion.^  The  two  centuries  of  the 
accensi  and  the  tardy  should  be  included  among,  not  added  to, 
the  thirty  of  the  fifth  class.^     Having  reached  this  result,  it 


existence  has  failed,  notwithstanding  the  approval  of  some  recent  writers,  as  Doma- 
zewski,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iii.  1953.     Cf.  KGbler,  ibid.  iii.  1521  ff. 
»  IV.  17.  2;  vii.  59.  3.  aCf.  Livy  i.  43.  la 

•  Cf.  p.  66,  77,  n.  2.  *  P.  77  and  n.  2. 

^  177.  21 :  "'Niquis  scivit  *  centuria  est,  quae  dicitur  a  Ser.  TuUio  rege  consti- 
tuta,  in  qua  liceret  ei  suffragium  ferre,  qui  non  tulisset  in  sua,  nequis  civis  suffragii 
iure  privaretur.  .  .  .  Sed  in  ea  centuria,  neque  censetur  quisquam,  neque  centurio 
praeticitur,  neque  centurialis  potest  esse,  quia  nemo  certus  est  eius  centuriae.  Est 
autem  ni  quis  scivit  nisi  quis  scivit." 

•  As  does  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr.  iii.  285  L 

'  This  view  accords  best  with  the  words  of  Livy  L  43.  7 :  **  In  his  accensi,  comi- 
cines  tubicinesque,  in  tres  centurias  distributi"  (they  were  reckoned  among  the 
thirty). 
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might  seem  advisable  for  us  to  assume  no  further  supernumerary 
centuries  for  the  fifth  class,  but  to  follow  the  authority  of  Diony- 
sius  in  assigning  the  musicians  to  the  fourth.  Or  as  the  trump- 
eters preceded  the  homblowers  in  rank,  it  might  be  plausibly 
argued  that  the  former  belonged  to  the  fourth  and  the  latter  to 
the  fifth.  In  this  way  a  compromise  could  be  effected  between 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  and  Livy*s  three  supernumerary  centuries 
of  the  fifth  class  could  be  explained.  Absolute  certainty  is  un- 
attainable. The  notion  of  Dionysius  that  one  century  of  musi- 
cians voted  with  the  seniors,  the  other  with  the  juniors,  and  so 
of  the  mechanics,^  is  erroneous;  for  the  seniors  did  not  vote 
separately  from  the  juniors. 

In  the  centuriate  assembly  each  of  the  six  tribal  troops  of 
knights^  had  one  vote,  and  was  called,  therefore,  a  suffragium. 
As  the  term  centuria  had  not  previously  applied  to  these  groups, 
it  was  for  a  time  withheld  from  them  in  the  comitia,  the  six 
divisions  being  known  simply  as  the  sex  suffragia.'  Afterward 
as  new  voting  groups  were  added  to  the  equites  they  came  to  be 
called  centuries,  and  thence  the  term  extended  to  the  old.^  The 
centuriate  organization  of  the  comitia  did  not  demand  the  crea- 
tion of  suffragia  seniorum,  to  correspond  with  the  centuriae 
seniorum  of  the  infantry,  perhaps  because  the  six  votes  in  the 
comitia  centuriata  adequately  represented  the  whole  number  of 
patricians.  As  the  equites  originally  provided  their  own  horses,^ 
they  held  their  rank  for  life,  not  merely  through  the  period  of 
service.  After  the  state  had  undertaken  to  furnish  money  for 
the  purchase  and  keeping  of  the  horses,^  the  eques  retained 
his  public  horse,  and  consequently  his  membership  in  an  eques- 
trian century,  long  after  his  retirement  from  active  duty.^  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  equestrian  votes  was  owing  to  the 

^  Accepted  by  Huschke,  Verf,  d,  Serv,  152,  bat  rejected  by  Mommsen,  Rdm, 
Staatir,  iii.  283,  n.  I.  2  p.  y^  62,  74  ff.  93,  96. 

*Gc  /(ep.  ii.  22.  39:  "Eqoitum  centttriae  cum  sex  tuffragiis";  Fest.  334.  29. 
Cac  /%f/.  ii.  33.  82,  is  uncertain. 

*  Gc  ^15^.  ii  22.  39  (n.  aboTc) ;  Livy  L  36.  7;  43.  9.  *  P.  62,  93. 

•P.  93. 

^  L.  Scipio  Atiagenus  retained  hit  public  hone  till,  six  years  after  his  consulship, 
he  was  deprived  of  it  by  Cato  the  censor ;  Plut.  Cat.  Mai,  18 ;  Livy  xxxix.  44.  I. 
Both  censors  of  the  year  204  had  public  horses ;  Livy  xxix.  37.  8.  The  senators 
were  equites  and  voted  in  the  equestrian  centuries  as  late  as  129;  Gc.  Hep,  iv.  2.  2; 
d  Gcrathewohl,  Reiier  und  RUtercent,  77  and  n.  2  f . 
P 
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participation  of  plebeians  in  the  mounted  service.^  From  them 
twelve  equestrian  centuries  were  formed  for  the  centuriate  assem- 
bly, and  added  to  the  six  groups  already  existing.  This  increase 
probably  came  about  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  accom- 
panying or  following  the  enlargement  of  the  infantry  from  two  to 
four  legions.^  Thus  the  total  number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  centuries  could  not  have  been  reached  till  shortly  before 
269. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  made  it  evident  that  from  the 
time  when  the  comitia  centuriata  came  into  being,  there  were 
two  centuriate  organizations;  (i)  the  military,  which  continued 
as  before  till  it  changed  to  the  manipular  formation,'  (2)  the 
political,  which  developed  from  the  military  but  which  was  at 
no  time  identical  with  it. 


DiscRiPTio  Centuriarum  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata 

Old  centuries  of  knights 6 

New  centuries  of  knights 12 


Classes 

Junior  Centuries 

Senior 
Centuries 

according  to  Lnnr 

I 

40  +  2  of  artisans 

40 

100,000 

II 

10 

10 

75,000 

III 

10 

10 

50,000 

IV 

10  +  2  of  musicians 

10 

25,000 

V 

14  H-  I  of  accensi 

+  I  of  the  tardy 

14 

11,000 

Below  the  classes : 
I  century  of  proletarians 

SUMMARY 

Knights 18 

Seniors  and  juniors 168 

Supernumerary 7 

Total 193 

1  P.  94.  8  P.  96. 

'  Livy  viii.  8,  while  describing  the  manipular  arrangement  under  the  year  J40, 
assigns  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  time  of  Camillus,  considering  it  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  pay ;  Plut.  Cam.  40  (for  change  of  armor  at  time  of  Camillus) ;  cf.  Sol* 
tau,  A /from,  Volksversamml,  278;  Marquardt,  Rom,  Staatsv.  ii.  332  f.;  Delbruck, 
Gesck.  <L  Kriegsk,  L  235. 
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Before  the  reform  this  assembly  met  in  military  array  with  ban- 
ners displayed,  each  company  under  its  centurion.^  The  voting 
was  oral.  Probably  it  was  at  first  by  acclamation ;  if  so  the  sug- 
gestion of  individual  voting,  as  we  find  it  in  historical  time,  must 
have  come  from  the  orderly  military  array,  which  offered  itself 
conveniently  for  the  purpose.*  The  centurions  may  originally 
have  served  as  rogatores,  to  collect  and  report  the  votes.' 
Each  century  cast  a  single  vote,  which  in  historical  time  the 
majority  of  its  members  decided.*  The  voting  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  classes;  the  equites  were  asked  first,  hence  their 
centuries  were  termed  prerogative  (praerogativae),  then  the 
eighty  centuries  of  the  first  class.  If  the  votes  of  these  two 
groups  were  unanimous,  they  decided  the  question  at  issue ;  as 
ninety-seven  was  a  majority,  they  had  one  to  spare  from  their 
total  number.  If  they  disagreed,  the  second  class  was  called 
and  then  the  third  and  so  on  to  the  proletarian  century.  But 
the  voting  ceased  as  soon  as  a  majority  was  reached,  which 
was  often  with  the  first  class ;  and  it  rarely  happened  that  the 
proletarians  were  called  on  to  decide  the  issue.^  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  prerogative  votes  gpreatly  influenced  the 
action  of  those  which  followed.^ 

II.    The  Reform 

The  study  of  the  centuriate  assembly  begun  earlier  in  the 
volume^  and  continued  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter 
shows  it  gradually  developing  its  organization  during  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  b.c.  The  main  line  of  progress  has  been 
traced  though  details  are  unknown.  The  growth  of  popular 
rights  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  activity  of  the  assemblies  in  general,  as  is  mani- 
fested in  the  Genucian,  Publilian,  and  Hortensian  legislation. 

1  Dioo.  Hal.  viL  59.  3  (p.  203,  n.  2).  There  leems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting 
this  statement;  cf.  Herzog,  Rom,  Staatsverf,  i.  1 100.  ^  P.  157  b. 

*  Lange,  ^*M.  >^/r.  i.  563.  His  citations,  however  (Fest.  177.  27;  Cic.  Or  at,  iL 
64.  260),  do  not  prove  the  point;  Herzog,  ibid.  *  Dion.  HaL  iv.  21.  i;  x.  17. 

*  Livy  i,  43.  II;  EHon.  HaL  iv.  20.  3-5;  vit  59.  3-8;  x.  17.  3.  On  the  preroga- 
tive equestrian  centuries,  see  Livy  i.  43.  8;  v.  18.  i :  '*  Praerogativa  .  .  .  creant" 
(cormpt  text) ;  x.  22.  i :  ''Praerogativae  et  primo  vocatae  centariae  .  .  .  dicebant'*; 
Feit.  249-  7- 

*  Qc  Plane.  2a  49;   Q.  Fr.  iL  14.  4;  Div,  L  45.  103;  Fest.  ibid.  ^  Ch.  iv. 
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In  312  when  the  change  was  made  in  the  appraisements  from 
land  to  money,  many  aerarii  who  had  voted  with  the  proleta- 
rians must  have  been  advanced  to  the  higher  classes.^  This 
step  toward  the  democratization  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  reduction  of  the  patrum  auctoritas  to  a  mere 
formality,  could  not  help  adding  new  energy  to  the  institution, 
leading  to  further  changes  in  a  popular  direction.  The  class 
ratings  which  are  known  to  history  were  established  no  earlier 
than  269.^  Two  other  more  important  changes,  which  can  be 
but  approximately  dated,  must  now  be  considered  in  detail. 
They  are  (i)  the  abolition  of  the  equestrian  prerogative  and  the 
introduction  of  the  custom  of  drawing  by  lot  a  prerogative  cen- 
tury from  the  first  class  on  each  occasion  before  the  voting  be- 
gan ;  (2)  the  division  of  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries 
within  the  several  tribes.  These  two  innovations  are  commonly 
grouped  together  under  the  name  of  the  "reform."  As  they 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  one  another,  they  need  not 
have  been  simultaneous.  Livy's  narrative  of  the  happenings 
of  396'  and  of  383*  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  been  intro- 
duced before  these  dates.^    But  the  passages  here  referred  to 


1  p.  64,  86  f.  « p.  86  f. 

*  V.  18.  I  f.;  "P.  Licinium  Calvum  praerogativa  tribunum  militam  non  petentem 
creant  .  .  .  omnesqae  deinceps  ex  coUegio  eiusdem  anni  rcBci  apparebat  .  .  .  Qui 
priusquam  renuntiarentur  iure  vocatis  tribubus.  .  .  .  Calvus  ita  verba  fecit."  We 
might  amend  this  evidently  corrupt  passage  either  by  changing  praerogativa  to  the 
plural,  as  do  MuUer  (2d  ed.  1888)  and  Weissenborn  (8th  ed.  1885),  thus  making  it 
refer  to  the  equestrian  centuriae.  At  the  same  time  we  might  read  iis  revocatis 
(scil.  praerogativb).  The  passage  would  then  apply  to  the  Servian  arrangement. 
Or  we  could  bring  it  to  the  support  of  the  reformed  order  by  reading  creat  (cf. 
Madvig).  The  preferable  interpretation  of  the  qui  priusquam  .  .  .  tribubus  clause 
seems  to  be  **  Before  they  could  be  declared  elected  on  the  official  reports  from  the 
tribes/'  the  official  reports  being  counted  tribe  by  tribe,  as  will  hereafter  appear; 
p.  225.  See  also  on  this  passage,  Pluss,  Centurutnerf,  10  f!.;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt.  ii. 
496.  Here,  as  often  elsewhere,  Ullrich,  Centuriaicom,  14,  is  wrong.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  or  to  disprove  anything  by  the  emendation  of  such  a  passage. 

*  VI.  21.  5  :  *<  Omnes  tribus  bellum  iusserunt."  As  the  tribal  assembly  did  not  de- 
clare war,  this  passage  must  refer  to  the  reformed  comitia  (Lange,  ibid.;  PlQss,  ibid. 
13),  unless  omnes  tribus  is  carelessly  used  to  designate  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
populus  Romanus.  The  assembly  tributim  mentioned  by  Livy  vii.  16.  7  for  the  year 
357  was  tribal,  not  centuriate  as  Ullrich,  ibid.  15,  supposes. 

^  In  fact  some  scholars  have  assigned  the  reform  to  the  decemvirs,  451;  cf.  Peter, 
Epoch,  d,  Verfassungsgesch.  75;  Soltau,  AUr'dm,  Volksvtnamml,  361  ft 
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are  uncertain;  and  at  all  events  they  belong  to  a  period  in 
which  the  centuries  may  still  have  been  closely  connected  with 
the  tribes.^  But  should  they  be  so  interpreted  as  to  apply  to 
the  reformed  centuriate  assembly,  they  might  still  be  looked 
upon  as  historical  anticipations  for  the  reason  that  Livy's'  ac- 
count of  the  year  296  has  reference  to  a  feature  of  the  old  or- 
ganization. This  disposition  of  the  three  passages  is  supported 
by  the  following  consideration.  Had  the  reform  been  intro- 
duced much  earlier  than  269,  the  annalists  would  have  assigned 
it  to  Servius  Tullius,  just  as  they  assigned  to  him  thirty  tribes 
(reached  in  318),  all  thirty-five  tribes  (reached  in  241),  and  the 
census  ratings  in  the  sextantarian  asses  (established  in  or  after 
269) ; '  and  in  that  case  all  memory  of  the  original  Servian  sys- 
tem would  have  been  lost  The  circumstance  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  some  detail  is  proof  of  its  survival  into  the 
third  century  B.C.  In  fact  Livy's*  chief  reference  to  the  reform 
indicates  that  it  was  completed,  if  not  undertaken,  after  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  had  been  brought  up  to  thirty-five  (241).  On  the 
other  hand  it  came  before  the  opening  of  his  third  decade  (218), 
which  takes  the  new  arrangement  for  granted.*  The  conten- 
tion is  often  made  that  Livy  must  have  g^ven  an  account  of  the 
reform  in  his  second  decade  (292-219)  now  lost;  and  there  is  a 
universal  agreement  that  the  reform  was  brought  about  not  by 
statute,  but  by  arbitrary  censorial  disposition.^  The  censor 
commonly  assumed  to  be  the  author  of  the  change  is  either 
Fabius  Buteo,  241,  or  Flaminius,  220.^     Against  the  latter  may 

» P.  77  f;  214. 

*  X.  23.  I :  "  Eomqne  et  praerogativae  et  primo  vocatae  omnes  centoriae."  Prae- 
fogatirae  refera  to  the  equestrian  centuriae  and  hence  to  the  Servian  organization. 
It  it  haxardooa,  however,  to  make  so  much  depend  on  a  single  letter ;  should  final  e 
be  dropped  from  this  adjective,  the  sentence  would  still  read  correctly. 

»  P.  57  f.,  66  f.,  86  f.  *  I.  43.  12. 

*  CC  zxiv.  7. 12  (215  B.c)  :  "  Eo  die  cum  sors  praerogativae  Aniensi  iuniorum  ex- 
{•wt";  9.  3:  ''Praerogativae  suffragium  iniit  .  .  .  eosdem  consules  ceterae  centu- 
riae .  .  .  dixemnt  '* ;  xxvi.  22.  2  f. ;  xxvii,  6.  3. 

*  Ltvy  xl.  51  is  evidence  that  the  censors  had  power  to  make  changes  as  extensive 
as  these. 

^  Mommsen,  Ifdm,  Trib.  108,  preferred  Fabius,  and  his  view  has  been  accepted  by 
Lange,  FBm,  Alt.  ii.  499;  Herzog,  Kdm,  Staatsverf.  i.  326;  Kfibler,  in  Pauly-Wis- 
iQfWB,  Real'EncycL  iii.  1956;  Le  Tellier,  Organ,  cent,  75;  Willems,  Droit  ^Hc 
jam.  93;  Kmrlowa,  ITdm,  Redkt^sdk.  L  384;  and  others.    But  in  his  Staatsr,  iii. 
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be  urged  the  sUence  of  Polybius  ^  and  Livy,*  who  in  speaking 
at  length  of  his  opposition  to  the  nobles  makes  no  reference  to 
this  reform.  In  favor  of  Fabius  it  may  be  said  that  in  241  the 
full  number  of  tribes  was  completed;  and  the  name  of  the 
thirty-fifth,  Quirina,  corresponding  to  Romilia,  the  first  rural 
tribe,  suggests  that  the  Romans  intended  to  create  no  more.  In 
naming  the  last  tribe  the  censors  seem  to  have  had  in  mind  the 
completion  of  the  new  system,  to  each  component  part  of  which 
they  apparently  guaranteed  a  definite  share  of  political  power, 
which  would  have  been  impaired  by  the  further  creation  of 
tribes.* 

A  little  reflection,  however,  will  convince  us  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  assigning  the  reform  to  any  one  censor  or  to  a  definite 
date.  Livy  could  not  have  made  much  of  it  in  the  lost  part  of 
his  history  without  leaving  some  trace  in  the  epitome,  which 
mentions  far  more  trivial  matters.*  The  only  explanation  of 
the  epitomator*s  silence  is  that  the  reform  was  so  gradual  as  to 
escape  marked  attention.  This  view  is  supported  by  a  strict 
interpretation  of  Livy,^  who  supposes  the  change  to  have  come 
about  naturally  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tribes,  and 
of  Dionysius,^  who  ascribes  the  innovation,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  no 

254,  n.  4,  270,  n.  3,  following  Gdttling,  Gesch,  d.  rdm,  Siaatsverf,  383,  he  changes 
his  preference  to  Flaminius  on  the  ground  that  the  conflict  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians  continued  to  the  war  with  Hannibal  (Sail.  Hist,  i.  9.  11),  ending, 
as  he  supposes,  in  the  opening  of  the  six  patrician  centuries  of  knights  to  the  plebeians 
—  a  change  which  he  connects  with  the  reform  under  discussion.  His  reasoning  as 
to  the  date  is  not  cogent,  and  is  outweighed  by  the  consideration  given  in  the  text. 

1  n.  21. 

8  XXI.  63;  cf.  Kabler,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyd,  iii  1956. 

•  Lange,  R6m.  Alt,  ii,  499;  Pluss,  Centurienverf,  10;  Le  Tellicr,  Organ,  cent. 
73  ff.  *  Guiraud,  in  Rev,  hist,  xvii  (1881).  7. 

^  I.  43.  12  :  "Nee  mirari  oportet  hunc  ordinem,  qui  nunc  est  post  expletas  qnin- 
que  et  triginta  tribus  duplicato  earum  numero  centuriis  iuniorum  seniorumque,  ad 
institutam  ab  Serv.  Tullio  summam  non  convenire  "  (Nor  need  we  be  surprised  that 
the  arrangement  as  it  now  exists  after  the  tribes  have  been  increased  to  thirty- five, 
their  number  being  doubled  in  the  centuries  of  juniors  and  seniors,  does  not  agree 
with  the  total  number  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius). 

•  IV.  21.  3  :  OlfTot  6  K^fwt  roG  voXtrciz/iarot  irl  voXXdt  iUfUiPt  7eredt  ^vXarr^- 
fupos  uirb  'FufficUufW  iv  5i  roit  xaSt  ijfiat  xex/i^rat  XP^*^**  '^<>^  n€TQfi4fi\iiK€P  tit  r6 
iilfWTtKun-epoPf  dtfdyKait  rial  fiuurdtls  Urx^f^^**  ^^  ^^^  \bx^^  KaTa\v$4rrap,  dXXk 
rrjs  Kpiffttat  (or  xXi^irewt)  a\rr(av  oifxiri  r^w  dpxo^lap  dxplfittar  ^vXarro^iriit,  i>t  (yptaw 
rats  dpxatf>€<rlais  airrQv  ToWdKit  rapJiv.  (After  this  arrangement  had  continued 
many  generations,  carefully  preserved  by  the  Romans,  it  has  assumed  in  our  time  a 
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individual  but  to  "certain  powerful  forces."  A  conclusion  as 
to  the  date  of  the  reform,  to  be  acceptable,  must  satisfy  the 
conditions  above  mentioned.  In  earlier  time,  when  there  was 
a  single  classis,  the  centuries  were  made  up  within  the  tribes ; 
but  this  simple  system  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  classes.^  For  convenience  of  administration 
the  censors  must  soon  after  this  enlargement  have  begun  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  discord  to  harmony.  One  class  may  have 
been  brought  into  agreement  with  the  tribes  more  readily  than 
another,  and  thus  the  readaptation  may  have  extended  through 
many  lustra.  The  number  of  centuries  probably  did  not  long 
remain  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-three.  It  may  have  received 
its  first  increase  above  that  sum  in  304,  for  instance,  the  date  to 
which  Niebuhr*  assigns  the  reform.  The  process  may  have 
been  far  advanced  in  241,  the  date  preferred  by  a  majority  of 
scholars,  and  completed  by  Flaminius  in  220.'  The  abolition 
of  the  equestrian  prerogative  may  likewise  have  been  gradual ; 
it  may  have  been  retained  in  one  class  of  comitial  acts  —  elec- 
tions or  legislation,  for  instance  —  longer  than  in  another.  The 
conclusion  that  the  changes  were  gradually  introduced  in  the 
period  from  304  to  220  would  best  explain  all  the  known  facts.^ 
As  no  description  of  the  reformed  organization  has  come 
down  to  us,  we  are  obliged  to   reconstruct  it  from  the  scant 

more  democratic  character,  driven  into  this  new  courte  by  certain  powerful  forces. 
The  centories  were  not  abolished,  bat  the  decision  of  their  votes  has  lost  its  former 
carefulness  —  or  we  may  read,  the  calling  of  the  centuries  no  longer  retains  its 
predae  order.  This  fact,  he  tells  us,  he  himself  often  noticed  when  present  at 
dcctions.) 

If  Kfilrtm^  supported  by  most  MSS.,  is  retained,  it  should  refer  to  the  equalization 
of  power  among  the  classes;  kk'^trnt  would  probably  mean  that  the  prerogative  cen- 
tury was  now  drawn  by  lot 

1  P.  77  f. 

*  Udm,  Gack.  iiL  374  ff. 

It  b  not  improbable  that  the  first  step  was  the  reduction  of  the  first  class  to  seventy 
centuries,  the  ten  centuries  deducted  being  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  lower 
clavea.  This  view  will  explain  Cic  Rep,  ii.  22.  39,  which  otherwise  must  be  con- 
sidered a  mistake;  p.  67,  205,  n.  5. 

»  P.  213,  n.  5. 

^  Ihne,  HiU.  of  Rome ^  iv.  12,  concludes  that  the  change  was  gradual.  The  line  of 
development  suggested  by  PlOss,  Centurienverf,,  however,  is  ill  supported  by  the 
evidence.  Guiraud,  Rev,  hist,  xvii  (1881).  I  E,  also  accepts  the  riew  of  a  gradual 
reform  but  minimizes  its  importance. 
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references  of  various  writers.  It  is  to  be  noted  first  that  the 
five  classes  continued  in  the  new  system.^  They  were  still 
based  on  the  census,*  and  were  called  to  vote  in  their  order  as 
before.^  The  distinction  between  juniors  and  seniors  was  re- 
tained ;  *  and  as  these  comitia  were  still  called  centuriata,  the 
centuries  necessarily  continued  as  the  voting  units.^      But  the 

1  The  citations  below  refer  to  a  plurality  of  classes  for  the  period  following  the 
reform,  without  mentioning  a  definite  number;  SalL  Ittg,  86;  Cic.  Rep,  It.  2.  2; 
Flacc,  7.  15;  RecL  ad  Quir,  7.  17;  Symmachus,  Pro  Pa/rt,  7  (Sceck);  Aoson. 
Grat.  Act,  iii.  13;  ix.  44  (Peiper);  p.  287,  293  (Bip.).  In  his  speech  for  the 
Voconian  law,  169,  the  elder  Cato,  in  Gell  vi.  13.  3,  referred  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween  the  classici  and  those  who  were  infra  classem,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  the  distinction  existed  in  his  time.  The  agrarian  law  of  ill  (C7Z,  L  20a  37) 
mentions  the  first  class;  also  Livy  xliii.  16. 14.  The  first  and  second  are  spoken  of 
by  Cic.  PAiL  ii.  33.  82.  Ullrich's  view  (  Ceniuriatcom,),  resting  on  these  passages, 
is  that  there  were  but  two  classes,  one  of  seniors  another  of  juniors.  Besides  iutoIt- 
ing  msmy  impossibilities,  it  is  refuted  by  the  frequent  references  to  the  continnance 
of  the  census  as  sm  element  in  the  system  (see  note  below)  and  by  the  occasional 
mention  of  the  fire  classes.  The  latter  number  for  the  time  of  C  Gracchus  is  given 
by  Pseud.  Sail.  Pep,  Ord,  2,  8.  This  work,  though  late,  is  generally  considered  good 
authority  ;  cf.  Greenidge,  //ist,  of  Rome^  L  237  f.  Five  are  mentioned  also  by  GelL 
vi  (vii).  13.  I ;  Serv.  in  Aen,  vii.  716;  Amob.  Adv,  NaL  it  67,  with  no  definite 
reference  to  a  particular  period.  Qcero's  allusion  (^Acad,  Pr,  ii.  23.  73)  to  the  fifth 
class  implies  at  least  that  the  five  classes  were  then  fresh  in  the  memory.  The 
mention  of  an  amplissimus  census  for  the  time  of  Cicero  by  Ascon.  in  Pis,  16,  proves 
the  existence  of  more  than  two  classes  at  the  time.  These  citations,  together  with 
the  fact  that  no  other  definite  number  but  five  is  ever  spoken  of  by  the  ancient 
writers,  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  change. 

3  To  the  time  of  Marius  the  soldiers  were  still  drawn  from  the  census  classes ; 
Polyb.  vL  19.  2 ;  Sail.  lug.  86.  The  first  class  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
its  armor,  Polyb.  vi.  23.  15.  That  the  political  classes  likewise  rested  on  the  census 
is  proved  by  Cic.  Leg,  iii.  3.  7  ;  19.  44;  Gell.  vi  (vii).  13;  xv.  27.  5;  Ascon.  in  Pis, 
16.  The  agrarian  law  of  ill  (C7Z.  i.  200.  37)  implies  a  property  qualification  of 
the  class  mentioned  (note  above).  These  citations  dispose  of  the  hypothesis  of  Plte, 
Centurienverf,  36  ff.,  80,  which  represents  the  classes  of  this  period  as  consirting  of 
groups  of  tribes  resting  partly  on  the  census  but  mainly  on  differences  of  rank. 

»  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  33.  82;  Livy  xliil  16.  14;  Pseud.  Sail.  Rep,  Ord,  2.  8;  VaL  Mar. 
vi.  5.  3;  (Aurel.  Vict.)   Vir,  III,  57.  3. 

*  Livy  L  43.  12;  xxiv.  7.  12;  xxvi.  22.  2  f.;  xxvii.  6.  3  (p.  213,  n.  5  above);  Gc 
Rep,  iv.  2.  2;  Verr,  IL  v.  15.  38:  ''Qui  (praeco)  te  totiens  seniorum  iunioruxnque 
centuriis  illo  honore  (praetorship)  adfici  pronuntiavit " ;  Har,  Resp,  6.  ii;  Leg,  iiL 
3.  7;   Horace,  ^rj  Poet,  341 :  "Centuriae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  firugis.** 

*  Varro,  L,  L,  vii.  42;  Cic.  Flacc,  7.  15;  Stdl,  32.  91;  Tog,  Cand,  in  Ascon.  85; 
Red,  in  Sen,  1 1.  27;  Imp,  Pomp,  I.  2;  BrtU,  67.  237;  Orat,  iL  64.  260;  Ascon.  16, 
95;  Pseud.  Sail.  Rep,  Ord,  2,  8;  Livy  i.  43.  12  f.;  xxvi.  18.  9;  22.  4,  8,  lO,  13; 
xxvii.  21.  4;  xxviii.  38.  6;  xxix.  22.  9;  xxxi.  6.  3;  7.  I;  xxxvii.  47.  7;  xliii.  16.  I4» 
16;  Dion.  HaL  iv.  21.  3;   et  passim. 
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reform  brought  them  into  direct  relation  with  the  tribes,  which 
now  served  as  a  basis  for  the  division  into  centuries  and  for 
their  distribution  according  to  age  and  class.  On  this  point 
Livy  ^  remarks,  "  We  ought  not  to  wonder  that  the  arrangement 
which  now  exists  after  the  tribes  have  been  increased  to  thirty- 
five,  their  number  being  doubled  in  the  centuries  of  juniors  and 
seniors,  does  not  agree  with  the  total  number  instituted  by 
Servius  Tullius;  for  he  divided  the  city  into  four  parts,  .  .  . 
which  he  called  tribes.  .  .  .  Nor  did  those  tribes  have  any 
relation  to  the  distribution  and  number  of  the  centuries."  From 
this  passage  we  may  infer  (i)  that  in  the  reformed  assembly 
the  number  and  distribution  of  the  centuries  depended  closely 
upon  the  tribes  —  a  conclusion  supported  by  other  citations  to 
be  given  hereafter,  (2)  that  the  number  of  centuries  was 
changed,  although  we  are  not  distinctly  informed  whether  by 
diminution  or  increase.  According  to  one  interpretation  the 
number  of  tribes  was  doubled  by  the  number  of  centuries  of 
juniors  and  seniors,  and  there  were  therefore  seventy  of  these 
centuries,  thirty-five  juniors  and  as  many  seniors,  each  century 
forming  a  half  tribe.  This  view  is  supported  by  passages  in 
which  the  century  bears  the  name  of  the  tribe,  as  Aniensis 
iuniorum,*  Voturia  iuniorum,*  Galeria  iuniorum,*  as  well  as  by 
those  which  in  a  more  general  way  refer  to  voting  or  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  votes  by  or  according  to  tribes  in  the  centu- 
riatc  assembly.*    It  accords  perfectly  with  other  evidence  that 

1  L  45.  12  f.  "Nee  mirari  oportet  hnnc  ordinem,  qui  nimc  eft  pott  expletai 
quoqiie  et  triginta  tribus  duplicato  eamm  numero  centuriis  iuniorom  seniorumqae, 
•d  inititotam  mb  Servio  Tullio  sammam  non  conTenire.  Quadrifariam  enim  urbe 
dhriia  .  .  .  partes  eas  tribus  appellavit  .  .  .  neqae  eae  tribus  ad  centuriarum  dis- 
tributionem  nnmernmque  quicquam  pertinuere." 

•  Livy  xxiy.  7. 12.  •  Livy  xxvi  22.  2  f.  *  Livy  xxrii.  6.  3. 

*  Voting  or  the  announcement  of  the  votes  according  to  tribes  is  indicated  by 
Pblyb.  TL  14.  7:  Toll  yiip  Bawdrov  Kpiwo/idtfoit,  iiriip  icaraBiKd^rrai  SlStao-i  r^w 
l(ovr(«r  rb  rap  atroit  tBot  dwaXkirrwBax  0ai«pwf,  irAv  frc  ida  XmIw^toa  ^vMi  tQw 
htinfpov^Qp  r^y  KpUiw  d^if^^^ifrof,  iicoOviow  iavroG  xaraypbrra  ^uyaStlav,  (To  those 
who  are  on  trial  for  life,  while  the  vote  of  condemnation  is  being  taken,  even  if  a 
angle  tribe  of  those  whose  suflfrages  are  needed  to  ratify  the  sentence  has  not  voted, 
the  Roman  custom  grants  permission  to  depart  openly,  condemning  themselves  to 
voluntary  eiile.)  This  procedure  must  have  been  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  and 
hence  the  votes  of  the  centuries  must  have  been  taken  or  announced  by  tribes ; 
cL  Kleba,  in  Zeitsckr.  <L  Savignyst,  xii  (1892).  220  ;  PlOss,  Cinturienverf,  14.    See 
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the  century  was  an  integral  part  of  the  tribe.  ^  This  is  the 
view  adopted  by  Niebuhr.*  It  is  open,  however,  to  the  fatal 
objection  of  abolishing  the  classes,  which  in  fact  continued 
through  the  republic,  as  has  already  been  shown.'  He  does 
indeed  allow  for  a  first  class  comprising  the  country  tribes  and 
a  second  class  made  up  of  the  others;^  but  this  hypothesis  is 

also  Gc.  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  2.  4  :  **  Meis  comitiis  non  tabellam  vindicem  tacitae  libertatis, 
sed  vocem  [unam]  prae  yobU  indicem  vestrarum  erga  me  voluntatum  ac  studiomm 
tulistis.  Itaque  me  non  extrema  tribus  (not  diribitio)  suffragiorum,  sed  primi  illi 
yestri  concursus,  neque  singulae  voces  praeconum,  sed  una  vox  universi  populi  Ro- 
msmi  consulem  declaravit.''  The  MSS.  have  tribus  and  there  is  nothing  against  it, 
though  Miiller,  following  Richter,  has  adopted  diribitio  for  the  Teubner  text,  1896. 
The  meaning  is  "  In  my  election  you  offered  not  merely  the  ballot,  the  vindication 
of  your  silent  liberty,  but  also  your  unanimous  voice  as  evidence  of  your  good  wiU 
to  me  and  of  your  eagerness  in  my  behalf.  Hence  it  was  not  the  last  tribal  group 
of  votes  but  your  first  coming  together,  not  the  single  announcements  of  the  criers 
but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  entire  Roman  people  which  declared  me  consul." 
From  this  passage  we  may  infer  (i)  that  the  votes  were  cast  or  announced  by  tribes^ 
(2)  that  the  tribe  cast  more  than  one  vote,  (3)  that  the  result  was  sometimes  known 
before  the  last  tribe  was  reached.  Cf.  further  Cic.  PhiL  vi.  5.  12;  6.  16;  xi.  S.  18; 
Livy  v.  18.  2;  vL  21.  5;  viii.  37.  12;  xxix.  37.  13;  ep.  xlix;  Oros.  v.  7.  i;  Locan, 
Phars.  v.  391  £;  Plut.  Cat,  Min,  42. 

^  Cic.  Plant,  2a  49 :  "  Unius  tribus  pars "  (i.e.  the  prerogative  century) ; 
Pseudacr.  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Poet,  341 :  **  Singulae  tribus  certas  habebant  cen- 
tunas  seniorum  et  iuniorum";  Livy  i.  43.  12  f.  implies  that  the  number  of  centuries 
was  a  multiple  of  the  number  of  tribes,  in  other  words  that  the  century  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  tribe;  cf.Q.Cic.  Petit,  $.  I7f.;  8.  32;  Mommsen,  P&m,  Trib,'j^ 
The  most  convincing  evidence  is  that  of  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  period  (p.  220) 
which  prove  the  urban  tribes  to  have  comprised  each  an  integral  number  of  centuries. 
Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr,  iii.  274,  has  therefore  failed  in  his  attempt  to  limit  to  the 
first  class  the  division  of  the  tribes  into  centuries. 

3  Jidm,  Gesch,  iii.  382  f.,  followed  by  Pliiss,  Centurienverf,  23  E  Niebuhr  places 
the  change  in  304,  when  there  were  but  thirty-one  tribes,  which  would  give  for  that 
date  but  sixty-two  half-tribe  centuries.  '  P.  216. 

^  Niebuhr,  ibid.  His  authorities  for  the  two  classes  are  Livyxliii.  16.  14:  "Cum 
ex  duodecim  centuriis  equitiim  octo  censorem  condemnassent  multaeque  aliae  primae 
classis'*;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33.  82:  ''Prima  classis  vocatur,  renuntiatur;  deinde,  ita  ut 
adsolet,  suffragia  ;  tum  secunda  classis  vocatur  ;  quae  omnia  sunt  citius  facta,  quam 
dixi.  Confecto  negotio  bonus  augur  .  .  .  alio  die  inquit";  cf.  p.  113.  In  the 
Livian  citation,  however,  the  mention  of  only  the  first  class  affords  no  hint  as  to  the 
number  of  classes  to  follow  ;  and  the  keen  analysis  of  the  Ciceronian  passage  made 
by  Huschke,  Verf.  des  Serv.  615  and  n.  8,  proves  confecto  negotio  to  signify  not 
necessarily  that  the  voting  had  been  finished,  but  rather  that  the  comitia  had  ad-^ 
vanced  so  far  as  to  preclude  the  obnuntiatio.  It  should  be  served  before  the  assembly 
convened,  not  after  the  meeting  began  (*'  Non  comitiis  habitis,  sed  priusquam  ha^ 
beantur  *';  §  81).    Confecto  negotio,  equivalent  to  comitiis  habitis, is  the  negative  o^ 
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overthrown  by  those  citations  which  imply  the  continuance  of 
all  five  classes,^  as  well  as  by  those  which  make  the  census  an 
element  of  the  later  organization.*  Huschke,^  who  places  the 
reform  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  adopts  Niebuhr's 
view  as  to  the  number  of  centuries;  but  maintaining  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  five  classes/  he  considers  them  to  be  groups  of 
tribes,  the  seventeen  old  rural  tribes  being  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: in  the  first  class  eight,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
respectively  two,  in  the  fifth  three.*  But  bearing  in  mind  that 
these  tribes  were  primarily  local,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
regard  them  as  census  groups  without  ascribing  to  them  an 
impossibly  artificial  character.  For  this  reason  the  theory  of 
Huschke  should  be  rejected.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  while  re- 
taining the  classes,  the  assumption  has  been  made  that  the 
classes  were  subdivisions  of  the  century,  in  other  words  that 
each  century  contained  men  of  every  class.  This  view  is  in- 
validated by  the  fact  that  the  centuries  continued  to  be  divi- 
sions of  the  classes,  which  were  still  called  to  vote  in  their 
order.* 

The  assumption  of  a  diminution  in  number  having  proved 
untenable,  the  conclusion  is  that  there  was  an  increase.^  In 
view  of  the  facts  (i)  that  the  reformed  organization  rested  on  a 
tribal  basis,*  (2)  that  the  centuries  were  divisions  not  only  of  the 
tribes*  but  also  of  the  classes,*®  (3)  that  the  tribes  could  not  have 
been  divisions  of  the  classes,^  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
classes  were  themselves  divisions  of  the  tribes  with  the  centuries 

prinsqiiam  habeantar.  This  inteq>reUtion  deprives  the  theory  of  two  classes,  held 
by  Niebttbr,  Ullrich,  and  others,  of  its  only  support. 

»  P.  216,  n.  I.  «  P.  216,  n.  2.  »  Verf,  dis  Strv,  623.  *  Ibid.  617  ff. 

*  n>id.  634.  Similar  is  the  view  of  PlOss,  Centurienverf,  36  ff.,  80,  that  for  the 
period  179-86  the  classes  were  ^oups  of  tribes  based  partly  on  the  census  and 
partly  on  social  rank. 

*  P.  216,  n.  3.  The  long-known  hypothesis  here  mentioned  was  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  Huschke,  ibid.  619  f!.,  but  has  been  more  recently  revived  by  Madvig,  Rdm, 
Staai,  L  1 1 7  ff.f  who,  however,  so  develops  it  as  to  make  the  five  classes  voting  divi- 
sions of  the  century.  This  notion  is  controverted  by  Genz,  Centuriatcom,  nock.  <Ur 
Ref,,  and  defended  without  success  by  Gerathewohl,  Reit,  und  Rittercent,  90  f. 

^  This  result  it  in  fact  suggested  by  the  passage  in  Livy  i.  43.  12  f.  (p.  217,  n.  i); 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  increase  in  the  tribes  should  bring  about  an 
increase  in  the  centuries  —  a  diminution  in  the  centuries  could  not  be  spoken  of 
in  the  same  way.        •  P.  217.         »  P.  218,  n.  i-  ^  p.  216*  n.  3.        "  ^  above. 
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as  subdivisions.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  organization  took 
place  within  the  tribe :  the  members  of  a  tribe  were  first  divided 
into  five  classes  according  to  their  wealth ;  within  each  class  the 
men  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  age  into  juniors  and  seniors,^ 
one  century  for  each  within  the  several  classes,  making  ten 
centuries  of  juniors  to  the  tribe,  or  in  all  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tribal  centuries,  to  which  are  to  be  added  eighteen  centuries 
of  knights  and  probably  five  supernumerary  centuries,  amount- 
ing to  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-three.  This  is 
substantially  the  view  of  Pantagathus.*  Convincing  evidence 
is  afforded  by  a  group  of  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  period.* 
From  them  we  learn  that  under  the  emperors  the  urban  tribes 
comprised  severally  (i)  a  corpus  seniorum,  (2)  a  corpus  iunio* 
rum,  (3)  the  tribus  Sucusana  a  corpus  lulianum,  and  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline  each  a  corpus  Augustale.  Every  corpus  con- 
sisted of  several  centuries.  In  the  corpus  Sucusana  iuniorum 
were  eight  centuries  divided  into  two  groups  of  five  and  three 
respectively,  the  first  group  being  evidently  superior  to  the 
second.  At  the  head  of  the  century  was  a  centurio  or  curator.* 
Eliminating  the  corpora  which  were  named  after  emperors  and 
which  must  have  been  instituted  in  their  time,  eliminating  also 
the  inferior  centuries  of  the  corpora  seniorum  and  iuniorum, 
which  were  undoubtedly  added  either  by  the  emperors  or  by  the 
late  republican  censors,  we  have  remaining  five  centuries  to  the 


1  p.  216,  n.  4. 

^  A  monk  who  lived  1 494-1 567.  For  his  view  tee  Drackenborch'f  commeotaiy 
on  Livy  i.  43.  To  the  350  centuries  of  juniors  and  seniors  he  added  35  or  70 
centuries  of  knights  and  a  century  of  proletarians,  making  a  total  of  386  or  421 
respectively.  No  scholar  now  holds  to  more  than  18  equestrian  centuries.  With 
this  and  a  few  other  variations  as  to  supernumerary  centuries  his  view  has  been 
adopted  by  Savigny,  VermischU  Schriften^  L  i  ff. ;  Mommsen,  R6m,  Trib, ;  Genz, 
Centuriaicom,  nach  der  Ref, ;  Ihne,  HisU  of  Rome ,  iv.  15  ;  Herzog,  Rdm.  Siaatsverf. 
i.  324;  Klebs,Mn  Zeiischr.  d.  Savigny st,  j\\  (1892).  181-244;  Schiller,  Rom,  Alt, 
633 ;  Kfibler,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iii.  1956  ff. ;  Greenidge,  Rom,  PM, 
Life,  253  ;  Le  Tellier,  Organ,  cent.  89  ff. ;  Gottling,  Gesch.  der  rom.  Siaatsverf,  383 ; 
Peter,  Epoch,  d,  Verfassungsgesch,  75  ;   Morlot,  Cornices  elect,  85  ff. 

•  CIL.  vi.  196-8,  1 104,  10097,  10214-8  ;  Inscr,  bull,  delta  comm.  di  Roma,  1S85. 
161  ;  Notizie  degli  Scaviy  1887.  191. 

^  There  must  have  been  in  the  reformed  comitia  two  curators  from  each  class  for 
every  tribe.  This  connection  with  the  classes  was  wrongly  transferred  to  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  by  Livy  iii.  30.  7;  Ascon.  76. 
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corpus  as  it  must  have  stood  in  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  reform.  This  result  confirms  the  view  suggested  by 
Pantagathus. 

It  was  accepted  by  Mommsen  in  his  Romische  Tribus  (1844) 
and  in  the  first  seven  editions  of  his  History  of  Rome ;  but  in 
his  Rbmisches  Staatsrecht^  he  has  offered  a  radical  modification: 
while  holding  to  the  373  centuries,  he  maintains  that  they  were 
so  combined  as  to  cast  in  all  193  votes.  According  to  this 
theory  the  first  class  comprised  35  x  2  =3  70  centuries,  each  with 
one  vote,  whereas  the  remaining  classes  together,  made  up  of 
4  X  35  X  2  =B  280  centuries,  cast  but  100  votes.  How  the  centu- 
ries were  combined  Mommsen  does  not  presume  to  say.  He 
considers  it  possible,  however,  that  for  instance  sixty  of  the 
seventy  centuries  of  the  second  class  were  grouped  by  threes 
and  ten  by  twos,  making  twenty-five  voting  groups  in  all.  Had 
he  attempted  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  practical  working  of  the 
theory,  he  would  hardly  have  offered  it  to  the  public.  The 
votes  could  not  have  been  determined  by  a  majority  of  compo- 
nent centuries,  for  according  to  the  theory  some  groups  com 
prised  but  two.  Or  if  the  group  voted  by  individuals  without 
regard  to  the  component  centuries,  the  four  lower  classes  were 
practically  composed  not  of  centuries  but  of  larger,  nameless 
voting  divisions. 

His  main  support  is  the  account  of  the  centuriate  organiza- 
tion given  in  Cicero's  Republic?  which  speaks  of  a  hundred  and 
ninety-three  centuries,  and  which  Mommsen'  believes  to  be  a 
description  of  the  reformed  organization.  Cicero's^  assumption 
that  the  essential  facts  were  known  to  the  friends  of  the  younger 
Scipio  —  the  leader  in  the  dialogue  —  and  the  discrepancy  in 
the  number  of  centuries  of  the  first  class  between  the  Servian 
system  as  given  by  the  annalists  (Livy  and  Dionysius)  and  the 
organization  which  Cicero  describes^  are  the  chief  points  in 
Mommsen's  favor.     Against  his  interpretation  it  may  be  urged 

*  in.  274  ff.;  cf.  hit  History  of  Rome  (Eng.  cd.  1900),  Hi.  52  f.  *II.  22. 

*  Rim,  Staatir,  Hi.  274  with  notes ;  cf.  Goiraud,  in  Rev,  hist,  xyH  (1881).  16. 

^  Rep.  iu  22.  39  :  '*Quae  discriptio,  ti  esset  ignoU  vobis,  expHcaretur  a  me;  nunc 
ntionem  ridetis  ease  talem." 

'Serenty  in  Qcero's  description,  eighty  according  to  the  annalists;  p.  67  l^ 
JOS.n.5. 
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(i)  that  the  passage  is  exceedingly  uncertain;^  (2)  that  Cicero 
makes  Servius  Tullius  the  author  of  the  organization  which  he 
describes ;  (3)  that  though  the  reform  affected  the  details  of  the 
comitial  organization,  the  principle  —  a  distribution  of  the  people 
according  to  ordines,  census,  aetates  —  remained  the  same  from 
the  time  of  Servius  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  so  that  he  could 
assume  that  it  was  known  to  the  hearers  of  Scipio ;  (4)  that  as 
to  the  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  first  class, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  text  is  correct,  (a)  Cicero,  who  was 
by  no  means  infallible,  may  have  made  a  mistake,^  being  in  this 
case  especially  liable  to  error  because  in  the  reformed  organiza- 
tion the  first  class  comprised  seventy  centuries,  or  {t)  in  case 
Cicero  is  right,  either  {m)  the  annalists  may  be  in  error  in 
assigning  eighty  centuries  to  the  first  class,  or  {n)  in  an  early 
stage  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  organization  the 
number  of  centuries  in  the  first  class  may  have  been  cut  down 
to  seventy  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  ten  in  some  other 
part  of  the  system;  (5)  that  Mommsen's  theory  is  refuted  by  the 
language  of  Cicero,'  who  speaks  of  the  voting  divisions  of  the 
four  lower  classes  not  as  groups  of  centuries  but  simply  as 
centuries,  the  absence  of  a  name  for  such  a  group  being  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  its  existence.  Mommsen's 
interpretation  of  the  passage  is  in  brief  too  strained  and  unnat- 
ural to  commend  itself  to  the  understanding.  Apart  from  its 
lack  of  support  in  the  sources,  an  objection  to  the  theory  is 

^  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  controversy  regarding  the  text.  Evidently 
the  second  hand  has  drawn  from  a  reliable  source  (Klebs,  ibid.  200-210);  yet  in 
view  of  its  uncertainty  the  passage  should  not  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  theory 
so  thoroughly  objectionable  as  Mommsen's. 

2  To  Soltau,  Jahrb,f,cl,  Pkilol,  xli  (1895).  4>'»  »•  3»  t*>»  explanation  seems  "too 
cheap." 

'  In  the  clause  "  Ut  equitum  centuriae  cum  sex  suffragiis  et  prima  classis  addita 
centuria,  quae  .  .  .  data,  LXXXVIIII  centuriae  habeat,"  centuriae  applies  to  the 
centuries  proper,  but  in  the  clause  immediately  following,  **  Quibus  ex  centum  quat- 
tuor  centuriis  (tot  enim  reliquae  sunt)  octo  solae  accesserunt,"  the  word  on  Momm- 
sen's supposition  must  denote  not  the  centuries  themselves  but  the  voting  groups  of 
centuries.  Though  Mommsen  usually  avoids  the  application  of  the  term  century  to 
the  assumed  voting  units,  he  allows  himself  to  do  so  on  p.  274  and  in  n.  2.  Granting 
that  in  this  instance  he  has  used  the  word  correctly,  we  should  have  the  first  class 
composed  of  simple  centuries  and  the  others  of  centuries  which  were  themselves 
composed  of  centuries  —  an  evidently  absurd  result  of  his  assumption. 
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its  extreme  impracticability.  Holding  that  juniors  and  seniors 
could  not  have  been  brought  together  in  the  same  voting  divi- 
sions, and  assuming  that  the  combinations  were  made  by  twos 
and  threes  and  that  the  four  lower  classes  had  an  equal  number 
of  votes,  Klebs  has  worked  out  the  simplest  arrangement  as 
follows : 


Class 

Cbntvkiss 

Var«s 

I 

70 

One  vote  each 

70 

II 

70 

35  of  seniors 

8  in  groups  of  two  .  . 
27  in  groups  of  three   . 

35  of  juniors 

2  in  a  group 

33  in  groups  of  three    . 

Total 

4  votes 

9  votes 

13  votes 

I  vote 

11  votes 

12  votes 

25 

If  the  remaining  classes  are  like  the  second,  we  shall  have : 


III 

70 

25 

IV 

70 

25 

V 

70 

25 

Equites 

18 

One  vote  each 

18 

Supernumeraries 

5 

One  vote  each 

5 

Total 

19? 

This  complex  system  would  make  the  action  of  the  centuriate 
assembly  exceedingly  slow  and  difficult,  and  would  be  as  useless 
as  impracticable;  for  if  the  object  was  to  reduce  the  votes  of 
the  first  class  by  ten  and  to  make  the  other  classes  equal,  that 
end  could  have  been  easily  attained  by  the  readjustment  of  num- 
bers on  the  old  basis,  without  the  invention  of  this  awkward 
grouping,  the  like  of  which  is  not  known  to  have  existed  in  any 
ancient  or  modem  state.     Such  a  reform,  too,  would  bring  out 

^Klebt,  in  Zeitschr.  d,  Savignysi,  xii  (1892).  197.  Not  lest  complicated  is  Le 
Tellier'f  mppotition  {Organ,  cent.  88,  n.  i)  that  the  four  classes  may  have  differed 
in  number  of  votes  (for  example,  30,  28,  28,  14),  and  that  the  several  voting  groups 
of  a  class  comprised  the  same  number  of  centuries,  in  some  cases  with  a  fraction  of  a 
oentary,  e^.,  3, 2},  2},  5  centuries  for  the  four  classes  respectively.  This  combination 
would  be  as  nndemocratic  and  as  impracticable  as  any  of  those  proposed  by  Klebs. 
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more  clearly  than  ever  the  inequality  of  rights  in  the  comitia,^ 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  called  democratic  by  Diony- 
sius.*  It  is  contradicted  also  by  Livy,'  who  distinctly  states 
that  the  number  of  centuries  was  changed.  Lastly  the  objection 
must  be  made  that  the  joining  of  centuries  of  different  tribes 
into  voting  units  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  imperial  grouping 
of  centuries  of  the  same  tribe  into  corpora,*  and  is  refuted  by 
the  many  citations  which  assume  the  voting  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  votes  to  have  proceeded  according  to  tribes  *  as  well 
as  according  to  classes.^ 

Lange,^  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  preserve  a  total  of  a 
hundred  and  ninety-three  votes  but  accepting  in  the  main  the 
view  of  Pantagathus,  tries  to  bring  the  centuries  into  relation 
with  the  tribes  by  assuming  that  the  seventy  half-tribes,  sev- 
erally comprising  five  centuries  of  juniors  or  seniors,  were 
given  each  one  vote  in  the  "concluding  announcement" 
(Schlussrenuntiation),  this  vote  being  determined  by  a  majority 
of  the  five  component  centuries.  In  like  manner  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  knights  were  grouped  in  divisions  of  three  centuries 
each,  so  as  to  count  six  votes  in  the  final  announcement,  hence 
the  name  sex  suffragia.  The  supernumerary  centuries  were 
grouped  in  one  or  two  voting  divisions,  so  that  in  all  seventy- 
seven  or  seventy-eight  votes  were  cast.®  As  to  the  process, 
he  believed  that  after  the  prerogative  the  seventy  centuries 
of  the  first  class  and  the  eighteen  centuries  of  cavalry  voted 
simultaneously,  and  while  their  votes  were  being  counted  the 
second  class  was  voting,  the  votes,  in  his  opinion,  not  being 
announced  as  soon  as  known.^  This  view  as  to  the  announce- 
ment is  contradicted  by  the  sources, ^^  which  clearly  imply  that 

1  Klebs,  ibid.  187.  2  p,  2x4,  n.  6. 

•1.43.12.  *P.  220.  *P.  217. 

«  P.  216,  n.  3.     Soltau*s  modifications,  Jahrb,  f.   Philol,  xli  (1895).  4'0-4»  ^^ 
Mommsen's  hypothesis  are  no  improvement  on  the  original. 
"^  Rom,  Alt.  ii.  510  ff. 

*  In  this  way  the  prerogative  century,  after  serving  as  an  omen  (Cic.  Mur,  18. 39), 
would  be  joined  with  four  others  of  the  same  half- tribe. 

•  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  ii.  526. 

^°  Livy  xliii.  16.  14  (171  B.C.  )  :  "Cum  ex  duodecim  centoriis  equitom  octo  cen- 
forem  condemnassent  multaeque  aliae  primae  classis,  extemplo  principes  civitatis 
.  .  .  vestem   mutarunt."    This  proves  that   the  votes  were   made   public  early  in 
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the  reports  were  made  public  as  they  came  in.  Against  his 
theory  may  be  urged  also  (i)  the  fact  that  no  name  existed  for 
the  half -tribe,  which  in  his  opinion  cast  one  vote  in  the  closing 
announcement,^  as  well  as  (2)  the  fact  that  the  sources  give 
more  than  six  votes  to  the  equites  in  the  late  republic.^  Lange 
is  right,  however,  in  understanding  that  the  voting  did  not 
now,  as  formerly,  cease  when  a  majority  was  reached,  but 
continued  till  all  the  centuries  had  voted.* 

A  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  order  of  voting  suggested 
by  Klebs*  seems  to  satisfy  all  conditions.  The  centuries  gave 
their  votes  by  classes,  each  being  announced  as  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained.  Then  when  all  the  centuries  had  voted,  a 
count  was  taken  by  tribes  in  the  order  determined  by  lot;*  and 
a  second  announcement,  made  in  that  order,  decided  the  elec- 
tion or  other  act  of  the  people.  Each  candidate  was  declared 
elected  when  a  majority  of  votes  was  reached  in  his  favor. 

the  coune  of  the  voting,  though  not  necessarily  before  the  second  class  began; 
c£.  Qc  PhiL  ii.  ^^.  82.  Lange  too  hastily  rejects  the  evidence  of  these  two  pas- 
sages. The  vote  of  each  century  was  announced  separately;  Varro,  Z.  Z.  viL 
42:  ''Quod  .  .  .  comitiis  cum  recitatur  a  praecone  didtur  olla  centuria,"  which 
would  not  be  true,  if,  as  Lange  supposes,  the  announcement  was  by  tribal  groups 
of  five. 

1  a.  Gerathewohl,  Reit.  und  RitUrcent.  90,  n.  3. 

*  As  authority  for  the  six  votes  of  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries  Lange  cites 
Qc  Rep.  ii.  22.  39:  **£quitum  centuriae  cum  sex  suffragiis";  PhiL  ii.  33.  82; 
"Prima  dasab  vocatur,  renuntiatur;  deinde,  ita  ut  adsolet,  suffragia."  So  far  as 
these  two  passages  are  concerned,  Lange  could  be  right;  but  his  view  is  contradicted 
by  Festus  ^y/^.  29  ("Sex  suffragia  appellantur  in  equitum  centuriis,  quae  sunt 
adiecta — MS.  adfectae — ei  numero  centuriarum,  quas  Priscus  Tarquinius  rex 
constituit"),  which  distinguishes  the  sex  suffragia  from  the  remaining  centuries 
of  cavalry,  and  by  Livy  xliii.  16.  14,  which  gives  each  century  a  vote. 

*  An  the  tribes  voted;  Livy  vi.  21.  5  (a  historical  anticipation  but  useful  for 
showing  later  custom);  viii.  37.  12;  xxix.  37.  13  f.;  ep.  xlix;  Val  Max.  ix.  10.  i. 
All  the  centuries  voted;  Livy  xxiv.  9.  3;  xxvi.  18.  9;  22.  13;  xxvii.  21.  4;  xxviii. 
38.  6;  xxix.  22.  5;  xxxi.  6.  3;  Qc.  SuIL  32.  91 ;  Pis,  I.  2;  Imp,  Pomp,  I.  2. 

*  In  Zeitschr,  d,  Savignyst,  xii  (1892).  230  ff. 

*  Lncan  v.  392  ff. : 

**  Fingit  solemnia  campi 
Et  non  admissae  diribet  suffragia  plebis 
Decantatque  tribus  et  vana  versat  in  uma." 

These  verses  picture  a  sham  election  held  by  Caesar  in  49;  he  pretends  to  hold 
oomitia,  counts  the  votes  of  the  plebs,  who  are  not  really  permitted  to  be  present, 
calls  off  the  tribes,  and  draws  lots  fur  them  from  the  empty  urn. 
Q 
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Regarding  the  supernumerary  centuries  our  information  is 
extremely  meagre.  As  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  influential 
corporations  would  be  robbed  of  a  privilege  they  once  enjoyed, 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  artisans,  musicians,  and 
accensi  velati  retained  centuries  of  their  own  in  the  reformed 
organization.  Cicero,^  however,  speaks  of  a  single  century 
of  artisans  for  his  time.  The  two  industrial  colleges,  which 
had  existed  from  an  early  age,^  seem  to  have  been  joined 
in  one  and  to  have  continued  into  the  imperial  period  after 
nearly  all  the  other  guilds  had  been  abolished.^  When  the 
two  were  united,  they  were  probably  reduced  to  a  single  vote 
in  the  assembly.  In  like  manner  the  liticines,  or  tubicines, 
and  the  cornicines  were  united  in  one  college  of  musicians^  and 
were  probably  given  one  vote.  The  accensi  velati,  too,  formed 
a  college  composed  of  wealthy  freedmen,  freebom,  and  even 
knights.*  We  may  well  suppose  that  it  still  possessed  a  vote 
in  the  centuriate  assembly.  Lastly  may  be  mentioned  the 
century  of  proletarians  and  that  of  the  tardy ,^  which  were  as 
necessary  after  the  reform  as  before  it.^  Although  new  cen- 
turies were  added,  possibly  by  the  later  republican  censors 
and  certainly  by  the  emperors,®  the  principle  of  the  reformed 
organization  remained  unchanged.® 

In  the  reformed  assembly  the  equestrian  centuries  ceased  to 

1  OraL  46.  156:  "Centuriam,  ut  Censoriae  Tabulae  loquuntur,  fabrum  audeo 
dicere,  non  fabrorum."  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  recent  Tabulae  Censoriae;  though 
he  might  quote  ancient  poets,  he  was  not  the  man  to  ransack  old  documents  even 
to  learn  the  ancient  usage  of  words. 

2  Plut.  Num,  17;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxiv.  I.  I. 

^  Ascon.  75 :  "  Postea  collegia  S.  C.  et  pluribus  legibus  sunt  sublata  praeter 
pauca  atque  certa,  quae  utilitas  civitatis  desiderasset,  qualia  sunt  (MS.  quasi,  ut) 
fabrorum  fictorumque." 

*  P.  207,  n.  I. 

*  See  citations  in  Olcott,  Thei,  ling,  lat.  ep,  i.  51. 

*  P.  208  f. 

'  That  these  supernumerary  centuries  were  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  reform 
is  argued  by  Buschke,  Verf,  des,  Serv,  622  f.;  Pluss,  Centurienverf,  28,  34;  Gcnz, 
Centuriaicom.  nach  der  Ref.  12;  Klebs,  in  Zeitschr.  d,  SaviptysL  xii.  218.  That 
they  continued  in  the  new  system  is  the  belief  of  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  iii, 
281  ff. ;   Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  ii.  512;   Le  Tellier,  Organ,  cent,  90. 

8  P.  220  f. 

*  The  supposed  Sullan  reaction  to  the  earlier  form  of  the  centuriate  comitia  is 
not  well  founded;  p.  406. 
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be  prerogative.^  A  century  was  drawn  from  the  first  class  ^  by 
lot'  to  take  the  lead  in  voting.  Then  came  the  remainder  of  the 
class,  including  the  equestrian  centuries  and  the  single  century  of 
artisans,  eighty-eight  in  all.  In  the  announcement  the  votes  of 
the  equites  were  distinguished  from  those  of  the  class ;  ^  and 
the  sex  suflFragia,  no  longer  exclusively  patrician,*  were  reported 
after  the  other  eighty-two.  The  inferior  place  assigned  to  the 
suffragia  was  evidently  to  remove  them  far  from  their  earlier 
prerogative  position  so  as  to  free  the  assembly  from  patrician 
influence.  Next  the  lower  classes,  among  which  other  super- 
numerary centuries  were  distributed  as  in  the  earlier  republic, 
voted  in  order;  and  finally  came  the  summing  up  by  tribes  in 
the  way  described  above.  The  old  military  array  gave  place  to 
a  civilian  grouping  like  that  already  established  for  the  curiate 
and  tribal  assemblies.^ 

I.  The  Earlier  Organization:  the  literature  on  this  subject  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  for  ch.  iv. 

II.  The  Reform:  Schulze,  C.  F.,  Volksvtrsamml,  tUr  Rdmer,  69  ff . ; 
Huschke,  Ph.  E.,  Verfass.  des  Kdnigs  Servius  TuUius^  ch.  xii;  Peter,  C, 
Epochen  der  Verfassungsgesch,  der  rdm.  Republik^  42  ff. ;  Savigny,  F.  C, 
Verhindung  der  Centuritn  mit  den  Tribus^  in  Vermischte  Schrifleny  i.  1-13; 
for  other  early  literatiu^  see  Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  ii.  495  ff.,  notes ;  Neumann, 

»  P.  21a. 

*  P.  217.  This  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  term  used  to  describe  a  preroga- 
tive centuria,  e.g.,  Aniensis  iuniorum.  Had  the  drawing  been  from  a  group  of  classes, 
the  number  of  the  class  would  have  been  added,  e.g.,  Aniensis  iuniorum  secundae 
classis.  •  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  ZZ-  ^2. 

*  Livy  xliii.  i6. 14:  **  Cum  ex  duodecim  centuriis  equitum  octo  censorem  condem- 
DSMent  mulueque  aliae  pnmae  classis  *'  (171  B.C.).  This  passage  proves  that  the 
announcement  distinguished  the  votes  of  the  twelve  equestrian  centuries  both  from 
the  sex  suffragia  and  from  those  of  the  class.  Cic.  Phil,  it  33.  82 :  **  Sortitio  prae- 
rogativae;  quiescit.  Renuntiatur;  tacet.  Prima  classis  vocatur,renuntiatur;  deinde, 
ita  ut  adsolet,  suffragia;  tum  secunda  classis  vocatur."  Here  Cicero  informs  us  that 
the  (sex)  suffragia  were  announced  after  the  report  of  the  Brst  class  had  been  given. 
The  circumstance  that  he  does  not  mention  the  separate  calling  of  the  suffragia  indi- 
cates that  their  separation  from  the  first  class  was  limited  to  the  announcement. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Romans  should  have  added  to  the  length  of  the  centu- 
riate  sessions  by  assigning  a  part  of  the  day  to  the  exclusive  use  of  these  six  centuries. 
Livy,  i.  43.  8  f.,  has  their  inferiority  in  mind.  It  is  unnecessary  to  amend  the  Cicero- 
nian passage.  The  attempt  of  Holzapfel,  in  Beitrage  %ur  alien  Gesch,  i  (1902). 
254  f^  is  unsuccessful.  Klebs,  in  Zeitschr,  d,  SavignysL  xii  (1892).  237  ff.,  fruitlessly 
opposes  the  division  of  the  equites  into  these  two  groups. 

»  P.  74  f.,  95  f.,  209  f.  •P.  211,  467,  469. 
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C.y  ZeitaUer  der  punischen  Kriege^  187  ff. ;  Nitzsch,  K.  W.,  Gesch,  der  rdm, 
Republikj  i.  146  f.;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  TribuSy  66-113,  143--149;  Rom,  Staatsr. 
iii.  269  ff. ;  Lange,  L.,  De  magistratuum  romanorum  renurUieUione  et  de  cen- 
turiatorum  comitiarum  forma  recenttare^  in  KUine  Schrifteiu,  ii.  463-493 ; 
Rom,  Alt,  ii.  494-516;  Madvig,  J.  N.,  Verfass,  und  Verw,  des  rdm.  Stoat es^ 
\,  117-23;  Herzog,  E.,  Rom,  Staatsverf,  i.  320-7;  Die  Charakter  der 
Trtbutcomttien  .  .  .  und  die  Reform  der  Centuriatcomitiefty  in  Philol,  xxiv 
(1876).  312-29;  Willems,  P.,  Droit  ptibUc  RomaiUj  92-8;  Mispoulet,  J.  B., 
Institutions  politiques  des  RomainSy  i.  46-8 ;  Greenidge,  A.  H.  J.,  Roman 
Public  Ufey  252  f. ;  Abbott,  F.  F.,  Roman  Political  InstUutionSy  74-6 ; 
Karlowa,  O.,  Rdm,  Rechtsgesch,  \,  384-8;  Soltau,  W.,  Altrom,  Volksver- 
sammi,  358-71 ;  Cicero  de  Re  Publica  und  die  servianische  Centurienord' 
nungy  VOL  Jahrb,  f  Philol,  xli  (1895).  410-4;  Kappeyne  Van  de  Coppello, 
J.,  Comitieny  20  ff. ;  Morlot,  £.,  Cornices  ilectoraux  sous  la  ripublique  Rom* 
ch.  V ;  Goguet,  R.,  Centuries,  ch.  iv ;  Le  Tellier,  M.,  V organisation  centuri" 
atey  ch.  ii;  Hallays,  A.,  Cornices  h  Rome,  25-31  ;  Pliiss,  H.  T.,  Entwick.  der 
Centurienverfass, ;  Ullrich,  J.,  Centuriatcomitien ;  Clason,  O.,  Zur  Frage  Uber 
die  reformierte  Centurienverfass,  in  Heidelb.  Jahrb,  Ixv  (1872).  221-37; 
RitschI,  F.  W.,  Opuscula  Philologicay  iii.  637-73 ;  Genz,  H.,  Centuriat'Comt" 
tien  nach  cUr  Reform  \  Guiraud,  V.yDe  la  Reforme  des  Cornices  centuriates  au 
III  Siicle  av,J,'C,  in  Rev,  hist,  xvii  (1881).  1-24;  Klebs,  E.,  Stimmenzahl 
und  Abstimmungsordnungder  ref  servianischen  Verfy  in  Zeitschr,  d,  Savigny^ 
stift,  f  Rechtsgesch.  Rdm.  Abt  xii  (1892).  181-244;  Meyer,  E.,  Die  afige- 
bUche  Centurienreform  SuUaSy  in  Nermes,  xxxiiii  (1898).  652-4;  Humbert, 
G.,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  ii.  1389  f. ;  KUbler,  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encycl,  iii.  1956-60. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA 

I.  Elective 

The  first  act  of  the  centuriate  assembly  according  to  Livy,^ 
\rho  has  certainly  placed  the  beginning  of  its  functions  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,^  was  the  election  of  the  first  two  consuls. 
Thereafter  these  comitia  not  only  continued  to  elect  the  consuls, 
but  also  naturally  acquired  the  right  to  choose  all  elective  higher 
magistrates,  extraordinary  as  well  as  ordinary,  who  were 
entrusted  temporarily  or  permanently  with  some  or  all  of  the 
consular  power  —  including  the  decemviri  legibus  scribundis, 
451,450^  the  tribuni  militum  consulari  potestate,  beginning  in 
444,  the  two  censors,  beginning  in  443  (or  435  ?),  and  the  prae- 
tors, increased  gradually  from  one  in  366  to  sixteen  under 
Caesar.'  The  activity  of  this  assembly  in  elections  expanded 
with  the  growth  in  the  number  of  offices ;  and  its  importance 
was  further  enhanced  by  the  opening  of  the  patrician  magis- 
tracies to  plebeians.  The  validity  of  a  centuriate  elective  act 
depended  upon  the  subsequent  curiate  law,  which  soon  became 
a  mere  form,  and  upon  the  patrum  auctoritas.    The  latter,  too, 

1  P.  201,  n.  2. 

*  Tbe  idea  that  Senrias  TuUias  gave  this  assembly  the  right  to  elect  kings  (Dion. 
HaL  V.  12.  3;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt.  i.  458 ;  ii.  53 1)  is  proved  wrong  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  organization  attributed  to  him  was  purely  military,  from  which  the 
comitia  centuriata  slowly  developed  ;  p.  203  ff. 

'  Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  ii.  531.  On  the  number  of  praetors,  see  Mommsen,  Rdm. 
Siaatsr,  it  202.  The  election  of  a  centurion  to  the  function  of  dedicating  a  temple 
(Livy  ii.  27.  6)  in  the  period  before  the  first  secession  Lange  (ibid.  i.  917  ;  ii.  532) 
with  good  reason  considers  a  myth.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  is  right  in 
viewing  as  historical  the  so-called  lex  Valeria  de  candidatis,  assigned  to  the  first  year 
of  the  republic  (Plut.  Popl,  11  ;  Lange,  ibid.  ii.  532),  which  ordered  the  presiding 
magistrate  to  accept  as  candidates  all  qualified  patricians  who  offered  themselves  for 
tbe  consiilihip  —  a  principle  said  to  have  been  afterward  applied  to  other  patrician 

329 
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was  deprived  of  all  vitality  by  the  Maenian  plebiscite,^  which 
required  the  act  to  be  passed  before  the  election  whUe  the  issue 
was  uncertain.^  The  date  of  this  plebiscite  is  unknown ;  but  it 
probably  followed  close  upon  the  Hortensian  legislation  (287).' 

II.   Legislative 

In  an  earlier  chapter^  it  was  shown  that  primitive  Rome,  like 
primitive  Greece,  regarded  law  as  god-given  —  a  conception 
which  left  no  scope  for  legislation  by  a  popular  assembly. 
Though  under  the  kings  the  people  may  occasionally  have  been 
called  to  vote  on  a  resolution  affecting  their  customs,  the  comitia 
curiata  never  acquired  a  law-making  function.^  Even  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  which  historical  Rome  looked  upon  as  a  lex,  was 
issued  by  the  king  without  the  consent  of  the  community,  his 
only  need  being  to  secure  the  hearty  support  of  the  warriors.' 
It  seems  probable  therefore  that  this  question  came,  not  before 
the  comitia,  but  before  a  military  contioJ  From  the  custom  of 
the  soldiers  to  participate  in  the  settlement  of  questions  touch- 
ing their  interests®  developed  the  function  of  declaring  war. 
The  people,  however,  were  slow  in  acquiring  the  right.  It  b 
true  that  several  such  acts  are  mentioned  by  Dionysius  for  the 
early  republic  —  for  the  war  against  the  Volscians,  489,®  ag^nst 
Veil,  482,^^  and  against  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  in  462." 
These  instances  may  be  explained  either  as  acclamations  in 
contio  or  as  exceptional  votes  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  or  with 
more  probability,  owing  to  the  character  of  our  sources  for  those 
early  times,  as  anticipations  of  later  usage.  The  decisive  fact 
in  the  problem  is  that  as  late  as  427  a  controversy  arose  as  to 
whether  war  could  be  declared  by  order  of  the  people  only,  or 
whether  a  senatus  consultum  was  sufficient.  It  was  settled  in 
favor  of  the  people  by  the  threats  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  to 
impede  the  levy.^    For  the  next  hundred  years  mention  is  often 

'  P.  331. 

*  Cic.  Brut.  14.  55;   cf.  Lange,  R'dm.  Alt,  i.  409;  ii.  115,  532, 

'  On  the  centuriate  elective  function  in  general,  see  Lange,  ibid.  ii.  531-3. 
Willems,  Sen,  Rom.  ii.  69  f!.,  contends  unconvincingly  that  the  Maenian  ttatute 
should  be  assigned  to  338.  *  P.  177.  •  P.  181  f. 

•  P.  177.  "^  P.  177.  •  P.  202  f. ;  cf.  Lange,  R'dm.  AlL  iL  599  f. 
«  Dion.  Hal.  viii.*  15.  3.        10  VIII.  91.  4.  "  IX.  69.  2.  "  Livy  W.  30.  1$. 
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made  of  the  exercise  of  this  function  by  the  people ;  ^  and  when 
a  declaration  was  once  issued  by  them,  it  could  be  recalled  only 
by  their  vote.*  During  the  period  of  the  Samnite  wars  the 
assembly  still  more  frequently  made  use  of  this  right.'  In 
better  known  times  we  find  it  firmly  established.  The  people 
declared  war  against  Carthage  in  264,*  against  the  lUyrians  in 
229,^  against  Carthage  again  in  218,^  against  Macedon  in  2CX)/ 
against  Antiochus  in  191,'  against  Macedon  again  in  171,^ 
against  Jugurtha  in  iii.^^  In  the  case  of  the  two  Macedonian 
wars  here  referred  to»  the  declaration  is  mentioned  as  an  act  of 
the  comitia  centuriata."  In  167  the  praetor  M'.  Juventus  Thalna 
attempted  to  pass  through  the  tribal  assembly  a  lex  de  bello 
indicendo  against  the  Rhodians,  but  was  effectually  opposed  by 
a  tribune  of  the  plebs ;  ^  so  that  the  function  continued  to  be 
exclusively  centuriate.  Cn.  Manlius  Volso  in  189  made  war 
upon  the  Gallograeci  without  an  order  of  the  people  or  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  and  was  on  that  ground  accused  in  the  senate  by 
two  of  his  legati.^  We  conclude,  however,  that  the  charge  was 
fruitless  from  the  circumstance  that  the  senate  finally  decreed 
him  a  triumph.^^  For  beginning  war  against  the  Histrians  on 
his  own  responsibility  the  consul  A.  Manlius,  178,  was  threat- 
ened with  a  prosecution,  which  was  quashed  by  a  tribunician 
veto.^  Licinius  LucuUus  was  not  even  brought  to  trial  for  the 
war  he  waged  without  an  order  of  the  people  against  the  Vac- 
caei  in  151.^^  Hence  it  appears  that  though  a  magistrate  could 
not  legally  begin  war  on  his  own  initiative,  there  was  no  real 

»  Ury  iT.  58.  8,  14;  60.  9  (406);  tl  21.  3  (383)  22.  4  (382);  vii.  6.  7  (362); 
12.  6  (358);  19.  10  (353);  32.  I  (343).  *  Livy  vii.  20.  3. 

•  Livy  viiL  22.  8  (327) ;  25.  2  with  Dion.  Hal.  xv.  14  (326) ;  Livy  ▼iii  29.  6 
(325);  ix.  43.  2(306);  45.  8  (304);  X.  12.  3  (298);  45-  6  f.  (293). 

•  Polyb.  i.  II.  *  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  49.  5;  Zon.  viii.  19.  4.         *  Livy  zxi.  17.  4. 
'  Livy  xxxL  5-8;  especially  6.  i,  3 ;   7.  I.  •  Livy  xxxvi.  I.  4  f.;  2.  2  f. 

•  Livy  xlii.  30.  10  f.;  36.  2.  *®  Oros.  ▼.  15.  i :  ••  Consensu  populi." 
"  Livy  xxxi.  6.  3;   7.  i;  xlii.  30.  10;  cf.  36.  l. 

^  Livy  xlv.  21 ;  Polyb.  xxx.  4.  4  ff. 

*•  Livy  xxxviii.  42.  1 1 ;  45.  4  ff.  "  Livy  xxxviiL  50.  3. 

**  Livy  xlL  6;   7.  8;  cf.  Mommsen,  ^dm,  Staatsr,  ii.  320,  n.  3. 

^  Appian,  Iber,  51,  55.  The  condemnation  of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidos,  proconsul  in 
136,  to  a  fine  by  a  judgment  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  more  for  the  failure  of 
his  war  upon  the  same  state  than  for  beginning  it  without  authorization ;  Appian, 
Her,  80-82;  Livy,  ep.  Ivi;  Oros.  v.  5.  14. 
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danger  of  condemnation  for  so  doing.  The  reason  is  that  those 
in  authority  attached  little  importance  to  the  right  of  the  comitia 
in  the  matter.  Only  once  is  mentioned  a  fear  lest  the  people 
may  not  give  their  consent  to  a  war.^  One  case  of  rejection 
is  recorded,  and  even  here  the  centuries  at  a  second  session 
obediently  accepted  the  consul's  proposition.*  The  control  of 
diplomacy  and  of  the  revenues  by  the  senate  and  magistrates 
assured  these  powers  the  practical  decision  of  questions  of  war 
and  peace  to  such  an  extent  that  ratification  by  the  assembly 
could  ordinarily  be  counted  on  as  certain ;  and  its  influence 
decreased  with  the  expansion  of  the  empire.  Meantime,  bow- 
ever,  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty,  which  was  expressing 
itself  in  other  spheres  of  government,  effectually  demanded,  if 
only  in  form,  some  concession  to  the  assembly  in  this  field  as 
well ;  and  accordingly  in  the  formula  of  declaration  **  populus  " 
wholly  takes  the  place  of  the  once  all-important  "senatus."* 
By  such  empty  concessions  the  nobility  rendered  the  people 
more  docile.  Thus  to  the  end  of  the  republic  the  centuriate 
assembly  retained  the  constitutional  right  to  decide  questions  of 
aggressive  war,  although  in  practice  the  magistrates  nearly 
regained  the  place  which  they  and  the  senate  had  held  during 
the  century  following  the  overthrow  of  kingship.* 

The  nature  of  our  sources  does  not  allow  a  precise  judgment 
regarding  the  importance  of  the  comitia  curiata  in  the  early 
republic.  To  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  it  may  occasion- 
ally have  passed  resolutions  affecting  the  status  of  citizens.^ 
But  as  legislation  never  became  an  acknowledged  function  of 
the  curiae,  we  are  in  a  position  to  assert  that  through  the  comi* 
tia  centuriata  the  people  were  first  introduced  into  this  sphere 
of  public  life.* 

The  earliest  legislation  of  this  assembly,  in  fact  the  earliest 
recorded  legislative  act  of  the  Roman  people,  was  the  lex  de 
provocatione  attributed  to  Valerius  Publicola,  consul  in  the  first 

*  Livy  iv.  58.  14. 

*  This  is  the  Macedonian  war  beginning  in  200;  p.  231 ;  cf.  Lange,  /^6m,  Ati.  ii. 
602.  'P.  176;  Cell.  xvi.  4.  I ;   Livy  xxxvL  2.  2. 

*  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  41.  i  ff.;  Cic.  Pis,  21.  48  f. 

*  E.g.,  the  act  which  recalled  Camillus  from  exile;  Livy  v.  46.  10;  xxii.  14.  II; 
Qc  Dom,  32.  86.  •  P.  181  t 
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year  of  the  republic,  509.^  It  was  also  through  the  centuriate 
assembly  that  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius  in  449  passed  a 
law  which  forbade  the  election  of  a  magistrate  without  appeal,  and 
affixed  as  a  penalty  the  outlawing  of  the  trespasser.'  The  third 
Valerian  law  of  appeal  in  300^  was  an  act  of  the  same  assembly, 
whereas  all  three  Porcian  laws  on  the  same  subject  seem  to 
have  been  tribal*  The  legislative  function  of  the  centuriate 
assembly,  resting  in  the  pre-decemviral  period  simply  on  prece- 
dent, brought  into  being  the  statute  of  471  to  establish  a  tribal 
assembly  for  the  transaction  of  plebeian  business,  improperly 
known  as  the  Publilian  law,*  the  lex  sacrata  for  the  division  of 
the  Aventine  among  the  plebeians,  erroneously  termed  Icilian, 
456,'  the  lex  Atemia  Tarpeia  de  multae  dictione,  454,^  the  lex 
Menenia  Sextia  on  the  same  subjects  in  452,®  the  laws  ratifying 
the  Twelve  Tables  in  45 1,  449®  —  all  excepting  the  second  having 
reference  to  the  limitation  of  the  magisterial  power.  Regard- 
ing the  creation  of  offices,  no  mention  is  made  of  a  law  for  the 
institution  of  the  consulate  itself;  but  the  centuries  passed  a 
law  for  the  creation  of  the  dictatorship,  501,^^  and  of  the  decem- 
viri  legibus  scribundis,  which  should  be  named  Sestian  after 
the  consul  who  undoubtedly  proposed  it,  452.^^  Thus  far  popu- 
lar legislation  had  no  basis  excepting  precedent,  but  a  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  now  provided  that  there  should  be  resolu- 


1  P.  201,  24a  *  Liry  iii.  55.  4;  Gc  J^ep.  u.  31.  54. 

•  Liry  x.  9.  5;  cf.  p.  242  below.  *  P.  250  f.  349. 

•  P.  270  f.  •  P.  272.  "*  P.  269. 

•  Feit  237. 17  ;  Lange,  ^dm,  Alt.  i.  622 ;  ii.  603.    The  contents  are  unknown. 

•  Lhry  iii.  34.  6.  Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  early  date  of  the  Twelve  Tablet 
by  Pais,  St^ria  di  Roma,  I.  L  558-606,  and  on  their  official  character  as  well  by 
Lambert,  La  queition  de  Vauthenticite  des  X/I  Tables  et  Us  annales  maximi  ;  Vkis- 
ioire  tradiiiomlle  des  XII  Tables  et  Us  critires  d*  inauthenticite  des  traditions  en  usage 
dans  PecoU  de  Mommsen  in  Melanges  Ch.  AppUton,  503-626;  La  fonction  du  droit 
eivii  compare,  390-718 ;  Le  probl^me  de  Porigine  des  XII  Tables,  in  Revue  generaU 
di  droit,  1902.  385  ff.,  481  ff.  Their  views  are  controverted  by  Greenidge,  in  Eng, 
HisL  Rev.  xz  (1905).  1-21.  For  other  literature  on  the  subject,  see  Jahresb.  & 
Aittoiss.  czxxiv  (1907).   17  ff. 

According  to  Diod.  xii.  26.  I,  the  last  two  tables  were  drawn  up  by  Valerius  and 
Horados,  consuls  in  449. 

•  Livy  ii.  18.  5;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  70.  5;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt.  i.  585;  ii.  603.  Dion. 
HaL  vi  9a  3,  aasomes  the  enactment  of  a  statute  for  the  creation  of  the  plebeian 
trilNUMte,  494.  "  Livy  iii.  33. 4;  Dion.  HaL  x.  55.  3  (cf.  p.  273). 
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tions  and  votes  of  the  people,  and  whatever  the  people  voted 
last  should  be  law  and  valid  —  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  the 
principle  that  the  will  of  the  people,  whenever  expressed,  pre- 
vailed over  every  other  authority.^  It  was  far  from  establishing 
popular  sovereignty,  however,  for  the  initiative  remained  with 
the  magistrates. 

The  activity  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  thus  authoritatively 
established,  manifested  itself  in  the  passing  of  the  Valerian- 
Horatian  laws  of  449,*  the  lex  lulia  Papiria  de  multarum  aesti- 
matione,  430,^  the  law  for  the  election  of  six  military  tribunes  by 
the  comitia  tributa,  362,*  the  law  of  the  dictator  Publilius  Philo, 
339,*  the  third  Valerian  law  concerning  appeal,  3CX),*  and  finally 
the  Hortensian  law,  287 J  All  have  reference  to  the  regulation  of 
magistracies  or  of  assemblies.  Meantime  the  centuriate  comitia 
passed  the  law  for  instituting  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  with  con- 
sular power,  445,®  and  censors,  443®  (or  435.^),  for  increasing 
the  number  of  quaestors,  421,^^  for  instituting  the  praetorship, 
367,^*  and  the  curule  aedileship  in  the  same  year.^  All  the 
laws  thus  far  mentioned,  excepting  that  for  the  division  of  the 
Aventine,  effected  important  modifications  of  the  constitution, 
the  most  of  them  forced  upon  the  senate  and  magistrates  in  the 
struggle  for  equal  rights  in  which  the  commons  were  engaged 
with  the  nobility.  In  like  manner  two  provisions  of  the  Vale- 
rian law  of  342,  (i)  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  should  be  erased 

^  Livy  vii.  17.  12 :  "  In  Duodecim  Tabulis  legem  esse,  at,  quodcumque  postremum 
populus  iussisset,  id  ius  ratumque  esset ;  iussum  populi  et  suffragia  esse.'*  After 
the  decemviral  legislation  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  principle  to  elections, 
as  in  the  case  here  mentioned  by  Livy.  '  P.  274  ff.  •  P.  287. 

•  Livy  vii.  5.  9;  Sail  lug.  63;  Cic.  Cliunt.  54.  148;  Leg,  iii.  3.  6;  Lange,  Rdm. 
Alt  ii.  25,  604.  It  is  only  an  inference  that  this  important  constitutional  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  centuries  rather  than  by  the  tribes. 

6  P.  299  f.  •  P.  233,  241  f.  T  p.  3,3, 

•  Livy  iv.  6.  8.  A  law  is  not  mentioned  but  must  be  inferred  ;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt, 
i.  650;   ii.  603. 

•  Livy  ix.  34.  7:  **  Illi  antiquae  (legi),  qua  primum  censores  creati  sunt**;  cf. 
Lange,  ibid.  i.  664.  In  433  a  law,  doubtless  centuriate,  of  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemil- 
ius  cut  down  the  term  of  the  censors  to  eighteen  months;  Livy  iv.  24.  5  f.;  ix«  33. 
6 ;  ch.  34. 

10  Livy  iv.  43;  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  22;  cf.  Lange,  ibid.  i.  666.  1*  Livy  vi.  42.  1 1. 

*^  Ibid.  §  13.  The  laws  last  named,  relating  to  the  quaestorship,  praetorship,  and 
aedileship,  arc  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  authorities  but  are  necessarily  assumed; 
Lange,  Riim,  Alt,  i.  476,  479. 
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from  the  muster  roll  without  his  consent,  (2)  that  no  military 
tribune  should  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  centurion,^  established 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  certain  fundamental  rights  on 
which  the  soldiers  and  their  officers  respectively  insisted. 
Another  provision,  the  total  abolition  of  debts,^  if  indeed  it  is 
historical,  was  administrative,  and  is  considered  therefore  in 
another  connection.*  Of  the  same  nature,  though  less  sweep- 
ing, was  the  Hortensian  provision  for  the  relief  of  debtors. 

As  soon  as  there  came  to  be  plebeian  senators  (about  400), 
the  patricians  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  decide  on 
the  legality  of  legislative  and  elective  acts  of  the  people  under 
patrician  presidency  —  a  right  designated  by  the  phrase  patrum 
auctoritas,  which  signified  originally  the  authorization  of  the 
senators,  thereafter  of  the  patrician  senators.  Till  339  the 
patres  were  at  liberty  to  give  or  withhold  the  auctoritas  ;  but  in 
that  year  an  article  of  the  Publilian  law  required  them  to  grant 
it  to  legislative  acts  of  the  centuries  before  the  voting  began 
and  while  the  issue  was  still  in  doubt,  reducing  it  in  this  way 
to  a  mere  formality.*  The  effect  was  to  free  centuriate  legisla- 
tion from  the  constitutional  control  hitherto  exercised  by  patri- 
cian senators.*  Henceforth  the  resolutions  of  this  assembly 
could  be  declared  illegal  by  no  less  than  a  majority  of  the  entire 
senate.  The  Publilian  statute,  accordingly,  deprived  the  patri- 
cians of  an  important  power,  whereas  the  senate  as  a  whole 
continued  through  its  consulta  to  exercise  an  increasing  influ- 
ence over  the  comitia  centuriata.  Polybius  rightly  ascribes  to 
the  consuls,  therefore,  the  function  of  bringing  the  resolutions 
of  the  senate  before  the  assembly.  It  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  Publilius  Philo  to  energize  the  comitia  centuriata 

*  Livy  vil  41.  4.  *  Appian,  Samn,  i.  3;  cf.  p.  298.  •  P.  238. 

*  Livy  viii.  12.  15;  cf.  i.  17.  9.  The  auctoritas  applied  to  comitia  curiata  as  well 
as  centuriata;  Cic.Dom,  14.  38;   Livy  vi.  41.  10.    On  the  comitia  tributa,  see  p.  314. 

*  The  view  maintained  by  Willems,  Sfn.  Rom.  iL  33  it,  that  the  patres  auctores 
were  all  the  senators,  not  merely  the  patrician  members,  is  disproved  by  Cic.  Dom, 
14.  38  (Should  the  patriciate  become  extinct,  there  would  no  longer  be  "  auctores 
centuriatorum  et  curiatorum  comitiorum  ")•  ^^  spi^^  ^^  some  looseness  of  statement 
in  the  passage  cited,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for  considering  either  the 
whole  oration  spurious  or  the  particular  reference  to  the  auctoritas  inaccurate.  The 
question,  too  complex  for  detailed  treatment  in  this  volume,  is  of  practical  impor* 
tance  for  the  period  only  from  about  400  to  339. 
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by  this  provision;  for  another  article  of  the  same  statute,  con- 
firming the  validity  of  the  tribunician  assembly  of  tribes,  as 
then  actually  constituted  exclusively  of  plebeians,  paved  the 
way  for  the  Hortensian  law,  which  by  making  the  acts  of  the 
tribunician  assembly  in  every  respect  equal  to  those  of  the  cen- 
turies, deprived  the  latter  of  their  great  importance  as  a  factor 
in  constitutional  progress.  From  the  time  of  Hortensius  to  the 
time  of  Sulla  no  constitutional  statute  is  known  to  have  been 
enacted  by  the  centuriate  assembly ;  though  our  sources  do  not 
give  us  clear  information  on  the  point,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  consuls  and  dictators  of  this  period  preferred  to  bring 
their  measures  however  important  before  the  tribes.^  In  Sulla's 
time  the  lex  Valeria,  82,*  clothing  him  with  his  extraordinary 
dictatorship  rei  publicae  constituendae,  must  have  been  passed 
by  the  centuries,  which  alone  in  addition  to  the  politically 
obsolete  comitia  curiata  could  be  summoned  by  an  interrex,  as 
was  the  author  of  the  law.  This  act,  Lange  remarks,  cannot 
well  be  considered  a  revival  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  cen- 
turies, as  it  was  not  only  passed  through  intimidation  and  under 
a  magistrate  who  had  no  constitutional  right  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion, but  it  also  created  a  legalized  tyranny  destructive  of  popu- 
lar freedom.'  In  the  words  of  Cicero  it  was  the  most  iniquitous 
of  all  laws  and  most  unlike  a  law.*  Only  one  of  Sulla's  statutes, 
the  lex  de  civitate  Volaterranis  adimenda,  81,  which,  depriving 
the  Volaterrani  of  their  civitas  cum  suffragio,  placed  them 
in  the  condition  of  the  Latins  of  Ariminum,  is  known  to  have 
been  an  act  of  the  centuries.^  Probably  all  his  other  laws  were 
ratified  by  the  tribes.*  C.  Julius  Caesar  preferably  used  the 
tribes,  although  it  is  possible  that  his  lex  de  provinciis  and  his 
lex  iudiciaria  came  before  the  comitia  centuriata.'^ 

Sulla's  constitutional  legislation  curtailed  the  powers  of  the 
plebeian  tribunes  and  of  their  assembly,  proportionally  increas- 


1  Lange,  Rdm.  Alt,  ii.  605  f.  *  P.  412. 

8  Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  i.  553  ;  ii.  606. 

*  Leg.  Agr,  iii.  2.  5;  cf.  Leg,  i.  15.  42;  Rose,  Am,  43.  1 25;  Schol.  Gron.  43$; 
Appian,  B.  C,  i.  98.  458  ff.;   Plut.  Sull,  33. 

*  Cic.  Dom.  30.  79;    Caecin.  33.  95;   35.  102.  •  P.  416,  n.  I. 

^  Cic.  Phil,  i.  8. 19  obscurely  suggests  that  these  two  laws  were  centoriate,  though 
Lange,  Rom.  Alt,  ii.  606,  doubts  it ;  cf.  p.  455. 
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ing  the  importance  of  the  centuries ;  and  although  his  form  of 
government  was  of  short  duration,  the  optimates  thereafter 
naturally  preferred  the  comitia  centuriata  for  the  ratification 
of  senatorial  resolutions.^  To  this  assembly  accordingly  belong 
the  leges  Vibiae  of  the  consul  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  43,  which  con- 
firmed the  acts  of  Caesar,  and  took  the  place  of  Antony's  leges 
de  coloniis  deducendis  and  of  his  lex  de  dictatura  tollenda.' 

On  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  and  by  the  law  which 
called  the  office  into  being,  it  was  enacted  that  elections  of  cen- 
sors should  be  ratified,  not  by  the  curiae  as  in  the  case  of  other 
magistrates,  but  by  the  centuries  themselves.^  Before  this  date 
the  principle  was  already  established  that  the  people  should 
vote  twice  in  the  election  of  every  magistrate  in  order  that  if 
they  repented  of  their  choice,  they  might  recall  it  by  a  second 
vote.*  As  the  primary  function  of  the  censors  was  the  periodi- 
cal reconstitution  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  it  was  doubtless 
thought  appropriate  that  this  assembly  alone  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  election.  The  lex  centuriata  de  potestate  cen- 
soria,  evidently  passed  under  consular  presidency,  remained, 
like  the  curiate  law  in  confirmation  of  elections  to  other  offices, 
a  mere  form.  It  was  of  too  little  practical  significance  ever  to 
be  noticed  by  the  historians ;  in  fact  no  individual  instance  of 
the  passing  of  this  act  is  mentioned  by  any  extant  writer. 
Characteristically  the  lex  Aemilia,  433,  which  is  alleged  to  have 
cut  down  the  term  of  censorship  to  eighteen  months,^  and  the 
lex  Publilia  Philonis,  339,  which  provided  that  at  least  one  cen- 
sor must  be  a  plebeian,*  were  centuriate,  whereas  the  Licinian- 
Sextian  law,  367,  which  provided  that  one  consul  must  be  a 


*  Cf.  Appian,  B,  C,  HL  ja  117. 

*  Qc  Phil,  X.  8.  17;  xiii.  15.  31 ;  cf.  ▼.  19.  53. 

'  Qc  Leg,  Agr,  iL  ii.  26:  "Centuriata  lex  censoribus  ferebatur." 

*  P.  185.  Before  the  institution  of  the  censorship  the  original  motive  of  the  sane- 
tiooing  act  —  to  leave  the  curiae  a  share  in  the  elective  function  —  must  have  given 
way  to  the  purpose  stated  by  Cicero  and  represented  here  in  the  text. 

»  Livy  iv.  24.  3  ff.;  cf.  ix.  33  f. 

*  Livy  viii.  12. 16;  cf.  p.  300.  Livy*s  words  referring  to  the  censorship  are  corrupt, 
bat  the  panage  seems  to  have  the  meaning  here  given;  cf.  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr, 
iL  340,  n.  2.  It  was  not  till  131  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  provision;  Livy, 
ep.  lix.  Herzog,  Rdm,  Slaatsverf,  L  257,  refuses  to  believe  that  both  censors  might 
BOW  be  plebeian. 
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plebeian,^  and  the  Genucian  law,  342,  permitting  both  to  be,^ 
were  plebiscites. 

An  occasional  attempt  was  made  by  a  magistrate  to  usurp  for 
the  comitia  centuriata  a  share  in  the  administration.  The  first 
which  is  worthy  of  notice,*  even  though  it  may  be  mythical,  is 
the  agrarian  proposal  of  Sp.  Cassius,  486.  According  to  the 
sources  it  was  opposed  by  the  senate  and  the  colleague  of  the 
mover.  Far  from  enacting  it  into  a  law,  the  author,  on  the  expi- 
ration of  his  consulship,  was  himself  accused  of  attempting  to 
usurp  the  royal  power,  and  was,  in  one  version  of  the  story, 
condemned  to  death  by  the  assembly  to  which  he  had  ofiFered 
the  bill>  The  senate  must  have  taken  very  seriously  this  first 
attempt  of  a  magistrate  to  transfer  some  of  its  administrative 
power  to  the  comitia.  The  law  for  the  division  of  the  Aventine 
Hill  among  the  people,  456,  was  actually  passed,  most  probably 
by  the  centuries.*  It  was  forced  upon  the  government  by  the 
plebeians,  and  did  not  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  future.  The 
Valerian  law  of  342  ,^  which  abolished  debts,  was  an  extraordi- 
nary administrative  measure  similar  in  character,  but  far  more 
sweeping,  to  the  clause  for  the  relief  of  debtors  in  the  Licinian- 
Sextian  plebiscite. 

If  then  the  centuriate  assembly  was  excluded  from  the  field 
of  administration,  it  must  certainly  in  pre-decemviral  times  have 
had  no  part  in  religious  legislation.  The  law  which  regelated 
the  intercalary  month  inscribed  on  a  bronze  column  by  Pinarius 
and  Furius,  consuls  in  472,^  and  the  ancient  law  composed  in 
archaic  letters,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  year  363,®  re- 
quiring the  praetor  maximus  to  drive  the  nail  on  the  ides  of 
September,  must  accordingly  have  been  acts,  not  of  the  centu- 

•  Livy  vi.  35.  5.  The  provision  that  "  at  least "  one  should  be  plebeian  is  doubt- 
less an  anticipation  of  the  Genucian  law.  *  Livy  vii.  42.  2;  cf.  p.  299. 

•  The  alleged  centuriate  resolution  granting  a  place  for  a  dwelling  to  P.  Valerius 
Publicola,  passed  under  his  own  presidency  (Ascon.  13)*  is  still  earlier  and  less 
trustworthy.  *  Livy  ii.  41 ;   Dion  Hal.  viii.  71,  73  ff. 

^  Livy  iii.  31.  I.  In  32.  7  he  calls  it  the  Icilian  law  with  the  idea  that  it  was  tri- 
bunician;  but  Dion.  Hal.  x.  32.  4,  referring  to  the  document  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Diana,  states  that  it  was  passed  by  the  centuriate  assembly;  cf.  Herzog,  Rom, 
Staatsverf.  i.  169,  n.  I.  Lange,  R6m,  AlL  i.  619;  ii.  607  f.,  wrongly  asserts  that  it 
was  a  plebiscite;  cf.  p.  272  below. 

•  P.  234  f.,  298.  '  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  13.  21.  •  Livy  vU.  3.  5. 
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riate  assembly,  but  of  the  pontifical  college.  By  the  ratification 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  composed  chiefly  of  private  laws  and  of 
closely  connected  religious  regulations,  an  example  was  set  for 
the  invasion  of  both  of  these  legal  spheres  by  the  centuriate 
assembly.  But  the  precedent  remained  unproductive;  for  at 
this  time  the  tribal  assembly  under  plebeian  or  patrician  magis- 
trates was  recognized  as  competent  for  legislation,  and  natu- 
rally took  to  itself  the  function  of  enacting  the  less  weighty, 
for  a  time  generally  the  non-constitutional,  laws.^  We  are  not 
to  imagine  the  field  of  legislation  clearly  divided  into  constitu- 
tional, private,  religious,  and  other  departments ;  aside  from  the 
question  of  declaring  an  offensive  war,  which  remained  strictly 
the  province  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  the  distinction  in  legis- 
lation was  simply  between  the  more  and  the  less  important; 
the  dignified  assembly  of  centuries,  organized  on  an  aristocratic- 
timocradc  basis,  was  entrusted  with  the  weightier  business, 
whereas  the  simpler  tribal  assembly,  which  was  easier  to  sum- 
mon and  more  expeditious  in  action,  served  well  enough  for  the 
despatch  of  lighter  business.  The  question  of  the  assembly  to 
be  employed  was  largely  one  of  inertia ;  it  required  a  far  greater 
force  of  circumstances  to  set  in  motion  for  legislative  purposes 
the  cumbrous  centuriate  assembly  than  the  relatively  mobile 
gathering  of  the  tribes. 

III.  Judicial 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  people  in  whatever  assembly  was  con- 
fined to  cases  of  crime  and  of  serious  disobedience  to  magis- 
trates.' It  was  not  exercised  by  them  in  the  first  instance  but 
only  by  way  of  appeal.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Romans  Tullus 
Hostilius  was  the  first  to  grant  an  appeal,*  necessarily  to  the  comi- 
tia curiata,  which  under  the  kings  remained  the  only  formally 
voting  assembly.*     During  the  regal  period,  the  well  attested 

^  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt.  ii.  60S  f. 

*  Lange,  R6m.  Alt,  ii.  541,  and  note  on  earlier  literature;  Mommsen,  Rdm. 
Siaalsr.  \,  14S  f.,  160  f.;   iii.  353. 

'  Livy  i.  26.  5-14;  riiL  33.  S.  For  the  theory  that  the  popular  assembly  was 
•ometimes  a  court  of  the  first  instance,  see  p.  260. 

*  Lange's  idea  (ibid.  i.  457  f.;  ii.  542)  that  Serrius  Tullius  transferred  appellate 
jurisdiction  to  the  comitia  centuriata  rests  upon  his  view  that  Servius  was  the  author 
of  the  political  centuriate  organization. 
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appellate  function  of  the  comitia^  was  simply  precarious,  de- 
pending wholly  on  the  pleasure  of  the  king.*  The  Romans 
represented  the  advance  in  liberty  brought  by  the  republic  as 
consisting  partly  in  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  appeal  for 
every  citizen  through  the  lex  de  provocatione  of  Valerius,*  a 
consul  of  the  first  year  of  the  republic  —  according  to  Cicero 
the  first  law  carried  through  the  comitia  centuriata  —  providing 
that  no  magistrate  should  scourge  or  put  to  death  a  citizen 
without  granting  him  an  appeal  to  the  people.*  Although  the 
historical  existence  of  this  Valerius  has  been  questioned,  and 
though  his  law  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  anticipation  of  the 
Valerian  law  of  449,  or  more  closely  of  that  of  300,*  we  must 
admit  in  favor  of  its  reality  that  the  decemvirs  were  themselves 
exceptionally  above  appeal  and  that  their  laws  guaranteed  to  the 
citizens  an  extensive  use  of  the  right.®  The  appellant,  however, 
had  no  legal  means  of  enforcing  his  right  against  the  magis- 
trate ;  he  could  do  no  more  than  "  throw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  crowd,  and  trust  that  their  shouts  or  murmurs  would 
bend  the  magistrate  to  respect  the  law."  ^  The  first  lex  Valeria, 
accordingly,  brought  little  real  benefit  to  the  citizens.*    The 

1  Cf.  Fest.  297.  11-24;  Cic.  Mil,  3.  7;  Rep,  iu  31.  54;  Livy  L  26. 

^  Dion.  HaL  iv.  25.  2;  Livy  L  26.  5;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Siaatsr,  ii.  II;  Rom, 
Strafr.  474. 

'  For  the  earlier  literature  on  the  ins  provocationis,  see  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  ii. 
542,  n. 

*  Cic.  Rep,  i.  40.  62;  ii.  31.  53:  "  Legem  ad  populum  tulit  earn,  quae  centuriatis 
comitiis  prima  lata  est,  ne  quis  magistratus  civem  Romanum  adversus  provocationem 
necaret  neve  verbcraret";  36.  61;  Livy  ii.  8.  2;  30.  5  f.;  iii.  33.  9  f.;  VaL  Max.  iv. 
I.  I;  Plut.  Popl.  II;  Pomponius,  in  D^,  L  2.  2.  16;  Dion.  HaL  v.  19.  4;  cf.  Ihne, 
in  Rhein,  Mus.  xxi  (1866).  168. 

*  Cic.  Rep,  ii.  31.  54;   Livy  iii.  5$.  4;  x.  9.  3-6;  cf.  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma,  I.  i.  489. 

*  Cic  Rep.  ii.  31.  54 :  "  Ab  omni  iudicio  poenaque  provocari  indicant  XII  Tabulae 
compluribus  legibus;  et  quod  proditum  memoriae  est,  X  viros,  qui  leges  scripserint, 
sine  provocatione  creatos,  satis  ostenderit  reliquos  sine  provocatione  magistratus  non 
fuisse." 

^  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced,  311.  Varro,  Z.  Z,  vi  68:  "Quiritare  dicitur  is  qui  qui- 
ritium  fidem  damans  implorat";   cf.  Cic.  Fam,  32.  3;   Livy  ii.  55.  5  f.;  iv.  14  f. 

*  Ihne,  in  Rhein.  Mus,  xxi  (1886).  165  fF.  Two  cases  of  appeal,  which  indeed 
may  be  mythical,  are  mentioned  by  the  annalists  for  the  time  before  the  decemviral 
legislation  —  that  of  Sp.  Cassius,  which  is  only  one  of  several  views  as  to  his  condem- 
nation and  death  (Livy  ii.  41 ;  iv.  15.  4;  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  77  f.;  ix.  I.  I;  3.  2;  $1. 
2;  X.  38.  3;  Diod.  xi.  37.  7;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  35.  60;  Flor.  i.  26.  7),  and  that  of  the 
plebeian  M.  Volscius  Fictor  for  false  testimony;  Livy  iii.  25.  2  f. 
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right  was  recognized  and  its  application  extended,  as  intimated 
above,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  which  various  laws  relating  not 
only  to  capital  crimes  but  to  some  of  less  importance  granted 
an  appeal  to  the  people.^  It  was  provided  also  by  a  special 
statute  of  the  code  that  judgments  as  well  as  laws  involving  life 
or  citizenship  could  be  passed  only  by  the  comitiatus  maximus, 
which  is  evidently  the  comitia  centuriata.^ 

The  Valerian-Horatian  law  of  appeal,  449,  was  directed 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  decemvirate  or  any  similar  magis- 
tracy with  absolute  jurisdiction,  and  hence  resembled  neither 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  referring  to  the  subject  nor  the 
Valerian  law  of  509.  It  provided  that  any  one  who  brought 
about  the  election  of  such  a  magistracy  might  be  put  to  death 
with  impunity,'  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  reinforced  by  a  Duil- 
lian  plebiscite  of  the  same  year,  which  set  the  penalty  of  scourg- 
ing and  death  for  the  same  offence.^  These  regulations  could 
not  refer  to  the  dictatorship,  which  was  appointive  not  elective, 
and  which  continued  to  possess  absolute  jurisdiction  for  more 
than  a  century  after  the  decemviral  legislation.' 

But  legal  rights  by  no  means  imply  actual  enjoyment;  and 
the  decemviral  laws  of  appeal  must  have  long  remained  sub- 
stantially inoperative  through  lack  of  a  power  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  their  enforcement ;  "  the  might  of  the  few  was  stronger 
than  the  liberty  of  the  commons.'*'  The  right  was  limited,  too, 
by  the  first  milestone,^  and  hence  did  not  affect  the  imperium 
militiae.'    The  only  punishment  of  a  magistrate  for  refusal  to 

^  Gc.  Rep,  ii.  31. 54,  quoted  p.  240,  n.  6.  The  statement  of  Cicero  is  too  general; 
Grecnidge,  Leg,  Proced,  312. 

'  Cic.  Leg,  iiL  4.  1 1 :  *'  De  capite  civis  Romani  nisi  per  maximum  comitiatum  oU 
losque,  quot  censores  in  partibus  populi  locassint,  ne  ferunto  ";  19.  44;  Sest.  3a  65; 
34.  73 :  **  De  capite  non  modo  ferri,  sed  ne  iudicari  quidem  posse  nisi  comitiis  cen- 
turiatis";  cf.  Rep,  ii.  36.  61 ;  Plaut.  Pseud,  1232;  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr,  iL  578; 
Karlowa,  Rdm,  Rechtsgeseh,  i.  409;  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced,  317;  p.  268. 

'Cic.  Rep,  ii.  31.  54;  Livy  iii.  55.  4;  cf.  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr,  iii.  352,  n.  2; 
Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  i.  638;  ii.  55 1;  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced,  318. 

*  Ury  iii.  55.  14;  cf.  54.  15. 

•Livy  \y,  13.  11  f.;  vi.  16.  3  (385);  vii.  4.  2  (362);  viii.  33-35  (325;  see  p.  241, 
B.  5) ;  Mommsen,  R6m.  Staatsr,  ii.  164  f.  with  notes;  Rom,  Strafr,  476;  Green- 
idge.  Leg,  Proced,  318;  cf.  p.  242.  *  Livy  x.  9. 4. 

^  Livy  iii.  2a  7;   Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr,  L  66  f.;  iii.  352. 

*  Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  ii.  543  ;  Mommsen,  ibid. 
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grant  an  appeal  even  by  the  Valerian  law  of  300,  was  to  be  deemed 
wicked.^  Furthermore  the  oft-recurring  dictatorship  was  un- 
restricted by  the  law,  being  in  this  respect  a  temporary  restora- 
tion of  the  regal  office.^  Not  till  after  the  enactment  of  the 
last  Valerian  statute  did  the  people  begin  to  enjoy  in  fact  the 
privilege  which  had  long  been  constitutionally  theirs.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law,  as  in  general  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  plebeian  tribunate,  "the  only 
sure  protection  even  of  oppressed  patricians,"*  but  itself  a  limi- 
tation on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly.*  At  some  unknown 
date  after  325*  the  dictator's  authority  within  the  city  was  sub- 
jected to  appeal;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  suggested  that 
this  limitation  was  due  to  the  Valerian  law  of  300.* 

The  practical  establishment  of  the  right  of  appeal  ordinarily 
led  the  magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  his  disciplinary  power 
to  substitute  light  fines  and  imprisonment,  which  he  had  full 
power  to  enforce,  for  the  heavier  penalty  of  scourging.^    But 

^  Livy  X.  9.  5 :  **  Improbe  factum.''  This  denunciation  might  involve  penal  con- 
sequences according  to  Greenidge,  Lig^,  Proced,  319  f.  Mommsen,  Rdm,Strafr,  1679 
632  f.,  supposes  the  expression  to  signify  that  the  offending  magistrate  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  private  person  and  punished  for  murder.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  involved  loss  of  citizenship,  whereas  others  suppose  its  effect  was  simply  moral; 
cf.  Karlowa,  Rom.  Rechtsgesch,  i.  429. 

^Livy  ii.  18.  8;  30.  5;  iii.  20.  8;  viii.  33  (dictator  permits  appeal);  Dion.  HaL 
V.  75.  2  f.;  vi.  58.  2;  Zon.  vii.  13.  13;  Pomponius,  xn  Dig.  i.  2.  2.  18;  Lydus, 
Mag.  i.  37;    Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  ii.  163,  n.  I ;   Lange,  Rdm.  Alt.  L  756  f. 

«Livy  ii.  55.  5;  iii.  45.  8;  55.  6,  14;  56.  5;  67.  9;  viii.  33.  7:  "Tribunos 
plebis  appello  et  provoco  ad  populum";  xxxvii.  51.4;  Dion.  HaL  ix.  39.  I  f.; 
Mommsen,  Rbm.  Staatsr.  i.  277. 

^  Livy  iii.  24.  7;   25.  2;   29.  6;   Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  i.  840;  ii.  544. 

^  The  appeal  of  Fabius  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dictator  in  325  was  granted 
not  under  compulsion  but  in  grace;  Livy  viii.  35.  5.  On  the  freedom  of  the  dicta- 
torship from  this  restriction  in  the  period  between  449  and  325,  see  p.  241,  n.  5. 
The  court  mentioned  by  Livy  ix.  26.  6  ff.  (314)  seems  to  have  been  an  extraordinary 
quaestio  under  the  presidency  of  a  dictator;  Mommsen,  ^dVn.  Staatsr.  ii.  165,  n.  6. 
On  the  subjection  of  his  authority  to  appeal,  see  Fest  198.  32:  "Optima  lex  .  .  . 
in  magistro  populi  faciendo,  qui  vulgo  dictator  appellatur,  quam  plenissimum  posset 
ius  eius  esse  signiBcabat,  ut  fuit  M*.  Valerio  M.  f.  Volusi  nepotis,  qui  primus  magis- 
ter  populi  creatus  est  Postquam  vero  provocatio.ab  eo  magistratu  ad  populum 
data  est,  quae  ante  non  erat,  desitum  est  adici,  '  ut  optima  lege,'  utpote  imminuto 
iure  priorum  magistrorum." 

•  Mommsen,  R6m.  Staatsr.  ii.  165;  Greenidgc,  Lq^.  Proced,  319. 

^  Cic.  Leg.  iii.  3.  6;  Livy  ii.  29.  4:  "  Ab  lictore  nihil  aliud  quam  prendere  pro* 
hibito";  ii.  55.  5;   Dion.  Hal.  vi.  24.  2. 
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in  case  of  crimes,  especially  perduellio  and  parricidium,  public 
sentiment  compelled  him  to  prosecute  the  accused  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  In  the  former  accusation  the  consul  of  the 
early  republic  appointed  duumviri  perduellioni  iudicandae  for  each 
case  as  it  arose.^  This  office  is  obscure  because,  without  being 
formally  abolished,  it  fell  early  into  disuse,  its  function  passing 
to  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs.  Of  the  three  cases  attributed  by 
the  sources  to  these  duumviri,  that  of  Horatius^  belongs  to  the 
regal  period,  and  is  a  mythical  prototype  of  the  republican 
procedure.  The  offence  has  the  appearance  of  parricidium. 
Only  by  the  broadest  interpretation  could  perduellio  be 
made  to  cover  the  murder  of  a  sister.'  The  second  case  is 
that  of  M.  Manlius,  384,  according  to  the  more  credible  ac- 
count,* whereas  Livy  *  himself  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  prose- 
cutors were  the  plebeian  tribunes.  We  may  conclude,  then, 
that  the  duumviri  were  still  employed  at  this  date.®  The  third 
case  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  63  to  revive  the  office  for  the 
trial  of  C.  Rabirius.^  The  first  republican  law  of  appeal  must 
have  empowered  the  comitia  to  order  the  appointment  of  these 
officials  by  the  magistrate ; '  and  it  seems  probable  that  at  a 
later  date  unknown  to  us  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the 

^  Livy  L  26.  5 :  "  Duumviros  .  .  .  qui  .  .  .  perduellionem  iudicent  secundum 
legem  facio";  §  7:  ''Hac  lege  duumviri  creati";  vi.  ao.  12:  ''Sunt  qui  per  duum- 
viros, qui  de  perduellione  anquirerent  creates  auctores  sint  damnatum."  Creare 
applies  to  appointments  though  less  commonly  than  to  elections;  cf.  Livy  ii.  18. 
4  f.;  JO.  5;  iv.  26.  6;  Fest  198.  4  (of  the  dictator);  Livy  iv.  46.  11;  57.  6  (of  the 
magister  equitum).  In  vi.  20.  12,  quoted  above,  Livy  may  possibly  be  thinking  of 
election,  which  seems  to  have  become  the  rule  before  the  disuse  of  the  office ;  cf. 
Greenidge,  Z^.  Proce<L  304,  509. 

*Livy  L  26;   Fest.  297.  11. 

'  Dig.  xlviii.  4.  1 1 :  "  Qui  perduellionis  reus  est,  hostili  animo  aduenus  rem  pub- 
Ucam  uel  principem  animatus  " ;  cf.  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proved,  J03. 

•  Livy  vi  20.  12;  see  n.  I  above. 

» Ibid,  vi  19.  6  ff. 

«  a.  Ihne,  in  Rfuin.  Afus,  xxi  (1866).  177.  ▼  P.  258. 

*This  comitial  resolution  may  be  anticipated  in  the  account  of  the  proceu  against 
Horatius  given  by  Livy  i  26.  5:  **  Duumviros  .  .  .  secundum  legem  facio";  cf. 
I  7 :  "  Hac  lege  duumviri  creati"  The  king,  whose  judgments  were  absolute,  could 
not  have  thus  been  forced  ;  hence  more  probably  lex  in  these  phrases  is  not  a 
comitial  act  but  the  formula  of  appointment ;  Greenidge,  I^g,  ProcecL  356  and  n.  I. 
The  procedure  in  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  was  in  this  respect  similar  ;  a  law  compell- 
ing the  praetor  to  appoint  duumviri  is  suggested  by  Qc  Rob,  PertL  4.  12. 
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people.^  The  function  of  the  duumviri  was  to  try  the  case  and 
pronounce  sentence,  from  which  if  condemnatory  the  accused 
had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  comitia  centuriata.*  From  the 
analogy  offered  by  the  questorian  procedure  we  may  infer  that 
the  duumviri  requested  from  a  higher  magistrate  permission  to 
take  auspices  for  that  assembly,  over  which  they  presided  in 
the  final  trial.' 

All  capital  crimes  committed  by  a  citizen  against  another 
were  in  a  similar  way  referred  by  the  consuls  to  the  quaestores 
parricidii  as  their  deputies.^  The  activity  of  these  officials  is 
first  mentioned  by  the  annalists  in  connection  with  the  trial  of 
Sp.  Cassius,  not  for  murder  but  for  perduellio.*  Lange*s  •  ex- 
planation that  the  quaestors  were  appointed  duumviri  for  the 
trial  would  satisfy  all  requirements ;  yet  in  myths  of  this  kind 
we  need  not  expect  absolute  legal  consistency^  According  to 
another,  perhaps  even  earlier,  version  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned at  home  by  his  father.®  The  second  instance  is  the 
trial  of  M.  Volscius,  459,  for  false  testimony,*  which  was  like- 
wise a  capital  crime.  Their  judicial  competence  was  recognized 
by  the  Twelve  Tables ;  ^^  and  two  capital  cases  are  assigned  to 
their  jurisdiction  after  the  decemvirate,  (i)  that  of  Camillus  on 
an  accusation  variously  stated  by  the  ancient  authorities ;  ^^  he 

^  Dio  Cassius,  xxxvii.  27.  2,  finds  fault  with  the  procedure  against  Rabirios  on 
the  ground  that  the  duumviri  for  judging  him  were  appointed  by  the  praetor,  not 
elected  as  they  should  have  been  "  according  to  ancestral  usage." 

^Livy  i.  26.  5;  Pomponius,  in  Z?f^.  i.  2.  2.  16;  Cic.  Z^g".  Hi.  12.  27;  Lange, 
/^om.  Alt,  ii.  544;   Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  ii.  617  f. 

*  P.  104.  *  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced,  303-5. 

*  Cic.  Rep,  ii.  35.  60;  Livy  ii.  41.  ii;  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  77.  i;  of.  Greenidge,  Leg, 
Proced.  309.  •  Rom,  Alt,  i.  610;  ii.  545. 

^  Cf.  the  trial  of  Horatius  for  murder  by  the  duumviri  perduellioni  iudicandae; 
p.  243.  •  Livy  ii.  41.  10.  •  Livy  iii.  24.  3;   25.  2. 

^^  Pomponius,  in  Dig,  i.  2.  2.  23:  "Quia  .  .  .  de  capite  civis  Romani  iniussu 
populi  non  erat  lege  permissum  consulibus  ius  dicere,  propterea  quaestores  con- 
stituebantur  a  populo,  qui  capitalibus  rebus  praeessent :  his  appellabantur  quaestores 
parricidii,  quorum  etiam  meminit  lex  Duodecim  Tabularum";  cf.  Fest.  258.  29;  ep. 
221. 

"  Pliny  N.  H,  xxxiv.  4.  13 :  "Camillo  inter  crimina  obiecerit  Sp.  Carrilius  quaestor, 
quod  aerata  ostia  haberet  in  domo."  According  to  Livy  v.  23.  1 1 ;  32.  8  f.,  it  was 
misappropriation  of  the  Veientan  spoil.  Diodorus,  xiv.  117.  6,  states  that  according 
to  one  report  the  accusation  was  that  he  had  driven  white  horses  in  his  triumph. 
The  appeal  was  to  the  comitia  centuriata;  Cic.  Dom.  32.  86.     This  case  indicates 
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avoided  capital  prosecution  before  the  centuries  by  retiring  into 
exile,  and  in  his  absence  was  condemned  by  the  tribes  to  a  fine 
of  I5,cxx)  or  perhaps  100,000  asses:  (2)  that  of  T.  Quinctius 
Trogus  brought  by  the  quaestor  M.  Sergius,^  which  must  have 
taken  place  after  242.^  The  reason  for  the  fewness  of  the 
known  cases  is  to  be  sought  in  the  circumstance  that  their 
jurisdiction  was  substantially  limited  to  common  crimes,  whereas 
political  crimes  came  at  first  before  the  duumviri  and  afterward 
before  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs.'  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  quaestors  must  have  continued  till  the  institution  of  standing 
quaestiones.^ 

While  the  importance  of  the  comitia  centuriata  as  a  criminal 
court  was  enhanced  by  the  lex  Valeria  Horatia  and  the  Duillian 
plebiscite  of  449,  which  prohibited  the  election  of  a  magistrate 
with  absolute  jurisdiction,  the  number  of  officials  competent  to 
bring  capital  actions  before  this  assembly  was  increased  as  a 
result  of  that  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  enacted  that  all 
resolutions  concerning  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citizen  should  be 
oGFered  to  the  centuries  only.*  Thereafter  the  tribunes  were 
required  to  prefer  their  capital  accusations  before  this  assembly, 
for  the  summoning  of  which  they,  like  the  quaestors  and  the 
duumviri  perduellioni  iudicandae,  requested  the  auspices  of  a 
higher  magistrate,  ordinarily  after  367  of  a  praetor.®  For  a 
time,  probably  till  the  Hortensian   legislation,  they  were  de- 


either  inconsistenqr  in  legal  mage,  quite  possible  in  early  time,  or  more  probably  the 
union  of  inconsistent  traditions.  The  facts  that  Pliny  mentions  a  quaestor  appar- 
ently as  prosecutor,  not  simply  as  witness  (Lange,  ^dm .  Alt.  ii.  582),  and  that  Cicero 
represents  the  trial  as  belonging  to  the  centuries  suffice  to  indicate  a  questorian 
prosecution  before  that  assembly.  Should  we  venture  to  bring  consistency  to  so 
uncertain  a  story,  we  could  suppose  that  in  his  absence,  the  tribunes,  taking  up  the 
case,  lightened  the  penalty  to  a  fine. 

*  Varro,  Z,  Z.  90-92  (mutilated  excerpts  from  the  record  of  this  trial,  preserved  in 
the  Commenlaria  Quaestorum  and  containing  part  of  the  edict  for  summoning  the 
assembly  and  the  accused). 

'  That  is,  after  the  increase  in  the  number  of  praetors ;  Lange,  R6m,  Alt.  L  884 ; 
ii  55 1 ;   Mommsen,  R6m.  Staatsr,  ii.  543,  n.  2. 

»  P.  243.  248. 

^  Cf.  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr,  il  543  f.;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt.  i.  389,  884,  910  ;  ii. 
555.  »  P.  241. 

*  Cf.  Livy  xxvL  3.  9;  xliiL  16.  ii ;  Cell.  vi.  9.  9;  Karlowa,  Rdm.  Rechtsgesch.  i. 
409- 
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pendent  upon  the  patrician  magistrates  for  this  privilege.^ 
According  to  our  sources  the  tribunes,  with  the  approval  of 
the  consuls,*  entered  upon  their  new  sphere  of  judicial  activity 
by  bringing  a  capital  charge  against  Appius  Claudius  and  Sp. 
Oppius,  past  decemvirs,  for  misconduct  in  office,  the  specific 
charge  being  the  abuse  of  justice  in  the  interest  of  a  person  or 
of  a  party.'  The  suicide  of  the  accused  prevented  the  triaL 
On  the  eight  remaining  decemvirs  they  passed  in  the  same 
assembly  a  sentence  of  exile.*  M.  Claudius,  too,  condemned 
for  false  testimony,  was  exiled,  the  death  penalty  being  miti- 
gated also  in  his  case.'  The  tribunes  of  439  are  said  to  have 
accused  L.  Minucius  and  C.  Servilius  Ahala  for  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  Sp.  Maelius,  and  two  years  afterward 
Servilius  was  sentenced  to  exile  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  to 
be  recalled  later  by  the  same  body.  The  charge  against  the 
former  was  false  testimony,  against  the  latter  the  putting  to 
death  of  a  citizen  who  had  not  been  legally  sentenced.'  Livy 
next  mentions  a  charge,  probably  of  perduellio,  brought  by  the 
tribunes  against  Q.  Fabius,  390,  for  having,  in  violation  of  the 
ius  gentium,  fought  against  the  Gauls  while  he  was  an  am- 
bassador to  them.  He,  too,  is  said  to  have  died  before  the 
trial.^  All  these  cases  are  uncertain.  If  historical,  they  may 
represent  the  beginnings  of  capital  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes, 
in  rivalry  with  the  duumviri ;  or  they  may  in  reality,  like  the 
case  of  M.  Manlius,  384,  already  mentioned,  have  been  duum- 
viral.  On  either  alternative  they  came  before  the  centuriate 
comitia. 

1  Cf.  Herzog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf.  i.  196. 

*  Livy  iii.  59.  4;  Dion.  Hal.  xL  49.  3. 

*  Livy  iii.  56-8;  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  46,  49. 

*  Livy  iii.  58.  10;  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  49;   Zon.  vii.  18.  II. 

*  Livy  iii.  58.  lo;  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  46.  5;  Gell.  xx.  I.  53.  False  testimony  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  which  was  vindicia  not  murder,  was  not  capital;  hence  it  did  not 
ordinarily  come  before  the  tribunes;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Slaatsr.  ii.  324,  n.  6.  The 
political  importance  of  the  case,  however,  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  their  under- 
taking it. 

«  Livy  iv.  16.  5  f.;  21.  3  f.;  Cic.  Dom,  32.  86;  Rep.  i.  3.  6;  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  2  g; 
Lange,  Rdm.  Alt.  i.  668;  ii.  553.  Roman  law  regarded  false  testimony  in  capital 
cases  as  murder;  hence  the  prosecution  of  Minucius  might  legally  have  come 
before  the  quaestors;   Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr,  iL  324^  n.  6. 

^  Livy  vi.  i.  6. 
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As  we  approach  firmer  historical  ground,  we  hear  of  three 
accusations  of  unnatural  lust  alleged  to  have  been  brought  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  before  the  same  comitia:  (i)  that 
against  L.  Papirius,  326,^  (2)  that  against  L.  or  M.  Laetorius 
Mergus,  a  military  tribune,  quod  cornicularium  suum  stupri 
causa  appellasset,'  (3)  the  case  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  others 
ag2unst  a  person  of  unknown  name,  which  probably  belongs  to 
this  period.'  The  second  case  seems  to  be  a  trial  of  official 
accountability,  which  fell  within  tribunician  jurisdiction  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  historical  time;  the  others  are  too  little 
known  to  be  legally  formulated. 

In  this  period  falls  the  attempted  prosecution  of  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  310,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  laid  down 
the  censorship  at  the  end  of  the  limit  of  eighteen  months.^ 
The  accusing  tribune  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned, 
but  three  colleagues  interceded.^  About  the  same  time  M. 
Atilius  Calatinus  was  unsuccessfully  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of 
having  betrayed  Sora,®  probably  in  connection  with  the  defec- 
tion of  that  town  to  the  Samnites  in  315.^ 

In  reviewing  the  cases  said  to  have  been  brought  by  tribunes 
before  the  comitia  centuriata  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  period 
from  the  institution  of  the  office  to  the  trial  of  Q.  Fabius,  390, 
swarming  with  such  prosecutions,  whereas  for  the  century 
intervening  between  that  date  and  the  Hortensian  legislation 
comparatively  few  cases  are  recorded  and  those  of  little  signifi- 
cance.' These  circumstances  tend  to  prove  that  the  cases  as- 
signed to  the  earlier  and  less  known  period  either  belong  mostly 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  duumviri  or  of  the  quaestors  rather 
than  of  the  tribunes,  or  are  in  great  part  mythical,  and  that  the 
tribunes,   therefore,   exercised  no  extensive  capital  jurisdiction 

1  JJry  Yiii.  28;  Dion.  Hal.  xri.  5  (9);  Soid.  s.  Fdiot  AoircipMt.  Mommseo,  mm, 
Staa/sr.  ii.  325,  n.  I,  denies  that  a  case  of  the  kind  could  come  before  the  tribunes. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  xvi.  4  (8) ;  Val.  Max.  vi  I.  1 1 ;  Suid.  ibid.  This  prosecution  could 
be  brought  on  the  ground  of  misconduct  of  office;  Mommsen,  ibid. 

•  Pliny,  iV.  //,  viii.  45.  180;  VaL  Max.  riit  I.  8. 

*  Ury  ix.  33.  4  f. 
»  Ibid.  34.  26. 

•  VaL  Max.  viii.  i.  abs.  9. 

^  Livy  ix.  23.  2;  Mommsen,  I^dm.  Staaisr.  it  323,  n.  5. 

'  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  finable  actions  of  this  period ;  p.  29a 
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before  the  enactment  of  the  Hortensian  law.*  We  iare  led 
thence  to  the  conclusion  that  either  by  an  article  of  the  statute 
of  Hortensius  or  at  least  as  a  recognized  consequence  of  the 
high  place  in  the  government  assured  the  tribunes  by  it,  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  magistrates  in  political  cases  was  freed  from 
every  restraint.  At  this  time  they  succeeded  wholly  to  the 
place  of  the  duumviri.  The  cases  of  which  the  tribunes  bad 
cognizance  were  thereafter  exclusively  political,  whereas  the 
questorian  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  murder  and  other  com- 
mon crimes.  This  distinction  was  not  a  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  who  if  they  chose  might  have  superseded 
the  quaestors  as  easily  as  they  had  superseded  the  duumviri. 
It  was  rather  a  division  of  functions  adopted  by  the  tribunes 
themselves  in  view  of  their  own  political  character  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  dignity  of  the  two  offices.  The  chief 
judicial  function  of  the  tribunes,  accordingly,  was  to  hold  offi- 
cials responsible  for  their  administration,  though  occasionally 
they  called  private  persons  to  account  for  their  conduct  as  citi- 
zens. All  grades  of  officials  were  within  their  jurisdiction,  but 
most  of  the  cases  were  against  the  higher  magistrates. 

The  first  tribunician  case  of  the  kind  after  the  Hortensian 
legislation,  and  the  first  which  is  absolutely  free  from  historical 
doubt,  is  that  brought  against  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  on  the  ground 
that  as  consul,  249,  he  fought  the  naval  battle  off  Drepana 
contrary  to  auspices,  thereby  losing  his  fleet.  After  the  comitia 
had  been  interrupted  by  a  storm,  the  intercession  of  colleagues 
against  the  resumption  of  the  trial  saved  him  from  the  death 
penalty.  As  the  result  of  a  new  trial  before  the  tribes,  how- 
ever, he  was  fined  120,000  asses,  1000  for  each  ship  lost*  His 
colleague,  L.  Junius,  by  suicide  escaped  condemnation  on  a 
charge  of  perduellio.^     In  212  two  tribunes  of  the  plebs  prose- 

^  This  view  has  no  other  warrant  than  the  uncertainty  of  our  sources  for  the  fifth 
and  early  fourth  centuries  B.C.  That  the  tribunes  should  make  early  gains  in  juris- 
diction, to  be  afterward  partially  lost,  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  law  of  ple- 
beian progress,  which  consisted,  not  in  a  steady  forward  movement,  but  in  succes- 
sive advances  and  retreats. 

2  Livy,  ep.  xix;  Cic.  Div,  ii.  33.  71 ;  N.  D,  ii.  3.  7  ;  Polyb.  i.  52.  I-3  ;  Schol 
Bob.  337  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  i.  abs.  4  ;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt.  ii.  556  ;  Mommsen,  R9m, 
Staatsr.  ii.  321,  n.  i;  iii.  357,  n.  I;  p.  317  below. 

•  Qc.  Div,  il  33.  71 ;  N.  D.  ii.  3.  7;  Val.  Max.  I  4.  3. 
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cnted  M.  Postumius  Pyrgensis,  a  publican,  before  the  tribes  for 
fraud,  setting  the  penalty  at  200,cxx)  asses;  but  the  accused 
¥ath  his  friends  violently  broke  up  the  assembly,  whereupon  the 
tribunes,  dropping  the  orig^al  charge,  prosecuted  him  for  per- 
duellio,^  we  should  suppose  before  the  centuries.'  Among  the 
complaints  urged  against  him  by  the  consuls  in  the  senate  were 
that  "he  had  wrested  from  the  Roman  people  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, had  broken  up  a  concilium  plebis,  had  reduced  the  trib- 
unes to  the  rank  of  private  persons,  had  marshalled  an  army 
against  the  Roman  people,  seized  a  position,  and  cut  the  trib- 
unes oflf  from  the  plebs,  and  had  prevented  the  tribes  from  being 
called  to  vote."  Specifically  the  crime  must  have  been  per- 
duellio.^  Before  the  day  of  trial  he  withdrew  into  exile.  In 
his  absence  the  plebs  on  the  motion  of  Sp.  and  L.  Carvilius 
decreed  that  he  was  legally  in  banishment,  that  his  property 
should  be  confiscated,  and  that  he  should  be  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed  that 
whereas  the  banishment  of  a  citizen  by  lex  or  indicium  was  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  centuries,*  the  tribes  were  competent  to 
decree  him  an  exile  after  his  voluntary  retirement*  Some  of 
the  coadjutors  in  the  violence  of  the  publican  above  mentioned 
left  their  bail  and  followed  him  into  exile;  others  were  impris- 
oned to  await  capital  trial,  with  what  result  the  historian  does 
not  inform  us.* 

In  the  same  year  Cn.  Fulvius,  a  praetor,  met  with  military  re- 
verses through  gross  cowardice,'^  and  in  the  following  was  prose- 
cuted in  a  finable  action  by  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  for  having 
corrupted  his  army  by  the  example  of  his  unsoldierly  habits. 
Finding  in  the  course  of  the  trial  tiiat  the  fault  of  the  magistrate 
was  far  more  serious  than  had  been  imagined,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple were  in  a  temper  to  vote  the  extreme  penalty,  the  prosecutor 

» P.  318. 

*  Greenidge,  Lq^,  Proced,  328  f.,  wrongly  assumes  that  in  this  case  the  charge  of 
perdnellio  came  before  the  tribes ;  the  interdiction  of  the  man  by  the  tribes  after 
Ins  departure  was  not  a  iudicium  but  a  lex. 

*  Ct  Mommsen,  Rdm  Siaatsr,  ii.  299. 

*  P.  241.  »  P.  267,  446. 

*  Uwy  xxT.  3  f. 

'  Ltty  zxT.  3a  6  ff.;  p.  31S,  n.  8  below.  Livy  gives  us  to  understand  that  defeat 
fcraltiiif  from  ignorance  or  temerity  could  not  be  made  a  ground  of  prosecution. 
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changed  the  form  of  accusation  to  perduellio  on  the  ground  that 
such  cowardly  conduct  in  a  commander  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  state.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  accused  avoided  trial  by 
withdrawing  into  exile.^  In  204  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  a 
special  commission,  consisting  of  the  praetor  for  Sicily  with  a 
council  of  ten  senators,^  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  a  legate 
of  Scipio,  Q.  Pleminius,  on  the  charge  that  he  had  robbed  the 
temple  of  Persephone  in  Locri  and  had  violently  oppressed  the 
Locrians.^  The  commission  brought  him  and  his  accomplices 
in  chains  to  Rome  and  cast  them  in  prison  to  await  their  trial 
for  life  before  the  centuries.*  The  day  of  trial  was  continually 
deferred,  till  finally  Pleminius,  now  charged  with  the  instigation 
of  a  plot  to  bum  the  city,  was  put  to  death  in  prison.*  The  fate 
of  his  accomplices  is  unknown.^  Livy^  remarks  that  while 
Pleminius  was  languishing  in  jail  the  wrath  of  the  populace 
gradually  changed  to  sympathy,  to  such  an  extent  doubtless  as 
to  convince  the  authorities  of  their  inability  to  secure  a  popular 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  death  penalty.  In  fact  since  the  death 
of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  384,  no  example  of  the  execution  of 
a  death  sentence  pronounced  by  the  assembly  is  recorded  in 
history.®  But  the  magistrate  probably  often  inflicted  corporal 
punishment  in  violation  of  the  third  Valerian  law.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  abuse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  embody  in  legal  form 
the  popular  feeling  against  the  application  of  the  death  penalty 
to  citizens,  a  Porcian  law  absolutely  forbade  the  scourging  or 
slaying  of  a  citizen  under  the  imperium  domi,  the  article  pro- 

^  Livy  xxvi.  2.  7  through  ch.  3  ;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr.  ii.  320,  n.  2,  321,  n.  2 ; 
Lange,  Kom,  Alt,  ii.  556;  Greenidge,  Leg*  Proced,  329  f.  On  the  right  to  change  the 
form  of  action,  see  p.  287. 

^  The  two  plebeian  tribunes  and  the  aedile  who  accompanied  this  commission 
were  sent  to  recall  Scipio,  should  he  be  found  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his 
legate  ;  Livy  xxix.  20.  II.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 

«  Livy  xxix.  8.  6  ff. ;  chs.  16-22. 

^  Livy  xxix.  19.  5;  22.  7.    The  form  of  comitia  is  inferred  from  the  circumstances. 

•  Livy  xxxiv.  44.  7  f. 

•  Livy  xxix.  22.  8  f.  (cf.  xxxi.  12.  2);  Diod.  xxvii.  4;  cf.  Val.  Max.  i.  2.  21; 
Appian,  Hann,  55. 

7  XXIX.  22.  8. 

•  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  ii.  557.  The  date  of  the  execution  of  C.  Veturios  in  porsa- 
ance  of  a  vote  of  the  people  (Plut.  C,  Gracch,  3)  is  unknown. 
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hibiting  the  sentence  of  death  being  afterward  reenforced  by 
other  enactments.^  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
authorship  of  this  law ;  probably  it  was  the  work  of  M.  Porcius 
Cato  the  Elder  in  his  praetorship,  198.^  Another  Porcian  law, 
probably  of  P.  Porcius  Laeca,  praetor  in  195,  extended  the  right 
of  appeal  to  Roman  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  the  affairs  of 
peace  outside  the  city,  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  were 
therefore  under  the  military  imperium.^  According  to  this  law 
the  citizen  who  appealed  was  sent  to  Rome  for  trial  by  the  ap- 
propriate civil  authorities.  Still  later  the  third  Porcian  law, 
which  Lange  ^  conjecturally  assigns  to  L.  Porcius  Licinus,  consul 
in  the  year  of  the  elder  Cato's  censorship,  184,  seems  to  have 
been  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  soldiers.  We  learn  from 
Polybius,*  who  wrote  later  than  the  date  last  mentioned,  that 
the  military  tribunes  were  accustomed  in  court-martial  to  con- 
demn common  soldiers  for  neglect  of  sentinel  duty  and  that  the 
condemned  were  cudgeled  and  stoned,  often  to  death,  by  their 
fellow-soldiers.  He  also  speaks  of  the  punishment  of  entire 
maniples  by  decimation.  Under  Scipio  Aemilianus,  133,  the 
Roman  who  neglected  duty  was  flogged  with  vine  stocks,  the 


^  SftlL  Cat,  51.  21  f.:  "Qoamobrem  in  sententiam  non  addidisti,  ut  prius  verbe- 
cibnt  in  eoa  animadvorteretur  ?  An  quia  lex  Porcia  vetat  ?  At  aliae  leges  item 
condemnatifl  civibiis  non  animam  eripi  sed  exilium  permitti  iubent";  51.  40: 
"  Postqoam  res  publica  adolerit  et  multitudine  civium  factiones  valuere,  circumvenire 
innocentes,  alia  huiusce  modi  fieri  coepere,  turn  lex  Porcia  aliaeque  paratae  sunt, 
<]uibus  legibus  exilium  damnatis  permissum  est'*;  Cic  Nab,  Perd,  3.  8:  *' De 
civibus  Romania  contra  legem  Porciam  verberatis  aut  necatis";  Pieud.  Sail,  in  Cic. 
L  5:  charges  against  Cicero  that  in  putting  Roman  citizens  to  death  he  has 
abolished  the  lex  Porcia.  Livy  x.  9.  4:  "Porcia  tamen  lex  .  .  .  gravi  poena,  si 
<]ais  verberasset  necassetve  civem  Roman um,  sanxit^;  cf.  Qc.  /fa6,  Perd,  4.  12  f.; 
Verr,  v.  63.  163  ;  Cell.  x.  3.  13.  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced,  320,  doubts  whether  it 
allowed  exile  to  one  condemned  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  Against  him  is  Polyb. 
ri.  14.  7,  quoted  p.  217,  n.  5. 

•  Livy  xxxii.  7.  8;  Fest.  234.  10;  The  opinion  here  given  is  that  of  Lange,  R6m. 
Alt,  ii.  205,  558.  A  different  view  is  represented  by  Orelli-Baiter,  Cic.  Op,  viii.  3. 
252  f. 

'  The  decisive  evidence  is  a  coin,  described  by  Mommsen,  R6m,  Munxwesen^  552, 
representing  an  armed  man  evidently  in  the  net  of  condemning  a  civilian,  whose 
appeal  is  indicated  by  the  word  PROVOCO  beneath.  The  inscription  on  the  ob- 
verse P.  LA  EC  A  reveals  the  author  of  the  law. 

*  Rom,  Alt,  I  249;  il  559- 
»VL37f. 
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foreigner  with  cudgels.^  Cicero  ^  intimates  that  in  his  own  time 
there  was  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  commanders ;  and 
in  fact  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  discipline  could  other- 
wise be  maintained.  Evidence  to  the  contrary  is  scant  and  un- 
certain. The  person  against  whom  an  accusation  of  desertion 
was  brought  before  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  138  seems  to 
have  claimed  to  be  a  civilian^  and  on  that  ground  appealed  to 
the  tribunes.  When  proved  guilty  he  was  flogged  and  sold  as  a 
slave,  probably  by  a  judgment  of  the  military  authorities.'  In 
122  Livius  Drusus  proposed  to  exempt  Latin  soldiers  from  flog- 
ging.* While  informing  us  that  in  108  a  commander  had  a  right 
to  scourge  and  put  to  death  a  Latin  oflicial,  Sallust'  intimates 
that  he  had  less  authority  over  a  Roman.  In  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  on  the  other  hand,  soldiers  were  subject  to  the  death 
penalty  as  in  the  time  of  Polybius.®  AH  these  circumstances 
may  be  best  explained  by  supposing  that  the  third  Porcian  law 
permitted  the  infliction  of  flogging  and  death  on  Roman  soldiers 
by  the  judgment  only  of  a  court-martial.^  This  difficult  subject 
is  further  complicated  by  the  statement  of  Cicero*  that  the 
three  Porcian  statutes  introduced  nothing  new  excepting  by 
way  of  penalty.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  other  information 
given  by  various  authors,  including  Cicero  himself,  these 
statutes  simply  extended  the  right  of  appeal  by  adapting  the 
Valerian  principle  to  new  conditions,  and  substituted  exile  in 

1  Livy,  cp.  Ivii;  cf.  Cic.  Rep.  i.  40.  63:  "Nostcr  populos  in  bcllo  sic  paret  at 
rcgi." 

*  Leg,  iii.  3.  6 :  "  Militiae  ab  co  qui  imperabit  provocatio  nee  csto,"  which  how- 
ever, Mommsen,  Rdm,  Siaatsr,  ii.  117,  n.  2  (cf.  Rom.  Strafr.  31,  n.  3)  sett  down  as 
merely  a  pious  wish  of  the  author. 

'  Livy,  ep.  Iv :  (In  the  consulship  of  P.  G^rnelius  Nasica  and  D.  Junius  Brutus) 
"  C.  Matienus  accusatus  est  apud  tribunos  plebis,  quod  exercitum  in  Hispania  de> 
seruisset,  damnatusque  sub  furca  diu  virgis  caesus  est,  ct  sestertio  nummo  veniit** 
The  new  epitome,  1.  207-9,  speaks  of  desertores  who  on  this  occasion  were  thus 
flogged  and  sold.  It  is  not  known  that  the  tribunes  tried  cases  of  desertion  or  that 
they  inflicted  the  kind  of  punishment  here  described.  C.  Titius,  sent  for  trial  to  the 
tribunes  on  the  charge  of  having  stirred  up  a  mutiny  (Dio.  Cass.  Frag.  100  ;  year 
89),  may  have  been  a  civilian. 

*  Plut  C.  Gracch.  9.  «  lug.  69. 

*  Modestinus,  in  Dig.  xlix.  16.  3.  15;  Menander,  ibid.  16.  6.  I  f. 

'  An  example  of  a  military  consilium  is  given  by  Livy  xxix.  20  f. 
'  Rep.  ii.  31.  54:  "Ncque  vero  leges  Porciae,  quae  tres  sunt  trium  Pordomm,  ut 
scitis,  quicquam  praeter  sanctionem  attulerunt  novi." 
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place  of  scourging  and  death.  In  the  relation  between  the  ac- 
cused and  the  civil  court  the  cry  "  civis  Romanus  sum  '*  was 
thereafter  a  sufficient  protection  from  bodily  injury.* 

In  the  period  to  which  the  Porcian  laws  belong  falls  the  accu- 
sation of  perduellio  brought  by  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius  Rufus 
against  the  censors  C.  Claudius  and  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
while  they  were  in  office,  169.  The  charge  against  Gracchus 
was  disregard  of  the  tribunician  auxilium,  against  his  colleague 
the  interruption  of  a  concilium  plebis  (quod  contionem  ab  se 
avocasset).  The  accused,  foregoing  the  privilege  of  their  mag- 
istracy, consented  to  a  trial,  which  came  before  the  comitia 
centuriata.  Claudius  narrowly  escaped  condemnation,  where- 
upon the  case  against  Gracchus  was  dropped.^ 

The  increasing  number  of  special  judiciary  commissions  and 
the  institution  of  standing  courts  limited  more  and  more  the 
judicial  activity  of  the  centuriate  assembly;  but  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  kept  alive  the  feeling  of  popular  sovereignty  in 
this  sphere  by  the  occasional  prosecution  of  some  notorious 
offender.'  The  continuance  of  the  centuriate  judicial  function 
is  proved  by  the  Cassian  plebiscite  of  137,  which  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  ballot  in  all  indicia  populi  excepting  in  perdu- 
ellio,* and  by  the  lex  Caelia,  108,  which  removed  the  exception.* 

The  limitation  upon  popular  jurisdiction  by  the  special  court 
is  said  to  have  beg^n  as  early  as  414,  when,  according  to  Livy,' 
a  senatus  consultum  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  quaestio 
extraordinaria  to  discover  and  punish  the  murderers  of  M.  Pos- 
tumius,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  with  consular  power.  The 
plebs,  consulted  as  to  the  presidency  of  the  court,  left  it  to  the 
consuls.  The  instance  may  be  an  anticipation  of  later  usage. 
The  case  of  wholesale  poisoning  by  Roman  matrons,  331,  was 
investigated,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  matrons  were  con- 
demned, by  an  extraordinary  court,  which  evidently  owed  its 
existence  to  a  senatus  consultum  without  the  cooperation  of 

»  Qc  Verr.  v.  62.  162.  «  Uvy  xliiL  16.  8  ff. 

*  Polyb.  vL  14.  6;  cf.  Lange,  Rdm,  AU.  ii.  56a 

*  Gc  BtmL  25.  97;  27.  106;  Leg,  iiL  16.  37;  5///.  48.  103;  Schol  Bob.  303; 
Ck,  Fmg.  A.  vii.  50;  Aicoii.  78;  Pieod.  Aicoii.  141  f.;  OrcUi-Baiter,  Cic  Op,  viiL 
3.278f. 

»  Oc.  Plane,  6.  id.  •  IV.  50.  6  flf. 
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the  people.^  The  same  is  true  of  the  quaestio  appointed  by 
the  senate  under  dictatorial  presidency  in  314  to  inquire  into 
charges  of  conspiracy  of  the  leading  men  in  certain  allied 
states.  The  dictator  extended  the  inquiry  to  Rome,  and  after 
his  resignation  the  consuls  continued  the  work.  Livy's  account 
of  this  affair  assumes  that  the  senate  had  full  power  to  appoint 
such  commissions.'  It  did  in  fact  possess  the  right  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  people  to  institute  quaestiones  extraor- 
dinariae  for  the  trial  of  allies  or  other  aliens  in  crimes  which 
menaced  the  security  of  Rome.  In  the  period  between  the 
Hortensian  legislation  and  the  Gracchi  in  two  recorded  in- 
stances it  dared  on  its  own  responsibility  to  appoint  such  courts 
for  the  trial  of  citizens.'  These  were  usurpations;  for  as  the 
laws  of  appeal  forbade  the  putting  to  death  of  a  citizen  unless 
condemned  by  the  people,  a  special  court  with  capital  juris- 
diction over  citizens  could  not  be  constitutionally  established 
excepting  with  the  consent  of  the  assembly.  This  right  of  the 
people  was  considered  a  legislative  equivalent  of  their  judicial 
power,  which  the  vast  expansion  of  their  state  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  directly  to  exercise.*  The  court  which  tried  and 
condemned  the  insurgent  garrison  of  Rhegfium  in  270  was 
instituted  accordingly  by  a  plebiscite  authorized  by  a  senatus 
consultum.*  Most  probably  the  court  in  this  case  was  the 
senate  itself,  just  as  in  210,  when  the  plebiscite  of  L.  Atilius 
gave  it  full  power  to  judge  and  punish  the  Campanians  for 
revolt.®  The  appointment  of  special  courts  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  aliens  for  illegal  usurpation  of  the  citizen- 


1  Livy  viii.  18;  Val.  Max.  ii.  5.  3. 

2  IX.  26. 

'  (1)  In  186  for  the  trial  of  the  Bacchanalians  (Livy  xxxix.  8-19);  (2)  in 
180  two  courts  for  the  detection  and  trial  of  poisoners  in  Rome  and  Italy 
(I. ivy  xl.  37).  The  two  courts  established  in  186  for  the  trial  of  poisoners  and 
for  putting  down  the  last  of  the  Bacchanalians  are  mentioned  by  Livy  xxxix.  41 
without  a  hint  as  to  the  manner  of  their  appointment;  cf.  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome, 

i.  I35»  n-  4. 

*  Polyb.  vi.  16.  2;  Cic.  Dom,  13.  33. 

^  Dion.  Hal.  xx.  7.  Though  no  mention  is  here  made  of  a  quaestio  extraordi- 
naria,  we  may  assume  one  for  every  such  instance.  In  actual  iudicia  populi  the 
senate  had  no  part. 

^  Livy  xxvi.  33  f. 
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ship,  which  belonged  originally  to  the  senate,  began  in  177  to 
be  shared  by  the  people.^ 

Similar  in  character  to  the  special  judiciary  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  but  far  more  sweeping  in  effect,  was  the 
senatus  consultum  ultimum  (''videant  consules,  ne  quid  res- 
publica  detrimenti  capiat "),  which  in  crises  armed  the  consuls 
with  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  citizens.^  By 
these  means  the  senate  at  its  pleasure  circumvented  the  laws  of 
appeal  on  the  plea  that  the  accused  had  ceased  to  be  citizens.' 
Against  this  abuse  Ti.  Gracchus  planned  a  new  law  of  appeal, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  see  enacted.^  His  own  followers  were 
ruthlessly  condemned  without  the  privilege  of  appeal  by  an 
extraordinary  quaestio  under  P.  Popillius  Laenas,  consul  in  132.^ 
Probably  a  similar  court  was  appointed  after  the  revolt  of 
Fregellae.*  To  put  an  end  to  such  circumvention  of  a  well- 
established  right  of  the  people,  C.  Gracchus  in  his  first  tribu- 
nate, 123,  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  of  his  brother,  passed 
the  often  mentioned  lex  Sempronia  de  provocatione,  which  abso- 
lutely forbade  capital  sentence  upon  a  citizen  without  an  order 


^The  following  pre-Gracchan  qoaestiones  extraordinarUe,  according  to  our 
anthoritiety  owed  their  existence  to  a  popular  vote,  (i)  The  lex  de  pecunia  regit 
Antiochi  of  the  two  Q.  Petilii,  tribunes  in  185,  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
court  to  try  L.  Scipio  Asiagenus  and  some  others  for  the  misappropriation  of  public 
money;  Livy  xxxviiL  54,  p.  399  below.  —  (2)  The  plebiscite  of  M.  Marcius  Sermo 
and  Q.  Marcius  Scylla,  tribunes  in  172,  directed  the  senate  to  establish  a  special 
court  for  the  trial  of  M.  Popillius  on  the  charge  of  having  unjustly  subjugated  and 
enslaved  the  Ligurians;  Livy  xlii.  21.5.  —  (3)  By  the  lex  Caecilia,  154,  a  special 
quaestio  repetundarum  was  established  for  the  trial  of  L.  Lentulus,  retired  consul  of 
156;  VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  10.  —  (4)  Another  special  court  for  the  trial  of  L.  Hostilius 
Tubulus  on  the  charge  of  having  accepted  bribes  while  president  of  a  murder  court 
(quaestio  inter  sicarios)  was  ordered  by  a  plebiscite  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola  in  141, 
whereupon  the  accused  went  into  exile;  Cic  Fin,  ii.  16.  54;  iv.  28.  77;  v.  22.  62; 
N,  D,  I  23.  63;  iii.  30.  74;  Att,  xii.  5  b;  Ascon.  22;  Mommsen,  Udm.  Strafr,  197. 

*  Lange,  H'dm,  Alt.  i.  728.  The  formula  varied  with  the  occasion,  and  other 
magistrates  were  often  associated  with  the  consuls  in  this  supreme  power. 

*  Cic  Cat,  i.  II.  28:  "Numquam  in  hac  urbe»  qui  a  re  publica  defecerunt, 
dvium  iura  tenuerunt";  Mommsen,  Bom,  Staatsr,  iiL  359;  \jkVL^^^  RUm,  Alt,  ii. 
56a 

*  Pint.  Ti,  Gracch,  16;  p.  368  below.  The  idea  of  Tiberius  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  law  which  his  brother  afterward  passed. 

»  Plut.  C  Gracck.  4;  Cic.  LaeL  1 1.  37;    CIL,  i«.  p.  148. 

*  Pint  C  Gracck,  3;  cf.  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome^  i.  172. 
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of  the  people.^  The  wording  indicates  that  it  was  intended  not 
to  do  away  with  extraordinary  courts  and  powers,  but  to  allow 
their  establishment  in  no  other  way  than  by  popular  vote.*  It 
reiterated,  too,  the  article  of  the  Porcian  statute  which  absolutely 
forbade  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  on  civilians.'  Far, 
however,  from  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly  to 
the  quaestiones,  the  Sempronian  law  evidently  confirmed  the 
right  of  the  people  by  enacting  that  the  tribunes  might  bring 
the  violator  of  that  law  before  the  comitia  on  a  charge  of  per- 
duellio,  for  which  it  mentioned  the  penalty  of  interdict  from 
fire  and  water.^  It  held  responsible  not  only  the  magistrate 
charged  with  the  extraordinary  commission,  but  probably  also 
the  senator  who  moved  or  supported  the  measure  which  called 
it  into  being.^  The  entire  Sempronian  law  was  made  retroac- 
tive, so  as  to  cover  the  case  of  Popillius,  who  thereupon  fled  into 
exile  to  avoid  trial.  The  interdict  was  accordingly  decreed  by 
the  tribes  on  the  motion  of  Gaius.^  Rupilius,  the  colleague  of 
Popillius,  seems  to  have  suffered  a  similar  punishment^ 

In  1 20  the  tribune  Decius  prosecuted  for  perduellio  L.  Opi- 
mius,  who,  as  consul  in  121,  armed  with  the  senatus  consultum 
ultimum,  had  caused  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus.  The  accused 
was  acquitted.8     Ihne  ®  considers  this  prosecution  to  have  been 

*  Cic.  Rab.  Perd.  4.  12:  "C.  Gracchus  legem  tulit,  ne  de  capite  civium  Romano- 
rum  iniussu  vestro  iudicaretur";  Cat,  iv.  5.  10;  Verr.  v.  63.  163;  Sest.  28.  61; 
Schol.  Gronov.  412:  "Lex  Sempronia  iniussu  populi  non  licebat  quaeri  de  capite 
civis  Romani"  ;   Schol.  Ambros.  370;   Plut.  C  Gracch,  4;   p.  371  below. 

^  For  examples  of  special  courts  afterward  instituted,  see  p.  390. 

*  Sail.  Cat,  51.  40;   Cic.  Cat,  i.  1 1.  28;   iv.  5.  10. 

*  Cic.  Dom,  31.  82  f. ;  Plut.  C.  Gracch,  4;  cf.  Lange,  R'om,  Alt,  ii.  561.  It  is  not 
probable,  as  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced,  330;  Hist,  of  Pome,  i.  201,  has  assumed,  that 
the  Sempronian  law  transferred  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  from  the  centuries  to  the 
tribes.  The  comitia  tributa  had  long  exercised  the  right  to  condemn  those  who  had 
fled  into  exile  to  avoid  trial;   p.  249,  267,  257,  n.  5  (3). 

*  Cic.  Sest,  28.  61 ;   cf.  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  14.  5;   Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome ,  i.  200  f. 
®  Cic.  Dom.  31.  82;   Leg,  iii.  ii.  26;   cf.  Cluent.  35.  95;   Htrzogf  Rdm,  Staatsverf 

i.  465. 

7  Veil.  ii.  7.  4. 

®  Livy,  ep.  Ixi :  "  Quod  indemnatos  cives  in  carcerem  coniecisset "  (Mommsen 
reads  "in  carcere  necasset"  or  "in  carcerem  coniectos  necasset";  Rom,  Staatsr.  ii. 
Ill,  n.  i);  Cic.  ^<7r/.  Or,  30.  104,  106;  Orat,  it  25.  106;  30.  132;  Lange,  RTom. 
Alt,  ii.  562;   iii.  50;  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome,  \,  278-80. 

*  History  of  Rome,  v.  5-7.     His  view  is  an  inference  from  the  circumstances. 
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instigated  by  the  optimates  in  order  to  settle  once  for  all  and  in 
their  favor  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  special  courts  which 
were  called  into  being  by  an  act  of  the  senate  alone.  In  that 
case  acquittal  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  119  the  popular 
party  met  with  greater  success  in  the  prosecution  of  C.  Papirius 
Carbo,  whom  it  hated  as  a  renegade.^  The  charge  was  probably 
perduellio,  though  the  details  are  unknown.^ 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  comitia  in  criminal  cases  suffered 
more  extensive  curtailment  from  the  standing  courts,  —  quaes- 
tiones  perpetuae,  —  the  first  of  which  was  established  in  149 
for  the  trial  of  Roman  officials  accused  of  extortion  —  repetun- 
dae  —  committed  in  the  provinces  or  in  Italy.'  As  the  object 
of  the  prosecutors  was  in  the  main  the  recovery  of  extorted 
property,  the  court  was  essentially  civil,  and  seemed,  therefore, 
to  the  Romans  no  infringement  of  popular  rights;  yet  even 
before  Sulla  the  principle  began  to  apply  to  distinctly  criminal 
cases.^  Notwithstanding  this  development  several  accusations 
were  brought  before  the  centuriate  assembly  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  Gracchi  and  SuUa.^    The  latter  increased  the  number 

^  The  prosecutor  was  L.  Crassus;  Cic.  Brut,  43.  159;  cf.  Orat,  i.  10.  40;  ii.  40. 
170;    Verr.  II.  iii.  I.  3;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  6. 

*  Valerias  Maximus,  iii.  7.  6,  assumes  that  the  accused  went  into  exile;  Cicero, 
Fam,  ix.  21.  3,  informs  us  of  a  rumor  that  he  committed  suicide.  Both  reports  may 
be  true;  Greenidge,  HisL  of  Rome^  i.  282;  cf.  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  iii.  51. 

*  P.  358.  *  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  ii.  223  fT. 

*  (i)  After  the  case  against  Carbo  may  be  mentioned  the  accusation  of  perduellio 
against  C  Popillius  Laenas,  107,  on  the  ground  of  a  disgraceful  surrender  to  the 
Tigurini  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  ballot  was  first  used  in  a  trial  for  per- 
duellio. The  accused  seems  to  have  been  condemned  to  exile;  Qc  Lfg,  iii.  16.  36; 
Herenn,  i.  15.  25;  iv.  24.  34;  Oros.  t.  15.  24.  This  case,  which  resembles  those 
of  far  earlier  time,  has  nothing  to  do  with  violation  of  the  right  of  appeal;  (Cic) 
Herenn,  ibid.  —  (2)  Similar  in  this  respect  was  the  prosecution  of  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus Servilianus  for  the  murder  of  his  son.  The  accused  went  into  exile  before  judg- 
ment was  pronounced;  Oros.  v.  16.  8;  Val.  Max.  vL  i.  5.  —  (3)  More  famous  is  the 
prosecution  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicus,  100,  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus 
because  the  former  refused  to  swear  to  maintain  the  agrarian  law  of  the  latter. 
Technically  the  charge  was  that  Metellus  refused  to  do  his  duty  as  a  senator.  The 
accused  withdrew  into  exile  before  the  trial,  whereupon,  by  vote  of  the  assembly,  he 
was  interdicted  from  fire  and  water;  Livy,  ep.  Ixix;  Appian,  B,  C,\,  31.  137-40; 
Gc.  Dom,  31.  82;  Sest,  16.  37;  47.  lOi. —  (4)  Decianus,  tribune  of  the  plelw,  97,  in 
accusing  P.  Furius,  tribune  of  the  preceding  year,  let  fall  some  complaint  regarding 
the  murder  of  Saturninus,  and  on  that  ground  was  accused,  probably  by  a  tribune  of 
the  pleba,  and  condenmed  to  exile;    Cic.  Rab,  Perd,  9.  24;  Schol.  Bob.  230.— 
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of  quaestiones  to  seven  and  brought  all  crimes  within  their 
cognizance.  The  questorian  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  murder 
had  already  passed  to  the  quaestio  inter  sicarios,  established 
between  149  and  141 ;  ^  and  now  Sulla  transferred  cases  of  per- 
duellio  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes  to  the  quaestio 
maiestatis.*  Although  restored  to  the  tribunes  in  70,  it  was 
for  the  remainder  of  the  republican  period  exercised  by  them 
on  special  occasions  only,  for  the  quaestio  maiestatis  still  existed. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  principate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
people  finally  vanished.' 

The  revolutionary  character  of  the  period  after  Sulla  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  perduellio  against  C.  Rabirius^ 
brought  in  63  by  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  T.  Atius  Labienus. 
Rabirius  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  L. 
Appuleius  Saturninus,  the  famous  tribune  of  the  year  loa 
Labienus  proposed  and  carried  a  plebiscite  requiring  the  prae- 
tor to  appoint  duumviri  for  the  trial,  whereas  it  was  generally 
held  at  the  time  that  these  officials  should  have  been  elected  by 
the  people.  It  was  also  enacted,  in  violation  of  the  Porcian  and 
Sempronian  laws,  that  in  case  of  conviction  the  accused  should 
be  crucified  on  the  Campus  Martins.  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  ap- 
pointed duumviri,  brought  the  case  before  the  comitia  centuriata, 
which  were  prevented  from  giving  their  verdict  by  the  removal 
of  the  flag  from  Janiculum.^    The  object  of  the  trial  was  not  to 


(5)  The  prosecution  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaunis  for  maiestas  by  Q.  Varius,  tribune, 
Dec  91,  was  withdrawn  in  the  second  anquisitio;  Ascon.  19,  21  f.;  (Aurel.  Vict.) 
Vir.  Ill,  72,  II;  Quintil.  v.  12.  10;  Cic.  Scaur,  1,3;  Sest,  47.  loi.  —  (6)  L.  Cor- 
nelius Merula  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  87,  avoided  trial,  probably  for  perduellio,  by 
suicide;  Diod.  xxxviii.  4;  Appian,  B,  C.  i,  74.  341  f.  —  (7)  On  the  first  day  of  the 
following  year,  86,  P.  Popillius  Laenas,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  hurled  from  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock  Sextus  Lucilius  (or  Licinius  ?),  tribune  of  the  preceding  year,  and  set  a 
day  of  trial  for  the  colleagues  of  the  latter.  The  accused  fled  to  Sulla  and  in  their 
absence  were  interdicted  from  fire  and  water.  They  were  charged  with  perduellio; 
their  offence  was  the  veto  of  the  popular  measures  of  Cornelius  Cinna.  This  is  the 
only  certain  case  of  calling  retired  tribunes  to  account  for  their  official  conduct,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  the  revolution  then  in  progress;  Veil.  iL  24; 
Livy,  ep.  Ixxx;   Dio  Cass.  Frag.  102.  12;   Plut.  Afar.  45. 

1  P.  255,  n.  I  (4). 

2  Cic.  IWr.  i.  13.  38;   cf.  Mommsen,  /^dm.  Staaisr,  ii.  326. 

•  Dio  Cass.  Ivi.  40.  4;   Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staaisr,  ii.  326;   iii.  359  f. 

*  P.  243.  *  P.  203,  n.  a. 
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punish  the  guilty,  but  to  discredit  the  senate,  to  which  the 
accused  belonged.^  The  decline  of  the  idea  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty is  further  indicated  by  the  agrarian  rogation  of  the 
tribune  P.  Servilius  RuUus,  63,  an  article  of  which,  in  violation 
of  the  lex  Valeria  Horatia  de  provocatione,  ordered  the  appoint- 
ment of  decemviri  agris  adsig^andis  without  appeal.^ 

The  procedure  was  the  same  in  all  finable  and  capital 
actions.  In  a  case  subject  to  appeal  the  magistrate,  after  a 
preliminary  inquiry  (quaestio),  summoned  the  people  to  contio 
on  the  third  day'  for  a  thorough  examination  (anquisitio).^ 
The  trumpeter  blew  his  horn  before  the  door  of  the  accused, 
and  cited  him  to  appear  at  daybreak  in  the  place  of  assembly.^ 
Acting  as  accuser,  the  magistrate  addressed  the  contio  and 
produced  his  witnesses.  Then  came  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  the  statement  of  the  accused,  and  the  pleading  of  his 
counsel  These  proceedings  filled  three  contiones  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  day's  interval.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
day's  session  the  magistrate  acquitted  the  accused  or  con- 
demned him  and  fixed  the  penalty.  In  case  of  condemnation, 
the  accused  if  dissatisfied  appealed.  The  magistrate  then  put 
his  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  rogation  and  set  a  date  for  the 
comitia,*  which  could  be  held  only  after  an  interval  of  a  trinum 

1  Gc.  Ha^,  PertL;  Dio  Cast,  xzxvii.  26  ff.;  Suet  Cats,  12  ;  Lange,  R6m.  Alt.  iL 
563 f.;  iu.  240;  Dmmann-Grdbe,  Gesch.  Roms^ixx,  150-5  ;  Wirz»  vajahrb,/,  PhiloL 
zzT  (1879).  177-201.  In  the  opinion  of  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr,  ii.  29S,  n.  3; 
61 5»  n.  2,  foUowing  Niebuhr,  a  tribunician  accusation  inyolving  a  fine  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  the  oration  of  Cicero  was  delivered  in  this  second  trial.  Drumann-Grdbe, 
ibid.;  Greenidge,  Ltg.  Froced.  357  f.;  Schneider,  Process  des  RaHrius  (ZOrich,  1899), 
and  others  maintain  that  Cicero  spoke  in  the  trial  conducted  by  the  duumviri  and 
thmt  after  it  was  dropped  no  further  accusation  was  brought  Wirz,  ibid.,  supposes 
thmt  the  senate  quashed  the  process  of  the  duumviri  on  the  ground  of  illegality,  that 
the  accuser  (Labienus)  then  brought  a  tribunician  accusation  for  perduellio,  but 
intimated  a  possible  finable  action  in  addition,  and  that  the  trial  was  ended,  without 
resumption,  by  the  hauling  down  of  the  flag. 

*Gc.  IJg,  Agr,  ii.  13.  33:  '^Orbis  terramm  gentiumque  omnium  datur  cognitio 
sine  consilio,  poena  sine  provocations  animadversio  sine  auxilio  ** ;  p.  435. 

»  Qc.  I/ar.  Resp.  4.  7. 

*  Anquisitio  seems  to  mean  an  examination  on  both  sides  —  including  testimony 
for  and  against  the  accused;  Fest.  ep.  22;  Greenidge,  Lig,  ProcetL  345,  n.  3. 

»  Varro,  L.  Z.  vL  91  f. 

*  Gc.  Dom,  1 7.  45 :  "  Cum  tam  moderata  indicia  populi  sint  a  maioribus  consti- 
tnta  .  .  .  ne  inprodicta  die  quis  accusetur,  ut  ter  ante  magistratns  accuset  intermissa 
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nundinum,^  unless  the  accused  desired  an  earlier  trial.'  Some 
scholars,  however,  hold  the  theory  that  a  mag^trate,  recogniz- 
ing the  limitation  of  his  competence,  might  bring  the  case 
directly  to  the  comitia  without  the  formalit)'  of  a  condemnation 
and  appeal.^  The  penalty  proposed  in  the  rogation  was  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  at  first  announced ;  for  the  trial  might 
bring  to  light  facts  to  mitigate  or  to  aggravate  the  sentence. 
The  presentation  of  the  case  to  the  comitia  by  the  magistrate 
was  termed  the  fourth  accusation.*  If  anything  prevented  the 
voting  in  the  comitia,  the  accused  was  discharged,'^  and  could 
not  be  legally  brought  to  trial  again  for  the  same  offence  except- 
ing under  a  different  form  of  action.* 

Schulze,  C.  F.,  Volksversammlungen  der  Rdmer,  307-40;  HtiUmann, 
K.  D.,  Staatsrecht  des  Altertums,  334-54;  Huschke,  Ph.  E.,  Verfassung  de$ 
Konigs  Servius  Tulliusj  chs.  vii,  xi ;  Woniger,  A.  T.,  Sacralsystem  und  das 
Provocationsverfahren  der  Romer;  Peter,  C,  Epochen  der  VerfassungS" 
geschichte  der  rom.  Republik^  mit  besonderer  BerUcksichiigung  der  Centuriai' 
comitien  und  der  mit  diesen  vorgegangenen  Verdnderungen;  Studien  tur 
rom,  Geschichte^  54  ff. ;  Schwegler,  A.,  Rom,  GeschichtCy  see  index,  s.  Cen- 
turiatcomitien ;  Ihne,  W.,  History  of  Rome,  iv.  10  fF. ;  Mommsen,  Rom. 
StacUsrechiy  iii.  300  ff. ;  Rom,  Strafrecht,  151-74,  473-8,  632-5;  Mommsen 
and  others,  Zum  altesten  Strafrecht  der  KulturvdlkcTy  especially  31-51  by 
H.  F.  Hitzig;  Lange,  L.,  Rom,  AltertUmery  ii.  516-33,  541-65,  597-613,  see 
also  indices  of  vols,  i-iii,  s.v. ;  Madvig,  J.  N.,  Verfassung  und  VerwcUtung 
des  rom,  StaateSy  i.  226-34;  Herzog,  E.,  Geschichte  und  System  der  rom, 
Staatsverfassungy  i.  1068-1119,  see  also  index,  s.v.;  Willems,  P.,  Droit 
public  Romainy  159  f.,  172,  i76fF. ;  Mispoulet,  J.  B.,  Institutions  politiques  des 

die,  quam  multam  inroget  aut  iudicet,  quarta  sit  accusatio  trinum  nundinum  prodicta 
die,  quo  die  iudicium  sit  futurum,  turn  multa  etiam  ad  placandum  atque  ad  miseri- 
cordiam  reis  concessa  sint,  deinde  exorabilis  populus,  facilis  sufTragatio  pro  salute, 
denique  etiam,  si  qua  res  ilium  diem  aut  auspiciis  aut  excusatione  sustulit,  tota  causa 
iudiciumque  sublatum  sit." 

^  The  trinum  nundinum,  which  included  three  market  days  (Macrob.  Sat,  i.  16.  34), 
could  not  have  contained  less  than  seventeen  days  or  more  than  twenty-four. 

*  Livy,  xliii.  16.  il. 

•  E.g.  Greenidge,  Leg.  Proced,  306,  344.  The  theory  has  little  in  its  favor  and  is 
not  generally  accepted;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rom,  Strafr,  i67f. 

^  On  the  quarta  accusatio,  see  Cic.  Dom,  17.  45,  quoted  p.  259,  n.  6.  An  example 
of  the  mitigation  of  a  capital  to  a  finable  action  is  the  case  against  T.  Menenius  for 
the  mismanagement  of  a  campaign  which  he  had  conducted  as  consul;  Livy  ii.  52. 
3-5  (476).  Two  examples  of  change  in  the  form  of  action  in  the  opposite  direction 
are  given  on  p.  249  f.  '  Cic.  Dom.  17.  45,  quoted  p.  259,  n.  6. 

®  Cf.  the  case  of  Appius  Qaudius  Pulcher,  p.  248. 
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Romainesy  i.  203-7;  Etudes  dUnstituttofu  RomaineSy  63-6;  Liebenam,  W., 
Comitia  II,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ReaUEncycL  iv.  686-700;  Humbert,  G.  (s. 
Comitid)y  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Did.  i.  1378  f. ;  Voigt,  M.,  XII  Tafdn^ 
i.  673-82;  ii.  781-845;  Karlowa,  O.,  Rdm,  Rechtsgeschkhtey\.  409;  Girard, 
P.  F.,  Histoire  de  rarganisation  judiciedre  des  RomainSy  i.  104-59  i  Usener,  H., 
ItaUsche  VMsjusHzy  in  Rkein,  Mus.  Ivi  (1901).  i  ff.;  MUller,  A.,  Straf- 
justis  im  rdm.  Heere,  in  JV,  Jahrb,  f,  kl.  AUertuniy  xvii  (1906).  SY>-^^\ 
Vassis,  Sp.y  Ligis  vaUriae  de  provocatione,  in  AthenOj  xvii  (1905).  160-5; 
KUsperty  O.,  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  und  Gebrauch  des  Wories  *  Cafrnt  *  im 
aUeren  Laiein ;  Dupond,  A.,  De  la  constitution  et  des  magisircUures  Romaines 
sous  la  ripubliquey  67-74 ;  Moye,  M.,  &leciions  poUtiques  sous  la  ripubUque 
Romaine;  Hallays,  A.,  Cornices  d  Rome^  ch.  ii;  Morlot,  £.,  Cornices  Hec- 
torauxy  ch.  vi ;  Kappeyne  van  de  Coppello,  J.,  Comitieny  105-7 ;  Borgeaud,  C, 
Histoire  du  pUbiscitCy  45-57 ;  Pantaleoni,  D.,  Delia  auctoritas  patrum  nell* 
antica  Roma ;  Greenidge,  A.  H.  J.,  Legal  Proudure  of  Cicerds  TinUy  see 
index,  s.  Centuriata  Comitia,  Lex,  Provocatio,  etc ;  Roman  Public  Ufe,  75, 
252  f.,  255;  Abbott,  F.  F.,  Roman  Political  InstitutionSy  253-9;  Win,  H., 
Perdueltionsprocess  des  C.  RabiriuSy  in  Jakrb.  f,  Philol.  xxv  (1879).  177-201 ; 
Mirabelli,  G.,  Di  un  processo  politico  awenuto  negU  ultimi  tempi  delta  r#- 
pubUca  Romana ;  Schulthess,  O.,  Der  Process  des  C  Rabitius  vom  Jahre 
63  V.  Ckr. ;  Baron,  in  BerL  Philol.  Woch.  1893.  658-60. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  COMITIA  TRIBUTA  AND  THE  RISE  OF  POPULAR 
SOVEREIGNTY 

To  THE  Year  449 

In  the  belief  of  the  Romans  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  origi- 
nally two,  were  instituted  in  494  as  a  concession  to  the  seced- 
ing commons  to  win  them  back  to  the  state.  ^  The  historical 
truth  of  the  first  secession  need  i^ot  be  discussed  here;  but 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  rejecting  the  view  of  the  ancients 
either  that  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  owed  its  existence  to  a 
revolution  or  that  it  began  at  as  early  a  date.  According  to 
our  sources  the  plebeian  tribunes,  hence  we  may  infer  also  the 
aediles,  were  for  a  time  elected,  and  other  business  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  common  people  was  transacted,  in  comitia 
curiata  composed  potentially  of  all  the  citizens.*  The  change 
in  the  form  of  organization  in  471,  from  curiate  to  tribal,  will 
be   considered   below.     The   president  of  the   comitia  which 

^  Livy  ii.  33.  i;  Gilpurnius  Piso,  in  ibid.  §  3;  58.  i;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  89.  I;  cf. 
Cic.  Rep.  ii.  33.  58;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staaisr,  ii.  274  f.  with  notes.  Meyer,  in 
Rhein,  Mm,  xxxvii  (1882).  616  f.,  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  in- 
stituted at  that  time.  Niese,  De  annalibus  Romanis  obscrvationes  (1886),  and 
Meyer,  in  Hermes^ -xxn  (1895),  '-24»  have  tried  to  prove  that  they  were  not  insti- 
tuted till  471  and  that  their  original  number  was  four.  Niese's  view  is  controverted 
by  Joh.  Schmidt,  in  Hermes^  xxi  (1886).  464-6.  Pais,  Anc.  Italy,  260,  275,  assumes 
that  they  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate. 

2  Cic.  Frag.  A.  vii.  48:  «*Tanta  igitur  in  illis  virtus  fuit,  ut  anno  XVI  post  regct 
exactos  propter  nimiam  dominationem  potentium  secederent  .  .  .  duos  tribunos 
crearent,  .  .  .  Itaque  auspicato  postero  anno  tr.  pi.  comitiis  curiatis  sunt";  Dion. 
Hal.  vi.  89.  i;  cf.  ix.  41.  4  f.  (included  clients  and  patricians);  Livy  ii.  56,  especially 
§  3,  10.  These  authors  represent  the  tribunes  as  trying  vainly  to  force  the  patricians 
from  the  assembly  while  the  voting  was  under  way.  The  question  of  excluding  the 
patricians,  however,  is  connected  with  the  statute  of  Publilius  Philo  (339)  rather 
than  with  the  so-called  plebiscite  of  Publilius  Volero  (471);   p.  300  f. 

Dion.  Hal.  vii.  59.  2,  places  the  first  tribal  meeting  in  491,  twenty  years  before 
the  date  to  which  its  institution  is  otherwise  assigned.  If  his  account  is  not  an 
anticipation  of  later  usage,  it  is  exceptional. 

262 
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elected  the  first  plebeian  tribunes  was  necessarily  a  patrician 
magistrate,^  probably  the  pontif ex  maximus ;  *  thereafter,  with 
the  exception  of  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  first  plebeian 
officials  after  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs,  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  presided  not  only  for  elections  but  also  for  judicial  busi- 
ness and  for  the  enactment  of  plebiscites  (plebi  scita). 

The  object  of  the  office  of  tribune  was  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual citizens,  plebeian  and  patrician  alike,^  from  oppression ;  and 
the  means  was  the  auxilium  (official  aid),^  which  could  be  rendered 
in  no  other  way  than  by  personal  contact;  hence  the  law  prohibit- 
ing a  tribune  from  being  absent  over  night  from  the  city^  and  re- 
quiring him  to  leave  the  door  of  his  house  open  during  the  night.^ 
In  the  further  interest  of  the  citizens  the  tribunes  had  the  unre- 
stricted right  to  call  the  plebs  to  a  contio  and  address  them  at 
any  time  and  on  any  subject,  to  form  them  when  so  assembled 
into  voting  groups,  at  first  curiae  and  after  471,  tribes,  and  to 
take  their  votes  on  proposals  affecting  plebeian  interests,  plebi- 
scites being  from  the  beginning  binding  on  the  plebeian  body 
in  so  far  as  they  harmonized  with  the  laws  of  the  stated 

These  were  the  two  original  functions  from  which  the  vast 
powers  of  the  later  tribunes  gradually  developed.     As  strictly 

1  (i)  Becmose  there  were  no  other  magistrates  at  the  time,  (2)  because  the  meet- 
ing was  auspicated;  p.  262,  n.  2. 

*  Inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  this  dignitary  presided  orer  the  assembly 
which  elected  the  first  college  of  tribunes  after  the  fall  of  the  decemvirs;  Livy  iii. 
S4-5»9>  XX;  p.  285  below. 

•Livy  iiL  13.  6;  56.  5;  viiL  33.  7;  ix.  26.  16;  xxxviii.  52.  8;  Suet.  Caes.  23. 
Naturally  the  plebeians  were  in  most  need  of  protection;  cf.  Ihne,  in  Hhein,  Mus, 
nd  (1866).  169. 

*  Livy  iL  33.  3:  *'Auxilii  non  poenae  ius  datum  illi  potestati";  cf.  Ihne,  ibid. 
170. 

*  GelL  iii.  2.  11 ;  xiii  12.  9;  Macrob.  5^7/.  i.  3.  8;  Dion.  HaL  viii.  87.  6;  Serv.  in 
Aim,  V.  738;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  ii.  291,  n.  2. 

*  Plut.  Q.  R,  81. 

^  In  this  respect  the  plebeian  body  was  analogous  to  a  corporation;  Gains,  in  Dig, 
xhriL  22.  4  (quoting  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables).  But  it  was  not  a  private  associa- 
tion. It  could  neither  limit  its  membership  nor  change  its  organization.  Proof  of 
thcae  two  facts  is  that  the  change  of  organization  from  curiate  to  tribal  and  the  con- 
sequent exclusion  of  the  landless  resulted  from  a  centuriate  law;  p.  271.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  its  resolutions  lacked  the  force  of  law,  the  close  relation  exist- 
ing between  it  and  the  state  gave  it  from  the  beginning  a  prominent  place  in  the 
constitution. 
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plebeian  officials  they  had  no  authority  to  summon  patricians, 
to  exclude  them  from  the  place  of  assembly,^  or  to  condemn 
them  judicially.^  It  follows  that  their  alleged  prosecutions  of 
past  consuls  for  maladministration  •  are  fictions  *  —  an  anticipa- 
tion of  their  jurisdiction  at  a  later  age.  Directly  they  possessed 
no  power  of  judgment  or  of  coercion  ;*  but  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  auxilium  and  of  the  ius  agendi  cum  plebe  their  persons 
were  made  sacred  —  sacro  sancti  —  by  an  oath  which  the  plebs 
swore  at  the  time  they  instituted  the  office,*  namely  that  any 
one  who  killed  a  tribune  or  aedile  of  the  plebs  or  did  him 
bodily  harm,  or  who  commanded  another  to  inflict  harm  or  death 
upon  him  might  as  a  person  devoted  to  Jupiter  be  killed  with 
impunity,  and  his  property  be  confiscated.^  The  avenger  was 
necessarily  either  a  private  plebeian  or  an  official  of  the  plebs.^ 
The  formal  act  which  rendered  the  tribunes  sacred  was  termed 
a  lex  sacrata.  The  essence  of  such  a  law  is  (i)  that  it  was 
sworn  to  by  the  community  —  in  this  instance  by  the  community 

^  Livy  ii.  56.  I1-13  (The  consul  asserted  that  according  to  ancestral  mage  he 
himself  had  no  right  to  remoTe  any  one  from  the  place  of  assembly) ;  cL  35.  3 : 
**  Plebis  non  patrom  tribunos  esse." 

*  Livy  iL  35.  3 :   **  Auxilii  non  poenae  ius  datum  nii  potestati ";  56.  II-13. 
»  Cf.  Livy  ii.  35.  2;  52.  3  ff.;   54.  3  ff-;  61. 

*  Cf.  Mommsen,  Horn.  Staatsr,  ii.  320,  n.  2;  Ihne,  in  Rhein,  Mus,  xxi  (1866). 
175  ff.;  Hcrzog,  R6m.  Staatsverf,  i.  157, 

*  Hence  they  had  no  viatores;  so  that  for  a  time  after  they  assumed  criminal 
jurisdiction  the  aediles  acted  as  their  bailiffs;  p.  290. 

*  Livy  iiu  55.  10:  (In  the  opinion  of  some  iuris  interpretates)  ''Tribunos  vetere 
iure  iurando  plebis,  cum  primum  eam  potestatem  creavit,  sacrosanctos  esse." 

^  FesU  318;  Livy  iii.  55.  6-10;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  89.  3.  The  wording  of  the  oath 
as  given  above  is  derived  from  the  law  which,  according  to  Livy»  was  carried  by  the 
consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius  in  449;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  statute 
confirmed  the  oath  taken  long  before  by  the  plebs.  As  to  the  connection  of  Ceres 
with  the  plebeian  organization.  Pais,  Anc,  Italy,  272  ff*.,  believes  that  her  temple 
was  not  built  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  whereas  Wissowa,  Relig^  u.  ICulL 
d,  R6m,  45,  holds  to  the  traditional  date  (493) ;  cf.  De  Sanctis,  Storia  d,  Romania 
ii.  30.  The  building  of  the  temple  did  not  necessarily  precede  the  institution  of  the 
tribunate.  On  the  sacrosanctitas  of  the  aediles,  see  Cato,  in  Fest.  318.  8;  Momm- 
sen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  iL  472  f. 

'  As  late  as  131  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  C.  Attnius  Labeo,  regarding  the  censor 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  as  a  homo  sacer  for  alleged  violation  of  the  tribunician  sanc- 
tity, attempted  without  legal  trial  to  hurl  him  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock;  Livy,  ep.  lix; 
Pliny,  N,  H,  vii.  44.  142  f.,  146;  Qc.  Dom,  47.  123.  See  also  VelL  it  24.  2;  (AoreL 
Vict.)  Vir,  m,  66.  8. 
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of  plebsy  (2)  that  the  offender  against  it  became  a  homo  sacer 
and  could  be  put  to  death  with  impunity.^  This  idea  of  sanc- 
tity the  plebeians  may  have  derived  partly  from  the  Greek  asy- 
lum ;  *  but  it  seems  also  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  ambassadors,  hence  the  later,  ill-founded  conception  of  the 
plebs  as  a  state,  and  of  the  plebeian  officials  and  other  institu- 
tions as  based  on  a  treaty  ratified  with  f  etial  ceremonies  between 
the  patrician  government  and  the  seceding  plebs.'  Though 
termed  lex  sacrata  because  it  was  passed  and  sworn  to  in  the 
community,  as  it  were,  of  the  plebs,  like  any  plebiscite  of  this 
period  the  resolution  had  no  legal  validity  for  the  state  or  for 
the  patricians.  Under  compulsion,  however,  the  government 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  plebeians  without  formally  ac- 
knowledging the  sanctity  of  their  officials;  so  that  the  patri- 
cians, by  asserting  that  Roman  law  did  not  recognize  an  invio- 
lability founded  purely  on  religion,^  could  afterward  deny  that 
the  tribunes  were  really  sacrosanct  Till  the  enactment  of  the 
Valerian-Horatian  laws  of  449,^  accordingly,  the  inviolability  of 

^  Cic.  BM.  14.  33;  Fest.  318.  9;  Herzog,  Rdm.  Staaisverf,  i.  147;  also  in/ahrb. 
f,  cL  PhilcL  xxii  (1876).  139-50;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm.  StaaUr,  il.  286.  Ihne,  in 
RkHn,  Mus.  xxi  (1866).  176,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  lex  sacrata  had  nothing 
more  than  a  religious  influence,  that  the  offender  suffered  in  his  conscience  and  in 
public  opinion  only.  The  known  leges  sacratae,  collected  by  Herzog,  were  (i)  the 
6rst  Valerian  law  of  appeal;  Livy  iL  8.  2  (cf.  ii.  i.  9);  (2)  the  act  which  rendered 
the  persons  of  the  tribunes  sacred,  and  which,  as  intimated  above,  was  not  strictly  a 
statute;  Liyy  ii.  33.  i,  3;  Fest.  318.  30;  Dion.  HaL  vi.  89.  2;  Cic  Frag.  A.  vii.  48; 
(3)  the  lex  de  Aventino;  Livy  iii.  31.  i;  32.  7;  Dion.  HaL  x.  32.  4;  (4)  the  Vale- 
rian-Horatian law  of  appeal;  Livy  iit  55.  4;  (5)  the  military  lex  sacrata  of  342; 
Livy  viL  41.  3;  (6)  the  law  of  M.  Antonius  for  the  abolition  of  the  dictatorship,  44; 
Appian*  B,  C,  iii.  25.  94;  Die  Cass.  xliv.  51.  2. 

*  Pais,  Anc,  Italy ^  263. 

*  Dion.  HaL  vi.  84,  89.  i;  cf.  vii.  40;  xL  55.  3;  Fest  318;  Livy  iv.  6.  7.  The 
idea  that  there  was  such  a  treaty  is  represented  among  modems  by  Schwegler,  Rom, 
Gesch,  ii.  249  f.;  Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  i.  591;  iL  566,  and  opposed  by  Herzog,  Rdm, 
Staatsverf,  L  146  f.;  De  Sanctis,  Storia  d,  Romani,  ii.  29. 

*  Plut.  TL  Cracch,  15;  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Staatsr.  iL  287,  n.  I.  The  fictitious 
character  of  the  legal  basis  on  which  the  plebeians  are  represented  as  acting  in  this 
early  period  of  their  history  may  be  illustrated,  as  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Staatsr,  iL  299, 
B.  3,  has  pointed  out,  by  their  assumption  of  the  agrarian  proposal  of  Sp.  Cassius  as 
one  of  their  fundamental  principles,  the  application  of  which  neither  magistrates  nor 
private  individuals  were  at  liberty  to  impede;  cf.  Livy  ii.  54,  61;  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  37, 
54;  Schwegler,  Rdm,  Geseh,  iL  480, 531,  567.    The  fault  is  not  all  with  the  annalists. 

•P.  274. 
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the  tribunes  existed  in  so  far  only  as  the  plebeians  were  in  a 
position  to  maintain  it  by  holding  over  their  opponents  and  over 
the  government  the  threat  of  violence  and  revolution.  That 
under  the  circumstances  domestic  peace  was  on  the  whole  pre- 
served should  be  credited  to  the  orderly  character  of  the  great 
mass  of  citizens. 

Applied  to  the  holding  of  contiones  and  comitia,  this  inviola- 
bility protected  the  presiding  tribune  from  interruption,  contra- 
diction, and  every  disturbance.  The  principle  was  afterward 
extended  to  verbal  abuse  anywhere  publicly  indulged  in.^  Even 
if  a  man  showed  disrespect  by  not  stepping  out  of  the  way  of  a 
tribune  who  was  passing  along  the  street,  he  was  liable  to  the 
death  penalty.*  Under  normal  conditions,  however,  the  rigor- 
ous execution  of  this  lex  sacrata  could  not  be  thought  of;  in 
place  of  outlawing  the  offender  against  his  person  the  tribune 
was  ordinarily  willing  to  impose  a  fine  upon  him,  from  which  an 
appeal  might  be  made  to  the  plebeian  assembly ;  or  in  cases  of 
violence  to  his  person,  he  might  resort  to  capital  prosecution, 
which  was  likewise  appealable.  These  principles  were  formu- 
lated in  an  alleged  Icilian  plebiscite  of  the  year  492.*  From 
what  has  just  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  tribune's  coercive* 
and  judicial  functions  resulted,  not  from  usurpation  as  has  often 
been  asserted,^  but  from  a  mitigation  of  the  harsh  lex  sacrata. 

a  word,  the  ultimate  basis  of  tribunician  authority  was  the 
revolutionary  power  of  the  plebs,  upon  which  rested  the  sanctity 


*  Livy,  cp.  Iviii ;  Plut.  Ti.  Gracch,  lo.  «  Plut.  C,  Gracch,  3. 
*Dion.   HaL  vii.  17.  5:    Ai/ffidpxov  ypiiftrip  dyope^rros  iw  B-fjfKfi  /iiidtU  Xeyh"^ 

luti^kw  iparrlow  fi.ri5i  fuaoXapelrto  r6v  Xhryov,  'Edr  ^4  rif  vapd  raxrra  ron/^a^,  diS&Ti* 
ToU  Srifidpx***^*  iyyvrjriLs  alrriBeit  els  KKTiair  Ijs  Ar  ixiOQiriv  ain(a  iiifjUas,  *0  Si  fi^  8tdo^ 
iyyvrfT^w  $ardr<p  ^luo^dw,  koX  rd  XP^A^^'  o^oO  lepd  taru,  Twr  d*  iLfJu^vaPrfro^v- 
TUP  Tp6s  ra^at  rdf  i^fi/at  al  Kplffeis  i<rrwrav  ixl  rov  d-^fiov ;  cf.  x.  32.  I ;  42.  4. 
Although  we  may  feel  uncertain  as  to  the  author  and  the  date  of  this  plebiscite,  we 
need  not  doubt  its  existence,  especially  as  the  principle  it  contains  is  derived  from 
leges  sacratae  by  Cicero  (5«/.  37.  79;  cf.  Pliny,  £p,  i.  23),  and  was  often  put  into 
practice;  Livy  iii.  1 1.  8;  xxv.  3  f.;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  41  f.;  Cic.  Inv,  ii.  17.  52;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  5.  2 ;  (Aurel.  Vict.)  Vtr,  III,  65;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  i.  260  n.  2; 
ii.  289,  n.  I ;  Lange,  Rdm,  All.  i.  602  f. ;  ii.  567.  For  the  state,  however,  it  had  no 
more  validity  than  had  the  original  lex  sacrata,  of  which  the  so-called  Icilian  plebi* 
scite  was  an  expansion. 

*  Cell.  xiii.  12.  9 :  ''Trihuni,  qui  haberent  summam  coercendi  potestatem." 
^Cf.  Mommsen,  Bom,  Forsch.  i.  179  ;  Ihne,  in  Rhein,  Mus,  xxi  (1866).  174. 
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of  the  tribunes,  and  thereon  their  jurisdiction.  Of  the  judicial 
activity  attributed  by  the  annalists  to  the  plebeian  officials  in  the 
period  before  the  decemvirs  we  do  not  know  how  much  is  myth- 
ical ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  capital  cases,  probably  all 
the  cases  without  qualification,  which  they  actually  settled  as 
judges  were  submitted  to  by  the  patrician  government  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  without  being  accepted  as  legal. 

To  the  third  year  of  the  tribunate,  491,  is  assigned  the  first 
mentioned  exercise  of  tribunician  jurisdiction.  C.  Marcius  Cori- 
olanus,  the  accused,  had  advocated  in  the  senate  the  abolition 
of  the  tribunician  office,^  and  had  done  personal  violence  to  the 
aediles,  in  this  way  rendering  himself  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
the  lex  sacrata  on  which  rested  the  sanctity  of  the  plebeian  offi- 
cials. Instead  of  declaring  him  a  homo  sacer,  a  tribune  brought 
him  to  trial  before  the  tribes,  which  condemned  him  by  a  narrow 
majority.*  The  story  is  now  regarded  by  all  scholars  as  a  myth. 
The  vote  by  tribes  at  this  early  time  is  either  exceptional  or 
more  likely  an  anticipation  of  later  usage.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  Icilian  plebiscite  a  capital  charge  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  against 
Kaeso  Quinctius  on  the  ground  that  he  had  repeatedly  driven 
the  tribunes  from  the  Forum  and  had  dispersed  their  assembly.^ 
After  providing  sureties  the  accused  went  into  exile,^  and  the 
sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  —  in  Cicero's  opinion  by  the 
comitia  centuriata,  in  Livy's  by  the  tribal  comitia  of  plebs,  461.* 
Another  case  prior  to  the  decemvirate  is  recorded  for  the  year 
45  S.  Representatives  of  three  illustrious  patrician  families  were 
charged  with  having  disturbed  an  assembly  under  tribunician 
presidency.     Their  estates  were  forfeited  to  Ceres.^     Naturally 

^  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  iu  299,  n.  I,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  original 
fonn  of  the  story  represented  Coriolanus  as  consul  proposing  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  the  tribunate. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  20-67,  especiaUy  59.  9  f.;  65;  Livy  ii.  34  fT. ;  Plut.  Cor,  16-20; 
Lange,  Rdm.  Alt,  i.  605  ;  ii.  565.  *  P.  56,  n.  4,  270  f. 

*  Livy  iii.  11.  8  f.;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  5  f!.  *  Liry  iii.  13.  8;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  8.  3. 

*  Livy's  idea  that  this  assembly  met  in  the  Forum  (iii.  13.  8)  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  point  of  view.  Cicero's  opinion  {Dom,  32.  86 ;  cf.  SeU,  30.  65)  may  be  biassed 
by  his  personal  feelings;  p.  268,  n.  6. 

^  Dion.  Hah  x.  41  f.  Various  attempts  of  tribunes  in  this  period  to  punish  retired 
magistrates  for  abuse  of  office  are  also  alleged  by  the  ancient  writers;  cf.  p.  264. 
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under  this  arrangement  between  the  plebs  and  the  government 
there  was  room  for  much  misunderstanding :  the  leaders  of  the 
plebs  stretched  their  claims  to  the  uttermost ;  and  the  patricians, 
after  granting  the  radical  concession,  endeavored  to  recall  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.  They  plausibly  urged  that  while  the  sa- 
crosanctitas,  so  far  as  it  existed,^  might  protect  the  person  of  the 
tribune,  it  gave  him  no  authority  over  a  patrician ;  *  and  their  po- 
sition as  the  sole  holders  of  political  power  and  the  sole  reposito- 
ries of  law  and  usage  enabled  them  before  the  decemviral  legis- 
lation by  stubborn,  skilful  perseverance  in  the  details  of  political 
warfare  almost  to  throw  the  tribunician  sanctity  into  oblivion.* 
Livy  tells  us  that  in  the  assembly  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the 
past  consuls  L.  Furius  and  C.  Manlius,  the  accusing  tribune 
failed  to  appear,  and  was  found  murdered  in  his  home ;  and  the 
historian  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  crime  was  the  result  of 
a  private  conference  among  the  patricians.^  Dio  Cassius^  states 
that  they  secretly  slew  a  number  of  the  boldest  spirits  among 
the  plebeians.  Though  these  stories  are  mythical,  they  reflect  at 
least  the  opinion  of  the  historians  that  in  this  early  period  the 
sanctity  of  the  tribune  counted  for  little.  If  it  failed  to  protect 
his  person,  it  could  have  given  him  no  g^eat  degree  of  recog- 
nized judicial  competence.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  the  tribunes  often  bringing  the  power 
of  their  questioned  sanctity  into  actual  use  in  the  early  years  of 
their  existence ;  but  that  before  the  decemvirate  they  exercised 
jurisdiction  to  some  extent  even  in  capital  cases,  which  were  ap- 
pealed to  the  assembly  under  their  presidency,  is  proved  by  a 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which,  to  remedy  what  the  legislators 
must  have  considered  an  abuse,  provided  that  accusations  affect- 
ing the  caput  of  a  citizen  should  be  brought  only  before  the 
comitiatus  maximus  —  evidently  the  comitia  centuriata.® 

^  p.  265  f.  *Livy  ii.  35.3  ;  cf.  56.  ii  f.  •  Livy  Hi.  55.  6. 

*  Livy  ii.  54.  *  Frag.  22.  I. 

^  P.  241  ;  cf.  also  Herzog,  I^dm,  Staatsverf,  i.  157.  A  far  difTerent  view  as  to  the 
form  of  assembly  which  received  appeals  in  tribunician  capital  cases  is  represented 
by  Cicero,  in  whose  opinion  the  comitia  centuriata  were  established  as  the  sole  power 
to  judge  concerning  the  caput  of  a  citizen  even  in  pre- decemviral  time  by  the  legei 
sacratae  (^Sest,  30.  65) ;  and  accordingly  he  believes  that  the  sentence  of  exile  was 
passed  on  Kaeso  Quinctius  by  that  body  (^Dom.  32.  86).  But  in  this  opinion  Cicero's 
personal  bias  already  referred  to  (p.  267,  n.  6)  cannot  be  neglected :  in  discrediting 
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If  the  tribunes  presumed  to  condemn  men  to  death,  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  hesitate  to  fine  them  for  lighter  offences.  For 
checking  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  levy  unlimited  fines 
the  consuls  of  454,  A.  Atemius  and  Sp.  Tarpeius,  passed 
through  the  comitia  centuriata  a  law  which  set  the  maximum 
fine  to  be  levied  by  a  magistrate  on  an  individual  in  any  one 
day  at  thirty  cattle  and  two  sheep,  the  minimum  being  a  single 
sheep.  In  case  he  exceeded  the  former  amount,  an  appeal 
could  be  made  to  the  assembly.^  In  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  * 
this  law  was  interpreted  to  apply  to  all  magistrates,  including 
those  of  the  plebs,  and  was  made  accordingly  the  basis  of  the 
tribunician  jurisdiction  in  finable  offences.  These  consequences 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  statute,  although  the  pro- 
posers may  not  have  so  intended  it.' 

Sufficient  evidence  has  now  been  offered  that  before  the 
decemviral  legislation  the  plebeian  tribunes  exercised,  on  the 
basis  of  their  sanctity,  a  vague  jurisdiction  in  both  finable  and 
capital  cases,  occasionally  submitted  to  by  the  patrician  govern- 
ment though  probably  not  recognized  by  it  as  just  or  constitu- 
tional. For  the  same  period  their  method  of  agitation  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  levy,^  by  haranguing  the  people  in  contiones,^ 
and  occasionally  by  sedition,  proves  clearly  the  lack  of  legisla- 
tive power  through  the  assembly  over  which  they  presided,  as 
well  as  their  lack  of  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  government  With 
reference  to  legislation  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the 
present  and  following  chapters  will  make  it  evident  that  only 
by  a  provision  of  the  Hortensian  statute  did  plebiscites  become 
unconditionally  binding  on  the  whole  people.  Although  from 
the  beginning  a  tribune,  as  a  member  of  a  collegial  office, 

the  decree  of  exile  passed  mgainst  himself  by  the  tribal  comitia,  it  was  agreeable  to 
hb  purpose  to  deny  that  this  assembly  ever  had  enjoyed  such  competence.  The 
▼iew  given  in  the  text,  represented  by  the  annalists  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  is  obviously  preferable. 

*Cic.^//.  it  35.60;  Cell.  xi.  I.  2  f.;  Fest  202.  ii;  237.  13;  ep.  144;  cf. 
p.  233  above.  Dionysius,  x.  50.  i  f.,  wrongly  gives  two  cattle  and  thirty  sheep  as 
the  maximum.  *  X.  50.  i  f. 

*  With  less  probability  Lange,  Jidm,  Alt,  i.  620;  ii.  576  f.,  regards  it  as  a  conces- 
non  to  the  plebs  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  the  limitation  of  the  consular  power  by 
written  law. 

*  Livy  iL  43.  3;  44.  6;  Dion.  HaL  viiL  87.  4;  ix.  5.  i;  18.  i;  x.  26.  4;  Dio 
Cm.  Frag.  22.  3;  Zon.  vii.  17.  7.  *  Livy  iiL  11.  i. 
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could  intercede  against  ttie  act  of  a  colleague,  he  had  in  this 
period  no  legal  right  of  the  kind  against  the  government ;  for 
had  he  now  possessed  it,  as  he  did  at  a  later  age,  he  would  have 
felt  no  need  of  obstructing  the  levy — a  relatively  slow,  clumsy 
method  of  political  warfare.  It  is  to  be  noticed  further  that 
the  power  of  veto  of  the  tribunes,  after  it  had  been  acquired, 
rested  upon  their  jurisdiction.  If  a  magistrate  persisted  in 
ignoring  their  prohibition,  his  act  remained  valid  but  he  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  tribunician  prosecution.^  Necessarily, 
then,  as  long  as  the  tribunes  lacked  judicial  competence  (till 
the  Valerian-Horatian  legislation,  449)  they  lacked  the  veto 
against  governmental  action ;  as  long  as  their  judicial  compe- 
tence depended  upon  the  will  of  the  government  (probably  till 
the  Hortensian  legislation,  287),  their  veto  on  the  government 
must  have  been  correspondingly  limited.  Finally  it  was  not 
till  tribunician  obstruction  of  the  levy,  sedition,  and  secession 
disappear  (that  is,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Hortensian  statute) 
that  we  have  a  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  unrestricted 
tribunician  veto.*  The  method  of  the  tribunes  in  the  pre- 
decemviral  period  was,  by  the  means  above  indicated,  to  force  a 
proposed  measure  upon  the  patrician  magistrates,  and  to  com- 
pel them  to  bring  it  before  the  centuriate  assembly  in  regular 
form.^ 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  that  passed  bills  alone  were 
recorded  and  hence  could  be  known  to  posterity,  we  may  reject 
as  unauthentic  all  the  alleged  proposals  of  agrarian  laws  of 
this  period,*  which  however  may  not  have  been  free  from  agita- 
tion of  the  kind. 

A  law  of  the  year  471  gave  the  tribunician  assembly  a  tribal 
organization.     This  measure,  brought  about  by  the  agitation  of 

^  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr,  ii.  297. 

2  The  veto  of  governmental  acts,  assigned  them  for  the  pre-decemviral  period  by 
the  historians  (cf.  Livy  ii.  44),  is  therefore  An  anachronism.  The  very  fact  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  in  the  chapter  here  cited,  of  the  patrician  attempt  to  win  as  many 
tribunes  as  possible  points  to  obstruction  rather  than  to  the  veto  as  their  weapon. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  tribunes  from  two  to  ten  indicates  the  same  condi- 
tion. 

•  Cf.  Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsi>erf.  i.  157. 

♦  Cf.  Livy  ii.  42.  6;  43.  3;  44.  i;  48.  2  f.;  52.  2  f.;  54.  2;  Dion.  HaL  viii.  87. 
4f.;   ix.  5.  l;   37.  I  f. 
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PublOius  Volero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  of  that  year,  *  must,  for 
the  reason  above  mentioned,  have  been  an  act  of  the  comitia 
centuriata.*  The  motive  given  by  Livy  was  the  desire  of  the 
tribunes  to  free  themselves  from  the  influence  which  the  patri- 
cians through  the  votes  of  their  clients  exercised  on  the  assem- 
bly.* The  curiae  contained  all  the  citizens,*  the  tribes  none  but 
the  landowners.  The  tribal  organization,  therefore,  excluded 
not  all  the  clients  but  those  only,  together  with  any  other  citi- 
zens, who  were  landless.*  Probably  in  other  ways  the  patricians 
had  greater  control  of  the  curiate  than  of  the  tribal  assemblies, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  believe  with  Dionysius^  that  the 
essence  of  the  change  from  the  curiate  to  the  tribal  comitia  con- 
sisted in  the  elimination  of  auspical  influence.  That  the  law 
forbade  the  patricians  to  take  part  in  tribunician  assemblies,  as 
Zonaras^  imagines,  is  not  probable,  for  it  gave  the  tribune  no 
new  authority  over  the  patricians;  he  had  power  neither  to 
summon  them  to  his  assembly  nor  to  expel  them  from  it.^  In 
fact  we  have  evidence  of  the  presence  of  patricians  in  tribuni- 
cian assemblies  after  this  date.^  The  so-called  law  of  Publilius 
Volero,  now  under  discussion,  was  confused  by  the  sources  with 
the  Publilian  law  of  339,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  later  act 
being  uncritically  assigned  to  the  earlier. ^^ 

The  statute  of  471  imparted  to  the  tribunician  assembly  no 
new  function.  Although  in  mentioning  the  bill  Dionysius^^ 
includes  a  proposal  to  grant  the  assembly  legislative  power, 

1  Livy  IL  56.  2 :  "  Rogationem  tnlit  ad  populum,  at  plebei  magistnitns  tribntis 
comitiis  fierent." 

•  The  senate  gave  its  consent;  Livy  ii.  57;  Dion.  HaL  ix.  49.  3  f. 

•  Livy  ii  56.  3 :  **  Haud  parva  res  sub  titulo  prima  specie  minime  atroci  fereba- 
tor,  sed  quae  patriciis  omnem  potestatem  per  clientium  suffragia  creandi  quos  vellent 
tribnnos  auferret ";  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  41.  5. 

*That  the  ancients  had  this  conception  of  the  curiate  assembly  which  elected 
tribunes  cannot  be  doubted;  p.  24,  32;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Forseh,  ii.  283,  n.  I. 

•  P.  54.  60  f. 

*IX.  49.  5;  cf.  41.  3.  Patrician  magistrates  auspicated  their  comitia,  plebeian 
magistrates  did  not;  p.  104. 

^  VIL  17.  6:  Kai  rcuvt  rQw  dfif»dpx«*P  AXXa  re  card  tQv  w^arpidOw  ffvw^ypayffaw, 
jnU  r6  i^iwoi  rf  v\^j$«i  koI  koB^  iavr6  rvwUpot  koX  dvcv  intpww  pov\t^c$€u  koL 
XP'm^rlffai  v^w^  ica  hw  Mtkiicio  '^  cf*  Li^y  ii.  6a  4  f.  •  Livy  ii.  56.  1 1  f. 

•  Livy  iii.  11.  4;  vi.  35.  7;  Dion.  HaL  x.  3,  5;  ch.  4;  40.  3  f.;  41. 

*>  P.  300  f.  "  IX.  43.  4. 
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when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  statute  as  actually  passed,  he 
refers  only  to  its  provisions  for  the  election  of  plebeian  tribunes 
and  aediles  by  the  tribes,  herein  agreeing  with  Livy  and  other 
authorities.* 

In  the  same  year  four  tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  elected  for 
the  first  time.^  The  increase  was  probably  effected  by  an  article 
of  the  statute  under  discussion. 

Till  after  the  decemviral  legislation  the  comitia  tributa,* 
brought  into  existence  by  the  statute  of  471,  was  restricted,  as 
had  been  the  tribunician  comitia  curiata,  to  the  transaction  of 
purely  plebeian  business.  In  the  records  of  this  period  we  find 
a  continuance  of  apocryphal  agrarian  bills  ^  and  condemnations 
of  retired  magistrates.*  In  reality  the  only  political  weapon  of 
the  tribunes,  aside  from  general  agitation,  continued  to  be  the 
obstruction  of  the  levy,®  as  is  proved  by  their  increase  in 
number  to  tenJ  The  only  agrarian  law  of  the  period,  the 
so-called  lex  Icilia  for  the  division  of  the  Aventine  among  the 
people,  was  passed  by  the  comitia  centuriata.®  The  very  cir- 
cumstance that  this  mild  concession  to  the  plebs  was  couched 


1  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  49.  5;  Livy  it  56.  2;  Dio  Cast,  xxxix.  32.  3;  Snet.  Caes,  76;  cC 
Herzog,  R6m,  Staatsverf,  L  799,  n.  2. 

•  Diod.  xL  68.  8  :  *Er  rj  'Pi^MI?  ^^«  wpiirtat  Kartvr^Oitvav  d^jftapxoi  rfrrapn^ 
Tdtot  ZikIpios  Kal  Aei/xcot  'Stfimipiof,  wp6t  di  roi^oct  MdpKos  AovCKkias  kclI  2w6ptot 
*AKl\iot.  Livy,  ii.  58.  I,  following  Piso,  supposes  that  the  number  was  now  increased 
from  two  to  five.  Dio  Cassius  probably  placed  the  increase  from  five  to  ten  at  this 
date  ;  Zon.  vii.  15.  I ;  17-6;  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  22.  I.  In  the  opinion  of  Meyer,  in 
Hermes^  xxx  (1895).  1-24;  Gesch.  <L  Alt.  v.  141  f.,  the  plel)eian  tribunate  was  in- 
stituted at  this  time  and  the  original  number  was  four ;  cf.  p.  55,  n.  I  above.  But 
Diodorus  does  not  say  so  ;  indeed  his  grouping  of  the  four  tribunes  in  pairs  suggests 
a  doubling  —  a  fact  which  he  has  perhaps  condensed  from  his  source. 

'  It  has  been  shown  above  (119  ff.,  126  ff.)  that  the  assembly  of  tribes  under  tri- 
bunician presidency  is  rightly  so  designated. 

•  Livy  ii.  61.  I  ;  63.  2 ;  iii.  i.  2  f. ;   Dion.  Hal.  ix,  51  f. 

•  Livy  iii.  31.  5  f.  (454)  ;   Dion.  Hal.  x.  34  f.,  42,  48;   Pliny,  N.  H,  vii.  28.   loi. 

•  Livy  iii.  10;  25.9;  30.5;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  15.  3;  20.  4;  26.  4;  Dio  Cass. 
Frag.  21. 

'  Livy  iii.  30.  5  ;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  30.  6  (457).  The  object,  as  sUted  by  Livy,  was 
increased  protection  for  the  commons.  Any  enlargement  of  the  number  after  they 
had  acquired  the  veto  would  have  been  a  positive  disadvantage;  Herzog,  Rom, 
Staatsverf.  i.  161  ;  cf.  above  p.  270,  n.  2.  The  change  was  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  doubtless  through  a  centuriate  law. 

•  P.  233,  265,  n.  I  (3). 
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in  a  lex  sacrata  ^  shows  how  little  faith  the  commons  had  in  the 
government.* 

During  this  period  the  supreme  power  was  the  senate. 
Shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  kings  it  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  com  among  neighboring  states  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  made  a 
state  monopoly  of  salt  in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  freed  the  plebs 
from  port  dues  and  tributum,  thereby  placing  the  whole  burden 
of  these  taxes  on  the  wealthy.'  These  acts  imply  legislative  as 
well  as  administrative  competence.  Foreign  affairs,^  including 
the  decision  of  war  and  peace,  were  in  its  hands.  It  resolved 
not  to  restore  the  property  of  the  Tarquins,^  decreed  triumphs 
to  victorious  generals,^  the  celebration  of  games,^  the  expulsion 
of  the  Volscians  from  the  city  in  the  time  of  a  festival,'  con- 
trolled the  magistrates,  including  the  plebeian  tribunate,  by 
means  of  the  dictatorship,'  or  clothed  the  consuls  with  absolute 
authority.^'  Little  room  was  left  for  the  activity  of  the  assem- 
blies. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  conditions  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  through  obstruction  of  the  levy  and  through  their  ha- 
rangues in  contiones  ^^  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  institution  of  the  decemviri  legibus  scribundis.  Actual  votes 
in  tribunician  comitia  on  proposals  looking  to  that  end  ^  could 
have  had  no  more  than  moral  weight  Under  popular  pressure 
the  consul  Sestius,  452,  referred  the  question  to  the  senate,^  and 
the  bill  for  their  institution  was  passed  by  comitia,  doubtless 
of  the  centuries.  The  only  valid  activity,  therefore,  of  the  tribal 
assembly  prior  to  the  decemviral  legislation,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  the  enactment  of  plebiscites,  which  lacked  the  force  of  law, 
the  election  of  plebeian  oflicials,^^  and  the  quasi-judicial  decision 

*  P.  265,  n.  I  (3).  *  Herzog,  ^dm,  Siaatsverf,  i.  170. 

*  Lhry.  it  9.  6.  Even  if  these  acts  are  not  historical,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  senate  had  the  power  which  they  imply. 

*  Cf.  Livy  iL  15.  I  f.  •  Livy  ii.  3.  5  ;  5.  I. 
•Cf.  Uvy  iiL  70.  14.  '  Livy  ii.  36.  i ;  37.  I. 

*  Livy  it  37.  8.  •  Cf.  Livy  iii.  21.  i  f. 

^  Livy  iii.  4.  9  (464).  As  lonj^  as  the  dictatorship  was  in  use  (till  near  the  end 
of  the  third  century  B.c.)  there  was  no  need  of  resorting  to  this  measure,  although  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  senate  had  the  right  ^^  Cf.  Livy  iii.  11.  i. 

M  Livy  iii.  1 1.  4 ;   14.  5  ;   16.  6 ;   17.  4 ;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  3.  3  f . ;  4.  2. 

"  Livy  iii.  33.  4 ;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  55.  3 ;  p.  233  above. 

M  Cd  Livy  ii.  58.  i ;  iii.  24.  9 ;  yx  6. 

T 
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of  cases  appealed  to  it  by  those  who  were  accused  of  violating 
the  tribunician  sanctity.^ 

An  epoch  was  made  in  the  history  of  the  tribunate  and  of  the 
tribal  assembly  by  the  consulship  of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  449, 
who  proposed  and  carried  a  centuriate  law*  which  gave  these 
institutions  a  legal  basis.  The  article  which  logically  first  claims 
our  attention  provided  that  any  one  who  injured  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  the  aediles,  or  the  decem viral  judges  should  be 
devoted  to  Jupiter,  and  his  property  should  be  forfeit  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera.^  According  to  Livy,*  who 
here  represents  the  tribunician  point  of  view,  the  original  lex 
sacrata,  passed  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  was  first  renewed  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  thus  reestablishing  the  religious  inviola- 
bility of  the  plebeian  officials,  whom  then  the  article  of  the 
Valerian-Horatian  statute  here  mentioned  rendered  legally  in- 
violable. The  constitutional  relation  of  these  two  ideas  was 
difficult  even  for  the  Romans  to  determine.  Certain  jurists, 
controverting  the  tribunician  interpretation,  asserted  that  this  law 
made  no  person  sacrosanct,  but  merely  threatened  with  capital 
punishment  any  one  who  injured  the  officials  concerned,  cloth- 
ing them  thus  in  the  same  kind  of  inviolability  as  that  which 
protected  the  ordinary  magistrates.*  The  object,  according  ta 
this  view,  was  not  only  to  eliminate  from  the  government  the 
anomaly  of  a  power  sanctioned  by  religion  only,^  but  also  to 
convert  the  plebeian  officials  into  state  officials.  The  leaders  of 
the  plebs  gladly  accepted  the  new  position  tendered  them,  with- 
out being  willing  however  to  withdraw  from  the  old.  Hence- 
forth we  have  to  deal,  accordingly,  with  a  group  of  legally  rec- 
ognized public  functionaries  who  effectively  claimed  a  religious 
inviolability  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  constitution,  in  which 
they  were  in  time  to  make  for  themselves  a  disproportionate 
place. 

The  second  article  of  the  Valerian-Horatian  statute  was  to  the 
effect  that  **  whatever  the  plebs  ordered  in  their  tribal  assembly 

1  Cf.  p.  264  ff.  2  p.  234. 

8  Livy.  iii.  55.  7  ;  cf.  p.  264.  *  Ibid.  §  6  f . 

*  Livy  iii.  55.  8  ff.;    cf.  Cic.  Balb.  14.  33;    TulL   20.  47;    Appian,  B.C.  ii.  108. 
453;   Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  ii.  303  with  notes. 
«  Plut  Ti.  Gracch.  15. 
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should  be  valid  for  the  people  "  ;  ^  so  that  henceforth  plebiscites, 
when  passed  under  the  conditions  hereafter  specified,  were  the 
equivalent  of  leges,  as  they  were  often  so  called.  It  is  so  simi- 
lar to  a  provision  of  the  later  Publilian  and  of  the  still  later 
Hortensian  statute  that  we  should  incline  to  reject  it  as  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  one  or  the  other,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
under  it  important  plebi  scita,  as  the  Canuleian,  the  Licinian- 
Sextian,  and  the  Genucian,  were  passed.^  We  must  accept  it, 
then,  as  historical,  and  adapt  our  interpretation  to  the  few 
known  facts  in  the  case. 

Notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  word  plebs  to  designate  the 
tribal  gathering  under  tribunician  presidency,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Valerian-Horatian  law  altered  its 
composition  —  that  the  patricians  were  now  excluded.^  Diony- 
sius^  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  they  participated  in  this  form 
of  comitia  both  before  and  after  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
under  consideration ;  and  Livy  ^  thinks  of  them  as  still  present 
in  the  tribunician  meetings  as  late  as  the  struggle  for  the  Licin- 
ian-Sextian  laws.  The  problem  must  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  voting  function  of  the  assembly. 
Primitively  the  leaders  (nobles)  in  council  decided  upon  a  meas- 
ure,  which  they  then  submitted  to  the  people  to  be  accepted 

*  Livy  iit  55.  3 :  •*  Cum  velot  in  controverso  iure  csset,  tenerenturne  patres  plcbi 
•dtis,  legem  centuriatis  comitiis  tulere,  ut  quod  tributim  plebis  iussisset,  populum 
teoeret,  qua  lege  tribuniciis  rogationibus  telum  acerrimum  datum  est";  cf.  67.  9; 
Dion.  HaL  xi.  45.  i. 

*  On  the  tribunician  legislation  of  the  period  449-339,  see  p.  292  ff. 

*  P.  271. 

^  XI.  45.  3 :  Efpiyroi  di  koI  rp6repoy,  &ri  4p  fiiw  raTt  ^uXercjcait  iKKXfffflats  ol 
9muTtKol  Koi  virifTft  iKpdrovp  rCtv  warpiKttop. 

*  VI.  35.  7 :  **  Qui  (patres)  ubi  tribus  ad  suffragium  ineundum  citari  a  Licinio 
Sezttoque  viderunt,  stipati  patrum  praesidiis  nee  recitari  rogationes  nee  sollerane 
qoidquam  aliud  ad  sciscendum  plebi  fieri  pasd  sunt."  When  the  tribes  were  again 
called  for  voting,  the  dictator,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  patricians,  took  a  seat  in 
the  asMmbly  and  supported  the  tribunician  protest;  Livy  vi.  38.  5  ff.  On  another 
occasion  some  years  earlier  the  patres  old  and  young  came  into  the  Forum,  and  tak- 
ing their  places  in  the  several  tribes,  appealed  to  their  tribesmen  to  vote  against  the 
proposal  of  the  tribunes;  Livy  v.  30.  4  f.  Still  earlier  C.  Claudius  and  other  senior 
patricians  spoke  in  a  tribuncian  assembly  against  the  measure  then  before  the  plebs. 
SoUau  s  objection  {BerL  Stud,  ii.  47)  to  the  interpretation  here  represented  has  little 
weight,  as  it  rests  upon  the  theory  that  from  the  beginning  everything  was  carefully 
defined  and  regulated  by  law. 
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with  clamor  and  din.^  Although  the  acclamation  was  essen- 
tially an  act  of  the  masses,  nothing  forbade  the  nobles  to  join 
in  the  shouting.  Doubtless  in  the  tribal  assemblies  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  within  the  tribe  continued  for  a  time  to  be  by 
acclamation.^  As  long  as  this  primitive  condition  existed,  a  dis- 
tinction could  not  be  drawn  between  the  right  to  be  present  and 
the  right  to  join  in  the  decision  of  questions  brought  before  the 
comitia.  Undoubtedly  the  custom  of  voting  by  heads  within 
the  tribe  was  an  imitation  of  a  usage  adopted  by  the  comitia 
centuriata  some  time  after  the  institution  of  the  latter;^  hence 
we  could  not  reasonably  assume  its  use  by  the  tribes  so  early 
as  the  pre*decemviral  period.  The  question  therefore  as  to 
whether  the  patricians,  who  were  certainly  present  in  meetings 
of  the  tribes,  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting  in  them  could  not  have 
arisen  till  after  the  decemviral  legislation.  The  plebeians  had 
found  it  impossible  by  their  own  powers  to  exclude  from  their 
assembly  the  landless  clients,  who  were  inferior  to  themselves.^ 
Much  less  could  they  exclude  the  nobles.  If  the  presiding  trib- 
une could  not  prevent  their  remaining  after  the  people  had 
been  formed  into  voting  groups,  he  could  not  prevent  their 
voting.  As  the  patricians,  equally  with  the  plebeians,  belonged 
to  the  tribes,  the  former,  being  men  of  superior  privilege,  could 
not  lawfully  be  debarred  from  meetings  of  their  associations; 
and  if  they  chose  to  attend,  it  was  not  for  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  to  decide  as  to  the  law  in  the  matter.  The  word  plebs  in 
the  statute  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  explanation.  As  the  comitia 
curiata  and  comitia  centuriata,  under  patrician  presidents,  had 
from  the  beginning  been  termed  populus,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  from  the  time  an  assembly  convened  under 
plebeian  presidency  for  plebeian  objects,  the  latter  should  by 
way  of  distinction  be  termed  plebs,  even  though  the  few  pa- 
tricians were  included.  Ordinarily  the  plebeians  must  have 
welcomed  patricians  to  their  assemblies,  as  the  presence  of 
magistrates  and  senators  and  their  sons  added  dig^ty  and 
weight  to  the  proceedings.  But  when  the  patricians  used  all 
their  superior  influence  in  both  lawful  and  unlawful  ways  to 
block  a  popular  measure,  the  tribunes,  naturally  wishing  then 

*  P.  153. 156 '^^  «P.  157, 211.  •?.  211.  *  P.  271,11.3. 
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to  exclude  them,  attempted  to  establish  the  principle  that  tribu- 
nidan  assemblies  were  exclusively  plebeian.  This  question  was 
settled  by  the  law  of  Publilius  Philo,  339.^ 

This  article  of  the  Valerian-Horatian  statute  was  a  con- 
cession extorted  from  the  patrician  government  by  the  strongest 
pressure,  perhaps  by  a  plebeian  secession.  The  actual  ad- 
vantage which  it  brought  to  the  plebs  was  minimized,  however, 
by  the  provision  that  the  previous  consent  of  the  senate  was 
essential  to  the  validity  of  bills  brought  before  the  tribunician 
assembly.^  The  patricians  could  urge  in  support  of  this  ar- 
rangement that  as  their  magistrates  according  to  long  estab- 
lished custom  always  obtained  the  previous  consent  of  the 
senate  (senatus  consultum)  to  measures  brought  before  any 
assembly,  and  were  absolutely  required  to  obtain  senatorial 
sanction  (patrum  auctoritas)  for  curiate  and  centuriate  laws  and 
elections,'  the  tribunes,  who  were  free  from  the  trammels  of 
the  sanction,  should  be  legally  compelled  to  consult  the  senate 
before  bringing  a  measure  into  their  assemblies,  especially  as 
their  leg^lation  was  in  a  field  hitherto  monopolized  by  the 
patrician  magistrates  and  the  senate.  Although  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  would  have  preferred  to  understand  by  the  term 
plebiscite  all  that  it  had  meant  before  —  the  unconditioned 
resolution  of  the  tribal  assembly  under  their  presidency  —  they 
must  have  felt  satisfied  for  the  time  being  with  the  great  gain 
they  had  made,  however  strenuous  they  afterward  became  to 
relieve  themselves  of  senatorial  control.  This  condition  on  the 
validity  of  the  plebiscite  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by  Livy  in 
connection  with  the  Valerian-Horatian  legislation,  but  is  as- 
sumed by  the  sources  for  the  following  period.^    The  same 

» P.  300  f. 

*  Mommsen,  ^m,  Siaatsr,  iiu  157,  regarding  the  alleged  pre-decemviral  plebi- 
tcitet  at  genuine  acts  of  the  plebs,  believes  that  this  conditioned  validity  of  such 
acts  was  established  at  some  unknown  time  prior  to  the  decemvirate.  The  view  of 
Herzog  that  certain  statutes  termed  plebiscites  in  the  sources  were  in  reality  cen- 
turiate laws  is  accepted  in  this  chapter.  *  P.  235. 

*  Livy  iii.  55.  15;  iv.  6.  3  (Canuleian  plebiscite);  12.  S  (for  the  election  of  a 
prefect  of  the  market,  440);  49.  6  (^'Temptatum  ab  L.  Sextio  tribuno  plebis,ut 
rogationem  ferret,  qua  Bolas  quoque  sicut  Labicos  coloni  mitterentur,  per  inter- 
cessionem  collegarum,  qui  nullum  plebi  scitnm  nisi  ex  auctoritate  senatus  passuros 
te  perferri  ostenderunt,  discussum  est,"  415);  51.  af.  (413);  vi.  42.9  (Ucinian- 
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thing  is  clearly  implied,  too,  in  the  long  series  of  political 
struggles  which  came  after  the  enactment  of  the  Valerian- 
Horatian  statute.^  Had  the  tribunes  been  free  to  legislate  with- 
out interference  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  they  would  have 
been  in  a  position  easily  to  complete  the  social  and  political 
equalization  of  the  orders,  and  by  one  sweeping  reform  law 
to  place  themselves  and  their  constituents  in  the  condition 
reached  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  conflict  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  (449-287).* 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  regulation  that  another  article 
of  the  Valerian-Horatian  statute  directed  the  aediles  of  the  plebs 
to  preserve  the  senatus  consulta  in  the  temple  of  Ceres.*  We 
cannot  look  upon  these  officials  as  keepers  of  the   senatorial 

Sextian  plebiscite);  viL  15.  12  f.  (law  against  bribery,  356);  27.  3  (347);  viit  23. 
1 1  f.  (the  plebiscite  for  prolonging  the  consular  imperiom,  327) ;  x.  6.  9  (Ogolnian 
plebiscite,  300);  21.  9  (plebiscite  ordering  the  praetor  to  appoint  triumviri  for  con- 
ducting colonies,  296).  Cf.  also  Dion.  HaL  x.  26.  4  f.  (457);  30.  l;  48.  I  (454); 
50.  3;  xi.  54.  4  (444);  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Forsch,  i.  208  ff.  All  the  citations  firom 
Dionysius,  excepting  the  last,  refer  to  pre-decemviral  time,  and  hence  are  anticipa- 
tions of  a  later  condition. 

The  first  triumph  by  order  of  the  people,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  ac- 
cording to  Livy  iii.  63.  11  (cf.  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  50.  i),  took  place  in  449.  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  a  magistrate  always  had  a  right  to  triumph  without  permis- 
sion either  of  the  senate  or  of  the  people  (Mommsen,  Rom,  Forsch,  i.  214  f.),  pro- 
vided he  paid  his  own  expenses;  Polyb.  vi.  15.  8;  Livy  xxxiii.  23.  8.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  people  on  this  occasion,  if  historical,  may  have  been  a  mere  pledge  of 
sympathy  and  confidence;  cf.  p.  293.  But  Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf,  i.  194,  doubts 
its  reality. 

The  "ancient  law  long  ago  abolished,'*  which  required  the  consent  of  the  senate 
to  proposals  brought  before  the  people,  and  which  Sulla  is  said  to  have  renewed 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  59.  266;  cf.  p.  406),  is  ordinarily  referred,  as  by  Mommsen, 
Rom,  Staatsr,  iii.  158;  Herzog,  Rom,  Staatsverf,  i.  193,  to  the  condition  on  the 
validity  of  the  plebiscite  under  discussion.  Appian  may  have  had  this  restriction  in 
mind,  for  we  know  at  least  that  under  the  constitution  as  reformed  by  Sulla  the 
tribunes  did  propose  laws  de  senatus  sententia;  CIL,  i.  204  (year  71);  Bruns,  FonL 
lur,  94;  Girard,  Textes,  66;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  iii.  154;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Siaaisr, 
iii.  158;   Frohlich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl,  iv.  1559. 

^  Cf.  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  iii.  157. 

^  Lange's  idea  {Rom.  Alt.  ii.  619;  cf.  i.  611,  614,  642)  that  there  was  no  statute 
which  made  the  consent  of  the  senate  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  plebiscite  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  considered.  Had  the  tribunes  not  been  bound  by  written 
enactment,  they  would  have  felt  themselves  free  to  legislate  without  the  senate's 
coSperation,  and  even  the  law  they  tried  in  vain  to  disregard. 

8  Livy  iii.  55.  13. 
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archives  of  that  time,^  and  hence  must  conclude  that  the  docu- 
ments in  their  charge  were  those  decrees  which  authorized  the 
presentation  of  tribunician  bills,  for  with  those  alone  the  plebe- 
ians were  directly  concerned. 

The  patricians  expected  to  find  a  further  safeguard  in  the 
tribunician  veto,  which  could  be  directed  against  a  colleague.^ 
From  the  fact,  however,  that  the  tribunes  continued  to  resort  to 
the  clumsy  method  of  obstructing  the  levy,  and  afterward  also  of 
impeding  the  collection  of  the  tributum,*  we  must  infer  that  as 
yet  their  intercession  did  not  prevail  against  a  patrician  magis- 
trate.^ Various  popular  seditions,  too,  are  mentioned  for  the 
same  period  (449-287).*  That  one  which  led  to  the  Hortensian 
legislation  is  historical,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all  the 
others  are  fictions. 

Another  conservative  check  was  the  application  of  oblative 
auspices  to  the  plebeian  assembly.^    Livy^  reports  that  in  293 


^  Cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm,  StaaUr,  iiL  158. 

*  Diod.  xii.  25. 3 :  'Edr  hk  tl  Siff/uLpxoi  /lii  cv/i^wQ^i  wp6s  dXXi^Xovr,  xdptoi  cTmu  rbw 
Apk  fiicow  Ktl/MPow  fiii  Ku\Aeff$tu;  lAry  iv.  48.  10-16  (416);  53.  6;  v.  25.  i  (395); 
▼!•  36.  8;  37.  3;  38.  5.  The  tame  passages  show  the  dependence  of  Uie  govern- 
ment upon  the  tribunes  for  checking  innovations. 

*  Livy  iii.  69.  5  f.;  iv.  i.  6;  30.  15;  53.  2,  6  (407);  55.  1-5  (406);  60.  5  (403); 
▼.  12.  3.  7  (397);  vi.  27.  9  f.  (376);  31.  4  (cf.  31.  1  f.,  year  374);  vi.  36.  3  f.; 
Dion.  HaL  xi.  54.  3  (444)« 

*  It  ii  tme  that  Livy  (iv.  5a  6,  8;  56.  10-13,  year  408;  v.  9.  4  ff.,  year  402;  vL 
35.  9)  assigns  the  tribune  this  right;  but  on  one  occasion  (vii.  17.  12,  year  356)  he 
informs  ns  that  such  a  protest  was  disregarded  by  the  magistrate.  We  may  suppose 
that  in  this  period  they  often  attempted  the  power,  bat  usually  without  success. 
They  possessed  a  growing  influence  in  the  right  to  address  the  people,  which  must 
often  have  added  an  overwhelming  force  to  their  protests;  cf.  Livy  iv.  25.  I  (434); 
58.  14  (406) ;  V.  2.  2  if.  (403) ;  ch.  6  (403).  This  kind  of  obstruction  may  be  meant 
by  Uvy  iv.  36.  3  (424);  43-  3  (421);  v.  17.  5  (397);  vii.  21.  i  ff.  (353).  The  gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  use  the  levy  for  the  obstruction  of  tribuni- 
cian bills;  Livy  iv.  55.  i  (409);  v.  1 1.  9  (401). 

*The  principal  recorded  seditions  are  (i)  the  revolt  against  the  decemvirate  in 
449  (Liry  iiL  50  if.) ;  (2)  a  plebeian  secession  to  the  Janiculum  in  the  struggle  for 
the  Canuleian  law  (Floras  u  25);  (3)  a  state  of  anarchy  in  376  (Diod.  xv.  61.  i), 
which,  according  to  Matzat  (^Rdm,  Chron,  ii.  no),  lasted  about  four  months;  (4)  a 
state  of  anarchy  in  the  straggle  for  the  Licinian-Sextian  laws  (Diod.  xv.  75.  i; 
Livy  vL  35.  10),  which,  according  to  Matzat  (ibid,  il  112),  continued  three  years, 
376-373;  (5)  a  secession  of  the  plebs  to  the  Janiculum  in  the  straggle  which 
renked  in  the  Hortensian  legislation,  287  (Livy,  ep.  xi;  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  37;  Zon. 
vitL  2. 1).  *  P.  104,  no,  116  f.  'X.  47.  I. 
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the  tribunes  resigned  because  of  a  faulty  election,  held  prob- 
ably in  violation  of  oblativa.  In  general,  however,  the  plebeian 
gathering  was  relatively  free  from  religious  control  till  sifter  the 
enactment  of  the  Aelian  and  Fufian  laws  (about  1 50).^  It  had 
the  advantage  of  the  comitia  centuriata  (i)  in  freedom  from  the 
impetrative  auspices,  (2)  in  freedom  from  the  patrum  auctoritas, 
(3)  in  mobility.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Valerian- 
Horatian  statute  it  must  have  become  evident  that  the  tribunician 
assembly,  through  the  character  of  its  presidency,  its  compo- 
sition, and  its  democratic  spirit,  was  to  outstrip  the  centuriate 
gathering  in  energy  and  aggressiveness,  and  to  be  in  a  word  the 
chief  factor  of  progress  in  legislation. 

No  enactment  affecting  the  jurisdiction  of  tribunes  is  referred 
to  Valerius  and  Horatius  by  the  ancient  writers ;  and  yet  the 
arrangement  by  which  they  thereafter  brought  their  capital 
actions  before  the  centuries  could  not  have  been  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tribunes  now  possessed  an  unconditioned  power  to  subject 
patricians,  whether  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  to  capital 
prosecutions,  they  would  have  found  it  so  effective  a  means  of 
political  warfare  as  no  longer  to  need  obstruction  and  sedition 
in  their  struggle  for  plebeian  rights.  In  capital  cases  the  per- 
mission of  a  higher  magistrate,  ordinarily  after  367  the  praetor, 
was  required;  and  before  the  enactment  of  the  Hortensian 
statute,  we  may  well  believe,  the  tribunes  had  no  means  of  forc- 
ing this  permission.  Some  similar  restriction  must  have  been 
placed  on  their  liberty  to  bring  finable  actions. 

The  comitia  tributa  under  tribunician  presidency  had  at 
length  become  an  effective  constitutional  factor  in  legislation 
and  in  jurisdiction.  But  its  action  in  the  former  sphere  was 
dependent  upon  the  favor  of  the  senate,  in  the  latter  on  that  of 
a  patrician  magistrate.  The  range,  too,  of  its  leg^lation  was 
restricted  by  the  wide  administrative  powers  of  the  senate.  We 
shall  find  it  in  the  following  period  winning  freedom  and  enlarg- 
ing the  field  of  its  activity. 

The  following  literature  is  for  the  whole  period  from  449  to  287. 
Schuize,  C.  F.,  Volksversammlungen  der  Romero  341-70 ;  Hiillmann,  K.  D^ 
Staatsrecht  des  AUertumSy  354-67 ;  Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  Rdmische  Gesckichtij  i. 

ip.  ii6f. 
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624  ffl,  Eng.  2S3  ff. ;  see  also  index,  s.  Tributcomitien ;  Schwegler,  A.,  Rom, 
GisMckt€y  see  index,  s.  Tributcomitien;  Mommsen,  Th.,  Rdm.  Stoat srecktj 
iii.  300  ff. ;  Rdm.  Farschunf^y  i.  151-66;  Rdm,  Strafrtchty  462-8,  473-8, 
1 01 4-6,  et  passim ;  Ihne,  W.,  History  of  Romty  bk.  VI.  chs.  i,  viii ;  Ueber 
die  EmtstehuHg  und  die  aUesten  Befugnisse  des  rdm,  Tribunats,  in  Rkein,  Mus, 
N.  F.  xxi  (1866).  161-79;  Entwickelung  der  Tributcomitietiy  in  Rhtin,  Mus, 
N.  F.  xxviii  (1873).  353-79;  Peter,  C,  Gesch,  Roms^  blcs.  ii,  iii;  Lange,  L., 
Rdm,  AltertUmery  L  586-681,  821-56;  ii.  459-94,  533-42,  565-97,  613-42 ;  De 
Ugilms  Porciis  Ubertatis  avium  vindicibusy  in  Kleine  Sckriftetiy  i.  342-429; 
De  piibisdtis  Ovinia  et  Atinio  dispuiatioy  ibid.  ii.  393-446 ;  Ueber  das  poete- 
liuke  GesetM  de  ambitu^  ibid.  ii.  195-202 ;  Kleineidam,  P.,  Beiir,  m.  Keniniss  d, 
Ux  PoeteUoy  in  Festg.f,  F,  Dahuy  ii.  1-30;  Ihm,  Ambit usy  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real'Encycl,  i.  1800-3;  Madvig,  J.  N.,  Verfassung  und  Verwaitung  des,  rdm, 
Staatesy  i.  234-46;  Voigt,  M.,  X//  Tafeluy  i.  683-90;  Karlowa,  O.,  Rdm, 
Rechtsgeschichtey i. 409 ;  Girard, P.P., Histoire de V organisation  judiciaire des 
Romainsy  L  149-59,  237  ff. ;  Puchta,  G.  P.,  Cursus  der  Institutioneny  i.  (loth 
ed.  1893)  166-9  (P^  1^^  ^^'^  plebiscite)  ;  Mispoulet,  J.  B.,  Institutions  poii" 
iiques  des  RomainSy  1.  207-30;  Etudes  d* institutions  Romainesy  66-81 ;  Wil- 
lemsy  P.,  Droit  public  Romain,  160  ff.,  173  ff. ;  Greenidge,  Legal  Procedure 
of  Cicero*s  TimCy  327-49 ;  Herzog,  £.,  Gesckickte  und  System  der  rdm.  Stoats- 
verfassungy  L  153  ff.,  189-96,  216  ff.,  248-64,  279-^8,  1128-88 ;  GlaubwUrdig- 
keit  der  Gesette  bis  $8y  der  Stadt ;  Lex  Sacrata  und  das  Sacrosanctumy  in 
Jakrb,  f,  Philol,  xxii  (1876).  139-50;  Dupond,  A.,  De  la  constitution  et  des 
mtagistratures  Romaines  sous  la  ripublique  RomainCy  75  ff. ;  Borgeaud,  C^ 
Histoire  du  pUbiscitCy  57-76,  117-67;  Hallays,  A.,  Cornices  d  RonUy  ch.  iii; 
Morlot,  £.,  Comices  ilectoraux  sous  la  rlpublique  RomainCy  ch.  iv;  Ptaschnik, 
J.,  Dit  Wahl,  der  Volkstribunen  vor  der  Rogation  des  Voter o  PubliUuSy  in 
Zeitschr,  f  dsterreich,  Gymn,  xiv  (1863).  627-38 ;  PubUlische  Rogatiouy  ibid, 
zvii  (1866).  161-200;  Die  Centuriatgesette  von  30$  und  41  j  U,  C,  ibid,  xxi 
(1870).  497-525 ;  LexHortensia  47^  U,  C,  ibid,  xxiii  (1872).  241-53 ;  Stimm- 
recht  der  Patricier  in  den  Tributcomitieny  ibid,  xxxii  (1881).  81-102 ;  Ruppel, 
K.  W.,  TeUnahme  der  Patritier  an  den  Tributkomitien ;  SolUu,  W.,  GUltig- 
keii  der  Plebisdtey  in  Berliner  StudieUy  ii  (1885).  1-176;  Clason,  D.  O., 
Kritiscke  Erdrterungen  tiber  den  rdm.  Stoat y  30-9 ;  Schmidt,  J.,  Die  Einsettung 
dir  rdm,  Volkstribuneuy  in  Hermes,  xxi  (1886).  460-6;  Meyer,  £.,  Der  Ursp- 
rung  des  TribufuUs  und  die  Gemeinde  der  vier  TribuSy  in  HermeSy  xxi  (1895). 
1-24,  controverted  by  Vassis,  in  AthenOy  ix  (1897).  470  ff. ;  Pais,  Ancient 
Italyy  chs.  xx,  xxi ;  Garo£ido,  P.  P.,  Lorigine  e  Velesione  dei  tribuni  e  degU 
ediU  delta  piebe  con  un  indice  alfabetico  dei  loro  nomi ;  Podest^  G.,  77  tribu- 
ttato  delta  piebe  in  Roma  dalla  secessione  sul  monte  sacro  all^  approvoMione  delta 
legge  di  PubliUo  Folerone;  Eigenbrodt,  A.,  De  magistratuum  Romanorum 
iure  intercedendi ;  Ackermann,  H.,  C/eber  die  roUmlichen  Schranken  der 
tribunixischen  Gewalt ;  Tophoii^  De  lege  Valeria  Horatioy  PubUliOy  Hortensia  ; 
Hennes,  Das  dritte  vaUrisch-horatische  GesetM  und  dessen  IViederkolungen  ; 
Long,  G.,  On  the  Passage  in  Appian*s  CivU  Wars  (i.  8)  which  relates  to  the 
Udstian  LaWy  in  Classical Museumy  iii  (1846).  78  ff ;  Kubitschek,  AediliSy  in 
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p^uly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  i.  448-64 ;  Humbert,  G.,  Aetiilis,  in  Darembcrg 
et  Saglio,  Diet,  i.  95-100 ;  Bloch,  L.,  Die  standiscfu  und  soMiaU  Kampfe  in  der 
rdmischtn  RepubHk;  Willoughby,  W.  W.,  Political  Theories  of  the  Andent 
Worlds  ch.  xvi ;  Strachan-Davidson,  T.  L.,  Decrees  of  the  Roman  PUbs^  in 
Eng,  Hist.  Rev.  v  (1890).  462-74 ;  Dreyfus,  R.,  Les  his  agraires  sous  la  rkfndh 
lique  Romainey  pt  I.  chs.  i^ii ;  De  Sanctis,  G.,  Storia  dei  Romaniy  I.  chs.  ziii, 
jciv,  xvii ;  Billeter,  G.,  Gesch.  d.  Zinsfusses^  1x5  ff. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  COMITIA  TRIBUTA  AND  THE  RISE  OF  POPULAR 
SOVEREIGNTY 

From  449  to  287 

For  a  time  after  the  Valerian-Horatian  legislation  the  senate 
and  magistrates,  as  was  intimated  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  maintained  their  authority  but  slightly  impaired  against 
the  rising  popular  power.  It  is  true  that  in  427  the  centuries 
acquired  the  right  to  declare  a  war  of  aggression.*  Defensive 
wars  in  behalf  either  of  Rome  or  of  an  ally  were  regularly 
decided  upon  by  the  senate;^  and  the  question  whether  the 
war  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  state  admitted  of  a 
broad  interpretation.*  From  the  beginning  of  the  period  to 
the  year  321  treaties  of  peace  and  of  alliance  were  still  made 
either  by  a  magistrate,  with  the  authorization  of  the  senate/ 
or  more  commonly  by  the  senate  itself,  even  though  the 
alliance  or  offer  of  protection  was  such  as  to  render  war 
with  other  states  inevitable;*  and  at  the  close  of  a  conquest 
the  senate  disposed  of  the  acquired  territory  and  population.^ 
Through  its  authority  alone,  till  332,  the  censor  bestowed  the 
perfect  or  the  limited  citizenship.^ 

» P.  230. 

«  Cf.  Ury  vi.  3.  2  (389);  33.  7  f.  (377);  vii.  19.  7  (353)- 

'  Livy  vi.  14.  I :  "Dictator  .  .  .  minime  dubius  bellum  cum  his  popolis  patres 
inssurot"  (385).  In  381  the  senate  decreed  that  the  Tusculans  should  be  punished 
with  war  (Livy  vi.  25.  5),  no  mention  being  made  of  the  people;  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Latins  in  340  appears  to  have  been  merely  acclaimed  by 
the  people  who  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  in  front  of  the  senate-house;  Livy 
viii.  6.  4-8.  *  Livy  v.  49.  2  (390)' 

»  Uvy  iv.  58. 1  f.;  V.  28.  5  (394);  50-  3  (39o);  ▼»•  ^o.  9  (382);  vii.  19.  4  (353); 
22.  5  (350;  38.  I  (343);  viii.  2.  i  (341);  19.  i-3  (33o);  x.  ".  13  ^^^  "«•  ».  »3 
(298);  45.  4  ff.  (293);  p.  302. 

•  Livy  viiL  1 1  f.,  14  (340,  338).     It  punished  for  revolt;  ibid.  viii.  20.  7  (329). 

T  Livy  vi.  26.  8;  viii.  11.  16;  p.  304. 
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In  the  affairs  of  peace  it  retained  almost  as  absolute  power  - 
of  administration  as  in  the  preceding  period.^  We  find  it, 
accordingly,  authorizing  a  magistrate  to  vow  games  and  the 
erection  of  a  temple  in  the  event  of  victory,*  providing  for 
the  restoration  of  the  city  after  the  Gallic  conflagration,'  for 
the  building  of  temples,*  introducing  pay  for  military  service,* 
levying  the  taxes,^  dividing  the  public  lands  among  the  citizens,^ 
founding  colonies,'  and  recalling  under  penalty  of  death  those 
who  without  permission  had  gone  out  to  colonize  a  captured 
city,*  directing  the  appropriate  college  to  consult  the  Sibylline 
books,^  and  ordering  the  aediles  to  take  measures  against  the 
inroad  of  foreign  superstitions,^  and  the  consuls  to  punish 
with  rods  and  beheading  the  instigators  to  revolt  among  the 
allies.^*  It  was  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  the 
consul,  or  military  tribune  with  consular  power,  suspended  his 
own  imperium  and  that  of  his  colleague  or  colleagues  by  the 
appointment  of  a  dictator,^'  who  had  power  to  compel  the 
resignation  of  all  other  magistrates.^*  Or  the  senate  could 
directly  order  the  magistrates  to  retire  from  office,  with  or 
without  a  scruple  as  to  the  auspices.^  It  rewarded  successful 
commanders  with  triumphs^'  at  the  expense  of  the  state^  and 
in  time  of  especial  danger  it  armed  the  consuls  with  absolute 
imperium.^  In  the  face  of  an  opposing  force  so  vast  as  here 
indicated,  the  assemblies  for  a  time  made  slow  headway.  The 
development  of  their  functions  through  the  period  between 

*  P.  273.  a  Livy  v.  19.  6  (396);  cf.  iv.  27.  I  (430' 

•  Livy  V.  50  (390).  ♦  Cf.  Livy  vii.  28.  5  f.  (345). 

*  Livy  iv.  59.  1 1  (406);  p.  367.  The  statement  of  Diodonis,  xiv.  16.  5,  that  the 
Romans  voted  to  pay  for  military  service  does  not  necessarily  point  to  an  act  of 
the  assembly;  and  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  the  measure  indicates  that  at 
least  in  Livy's  opinion  it  was  an  act  of  the  senate  alone. 

•  Cf.  the  tributum  for  the  new  wall;   Livy  vi.  32.  I. 

7  Cf.  Livy  V.  30.  8  (393);  p.  295,  310. 

8  Livy  iv.  II;  47.  6;  v.  24.  4;  30.  8;   ix.  28.  8  (313);   Veil.  i.  14.  i;  p.  310. 
»  Livy  vi.  4.  5  (389).  10  Livy  v.  13.  5  (399). 

"  Livy  iv.  30.  9  (428).  "  Livy  x.  I.  3  (303). 

"  Livy  iv.  46.  lo;  56.  8;  vi.  11.  10;  vii.  6.  12;  21.  9;  vii.  3.4;  viiL  17.  3;  29. 
9  (325).  "  Livy  V.  9.  6  (402). 

"  Livy  V.  9;   17.  2  f.  (397);  31  f.  (392,  391);  viu.  3.  4  (341). 
w  Livy  viii.  16.  11;  20.  7;  39.  15  (322). 
"  P.  277,  n.  4.  "  Uvy  vi.  19.  3  (384). 
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the  Valerian-Horatian  and  the  Hortensian  legislation  will  now 
be  followed 

I.   Elective 

Appreciating  the  great  possibilities  of  the  tribunate,  the  patri- 
cians attempted  to  fill  the  college  with  men  of  their  own  rank. 
If  we  are  to  trust  our  authorities,  an  effort  was  made  in  that 
direction  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  decemvirs,  when 
it  was  agreed  that  the  pontifex  maximus  should  preside  over 
the  tribal  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  under  the  restored  constitution.^  Among  the  men  chosen 
were  some  so  closely  attached  to  patrician  interests  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  secured  the  election  of  successors 
who  coopted  into  the  college  two  patricians  of  consular  rank.^ 
At  this  crisis  there  was  great  danger  that  the  college  of  tribunes 
might  become  a  possession  of  the  patricians.  It  was  averted, 
however,  by  a  certain  tribune,  L.  Trebonius,  who  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  law  that  whoever  presided  over  the  comitia 
for  the  election  of  tribunes  should  continue  till  ten  tribunes 
were  elected,  the  object  being  to  preclude  cooptation.  The 
tribune  who  violated  this  law  was  to  be  burned  alive.'  That 
part  of  Livy's  account  which  assigns  the  author  of  the  law 
to  the  year  448  is  improbable.  A  half  century  later  (401) 
he  informs  us,  it  happened  that  two  places  left  vacant  in 
the  college  were  again  filled  by  the  cooptation  of  patricians 
and,  by  the  strangest  accident,  a  Cn.  Trebonius  was  among 
their  colleagues.  His  complaint  that  the  Trebonian  plebiscite 
and  the  leges  sacratae  were  being  violated  had,  in  Livy's 
opinion,^  no  result  Probability  greatly  favors  the  later  date 
for  the  law,  especially  as  an  instance  of  cooptation  is  men- 

iLiry  Hi.  54.5,9.11  (449). 

«  LiTy  HL  65.  I  (44S).  That  the  coaptation  of  tribunes  wai  once  legal  is  proved 
by  a  formula  quoted  by  Livy  iii.  61.  la  That  the  cofipted  tribunes  were  patrician 
is  now  generally  disbeliered  (cf.  Herzog,  RUm,  Staatxvtrf.  L  195)  because  it  does 
not  accord  with  the  conventional  view  of  a  constitution  kept  in  perfect  working 
order  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Roman  history.  The  irregular  is  possible 
and  is  less  likely  to  be  invented. 

*  Ltvy  lit  65.  1-4;  Diod.  xiL  25.  j.  EHodorus,  who  mentions  the  penalty, 
connects  the  law  closely  in  time,  as  does  Livy,  with  the  reSstablishment  of  the 
constitution.  «  V.  10.  11;  11.  1-3. 
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tioned  between  the  two  dates  ;^  the  name  of  Trebonius  or  of 
one  or  more  patricians  in  the  college  of  448^  was  enough  to 
lead  the  historian  astray.  The  later  date  fits  well  the  political 
condition  of  the  time;  the  patricians,  almost  succeeding  in 
monopolizing  the  military  tribunate  with  consular  power,  pro- 
ceeded  to  lay  hands  on  the  plebeian  tribunate — a  far  more 
valuable  prize.  After  401,  however,  the  Trebonian  law  proved 
effective  in  excluding  patricians  from  the  tribunate  of  the 
plebs.  Henceforth  all  plebeian  officials  were  elected  by  the 
tribes  under  tribunician  presidency.^ 

In  granting  the  tribal  assembly  a  share  in  law-making  the  sen- 
ate must  have  hoped  to  convert  it  into  an  organ  of  the  patrician 
government.  Shortly  after  the  Valerian-Horatian  legislation, 
accordingly,  patrician  magistrates  began  to  convoke  this  as- 
sembly for  the  election  of  quaestors  (447)  —  previously  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  magistrates*  —  and  afterward  of  curule 
aediles  (367),*  military  tribunes,'  and  other  minor  officials.^ 

II.  Judicial 

a,  TRIBUNICIAN 

By  an  arrangement  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,* 
partly  based  on  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  relating  to  capital 
cases®  and  further  developed  in  449,  possibly  by  an  article  of 
the  Valerian-Horatian  statute,  a  division  of  popular  jurisdiction 
was  made  between  the  centuriate  and  the  tribal  assemblies,  on 
the  basis  of  a  distinction  in  the  nature,  not  of  the  crime,  but  of 
the  penalty.^^  The  tribes  punished  with  fines,  the  centuries 
with  the  extreme  penalty  —  banishment  or  death,  to  which  was 

1  Livy  iv.  i6.  3  (439)- 

'  Continuous  fasti  tribunicii,  however,  did  not  exist. 

•  Thereafter  when  a  vacancy  occurred  during  the  year,  it  was  filled  by  election; 
Appian,  B,  C,  i.  13.  54;   Plut.  Ti.  Gracch,  13. 

•  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  22;  Cic.  Fam,  vii.  30.  i;   cf.  Gell.  xiii.  15.  4. 

•  Livy  ix.  46.  I  f.;   xxv.  2.  7;  Varro,  R,R,  iii.  17.  i;  Cic.  Plane,  20.  49;  Piio,iB 
GelL  vii.  9.  2.  •  Sail.  lug,  63. 

^Gell.  xiii.  15.  4.  »  P.  280.  »  P.  241,  268. 

^  Cf.  Cic.  Le^.  iii.  19.  45;  Livy  xxvi.  3.  Thb  subject  is  admirably  presented  M 
Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  ii.  57S-S0. 
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always  added  total  confiscation  of  property.  The  prosecutor, 
accordingly,  first  thought  of  the  penalty,  to  which  he  then  at- 
tempted to  adapt  the  form  of  action.  The  people  were  not 
guided  to  their  decision  by  legal  formalities  and  precedents,^ 
but  were  often  swayed  by  the  emotions  of  favor  and  anger.^ 
No  juror's  oath  was  imposed  upon  them  to  decide  according  to 
law  and  without  personal  or  party  bias,  such  as  the  Athenian 
heliasts  swore.  If  the  prosecutor,  in  addition  to  believing  that 
the  case  merited  the  severest  punishment,  hoped  to  persuade 
the  people  to  vote  the  death  or  banishment  of  the  accused,  he 
pronounced  a  capital  condemnation,  and  the  case  was  accord- 
ingly appealed  to  the  centuriate  assembly.  If  on  the  other 
hand  he  doubted  whether  he  would  be  able  sufficiently  to  excite 
the  anger  of  the  populace  against  the  accused,  however  heinous 
the  crime  may  have  been  in  his  own  opinion,  he  satisfied  him- 
self with  a  finable  action,  and  allowed  it  to  go  before  the  tribes. 
Sometimes  while  the  evidence  was  being  taken  in  the  latter 
form  of  action,  the  rage  of  the  people  was  so  inflamed  against 
the  accused  that  they  clamored  for  the  extreme  penalty,  in 
which  case  the  prosecutor  might  change  the  form  of  action 
agreeably  to  their  wishes.*  The  greater  ease  with  which  the 
tribes  were  summoned,  together  with  the  growing  disinclination 
of  the  people  to  pronouncing  the  death  penalty,  induced  the 
magistrates  more  and  more  to  make  use  of  finable  rather  than 
of  capital  actions.  Fines  were  generally  estimated  in  cattle 
and  sheep  till  in  430  the  consuls  L.  Julius  and  L.  Papirius  Cras- 
5US  passed  a  centuriate  law  establishing  a  hundred  pounds  of 
copper  as  equivalent  to  an  ox  and  ten  to  a  sheep.*  Probably 
the  same  law  provided  that  no  fine  should  exceed  half  the  value 
of  the  estate  on  which  it  was  levied.* 

For  the  period  immediately  following  449  the  authorities  — 

1  Cic  Ittv.  l  38. 68. 

•  Cf.  Livy  ▼.  II.  4;   12.  2;  29.  6  f.;  riii.  33.  17;  xxvi.  3.  6. 

•  LiTy  xxvi.  3.  6-9;  p.  307  f,  322  above. 

•  P.  234,  269  above;  Cic.  Rep,  ii.  35.  60;  Livy  iv.  30.  3.  The  eqoivalenU  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  lex  Aternia  Tarpeia;  Gell.  xl  i.  2;  Fest.  202. 
II;  237.  13;  ep.  144;  Lange,  J^dm.  Alt,  i.  622;  Herzog,  Rdm,  StacUsverf.  L  172, 
639.    The  law  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  coins  at  that  time. 

•  Cato,  Orig,  v.  5;  Fest  246  (lex  Silia);  Cic.  Rep,  35.  60;  Livy  iv.  3a  3;  Kar- 
Iowa,  R6m,  Rechtsgetch,  i.  409;  Lange,  Rlim,  Alt,  iL  58a 
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uncritically  as  will  soon  be  made  evident — assign  to  the  trib> 
unes  of  the  plebs  a  formidable  jurisdiction  in  finable  actions, 
not  only  over  private  persons,^  but  also,  on  account  of  official 
misconduct,  over  functionaries  of  every  grade  from  ambassa- 
dors and  tresviri  colofiiae  deducendae  to  consuls  and  dictators. 
Such  prosecutions  were  usually  brought  after  the  retirement  of 
the  accused  from  office.  A  chronological  list  of  the  principal 
cases  reported  will  bf  instructive. 

In  442  the  three  eommissioners  for  conducting  a  colony  to 
Ardea  were  prosecuted  by  the  tribunes  on  the  ground  that,  by 
enrolling  Ardeates  in  place  of  Romans  in  the  list  of  colonists, 
they  had  circumvented  the  law  which  called  their  commission 
into  being.  The  action  would  probably  have  been  finable ;  but 
the  accused  avoided  trial  by  remaining  in  the  colony.^  In  423 
M.  Postumius  and  T.  Quinctius,  retired  tribunes  with  consular 
power,  were  tried  for  mismanagement  of  the  war  with  Veil.  The 
former  was  fined  io,cxx)  asses;  the  latter  was  exculpated  by  all 
the  tribes.^  In  401  two  other  retired  tribunes  with  consular 
power  were  prosecuted  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  and  fined 
each  io,cxx)  asses.^  The  imposition  of  a  fine  on  Camillus,  391, 
has  already  been  considered.^  In  389  a  tribune  of  the  plebs 
brought  an  accusation  against  Q.  Fabius  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  while  ambassador  to  the  Gauls  had  fought  ag^nst  them 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  accused  suddenly  died, 
possibly  by  suicide,  before  the  day  of  trial.®  In  362  the  dicta- 
tor of  the  preceding  year,  L.  Manlius,  was  prosecuted  by  a 
tribune  because,  though  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  driv- 
ing the  nail,  he  had  nevertheless  made  a  levy  of  troops  and 
that  with  extreme  cruelty.  But  the  prosecutor  dropped  the  ac- 
cusation, intimidated  by  the  son  of  the  accused.^  This  is  the 
view  of  Livy,  whereas  Cicero  ®  states  the  ground  of  the  charge 
to  have  been  the  addition  of  a  few  days  to  his  dictatorship.     If 

^  Livy  viii.  37.  8  f!.  A  tribune  of  the  plebs  brought  before  the  tribes  certain  Tos- 
culans,  accused  of  having  incited  neighboring  states  against  Rome,  323.  They  were 
acquitted;  p.  310. 

*  Livy  iv.  11.  3-7.  This  is  one  of  the  few  prosecutions  of  inferior  officials  for 
maladministration;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  ii.  323,  n.  2.  The  event  is  too  early 
to  be  certain.  *  Livy  iv.  40.  4;   41.  10  f.;  Lange,  Rom,  AlL  iL  581. 

*  Livy  V.  II.  4  if.;   12.  I.  •  P.  244  f. 

*  Livy  vi.  i.  6.  '  Livy  yii.  3-5.  •  Off,  iL  31.  112. 
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historical,  the  prosecution  may  possibly  have  been  for  perduel- 
lio,  and  in  that  case  it  would  have  come  before  the  centuries. 

The  following  cases  are  historically  more  certain.  Lucius 
Postumius,  prosecuted  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  293  for 
the  misuse  of  his  consulship  of  the  preceding  year,  escaped 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  the  consul  Carvilius.  The 
charge  was  that  in  his  campaign  he  had  not  limited  himself  to 
the  province  assigned  him  by  the  senate.*  Evidently  the  in- 
tention of  the  prosecutor  was  not  serious.^  The  consul  Q. 
Fabius  Gurges  of  the  year  292,  defeated  in  battle,  was  recalled, 
and  his  conduct  was  impugned  before  the  people.  The  past 
services  and  the  promises  of  his  father  saved  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  consulship  with  greater  success.  The  accusation 
probably  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  trial,  but  was  presented 
in  a  resolution  to  remove  him  from  office'  or  at  least  from  the 
command  of  the  army.  L.  Postumius,  third  time  consul  in  291, 
employed  his  army  to  work  on  his  own  estate;  and  on  the 
expiration  of  his  office  he  was  brought  to  trial  therefor  by  the 
tribunes  and  condemned.^ 

In  the  period  under  discussion,  449-287,  a  single  effort  to 
hold  the  plebeian  tribunes  responsible  for  their  official  conduct 
is  reported.  In  293  two  retired  tribunes  were  condemned  to  a 
fine  of  io,cxx)  asses  each  on  a  charge  of  having  favored  the 
patres  by  interceding  against  the  proposals  of  colleagues.' 
This  instance,  if  historical,  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  before 
the  revolution.  The  tribunes  doubtless  felt  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  predecessors  rendered  their  own  future  unsafe. 

Several  attempts  were  also  made  by  legislation  to  reach 
results  equivalent  to  judicial  sentences.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  privilegia  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Sp.  Mae- 
lius,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  436,  tried  to  carry  a  resolution 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Servilius  Ahala ;  but  the 

*  Livy  X.  37.  7;  cC  xxix,  19.  6  f.;  Mommsen,  jR9m,  Siaatsr,  ii.  320,  n.  3. 

*  Livy  X.  46.  16.  •  Livy,  cp.  xi;  cf.  p.  306  below. 

*  Livy,  ep.xi;  Dion.  HaL  xvii.  4  f.;  Dio  CaM.  Frag.  36.  32.  Dionyiiua  tUtet 
the  fine  at  50,000  denarii. 

»  Livy  V.  29.  6  f.     Lange,  ITdm,  Alt.  i.  823;  ii.  581,  looks  with  luspicion  on  this 
caae  became  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  period.     Mommsen,  Kdm,  Siaaisr. 
IL  32^  n.  I,  considers  it  an  anticipation  of  the  condemnation  of  the  tribanes  in  84 
Cor  having  taken  the  side  of  Sulla. 
U 
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people  rejected  it.^  Another  privilegium  was  the  resolution  of 
the  plebs  of  368  which  threatened  M.  Furius  Camillus  with  a 
fine  of  5CX),ocx)  asses,  should  he  use  his  dictatorship  to  obstruct 
the  Licinian-Sextian  bills  then  under  discussion.^  It  was 
certainly  not  supported  by  a  senatus  consultum,  and  probably 
the  proposers  had  no  serious  intention  of  carrying  it  inta 
effect. 

In  reviewing  the  finable  actions  alleged  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  plebeian  tribunes  during  the  two  centuries  which  inter- 
vened between  the  institution  of  their  office  and  the  Hortensian 
legislation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  capital  actions,^  we  are  struck 
by  the  relatively  small  number  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
period ;  in  fact  to  the  time  following  362  two  cases  only  are 
assigned,  one  of  which  is  insignificant  The  conclusion  we  must 
draw  from  this  fact  is  similar  to  that  expressed  with  relation 
to  the  capital  cases  —  that  the  finable  actions  attributed  to  the 
earlier  period  are  in  all  probability  largely  unhistorical,  and 
that  before  the  enactment  of  the  Hortensian  law  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  tribunes  in  finable  cases  was  limited  and  rare. 

b.    AEDU^ICIAN 

For  some  time  after  their  institution  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs,  having  no  viatores  or  at  least  none  that  were  recognized 
as  public  officials,*  depended  upon  the  two  plebeian  aediles  as 
bailiffs  for  making  arrests  and  for  executing  sentences.^  The 
latter  functionaries  seem  to  have  stood  in  some  such  relation 
to  the  tribunes  as  the  quaestors  toward  the  consuls.  It  was 
accordingly  as  deputies  of  the  tribunes  that  they  acquired 
jurisdiction.®  The  earliest  mentioned  case,  454,  is  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  a  retired  consul  in  a  finable  action  for 
official  misconduct.'^     It  should  be  placed  in  the  same  mythi- 

1  Livy  iv.  21.  3  f.  ^  L^yy  vi.  38.  9;   Plut.  Cam.  39.  •  P.  247,  248,  n.  i. 

*  Cf.  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr,  ii.  282,  475.  In  time  the  aediles  themselves  re- 
ceived viatores  through  a  lex  Papiria  of  unknown  date;    CIL,  vi.  1933. 

^  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  35.  4;  Plut.  Cor.  18.  For  this  reason  tribunician  sentences  con- 
tinued to  the  end  to  be  executed  by  a  tribune  or  an  aedile;  Mommsen,  Rom, 
Staatsr.  i.  146. 

•  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  90.  2;   cf.  95.  4;  Zon.  vii.  15.  10. 

'  Livy  iii.  31.  4-6;   Dion.  Hal.  x.  48;  Pliny,  N,  H,  vii.  29.  201. 
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cal  category  with  the  numerous  tribunician  prosecutions  of 
the  period.*  After  the  institution  of  curule  aediles,  367,  the 
aediles  of  the  plebs  continued  indeed  to  serve  occasionally  as 
bailififs  of  the  tribunes,^  but  acquired  in  addition,  along  with  those 
of  curule  rank,  an  independent  jurisdiction.  In  357  C.  Licinius 
Stoio  was  prosecuted  by  M.  Popillius  Laenas  on  the  charge  of 
having  circumvented  his  own  law  by  emancipating  his  son  in 
order  that  he  and  his  son  might  each  possess  five  hundred  iugera 
of  the  public  land.  He  was  fined  io,ocx)  asses.^  From  the  cases 
to  be  mentioned  below  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the 
accuser  was  an  aedile.  In  298  several  persons  were  prosecuted 
by  the  aediles,  whether  curule  or  plebeian  is  not  stated,  for 
violation  of  the  same  law,  and  hardly  one  was  acquitted.^  In 
295  the  plebeian  aediles  made  considerable  money  by  fining 
those  who  had  trespassed  against  the  article  of  the  Licinian- 
Sextian  statute  which  related  to  pasturage ;  *  and  two  years 
afterward  violators  of  the  same  provision  were  again  fined,  on 
this  occasion  by  the  curule  aediles.^  Actions  against  usurers 
were  brought  by  aediles  in  344,^  304,®  and  295.® 

Shortly  before  328,  M.  Flavins  was  prosecuted  before  the 
people  by  the  aediles  for  the  crimen  stupratae  matris  familiae, 
and  acquitted.^    In  295  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  a  curule  aedile,** 

1  P.  264,  272.  Mommien,  RUm,  Staatsr.  iL  475,  n.  3,  however,  who  looks  upon 
It  u  a  legally  credible  tradition,  remarks  that  the  competence  of  the  aediles,  at  that 
time  coextensire  with  that  of  the  tribunes,  must  afterward  have  been  limited  by  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

'  As  in  204,  when  an  aedile  was  sent  to  arrest  Scipio,  should  circumstances  favor 
hb  apprehension:  livy  xxix.  2a  li;  xxxviiL  52.  7.  More  frequently  they  exe- 
cuted the  sentence;  p.  290,  n.  5. 

•  Livy  viL  16.  9;  Dion.  Hal.  xiv.  12  (22);  Pliny,  N,  H,  xviii.  3.  17;  Plat  Cam. 
39;  VaL  Max.  viiL  6.  3.  *  Livy  x.  13.  14;  cf.  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced,  341. 

•  Livy  X.  23.  13.  We  are  not  informed  whether  these  cases  came  before  the 
assembly.  •  Livy  x.  47.  4. 

'  Livy  vii.  28.  9.    The  rank  of  the  prosecutor  cannot  be  more  definitely  stated. 

•  Pliny,  N,  H.  xxxiii.  (6.)  19.  The  accuser,  Cn.  Flavins,  was  curule  aedile;  Livy 
ix.  46.  I.  *  Livy  x.  23.  11  f.     The  prosecutors  were  curule  aediles. 

*•  Livy  viii.  22.  3;  VaL  Max.  viii.  I.  7.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-nine  tribes  then 
existing  had  declared  against  him,  when  the  prosecuting  aedile  by  an  unintentional 
expression  turned  the  vote  in  his  favor.  This  result  is  to  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  proceedings  were  at  that  point  interrupted,  and  the  whole  vote 
taken  again ;  Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  ii.  486. 

u  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  iL  493,  n.  3;  Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  ii.  584.    From  the 
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accused  several  matrons  before  the  people,  also  of  stupnim,  and 
fined  them. 

In  the  period  between  the  Licinian-Sextian  and  the  Horten- 
sian  legislation,  accordingly,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  aediles,  so 
far  as  is  known,  was  limited  to  usury,  stuprum,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  laws  regarding  the  occupation  and  pasturage  of  the  pub> 
lie  land.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  perduellio  or  related 
ofifences,  or  with  the  accountability  of  magistrates,  or  with  any 
capital  actions  whatsoever.  All  their  trials  were  finable,  and  in 
case  the  fine  exceeded  thirty  cattle  and  two  sheep,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, 3020  heavy  asses,^  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  tribes. 
The  plebeian  aediles  equally  with  the  tribunes^  lacked  the 
power  to  summon  patricians,  whereas  the  curule  aediles  as 
patrician  magistrates^  possessed  the  right;  but  no  distinction 
in  the  composition  of  these  tribal  assemblies,  corresponding  to 
the  form  of  presidency,  is  suggested  by  the  sources.* 

III.   Legislative 

The  legislative  function  of  the  tribal  assembly  under  tribu- 
nician  presidency  after  the  decemvirate  (45 1-450)^  is  represented 
as  bringing  forthwith  into  being  the  Icilian  and  Duillian  plebis- 
cites of  449.  That  of  Icilius  granted  amnesty  to  those  who  had 
seceded  from  the  decemvirs.®  The  first  plebiscite  of  Duillius 
provided  for  the  election  of  consuls  cum  provocatione.^  Both 
acts  are  alleged  to  have  been  passed,  however,  before  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  plebs  had  acquired  the  force  of  law.  The  second 
Duillian  plebiscite,  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the  Vale- 
rian-Horatian  statute,  and  which  was  therefore  valid  for  all  the 
citizens,  threatened  with  scourging  and  death  any  one  who  left 
the  plebs  without  tribunes  or  who  caused  the  election  of  a  mag- 
istrate without  appeal.®  Its  first  provision  was  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  a  principle  on  which  the  plebeians  had  from  the 
beginning  insisted  as  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  oflfice 
from  year  to  year ;  ®  the  second  clause  precluded  the  recurrence 

nature  of  the  process  we  infer  that  it  was  aedilician;  and  as  the  accuser  was  a  patri- 
cian, his  aedileship  must  have  been  curule. 

1  P.  233,  269,  287.  2  p.  264.  «  P.  103.  *  P.  102,  n.  I. 

*  P.  273  ff.  •  Livy  iii.  54.  14.  '  Ibid.  §  15.  •  Livy  iii.  55.  14. 

*  Moromsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  ii.  279,  n.  i,  302. 
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of  an  elective  magistracy  like  the  decemvirate  just  past^  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  ^  an  agreement  was  made  in  this  year  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebeians  by  which  one  consul  at  least 
should  be  a  plebeian.  Although  Diodorus  generally  drew  from 
sources  more  ancient  than  those  of  Livy,  he  is  wrong  in  assign- 
ing this  provision  to  so  early  a  date.^ 

For  the  same  year  is  recorded  another  Icilian  plebiscite,  which 
granted  the  privilege  of  a  triumph  to  the  consuls  after  the  sen- 
ate had  refused  it>  The  alleged  act  is  suspicious,  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  two  consuls  must  have  had  the  support  of  a 
majority  in  the  senate,  as  the  acceptance  of  their  great  constitu- 
tional statute  proves.  Then,  too,  a  resolution  of  the  people  for 
granting  the  triumph  could  not  avail  in  this  period  without  the 
consent  of  the  senate.  The  last  observation  applies  as  well  to 
the  alleged  refusal  of  the  senate  to  ratify  an  act  of  the  people 
in  356  for  granting  a  triumph  to  the  first  plebeian  dictator.* 
Such  a  resolution  merely  assured  the  triumphator  that  the 
people  would  be  present  at  the  festival.  Without  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  they  could  not  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  occasion;^  but  the  general  always  had  a  right  to  tri- 
umph, in  earlier  time  within  the  city  and  later  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  at  his  own  expense.^     If  the  senate  decreed  the  triumph, 

1  We  haYc  bo  means  of  testing  the  historical  truth  of  these  three  alleged  plebi- 
adtes.  The  first  Icilian  was  of  transient  character,  and  the  first  Duillian  was  un- 
iicccMiry,  though  not  especially  suspicious  on  that  account.  The  second  Duillian 
represents  constitutional  principles  known  to  have  been  early  established.  They  are 
doubted  by  Herzog,  Horn,  Staaisverf,  i.  149  f. 

*  XII.  25.  2.  He  does  not  state  that  this  arrangement  was  embodied  in  a  law, 
although  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  effective. 

•  Pais,  Stor.  di  Rom.  I.  i.  558  f.  The  fact  that  Fabius  Pictor  (in  GelL  ▼.  4.  3) 
places  the  election  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  in  the  twenty-second  year  after  the 
<kdlic  conflagration  indicates  (1)  that  Diodorus  did  not  depend  upon  Fabius,  (2) 
that  Livy*s  view  of  this  constitutional  change  is  essentially  that  of  Fabius;  cf.  Pais, 
ibid.  I.  ii.  136,  n.  2. 

*  Livy  iil  63.  8-1 1 ;  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  50.  I ;  Act.  Triumph,  CapiL^  in  CIL.  i*.  p. 
44;  cf.  Herzog,  R6m.  Staatsverf,  i.  194. 

»  Livy  vii.  17.  9;  Act.  Triumph.  CapU.^  in  CIL.  i*.  p.  44.  In  this  case  it  is  pos- 
aible  that  the  senate  for  a  time  resisted,  to  yield  finally  under  pressure. 

•  Cf.  Polyb.  vi.  15.  8;   Dio  Cass.  Frag,  74.  2;  Lange,  Rdm.  Alt.  ii.  623. 

^  Pottnmius,  consul  in  294,  when  refused  a  triumph  by  the  senate,  refrained  from 
bringing  the  case  before  the  people  because  he  foresaw  tribunician  resistance,  but 
declared  his  intention  to  triumph  by  right  of  his  consular  imperium;  Livy  x.  37. 
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as  remained  the  rule,^  ratification  by  the  people  was  unneces- 
sary, though  it  sometimes  occurred.* 

The  Trebonian  pleoiscite,  448  or  more  probably  401,  has 
already  been  discussed.*  The  interest  of  the  plebs  in  enhanc- 
ing the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  own  order  manifested 
itself  not  only  in  this  act  but  also  in  the  Canuleian  plebiscite  of 
445,  which  reestablished  conubium  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  after  it  had  been  forbidden  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.*  Closely  related  is  the  centuriate  law  of  the  same  year 
for  the  institution  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  with  consular 
power  to  be  elected  indiscriminately  from  the  two  social  classes.^ 

Slightly  earlier,  if  we  may  trust  our  sources,  the  people  were 
given  an  unwonted  opportunity  to  share  in  the  decision  of 
questions  relating  to  foreign  affairs;  and  the  favor  fell  to  the 
comitia  tributa  under  patrician  presidency,  which  had  convened 
in  this  form  for  the  first  time  in  447  for  the  election  of  quaes- 
tors.^ The  question  before  this  assembly  in  446  was  the  arbi- 
tration of  a  dispute  between  Ardea  and  Aricia  concerning  a 
piece  of  territory.  The  contestants  brought  the  case  before  the 
Roman  senate,  which  usually  decided  such  matters  on  its  own 
responsibility,  but  which  in  this  instance  requested  the  consuls 
to  refer  the  business  to  the  tribes.  The  aim  of  the  senate  must 
have  been  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  decision  upon  the  people, 
who,  disregarding  the  claims  of  the  two  contestants,  lost  little 
time  in  adjudging  the  disputed  property  to  Rome.^  This  act 
did  not  serve  as  a  precedent  for  further  interference  of  the  as- 

6-12;  Dion.  Hal.  xvii,  xviii.  5.  3  (i8);  Act.  Triumph,  CapiL  in  CIL,  i*.  p.  45.  Q. 
Minucius,  consul  in  197,  when  refused  by  the  senate,  asserted  that  he  would  triumph 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  also  by  right  of  his  consular  imperium  and  after  the  example 
of  many  illustrious  men;  Livy  xxxiii.  23.  3;  C7Z.  i^.  p.  48;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rom, 
Forsch.  i.  214  f.;  Rom,  Staatsr,  iii.  134. 

1  P.  273,  284.  2  Cf.  Livy  iv.  20.  I ;   vi.  42.  8.  •  P.  285  ;   cf.  p.  301. 

♦  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  37.  63;  Livy  iv.  1-6;  Flor.  i.  17.  25.  The  commonly  accepted 
theory  that  this  decemviral  enactment  merely  confirmed  a  custom  which  had  existed 
from  the  beginning  of  Rome  is  supported  neither  by  the  sources  nor  by  a  comparison 
of  early  usage  in  other  states. 

^  P.  234.  •  P.  286. 

^  Livy  iii.  71  f.  ;  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  52.  Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf,  i.  198,  n.  4,  finds 
difficulties  in  the  details ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  denying  the  truth  of  the 
event  on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  even  while  we  admit  that 
much  is  uncertain  in  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  the  act  is  assigned. 
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sembly  in  foreign  affairs ;  and  when  in  427  the  people  acquired 
the  right  to  declare  an  offensive  war,^  the  function  fell  to  the 
centuries  rather  than  to  the  tribes.  Apart  from  this  gain  the 
comitia  made  little  progress  ^  in  the  period  between  the  Canule- 
ian  and  the  Licinian-Sextian  legislation,  445-367.  Few  legisla- 
tive acts  of  the  tribes  are  recorded :  the  plebiscite  which  pro- 
vided in  a  time  of  famine  for  the  election  of  a  prefect  of  the 
market,  440;^  the  historically  questionable  plebiscite  which 
forbade  candidates  for  office  to  whiten  their  garments,  432;^ 
the  plebiscite  of  414  for  the  creation  of  a  special  court  to  try  a 
case  of  murder ;  *  the  act,  probably  a  plebiscite,  which  forbade 
a  patrician  to  dwell  on  the  Capitoline,  384.^ 

Doubtless  in  this  period  there  was  much  agrarian  agitation 
on  the  part  of  the  tribunes,  although  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any 
of  the  bills  mentioned  by  Livy  <^  are  historical.  In  like  manner 
the  leaders  of  the  plebs,  as  candidates  for  the  consular  tribu- 
nate, are  represented  as  agitating  for  the  institution  of  pay  for 
military  service,  the  money  to  be  derived  from  rents  of  public 
lands.^  When  the  reform  came,  however,  it  was  by  a  voluntary 
concession  of  the  senate  extremely  annoying  to  the  tribunes, 
who  found  themselves  thus  deprived  of  a  useful  ground  for 
complaint,  406.^    Epoch-making  were  the  Licinian-Sextian  laws, 

» P.  230^  283. 

*  The  institution  of  new  offices  and  the  incretse  in  namber  within  existing  magis- 
terial colleges  by  act  of  the  centuries  (cf.  p.  234)  is  merely  the  application  of  a  long- 
recognized  popular  right. 

*  Livy  ir.  12.  8.  This  alleged  act  of  the  tribes  is  suspicious  because  of  its  isola- 
tioo  ;  for  in  this  period  offices  were  instituted  by  the  centuries.  It  is  either  excep-' 
tiooal  or  an  anticipation  of  later  usage  ;  cf.  p.  306. 

*  Livy  It.  25.  13  f.  The  same  author,  vii.  15.  12  f.,  states  that  the  first  lex  de 
ambitu  was  enacted  in  358  ;  p.  296. 

»  Livy  ir.  51.  2  f. ;  Flor.  i.  17.  2  (22);  2^n.  vii.  20.  5.  The  act,  like  that  of 
440^  b  either  exceptional  or  an  anticipation  of  later  usage;  cf.  p.  309. 

*  Livy  vi.  20. 13.  The  context  indicates  that  in  Livy*s  opinion  it  was  a  resolution 
of  the  plebs.     Dio  Cass.  Frag.  25. 

Whether  the  order  of  the  people,  437,  directing  the  dictator  at  public  expense  to 
present  a  golden  crown  of  a  pound  weight  to  Jupiter  was  dictatorial  or  tribunician 
cannot  be  determined  ;   Livy  iv.  20.  4. 

'  Cf.  iv.  48.  I;   53.  6;  v.  12.  3  ;  vi.  5.  2;  6.  I. 

*  Livy  iv.  36.  2  (4*4)  • 

*  Livy  iv.  59.  ii ;  EHod.  xiv.  16.  5;  Zon.  viL  20.  6;  Flor.  i.  6  (12).  8;  cf.  Lange, 
M6m.  Alt.  t  540,  668  f. ;  il  627 ;   Herzog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf.  i.  212  f. ;  p.  284  above. 
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the  first,  368,  increasing  the  duoviri  sacris  faciundis  to  decem- 
viri and  providing  that  five  should  be  plebeian,^  the  second,  367, 
containing  in  Livy's  opinion  four  articles:  (i)  that  one  consul 
must  be  plebeian,^  (2)  that  the  interest  already  paid  on  debts 
should  be  deducted  from  the  principal  and  the  balance  rendered 
in  three  equal  annual  instalments,  (3)  that  no  one  should  occupy 
more  than  five  hundred  iugera  of  the  public  land,^  (4)  that  the 
right  to  pasture  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  public  land  should  also 
be  limited.* 

Thereafter  we  find  the  tribal  assembly  more  active  in  legisla- 
tion. To  the  year  358  is  assigned  the  first  well-authenticated 
lex  de  ambitu,  the  Poetelian  plebbcite,  which  forbade  candidates 
for  office  to  visit  markets  and  meeting-places  outside  the  city 
for  electioneering  purposes.*  The  motive,  however,  which  Livy 
attributes  to  the  author  —  to  prevent  the  further  enlargement 


1  Livy  vL  42.  2;  cf.  Winowm,  Relig.  u,  JCult.  d,  R6m.  461. 

*  The  word  utique,  "  at  least,''  inserted  in  this  article  by  Livy,  tL  35.  5,  belongi 
to  the  Genacian  law  of  342  ;  p.  299. 

*  Livy  VL  35,  4  f.;  42.  9;  xxxiv.  4.  9. 

*  In  his  account  of  the  Licinian-Sextian  legislation  he  makes  no  mention  of  this 
last  regulation,  but  assumes  its  existence  for  the  following  period;  cf.  p.  291  £,  on 
aedilician  prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  article. 

Other  sources  for  the  second  Licinian-Sextian  plebiscite  are  Varro,  R,  R.  i.  2.  9; 
Plut.  Cam.  39;  TV.  GraccA.  8;  Appian,  B,  C.  i.  8.  SZI  Veil.  ii.  6.  3;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  6.  3;    (Aurel.  Vict.),  Fir.  III.  20. 

The  statute,  especially  the  agrarian  portion,  is  discussed  by  Meyer,  in  Rhein, 
Mus.  xxxvii  (1882).  610-27;  Niesc,  in  Hermes,  xxiii  (1888).  410-23 ;  Rom. 
Cesch.  55,  148;  Soltau,  in  Hermes,  xxx  (1895).  624-9;  P*iSf  •S'/<7r.  di  Rom.  I.  ii.  72  ff., 
134  if.  Niese  refuses  to  believe  that  this  agrarian  legislation  came  so  early,  and 
prefers  a  date  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Soltau,  controvert- 
ing Niese's  view,  insists  that  the  chief  regulation  mentioned  by  Livy  —  the  limitation 
of  occupation  to  five  hundred  iugera  — belongs  to  Licinius  and  Sextius,  and  that  the 
article  was  afterward  renewed,  with  the  addition  of  the  other  provisions  stated  by 
Appian,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  legislation.  Against  the  earlier 
date  is  especially  urged  the  circumstance  that  the  large  number  of  iugera  allowed  to 
the  individual  is  incongruous  with  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman  territory  at  that 
time.  The  provision  for  the  relief  of  debtors,  too,  hsis  the  appearance  of  an  antici- 
pation of  a  plebiscite  on  the  same  subject  passed  in  447;  p.  298  below;  cf.  Matzat, 
Rdm.  Chron.  ii.  113,  n.  9;   128,  n.  6. 

'  Livy  vii.  15.  12  f.;  Isler,  Ueber  das  poeUlische  Gesetz  de  ambitu,  in  Rkein.  Afus. 
xxviii  (1873).  473-7;  Lange,  JCleine  Schriften,  ii.  195-213;  Rom.  AU.  i.  716; 
Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf.  i.  241  f.;  Ihm,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  i.  1801; 
cf.  p.  295  above. 
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of  the  patricio-plebeian  nobility  through  the  admission  of  new 
men  —  was  hardly  possible  at  this  early  date. 

In  3S7  tribal  comitia  under  patrician  chairmanship  passed  a 
law  for  placing  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  manumissions  of  slaves. 
The  circumstances  attending  this  meeting  were  peculiar;  the 
consul  Cn.  Manlius  summoned  to  it  the  soldiers  of  his  army  in 
the  camp  at  Sutrium.*  It  must  have  been  composed,  therefore, 
of  a  small  minority  of  the  citizens,  lacking  not  only  those  who 
were  too  old  for  service,  but  doubtless  a  majority  of  the  men 
of  military  age.  Difficulties  regarding  the  auspices,  too,  and 
other  formalities  might  have  arisen ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  enactment  of  the  law  was  an  intrusion  within  the 
administrative  domain  of  the  senate,  the  patres  gave  their  sanc- 
tion;^ and  the  legality  of  the  measure  was  never  called  in 
question.'  In  contrast  with  the  general  prevalence  of  free 
labor  in  early  Rome,  the  number  of  slaves  since  the  conquest 
of  Veil  had  become  considerable ;  and  wealthy  individuals  were 
evidently  beginning  the  practice  of  building  up  a  political  fol- 
lowing through  the  clientage  of  their  freedmen,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  older  plebs.  The  majority  of  the  patricians  must 
have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  effort  of  their  consul  to  check 
this  new  development,  although  they  could  not  approve  the 
peculiar  means  by  which  the  law  was  passed.  Nor  could  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  allow  legislation  to  be  thus  removed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  control.  The  repetition  of  the 
procedure  was  immediately  forbidden  accordingly  by  a  plebi- 
scite which  threatened  with  the  death  penalty  any  magistrate 
who  held  comitia  away  from  the  city.*  In  the  same  year  the 
people  took  a  further  step  in  the  administration  of  finance  by 
enacting  the  Duillian-Menenian  plebiscite  for  establishing  the 
rate  of  interest  at  ten  per  cent*  —  thereby  confirming  a  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  •  —  and  five  years  later  the  consular  law  of 

*  P.  »2.  « P.  235,  314. 

*  lAry  rii.  16.  7  f. ;  cf.  Henog,  I^dm,  SUuUsverf,  i.  246-S ;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  i. 
191 ;  iL  26»  621.  «  Livy  vii.  16.  8. 

*  Livy  vii.  16.  i.  Two  laws  of  356  have  a  certain  degree  of  financial  interest : 
the  dictatorial  law  which  made  provision  for  an  impending  war  (Livy  vii.  17.  7); 
aad  the  alleged  resolution  of  the  people  (p.  293)  to  grant  the  same  dictator  the 
privilege  of  a  triumph. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  vL  16 ;  cf.  Herzog,  Rdm.  Siaatsvtrf,  i.  183,  n.  3. 
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P.  Valerius  Publicola  and  C.  Marcius  Rudlus  for  the  institution 
of  a  bank  under  the  direction  of  five  commissioners  to  assist 
debtors  in  meeting  their  obligations  (352).^  The  latter  was 
followed  in  347  by  a  plebiscite  which  reduced  the  maximal  rate 
of  interest  to  five  per  cent  and  provided  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  in  four  equal  annual  instalments.^ 

This  activity  of  the  people  in  financial  legislation  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  economic  distress  which  lasted  many  years, 
and  which  the  measures  thus  far  mentioned  failed  to  remedy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  indebtedness  and  the 
resultant  discontent  of  the  masses,  assigned  by  the  annalists  to 
the  earliest  years  of  the  republic,  belong  in  reality  to  the  period 
now  under  consideration.  The  murmurings  of  the  debtors  cul- 
minated in  342  in  a  military  mutiny,  with  which  the  masses  of 
citizens  seem  to  have  been  in  full  sympathy.  The  demands  of 
the  soldiers  and  civilians  were  met  (i)  by  a  law  of  the  dictator 
Valerius,  which,  remedying  other  grievances  of  the  soldiers,  is 
said  to  have  proclaimed  an  abolition  of  debts,^  (2)  by  the  plebi- 
scite of  L.  Genucius,  tribune  of  the  same  year.  The  provisions 
of  the  latter  were  as  follows:  (i)  it  forbade  the  lending  of 
money  on  interest;  (2)  it  ordered  that  no  one  should  fill  the 
same  office  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  or  two  offices  at  the  same 

1  Livy  vii.  21,  5  ;  cf.  Hcrzog.  Rdm,  StaeUsverf,  i.  245.     That  the  bank  coinmi»0B 
owed  its  existence  to  a  law  is  an  inference  from  the  circumstances.    The  form  of 
assembly  is  unknown.     With  this  Valerian- Marcian  law,  352,  Lange,  R&m,  AiL  ii 
621  {.,  conjecturally  identifies  the  lex  Marcia  against  usurers;  Gaius  vr.  23.    In  bis 
opinion  also  (ibid.  ii.  622;  cf.  Rudorf!,  Rdm.  Rechtsgesch,  i.  51)  the  lex  Furii  de 
sponsu  mentioned  by  Gaius,  iii.  121  ;   iv.  22,  "discharging  the  sponsor  and  fide- 
promissor  of  liability  in  two  years  and  limiting  the  liability  of  each  to  a  proportionite 
part"  (Poste's  interpretation)  belongs  to  L.  Furius,  dictator  in  345  (Livy  vii.  28.2); 
whereas  others  assign  it  to  the  year  95  (cf.  Poste,  Gau  Inst,  359)  and  others  to  t 
time  subsequent  to  Cicero  (cf.  Roby,  Rom,  Priv,  Law^  ii.  30).     It  was  later  than  the 
lex  Appuleia  de  sponsu,  which  is  referred  to  by  Gaius  iii.  122,  and  which  must  have 
been  enacted  after  the  establishment  of  the  provincial  system.     It  is  to  be  attriboted. 
accordingly,  to  the  famous  tribune  of  103,  100  (Poste,  ibid.  359)  rather  than  to  tbe 
like-named  tribune  of  390  (Livy  v.  32.  8 ;   Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  ii.  621).    These  con- 
siderations render  the  later  dating  of  the  lex  Furia  the  more  probable.    The  lo 
Publilia  de  sponsu,  the  date  of  which  is  also  unknown,  granted  the  surety  (sponsof) 
an  action  against  the  principal  debtor  in  case  the  latter  failed  to   reimborse  bi0 
within  six  months  ;  Gaius  iii.  127;   iv.  22,  cf.  171. 

2  Livy  vii.  27.  3  ;  Tac.  Ann,  vi.  16.    The  author  is  not  named. 
«  P.  238. 
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time;  (3)  it  allowed  both  consuls  to  be  plebeian.^  Although 
Livy,  failing  to  find  the  Genucian  law  in  all  his  sources,  hesi- 
tates to  accept  it  as  historical,  there  seems  to  be  no  cogent  ground 
for  disbelieving  that  such  a  statute  was  actually  passed.^  The 
legal  rate  of  interest  had  recently  been  lowered  one-half ;  and 
the  plebeians,  not  satisfied  with  the  temporary  relief  afforded 
by  the  cancellation  of  debts,  hoped  for  all  time  to  free  them- 
selves from  an  intolerable  affliction  by  one  sweeping  legislative 
act  This  article  of  the  plebiscite,  however,  probably  remained 
from  the  beginning  a  dead  letter.  The  second  continued  unen- 
forced for  many  years,*  whereas  the  provision  regarding  two 
consuls  had  to  wait  more  than  a  century  for  its  first  practical 
application.^  The  patricians  had  often  violated  the  Licinian- 
Sextian  statute  by  placing  two  of  their  number  together  in  the 
consukhip.  Perhaps  the  third  article  of  the  Genucian  law  was 
intended  to  make  them  respect  the  earlier  statute  by  a  threat  to 
exclude  them  entirely  from  this  office.  If  this  was  the  object 
of  Genucius,  his  means  certainly  proved  effective.* 

Three  years  later  the  dictator  Publilius  Philo  passed  through 
the  centuriate  assembly  the  statute  (i)  that  plebi  scita  should  be 

^  Ury  yii.  42.  1-3.  Appian,  B,C  i.  54,  testifies  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  law 
fofbidding  interest ;  cf.  Tac.  j4mn.  ri.  16. 

*  Pftis,  Si0r,  di  Rom,  I.  ii.  270,  with  his  usual  acumen  has  argued  against  the 
existence  of  the  Genucian  as  well  as  of  the  Publilian  statute  ;  but  the  reasons  urged 
by  this  eminent  scholar  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  convincing.  The  period  in  which 
they  fall  b  certainly  within  the  reach  of  tradition.  The  abolition  of  debts  through 
the  Valerian  law  was  in  keeping  with  the  populistic  spirit  of  the  ma»es  in  that  age, 
as  was  the  prohibition  of  interest. 

*  Pais,  Stor.  di  Rom,  I.  ii.  278,  n.  4 :  <'  Thus  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Aemilius 
Barbula,  consuls  in  317,  reappear  in  311  B.C. ;  L.  Papirius  Cursor  is  consul  in  320, 
319*  3i5»  313 ;  P*  Decius  is  consul  in  312  and  in  308,"  etc. ;  cf.  further  Mommsen, 
Rlhm,  Staatsr.  i.  519,  n.  5.  It  is  true  that  on  one  occasion  Livy,  z.  13.  8  f.  (298), 
speaks  of  the  law  and  of  a  proposal  of  the  tribunes  to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  the 
candidate  Fabius  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  oblivious  of  the  violation  of  the  law  by 
this  same  Fabius  as  well  as  by  many  others. 

*  Livy  xxiii.  31.  13  f.  ;  Plut.  Marc,  12  (215).  On  that  occasion  when  the  people 
were  told  that  the  election  of  two  plebeians  as  colleagues  in  the  consulship  was 
displeasing  to  the  gods,  they  proceeded  to  choose  a  patrician  in  place  of  the  second 
plebeian ;  cf.  Herzog,  Rdm.  Staatsverf.  i.  253,  n.  2.  The  first  definitive  election 
of  two  plebeians  was  in  172 ;  Fast,  Cos.  Capii.,  in  CIL,  i*.  p.  25  :  ••Ambo  primi  de 
plebe." 

*  Cf.  Herzog,  Rdm,  Staaisverf,  i.  253. 
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binding  on  all  the  quirites ;  (2)  that  before  the  voting  beg^n  the 
patres  should  give  their  auctoritas  to  proposals  brought  before 
the  comitia  centuriata ;  (3)  that  one  censor  at  least  should  be 
plebeian  (339).^  All  three  articles  were  alike  aimed  against 
the  political  dominance  of  the  patricians.  The  second  freed 
centuriate  legislation  from  their  control ;  *  the  third  •  assured  to 
the  plebeians  a  just  share  in  the  function  of  determining  the 
composition  of  the  tribes,  hence  of  the  civil  and  political  status 
of  every  Roman.  It  was  not  long  afterward  that  the  censors 
were  to  be  given  in  addition  the  function  of  revising  the  list  of 
senators.* 

The  first  article  has  substantially  the  same  form  as  the 
corresponding  provision  of  the  Valerian-Horatian  statute,  449, 
and  of  the  Hortensian,  287.^  All  manner  of  conjectures  as  to 
the  relation  of  these  three  laws  to  one  another  has  been  offered, 
the  readiest  theory  being  that  the  Valerian-Horatian  statute 
had  become  obsolete,  and  required  reenactment.®  The  explana- 
tion is  proved  impossible  by  the  circumstance  that  important 
plebi  scita  were  passed  under  the  Valerian-Horatian  provision, 
the  last  being  the  Genucian.  The  Valerian-Horatian  law  could 
not  have  become  obsolete  in  three  years.  The  true  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  now  well  known  to  historians,  that 
the  political  ideas  and  political  struggles  assigned  by  our 
sources  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  belong  mostly  to  the  fourth. 
The  setting  of  the  law  of  Publilius  Volero,  471,  was  inaccurately 
transferred  to  it  from  the  law  of  Publilius  Philo,  339.  The 
very  existence  of  the  latter  statute  is  proof  that  the  patricians 
were  at  that  time  declaring  plebi  scita  invalid  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  passed  by  only  a  part  of  the  people  —  a  com- 
plaint recorded  against  neither  the  Canuleian  nor  the  Licinian 
plebiscite.  Hence,  as  the  sources  indicate,  the  patricians  were 
in  the  assembly  which  passed  these  two  measures.  We  may 
legitimately  apply  to  the  period  from  449  to  339  the  story  of 

1  Livy  viii.  12.  14-16.  ^  P.  235. 

»  P.  237.  *  P.  307. 

*  P.  274,  313. 

^  The  most  detailed  study  of  this  subject,  including  a  critique  of  the  principal 
modern  views,  is  made  by  Soltau,  Gultigkeit  der  Plebiscite^  in  Berl.  Stud,  ii  (1885). 
1-X76.     His  criticism  is  more  satisfactory  than  his  construction. 
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the  long  but  finally  successful  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
tribunes  to  expel  the  patricians  from  the  comitia  tributa  under 
plebeian  chairmanship  —  a  story  which  the  sources  assign  to 
the  period  ending  in  367.  The  struggle  must  be  accepted  as 
historical,  for  there  was  in  later  time  no  motive  for  creating 
it ;  and  as  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  tradition  rather  than 
of  record,  it  could  not  well  be  placed  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  We  may  suppose  that  the  patricians  yielded  the 
more  readily  because  they  at  last  recognized  their  inability 
simply  by  their  votes  to  control  the  tribunician  assembly,  and 
because  from  the  beginning  they  disliked  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  a  plebeian  president  Hence  their  withdrawal  from 
that  form  of  comitia  was  in  the  first  instance  voluntary.  The 
assembly,  therefore,  which  adopted  the  Genucian  plebiscite 
was  de  facto,  though  not  de  jure,  exclusively  plebeian.  When 
accordingly  the  patricians  objected  to  its  validity  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  passed  by  but  a  part  of  the  people,  Publilius  Philo, 
the  most  eminent  plebeian  statesman  of  his  age,  carried  through 
the  centuriate  assembly  the  law  above  mentioned,  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  tribunician  assembly  as  then  constituted,  of 
plebs  only,  should  be  valid  for  all  the  people.  This  interpre- 
tation throws  light  on  the  otherwise  inexplicable  circumstance 
that  the  Genucian  plebiscite  was  so  indifferently  enforced. 
The  exclusion  of  the  patricians  was  in  line,  too,  with  the 
general  policy  followed  by  the  plebeians  against  them  in  the 
fourth  century:  the  plebeians  shut  the  patricians  out  (i)  from 
the  plebeian  tribunate,  probably  401,  (2)  from  five  places  in  the 
college  of  decemviri  sacris  faciundis,  368,  and  from  one  of 
the  consular  places,  367,  (3)  by  agreement  from  the  two  curule 
aedileships  on  alternate  years,  (4)  from  one  of  the  censorial 
places,  339,  (s)  from  a  fixed  number  of  places  in  the  college 
of  augurs  and  of  pontiffs,  300.  It  was  in  accord  with  this 
tendency  to  convert  the  earlier  privileges  of  the  patricians  into 
disabilities  that  a  vote  of  the  people  excluded  them  from 
those  comitia  tributa  which  were  presided  over  by  tribunes. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  formulated  in  the  antiquarian  and 
juristic  definitions  of  populus  and  plebs,  lex  and  plebi  scitum. 
The  condition,  however,  seems  to  have  been  only  transient. 
The  dwindling  of  the  patriciate  in  numbers  and  strength,  with 
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the  corresponding  growth  of  a  plebeian  nobility,  which  converted 
the  tribunate  and  assembly  of  plebs  into  most  potent  organs 
of  the  senatorial  government,  obliterated  distinctions  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  within  the  political  assemblies,  to  such 
a  degree  that  for  the  period  after  the  Hortensian  legislation  no 
reference  to  an  exclusively  plebeian  assembly  is  made  by  any 
ancient  author.  Although  this  article  of  the  Publilian  statute 
was  never  formally  repealed,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  princi- 
ple involved  was  no  longer  remembered  in  the  age  of  Cicero.^ 

The  Publilian  statute  of  339  is  not  known  to  have  provided 
for  an  extension  of  the  field  of  competence  of  the  tribal  assem- 
bly ;  yet  we  find  the  comitia  tributa  soon  afterward  attending  to 
business  heretofore  managed  by  the  senate  or  in  one  or  two 
instances  by  the  centuries.  Although  about  a  hundred  years 
earlier  the  centuriate  comitia  had  acquired  the  right  to  ratify  or 
reject  declarations  of  offensive  war,*  we  find  no  record  of  a 
ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  by  the  people  before  the  year 
321,  in  which  occurred  the  disaster  at  Caudium;  and  in  this 
case  it  was  not  only  the  common  opinion  in  Livy's  time,  but 
also  the  understanding  of  Claudius,  the  historian,  that  the 
treaty  made  by  the  consuls,  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate 
or  the  people,  was  regular  and  valid  •  —  a  "  foedus  summae  re- 
ligionis,"  as  Cicero  declares.*  Even  Livy,  who  aims  to  prove 
the  procedure  defective,  admits  that  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  * 
and  Postumius,®  one  of  the  consuls  who  made  it,  looked  upon  it 

^  This  point  is  established  by  the  circumstances  (i)  that  no  writer  of  the  period 
refers  to  the  principle  mentioned;  (2)  that  Qcero  regards  the  thirty-five  tribes 
under  tribunician  presidency  as  the  universus  populus  Romanus  —  a  definition  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  legal  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from  that  form  of  assembly 
(p.  129  f.);  (3)  that  on  one  occasion,  209,  after  the  Hortensian  legislation  Livy 
(xxvii.  21.  1-4)  represents  the  voting  assembly  under  tribunician  presidency  as 
composed  not  only  of  plebs  but  of  all  ranks  (concursu  plebisque  et  omnium  ordi- 
num),  and  that  the  patricians  were  evidently  free  to  take  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  concilium;  cf.  Livy  xliii.  16.  8;  (4)  Caesar,  B.  C  iii.  I,  seems  to  represent 
the  praetors  and  tribunes  as  presiding  together  over  the  same  comitia  ("  praetoribus 
tribunisque  plebis  rogationes  ad  populum  ferentibus") — which  would  prove  that 
no  difference  of  composition  existed  between  the  pretorian  and  the  tribunician 
assemblies  of  tribes.  ^  P.  230.  •  Livy  ix.  5.  2.  *  Ittv,  ii.  30.  92. 

'  Livy  ix.  8.  14:  the  tribunes  protested  against  breaking  it. 

*  Livy  ix.  10.  10 :  the  circumstance  that  he  assaulted  the  Roman  fetialis  b  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  view. 
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as  legitimate.  But  according  to  Livy  ^  the  senate  itself  declared 
the  treaty  invalid  on  the  ground  that  it  lacked  popular  confirma- 
tion ;  ^  and  in  that  body  the  principle  was  then  enunciated  that 
nothing  which  was  to  bind  the  people  could  be  sanctioned  with- 
out their  order* — the  first  recorded  expression  of  the  doctrine 
of  popular  sovereignty  among  the  Romans.  In  this  period, 
however,  the  people  were  never  called  upon  to  ratify  the  accept- 
ance of  a  submission  or  of  an  alliance  on  unequal  terms.  Such 
agreements  granting  Rome  the  superior  right  were  negotiated, 
as  in  earlier  time,  by  the  mag^trate  or  senate  or  by  both  in  con- 
junction.* The  details,  too,  of  every  treaty  were  still  left  to  the 
magistrates  and  senate,  so  that  to  the  end  of  the  republic  the 
senatus  consultum  continued  to  be  indispensable.^  But  from 
the  time  of  the  Caudine  misfortune,  and  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  principle  was  established  that  a  treaty  involving  a  conces- 
sion of  even  equal  rights  on  the  part  of  Rome  required  the 
sanction  of  a  popular  vote.  Recorded  instances  of  such  ratifi- 
cation for  this  period  (321-287)  are  rare.®  The  function  fell  to 
the  comitia  tributa  under  patrician  or  plebeian  presidency, 
which  in  its  exercise  showed  more  independence^  than  did  the 
comitia  centuriata  in  the  declaration  of  wars.  In  this  way  the 
tribal  assembly  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  centuriate  in 
international  affairs.* 

1 IX.  9.  4.  Gellius,  xvii.  21.  36,  less  credibly  states  that  the  treaty  was  repudiated 
by  order  of  the  people. 

*  liry  ix.  5-11;  Qc.  Off,  iii.  30.  109;  Inv,  ii.  30.  92;  Zon.  ril  26.  15. 

•  Liry  ix.  9.  4. 

^  Liry  viii.  36.  1 1  f.  (ambassadors  of  the  Samnites,  applying  for  peace  to  the  dicta- 
tor, are  ordered  by  him  to  address  the  senate,  which  replies  that  it  will  accept  the 
smrangements  of  the  magistrate,  324) ;  ix.  20.  8  (an  unequal  alliance  with  Apulia 
negotiated  by  the  consul,  317) ;  ix.  43.  6  f.  (the  Hemicans,  beaten  in  war,  apply  to  the 
senate,  and  are  referred  to  the  consuls,  who  accept  their  submission,  307) ;  ix.  45. 
1-3  (Samnite  ambassadors  ask  peace  of  the  senate,  which  replies  that  the  consul  will 
pass  through  their  country  and  will  report  to  the  senate  on  the  conditions  which  he 
finds  there,  304) ;  x.  3.  5  (the  dictator,  fining  the  Marsians  of  a  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, grants  them  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  302).  In  none  of  these  instances  is  men- 
tion made  of  the  people;  and  most  of  them  preclude  a  popular  vote. 

•  SaU.  lug,  39. 

*  Cf.  Livy  ix.  20.  2  f.  (318),  in  which  a  proposal  of  peace  was  rejected  by  the 
people.  In  the  treaty  with  the  Lucanians,  298,  Livy,  x.  11.  13;  12.  i,  mentions  the 
senate  only;  Dionysius,  xvii,  xviii  (xvi.  12).  i.  3,  speaks  of  both  senate  and  assembly. 

'  Cf.  Livy  ix.  20.  2  £  •  Polyb.  vi.  14.  10  f.;   15.  9. 
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The  absolute  power  to  bestow  the  citizenship  exercised  by 
the  kings  ^  would  naturally  pass  undiminished  to  the  consuls, 
and  thence  to  the  censors  on  the  institution  of  the  latter.  It  is 
in  fact  the  opinion  of  Lange  *  that  these  magistrates  respectively 
exercised  full  rights  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  consulted  the 
senate  in  important  cases  only.  At  all  events  the  question  is 
simply  as  to  the  relative  participation  of  the  mag^trates  and 
the  senate  in  the  function.  The  final  settlement  of  Latium 
after  the  war,  involving  the  bestowal  of  citizenship,  338,  the 
senate  seems  to  have  attended  to  alone  through  a  consultum,  no 
mention  being  made  of  the  people.'  In  the  whole  course  of 
Roman  history  to  332  there  is  no  record  of  a  grant  of  citizen- 
ship by  popular  vote.*  As  the  Acerrani  were  left  out  of  account 
by  the  senatus  consultum  above  mentioned,  L.  Papirius  in  332 
through  the  first  recorded  pretorian  law  granted  them  the  civitas 
sine  suffragio.^  In  opinion  of  Lange,^  based  upon  a  statement 
of  Velleius,^  the  censors  of  the  year,  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp. 
Postumius,  while  enrolling  the  new  citizens,  probably  obtained  a 
senatus  consultum  requesting  the  praetor  to  bring  this  subject 
before  the  tribes.  That  a  senatorial  decree  was  essential  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  the  Privemates  mentioned  below.  Wc 
may  well  believe  that  the  great  plebeian  statesman  Publilius 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  make  the  tribal  assembly  a 
partner  in  the  important  function  of  imparting  the  rights  of  the 
city.    Three  years  afterward  an  order  of  the  people,  doubtless  of 

1  P.  181.  «  Rom,  Alt,  i.  514;  ii.  638;  p.  283  above 

•  Livy  viii.  13.  10  f!.;  ch.  14. 

^  The  gift  of  citizenship,  adprobantibus  cunctis,  to  L.  Mamilius,  dictator  of  Tos- 
culum,  458,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  public  vote;  Livy  iii.  29.  6.  Even  if  this 
were  the  opinion  of  Livy,  it  need  be  no  more  than  an  anticipation  of  later  usage. 
In  381  the  Tusculans  received  the  citizenship,  how  wc  are  not  informed;  Livy  vi  26. 
8 :  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  28.  2.  In  the  account  of  the  settlement  of  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania in  340,  involving  the  grant  of  citizenship  to  the  Capuan  equites,  no  mention  is 
made  of  either  senate  or  people;  Livy  viii.  11.  13-16.  The  sources  arc  likewise 
silent  as  to  a  popular  vote  in  the  grant  of  citizenship  sine  suffragio  to  the  Caerites; 
Livy  vii.  20.  8;  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  33  (Boissevain  t  p.  138);  Strabo  v.  2.  3,  p.  220; 
Cell.  xvi.  13.  7.  From  Livy  and  Dio  Cassius  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the 
event  took  place  after  353,  though  Boissevain's  date,  273,  seems  to  be  too  late. 
Probably  they  were  admitted  between  353  and  332  —  before  the  hundred  years' 
peace  had  far  advanced. 

»  Livy  viii.  17.  12.  •  Rom.  Alt.  ii.  638.  '  I.  14.  4. 
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the  tribes,  ex  auctoritate  patrum,  granted  the  citizenship  to  the 
Priveraates,  329.^  By  what  authority  the  Hemicans  received 
the  civitas  sine  suffragio  in  306  is  not  stated.^  Long  after  the 
Hortensian  legislation  the  principle  was  established  that  the 
people  alone  without  the  authorization  of  the  senate  had  a  right 
to  bestow  the  ius  suffragii  on  whomsoever  they  pleased.'  Logi- 
cally the  function  should  have  fallen  to  the  comitia  centuriata 
as  the  source  of  censorial  power ;  but  the  tribal  assembly  as- 
sumed it  because  of  its  connection  with  the  making  of  treaties.^ 
It  was  the  province  of  the  centuriate  assembly  to  introduce 
permanent  regulations  of  existing  magistracies  and  to  institute 
new  ones ;  *  but  the  function  was  now  transferred,  silently  so 
far  as  we  know,  to  the  tribes.  Far-reaching  in  its  effect  was 
the  creation  of  the  promagistracy  in  327.  No  prolongation 
of  an  official  power  is  known  to  have  occurred  before  this 
date.  The  extension  of  the  territory  of  Rome  and  of  her 
military  operations  was  now  calling  for  greater  elasticity  in 
the  duration  of  commands ;  but  in  the  face  of  a  strong  move- 
ment toward  popular  rights  the  senate  dared  not  assume  the 
responsibility  of  so  sweeping  an  innovation.  It  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  tribunes,  accordingly,  the  business  of  bringing 
before  the  people  a  rogation  for  prolonging  the  imperium  of 
the  consul  Q.  Publilius  Philo  to  the  end  of  the  war  with  Na- 
ples, instituting  by  this  precedent  the  promagistracy.^  Again 
in  295  the  imperium  of  the  consul  Volumnius  was  prolonged 
for  a  year  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  ratified  by  a  plebiscite.^ 
After  the  custom  had  been  established,  however,  the  senate 
ordinarily  attended  to  the  prolonging  of  the  imperium,  as  in 
308,'  in  296,^  and  in  294,^  consulting  the  people,  as  it  seems, 
only  in  cases  of  tribunician  opposition.^  No  instance  of  popu- 
lar interference  in  the  assignment  of  provinces  is  mentioned 
before   295,   when  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa,   under 

^  Liry  Tiii.  21.  10.    Nothing  is  said  ms  to  the  chainnanship  of  the  assembly.    The 
eireiit  is  referred  to  by  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  35.  1 1. 

*  Livy  ix.  43.  24.  •  P.  352.  *  Lange,  R'dm.  AH,  ii.  610  f.,  638. 

*  P.  234.     The  only  exception  is  the  creation  of  a  prefecture  of  the  market  by  a 
plebiscite  in  440;  p.  295.  •  Livy  viii.  23.  1 1  f. 

'  Liry  x.  22.  9.  •  Livy  ix.  42.  2. 

*  Livy  X.  16.  I.  ^  Dion.  Hal  xvii,  xviii  (xvi.  16).  4.  4. 
u  Lange,  Rdm.  Alt,  ii.  640. 
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what  form  of  presidency  is  not  stated,  granted  Etruria  to  the 
patrician  Fabius  in  preference  to  the  plebeian  Decius.^  This 
act  was  an  inroad  upon  the  right  of  the  magistrates  to  divide 
the  business  of  their  office  among  themselves  by  agreement 
or  lot.  In  292  another  resolution  of  the  people  recalled  from 
the  field  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  because  of  ill-success  in 
war  with  the  Samnites.  The  senate  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
matter,  but  the  form  of  assembly  is  unknown.  The  question 
concerned  either  the  abrogation  of  his  magistracy  or  more 
probably  his  transfer  to  some  other  activity.^  Even  in  the 
latter  case  the  act  of  the  people  was  a  remarkable  deviation 
from  their  usual  modest  policy  of  dealing  with  officials. 

In  318  a  law,  doubtless  tribal,  was  passed  for  sending  prae- 
fecti  iure  dicundo  to  Capua;*  and  similar  laws  were  from 
time  to  time  enacted  for  assigning  the  same  kind  of  officials  to 
other  communities  of  Italy.*  These  prefects  continued  to 
be  appointed  by  the  urban  praetor  till  after  124,*  Whether 
the  law  of  318  was  pretorian  or  tribunician  cannot  be  deter- 
mined.^ Similar  in  character  was  the  Atilian-Marcian  plebi- 
scite for  the  election  of  sixteen  military  tribunes  instead  of  six, 
311.^  The  substitution  of  election  for  appointment  was  in 
eflfect  the  institution  of  a  magistracy  —  in  this  case  merely  an 
increase  in  number  within  a  magisterial  college  which  had 
existed  since  362.  In  the  act  of  311  the  tribes  usurped  a 
function  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  centuries.® 
Although  the  elective  military  tribunes  remained  subordi- 
nate to  the  consuls,  the  change  increased  their  dignity  and 
in  some  degree  their  independence,  while  it  tended  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Naturally  the  office  became 
a  stepping-stone  to  political  honors.  The  Decian  plebiscite 
of  the  same  year  instituted  the  duumviri  navales  charged 
with  the  function  of  repairing,  equipping,  and  commanding  the 

*  Livy  X.  24.  18;  cf.  Willems,  Sin,  Rom,  ii.  531.    For  other  versions  of  the 
event,  sec  Livy  x.  26.  5  f. 

^  Livy,  ep.  xi;  p.  359  above.    Probability  favors  the  tribunician  assembly. 

*  Livy  ix.  20.  5.  *  Fest.  233.  14. 

*  Mommsen,  Kdm.  Staatsr,  ii.  609. 

*  Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  ii.  73,  632.    Cuq,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Did,  iii.    1 144, 
assumes  that  it  was  proposed  by  L.  Furius,  praetor  in  that  year. 

'  Livy  ix.  30.  3.  ^  p.  234. 
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fleet.^  The  two  plebiscites  of  this  year  have  the  appearance 
of  a  compromise  between  continental  and  commercial  interests 
under  the  influence  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  the  censor. 
Closely  related  is  the  article  of  the  Ogulnian  plebiscite,  3CX), 
which  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  augurs  and 
pontiffs.^  Here,  too»  belongs  the  plebiscite  of  296  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  for  conducting  colonies.'  Hence- 
forth it  was  the  custom  of  the  senate  to  refer  to  the  people  the 
creation  of  all  extraordinary  offices,  and  their  election  to  the 
comitia  tributa  usually  under  pretorian  presidency.* 

The  people  made  a  furthur  advance  when  they  undertook 
to  regulate  by  law  the  composition  of  the  senate  itself.  To 
the  period  between  the  Publilian  legislation  of  339  and  the  cen- 
sorship of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  312,  belongs  the  famous 
Ovinian  plebiscite  concerning  the  revision  of  the  senate  list.^ 
It  transferred  the  function  from  the  consuls  to  the  censors,  and 
required  the  latter  under  oath  (iurati ;  MS.  curiati)  to  enroll  all 
who  were  worthy  among  the  retired  magistrates  of  every  rank, 
from  the  curule  functionaries  down  through  those  of  plebeian 
standing  to  the  quaestors.^ 

The  Valerian-Horatian  and  Publilian  statutes  are  evidence  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  legislate  regarding  the  composition 
and  powers  of  their  assemblies.  No  longer  content,  however, 
with  the  making  and  repeal  of  laws, — a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,^  —  they  began  the  practice  of  occasionally  sus- 
pending laws  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  individuals  or 
of  classes  —  in  other  words,  the  voting  of  privilegia.®  There 
were  repeated  violations  of  that  article  of  the  Genucian  plebi- 
scite which  forbade  reelection  to  an  office  within  a  period  of  ten 

1  Liry  ix.  50.  3  f.  In  ix.  38. 2  he  refers  to  a  naral  commander  whom  the  senate 
placed  in  charge  of  the  coast,  and  whom  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staaisr,  ii.  580,  n.  i, 
supposes  to  have  been  a  duovir.  That  a  duovir  commanded  a  fleet  in  282  is 
prored  by  livy,  ep.  xii ;  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  39.  4.  Probably  the  triomyiri  capitales, 
289,  were  created  by  a  similar  act  of  the  tribes;   Livy,  ep.  xi;  p.  312. 

«P.  309.  •?.  3". 

*  Lange,  Rdm.  Alt,  ii.  534,  636.  •  Fest.  246.  19. 

*  The  brief  sutement  of  Festus,  ibid.,  is  here  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Uvy 
zxiiL  23.  6.  In  general  on  the  Ovinian  plebiscite,  see  Lange,  KUint  SchrifUn,  ii. 
393-446;  Willems,  Sen,  Rom,  L  I53-I73t  668-89;  Herzog,  R6m,  Siaatrverf.  i. 
259  ff.;   Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staaisr,  ii.  418  ;  iii.  873, 879. 

^  CI  Livy  iv.  5.  2;  p.  287  above.  *  Cf.  Cell.  x.  20.  4,  9  f. 
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yearsy^  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  necessity  of  a  dispensa- 
tion before  the  year  298,  when  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  is  alleged 
to  have  objected  to  further  reelection  on  the  ground  that  such 
conduct  was  forbidden  by  law.  Thereupon  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  declared  that  to  remove  the  obstacle  they  would  propose 
to  the  people  that  he  should  be  absolved  from  the  legal  require- 
ment.^ But  in  fact,  as  Lange^  has  noticed,  Fabius  had  not 
been  consul  for  ten  years  and  was  therefore  legally  eligible. 
Lange  suggests  that  this  story  of  the  dispensation  may  belong 
to  his  next  election  in  295.^  At  all  events  the  custom  of  g^rant- 
ing  dispensations  began  about  this  time,^  although  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  patricians  attached  much  importance  to  the 
Genucian  statute,  which  was  adopted  by  an  exclusively  plebeian 
assembly.  This  function  assumed  by  the  people  of  freeing  from 
the  power  of  the  law,  often  exercised  in  historical  time  by  the 
senate  as  well,  marks  a  great  advance  toward  popular  sover- 
eignty. The  idea  that  the  law  was  sovereign,  which  had  arisen 
in  the  early  republic,  was  now  yielding  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  every  popular  gathering.®  The  aristoc- 
racy was  giving  way  to  a  democracy,  which  under  the  condi- 
tions destined  to  prevail  at  Rome  could  only  mean  mob-rule. 

The  right  of  the  people  in  their  tribal  assemblies  to  legislate 
concerning  religion  had  already  been  established  by  the  prece- 
dent of  the  Licinian-Sextian  plebiscite  on  the  decemviri  sacris 
faciundis^  and  of  other  less  important  acts.®  Immediately  after 
the  Publilian  legislation  the  comitia  of  tribes  became  more  active 
in  this  field.  To  the  period  of  the  great  Latin  war  according 
to  Cicero,®  hence  necessarily  to  338,^®  belongs  the  consular  lex 
Maenia,  which  added  to  the  Ludi  Romani  the  day  called 
instauraticius,^!  although  less  trustworthy  accounts  assign  the 

*  Cf.  Livy  viii.  i6.  4;  ix.  7.  15;  28.  2;   Diod.  xix.  66.  i;   p.  299,  n.  3. 

*  Livy  X.  13.  8  f.  »  ^dm,  AU,  ii.  641.  *  Livy  x.  22.  9. 

*  It  is  the  only  instance  mentioned  for  this  early  time. 

*  Livy  x.  13.  10 :  "lam  regi  leges,  non  regere";  cf.  Appian,  Lib.  11 2;  Lange, 
Rom.  Alt.  ii.  641.  7  p.  395  f.  «  ?.  293,  295,  n.  6. 

*  Div.  i.  26.  55;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11.  13  (on  the  reading,  sec  Mommsen,  in  Hermes 
iv  (1870).  7;   Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  ii.  634.  10  Livy  viii.  13.  i. 

11  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11.  5;  Cuq,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet.  iii.  ii.  54.  On  these 
games,  see  Marquardt,  Rom.  Staatsv,  iii.  497;  Wissowa,  Relig.  u.  JCuIt.  d.  Rom, 
inf.,  385  f- 
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establishment  of  this  day  to  491.^  The  law  initiated  by  the 
senate  in  304  forbidding  the  dedication  of  a  temple  or  altar  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  senate  or  of  a  majority  of  the  college 
of  tribunes^  was  probably  passed  by  the  comitia  tributa  plebis. 
In  the  opinion  of  Lange '  it  was  either  identical  with,  or  after- 
ward supplemented  by,  the  lex  Papiria  tribunicia,  which  forbade 
the  consecration  of  a  temple,  precinct,  or  altar  without  an  order 
of  the  plebs.*  The  latter  is  the  more  probable;  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that,  as  Lange  suggests,  the  right  of  the  people  in  this 
matter  developed  from  the  necessity  of  referring  to  them  cases 
in  which  the  senate  and  the  tribunes  could  not  agree.  Techni- 
cally religious,  though  of  vast  political  consequence,  was  the 
Ogulnian  plebiscite  of  3CX),  which  increased  the  number  of 
augurs  and  pontiffs  to  nine  each,  and  provided  that  four  augurs 
and  five  pontiffs  should  be  plebeian.^  It  was  the  last  step  in 
the  opening  of  offices  to  the  plebs. 

In  their  effort  to  gain  control  of  the  more  important  judicial 
business  the  people  made  slower  progress.  In  all  probability 
it  was  not  till  after  the  Publilian  legislation  that  the  centuriate 
and  tribal  assemblies  began  regularly  to  exercise  the  function  of 
appellate  courts — a  right  established  long  before  by  legislation* 
and  confirmed  for  the  centuries  by  the  Valerian  law  of  appeal 
in  3oa^  The  creation  of  special  judicial  commissions  —  quaes- 
tiones  extraordinariae  —  belonged  originally  to  the  senate ;  and 
the  establishment  of  such  a  court  de  caede  through  a  plebiscite 
in  414,  if  historical,  was  merely  the  execution  of  a  senatus  con- 
sultum.'  The  task  of  trying  and  condemning  the  matrons  for 
poisoning  in  331  must  have  fallen  to  such  a  quaestio  extraordi- 
naria  not  expressly  mentioned.  Whether  it  was  instituted  by 
the  senate  or  the  tribes  cannot  be  known.^    The  special  quaes- 

1  LiYy  it  36;  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  68;  Plut.  Cor»  24;  VaL  Max.  i.  7.  4;  cf.  Lange, 
KBm.  Alt.  il  634.  «  Livy  ix.  46.  7.  •  Rdm,  Alt.  i.  828;  ii.  634. 

*  Gc  Dom.  49.  127  f.;  Alt.  iv.  2.  3. 

*  Lhry  x.  6  f.  He  has  evidently  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  the  number  of 
pontiib  to  have  been  increased  to  only  eight  (chs.  6.  6;  8.  3;  9.  2;  cf.  Bardt, 
Friestgr  der  vier  grossen  Collegien^  32  f. ;  Wissowa,  Relig.  n,  /Cult,  d,  Rdm.  432,  n.  4. 

•  P.  240,  241,  269,  280.        T  P.  241  f.  •  P.  295. 

•  Lhry  viii.  18.  3  ff.;  Val.  Max.  ii.  5.  3;  Oros.  iii.  10;  August.  Civ.  Dei,  iiL  17.  p. 
124  Domb.  The  lex  de  veneficio  mentioned  by  Livy,  ep.  viii,  may  refer  to  the  act 
which  established  this  court;   but  it  would  not  be  legitimate  to  argue  from  this 
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tio,  too,  concerning  conspiracy,  at  first  under  dictatorial  and 
afterward  under  consular  presidency,  seems  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted solely  by  a  senatus  consultum.^  The  Flavian  rogation  of 
323  for  punishing  the  Tusculans  for  having  given  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  the  enemies  of  Rome*  may  have  aimed  to  create 
a  special  court  for  the  purpose,  or  it  may  have  been  an  attempt 
to  dispense  justice  by  means  of  legislation.*  However  that  may 
be,  it  was  rejected  by  all  the  tribes  but  one.  The  Satricans, 
who  revolted  to  the  Samnites  after  the  Caudine  disaster  and 
were  conquered  in  319,  were  punished  by  the  senate  acting  as  a 
special  court  on  the  authority  of  the  Antistian  plebiscite.* 

The  right  of  the  people  both  in  the  centuries  and  in  the 
tribes  to  legislate  on  finance  had  before  339  been  well  estab- 
lished by  precedent.  Economic  as  well  as  social  in  character 
was  the  lex  Poetelia,  which  prohibited  loans  on  the  security 
of  the  person,^  and  which  was  proposed  to  the  tribes,  or  possibly 
to  the  centuries,  by  C.  Poetelius  Libo  as  consul  in  326  or  as 
dictator  in  313.^  It  abolished  contractual  but  not  judicial  servi- 
tude, though  it  probably  mitigated  the  latter.^  Politically 
more  significant  than  this  individual  act  was  the  long-continued 
popular  effort  to  gain  control  of  the  disposal  of  the  public 
land.  It  was  to  the  detriment  of  the  senatorial  prerogative 
that  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  took  up  the  agrarian  question 
from  the  time  of  Sp.  Cassias,®  and  continued  almost  unceas- 
ingly to  agitate  for  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  public  land 
by  the  rich  and  the  division  of  the  surplus  among  the  poor, 
till  they  succeeded  in  embodying  their  ideas  in  the  Licinian- 
Sextian  law  on  these  subjects.  Equally  to  the  province  of 
the  senate   belonged  the  planting  of  colonies®  both  from  the 

expression  a  popular  vote.  The  epitomator  undoubtedly  drew  all  his  information 
from  the  text. 

1  Livy  ix.  26.  6  ff . ;   cf.  however,  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  ii.  637. 

2  Livy  viii.  37.  8;   Val.  Max.  ix.  10.  I;   Pliny,  N,  H,  vil  42.  43.  136;   p.  288,  n.  I. 
'  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  ii.  637.  *  Livy  ix.  16.  10 ;   xxvi.  33.  10. 

*  Cic.  Rep,  ii.  34.  59;  Livy  viil  28;  Varro,  Z.  L,  vii.  105;  Dion.  Hal.  xvl 
5  (9);    Suidas,  5.  V.  Vdioi  AoiT(ipio«;  cf.  Klcineidam,  in  Festg,  f.  F.  Dakn,  ii.  I-30. 

*  Varro,  ibid.,  assigns  the  law  to  a  dictator,  C  Popillius,  which  may  be  a  mistake 
for  C.  Poetelius,  dictator  in  313;   Livy  ix.  28.  2. 

^  GreeniHge,  Leg.  Proced.  74. 

«  P.  238.  »  P.  284 
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military  and  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  Here,  too,  the 
tribunes  in  the  economic  interest  of  their  constituents  began 
early  to  agitate  for  a  share  in  the  administration.^  It  was 
not  till  296  that  they  met  with  any  success  in  this  direction, 
and  then  at  the  will  of  the  senate,  which  charged  the  tribunes 
with  the  business  of  introducing  a  plebiscite  for  ordering  the 
praetor  to  appoint  triumviri  for  conducting  colonies  to  certain 
specified  places.^  This  was  the  modest  outcome  of  centuries 
of  agrarian  and  colonial  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes. 

The  fact  is  that  after  the  enactment  of  the  Genucian  and 
Publilian  laws  the  plebeians  continued  for  about  a  generation 
relatively  content  with  their  economic  condition.  Frequent 
victories  brought  booty,'  and  conquests  made  extensive  assign- 
ments of  land  possible.^  But  the  people  must  have  found 
the  third  Samnite  war  oppressive.  Although  of  far  shorter 
duration  than  the  second,  it  required  larger  armies  and  longer 
and  more  distant  campaigns.  Under  the  burden  of  military 
service  the  plebs  again  fell  into  debt,  in  spite  of  the  unusual 
distributions  of  booty  among  the  soldiers  when  victorious.* 
Their  burden  was  rendered  the  heayier  by  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  wealthy  were  violating  the  Licinian-Sextian 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  public  land  and  pasture,  and  were 
doubtless  failing  to  pay  their  dues*  —  a  course  of  conduct  which 
rendered  necessary  not  only  the  assignment  of  the  spoil  of  293 
to  the  aerarium  but  also  the  imposition  of  a  tributum  espe- 
cially vexatious  to  the  plebs.^  The  distress  was  augmented  by  a 
pestilence  which  began  in  295  and  continued  for  several  years.' 

1  Liry,  W,  1 1.  3-7,  repretentt  the  tribunes  of  442  ms  attempting  to  call  to  account 
the  colonial  commiuionert  of  that  year  (cf.  p.  288).  In  418  they  planned  to  offer 
a  bill  ibr  colonizing  Labici  (Livy  iv.  47.  6).  In  415  a  bill  for  colonizing  Bolae, 
intrudnced  by  a  tribune  of  the  plebt,  was  vetoed  by  a  colleague;  Livy  iv.  49.  6; 
cf.  Diod.  xiii.  42.  6.  Many  similar  instances  are  given  for  the  time  immediately 
following;  cf.  Lange,  ^dm,  Alt,  it  626  f.  with  citations.  Although  we  may  question 
the  truth  of  these  individual  cases,  we  have  no  ground  for  doubting  that  such 
agitation  continued  long  before  the  tribunes  succeeded  in  carrying  a  colonial  law. 

*  Livy  X.  21.  9;  p.  307.  •  Livy  viii.  36.  9  f.;  ix.  42.  5. 

*  Cf.  Livy  X.  6.  3;  21.  9;  Herzog,  RTdm,  Staatsverf,  L  282  f. 

*Cf.  Livy  X.  17.  10;  20.  16;  25.  3;  30.  10:  ''Praemia  ilia  tempestate  militiae 
haadqoaquam  spernenda";  31.4;  44.  i;  45*  14;  46.  15. 

*  Uvy  X.  13.  14;  23.  13;  47.  4.  T  Livy  x.  46.  5  f. 

*  Livy  x.  31.  8;  47.  6;  ep.  xi;  Zon.  viii.  I.  10;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  3. 
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Whereas  all  on  actual  service  were  by  law  exempt  from  pros- 
ecution for  debt,  many  citizens  who  remained  at  home 
were  the  victims  of  the  usurers,  who  were  occasionally  fined 
for  their  illegal  exactions.^  Again  all  the  commons  in- 
curred hopeless  debts,  which  at  the  close  of  the  war  (290) 
the  creditors  must  have  proceeded  to  exact  with  their  usual 
ruthlessness.  The  institution  of  the  tresviri  capitales  in  the 
following  year*  is  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  enforce  the  criminal  law  with  the  utmost  rigor.  A  new 
movement  for  the  relief  of  debtors  had  already  set  in,  and  the 
creditors  were  organizing  resistance  to  the  popular  demands. 
As  long  as  the  nobility  could  rely  upon  the  tribunate  of  the 
plebs,'  they  felt  secure.  Even  if  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  should  be  presented,  they  believed  their  interests 
to  be  well  fortified  by  tribunician  intercession  and  by  the 
senate,  which,  composed  chiefly  of  creditors,  would  certainly 
refuse  its  sanction  to  such  a  measure.  The  grave  economic 
distress,  however,  at  length  filled  the  tribunate  with  men  who 
were  at  one  in  demanding  a  radical  measure  of  relief,  and 
who  accordingly  presented  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  debts. 
Many  times  they  offered  it  to  the  tribes  in  vain;  the  senate 
refused  its  assent;  for  the  creditors,  among  whom  must  be 
counted  a  majority  of  the  senators,  hoped  to  recover  both 
principal  and  interest.  Willing  to  compromise,  the  tribunes 
then  offered  the  senate,  if  it  should  yield,  a  choice  of  two 
alternatives,  neither  of  which  can  be  deduced  with  certainty 
from  the  mutilated  fragment  of  Dio  Cassius,  our  authority 
for  this  event.  One  of  them,  however,  is  conjectured  to  be 
that  the  principal  alone  should  be  recovered,*  in  what  way 
cannot  be  made  out;  and  the  other  that  the  interest  already 
paid  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  the  balance 
rendered  in  three  equal  annual  instalments  —  a  repetition  of 
the  Licinian-Sextian  provision  regarding  debts.  At  first  the 
debtors  were  willing  to  grant  this  concession  through  fear  of 
failing  to  obtain  any  degree  of  relief;  but  the  creditors,  now 
hoping  to  recover  everything,  refused  to  be  conciliated.  After 
a  time  both  parties  shifted  their  attitude ;  the  creditors  expressed 

1  Livy  X.  23.  Iff.  a  p.  307.  n.  i,  332. 

'  P.  279.  *  Boissevain's  reading. 
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themselves  as  satisfied  to  recover  the  principal  merely,  while 
the  debtors  would  no  longer  accept  either  alternative  of  the 
compromise.  The  sedition,  for  such  the  conflict  became,  con- 
tinued interminably ;  and  although  the  creditors  yielded,  little 
by  little,  far  more  than  they  had  intended  in  the  beginning, 
the  debtors  made  each  concession  the  basis  of  a  new  demand. 
They  brought  the  long,  serious  struggle  to  a  climax  by  seceding 
to  the  Janiculum,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Tarentines  were 
completing  the  organization  of  a  coalition  of  Etruscans,  Gauls, 
Samnites,  and  several  other  peoples  against  Rome.^  Q.  Hor- 
tensius,  appointed  dictator  to  meet  this  crisis,  carried  through 
the  comitia  centuriata  a  group  of  provisions  for  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  seceders: 

(i)  Doubtless  a  clause  for  the  relief  of  debtors,  of  which 
no  mention  is  made  in  our  scant  sources. 

(2)  A  provision  that  without  the  consent  either  of  the  senate 
or  of  the  patrician  portion  of  it  a  resolution  of  the  plebs 
should  be  valid  for  all  the  citizens.^ 

At  the  time  when  the  Valerian-Horatian  statute  provided  that 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate  resolutions  of  the  tribunician 
comitia  tributa  should  have  the  force  of  law,  the  senate  was 
still  composed  exclusively  of  patricians ;  and  the  phrase  sena- 
tU8  consultum  in  this  law  was  therefore  considered  a  full  equiva- 

1  The  chief  loarce  is  a  mutilated  fragment  of  Dio  Cassias  viiL  37.  a-4,  which 
k  paraphrased  in  the  text  above.  The  account  giren  by  Zonaras  viiL  2  is  a 
brief  epitome  of  the  fragment,  adding  the  circumstance  of  the  foreign  war.  The 
ffcstoration  of  the  fragment  is  due  chiefly  to  Niebuhr,  Rhein,  Mus.  ii  (1828).  588  ff. 
See  also  the  edition  of  Dio  Cassius  by  Boisserain,  L  1 10  f.  and  by  Melber,  L  108  f. 
The  secession  to  the  Janiculum  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  ep.  xi,  and  by  Pliny,  N,  H. 
xtL  10.  37. 

*  Pliny,  N,  H,  xvi.  la  37 :  ''  Q.  Hortensius  dicutor,  cum  plebes  secessisset  in 
laniculum,  legem  in  aesculeto  tulit,  ut  quod  ea  iussisset  omnes  quirites  teneret  ** ; 
Gains  L  3:  "Unde  olim  patricii  dicebant  plebiscitis  se  non  teneri,  quia  sine 
aoctoritate  eorum  facta  essent;  sed  postea  lex  Hortensia  lata  est,  qua  cautum  est 
ut  plebiscita  universum  populum  tenerent;  itaque  eo  modo  legibus  exaequata  sunt  '*; 
Laelins,  in  GelL  xv.  27.  4 :  **  Ita  ne  leges  quidem  proprie,  sed  plebisscita  appellan- 
tar,  quae  tribunis  plebis  ferentibus  accepta  sunt,  quibus  rogationibus  ante  patricii 
Bon  tenebantur,  donee  Q.  Hortensius  dictator  legem  tulit,  ut  eo  iure,  quod  plebs 
statoisset,  omnes  quirites  tenerentur";  Pomponius,  in  Dig.  L  2.  2.  8:  "Quia 
■mltae  discordiae  nascebantur  de  his  plebis  scitis,  pro  legibus  placuit  et  ea  obsenrari 
lege  Hortensia:  et  ita  factum  est,  at  inter  plebis  scita  et  legem  species  constitaendi 
iatercsset,  potestas  eadem  esset" 
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lent  of  the  patrum  auctoritas,  the  only  diflference  being  that 
the  consultum  was  given  in  advance  of  a  popular  vote  and  the 
auctoritas  subsequently  to  it.  But  when  with  the  appearance 
of  plebeians  in  the  senate  the  two  acts  began  to  drift  more 
widely  apart,  the  patricians  successfully  claimed  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  auctoritas,  which,  as  we  have  seen,^  was  reduced  to 
a  formality,  so  far  as  centuriate  legislation  was  concerned,  by 
an  article  of  the  Publilian  law.  So  long  as  the  patricians  voted 
in  the  tribunician  comitia  tributa,  however,  and  constituted  a 
majority  in  the  senate,  they  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  specific 
declaration  of  the  Valerian-Horatian  statute  which  conditioned 
the  validity  of  the  plebiscite  on  the  senatus  consultum.  But 
from  339  they  were  legally  excluded  from  the  tribunician  comi- 
tia tributa,  and  they  foresaw,  moreover,  the  end  of  their  majority 
in  the  senate.  In  the  period  between  339  and  287,  accordingly, 
they  set  up  a  new  claim,  based  doubtless  on  the  practical  inten- 
tion of  the  Valerian-Horatian  law,  to  be  free  from  plebi  scita 
because  the  latter  were  passed  without  their  auctoritas.'  If 
they  could  make  good  their  intention,  they  would  remain  unaf- 
fected by  tribunician  laws  for  the  abolition  of  debt.  But  the 
Hortensian  statute  settled  finally  the  controversy  to  their  dis- 
advantage. That  it  also  rendered  the  consultum  unessential  to 
the  validity  of  the  plebiscite  is  proved  not  only  by  later  usage 
but  also  by  the  statement  of  our  sources  that  resolutions  of  the 
plebs  were  placed  by  the  Hortensian  act  on  an  equal  footing 
with  laws. 

(3)  Now  that  the  tribunes  were  given  equal  freedom  with  the 
patrician  higher  magistrates  in  initiating  legislation,  it  was  of 
advantage  to  the  nobility  to  bring  the  former  into  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  senate.  Probably  therefore  the  right 
of  the  tribunes  not  only  to  sit  in  the  senate,  but  also  in  the 
interest  of  their  business  to  summon  that  body  and  to  preside 
over  its  sessions  when  so  convoked,  was  due  to  a  provision  of 
the  Hortensian  law.* 

^  P.  235.  372. 

*  This  fact  is  clearly  expressed  by  Gaius;  see  p.  313,  n.  2  above. 

'  Before  acquiring  this  right  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  on  their  bendi  at 
the  door  of  the  curia,  in  order  to  watch  the  proceedings  within.  Thoogh  as  yet 
without  an  unrestricted  legal  right  of  intercession,  they  had  attempted  to  force  their 
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(4)  A  correlate  of  the  full  power  to  initiate  legislation  was 
the  right  to  veto  acts  of  the  government,  probably  acquired  by 
the  Hortensian  statute. 

(5)  But  the  veto  depended  upon  the  power  to  prosecute.* 
The  unlimited  veto  implied  a  right  to  bring  finable  or  capital 
actions  independently  of  the  will  of  the  patrician  magistrates. 
Either  by  a  provision  of  the  Hortensian  statute  or  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  it,  the  tribunes  acquired  an  unconditioned  right 
to  prosecute,  being  now  competent  in  capital  cases  to  compel 
the  praetor  to  grant  the  auspices  for  holding  the  comitia  centu- 
riata.  With  the  establishment  of  their  absolute  power  of  inter- 
cession and  jurisdiction  they  ceased  to  resort  to  sedition. 

(6)  Another  article  provided  that  the  market-days  should  be 
fasti,  allowing  judicial  business  to  be  done  thereon,  but  forbade 
the  meeting  of  voting  assemblies  on  such  days.^  The  peasants 
who  came  into  the  city  to  use  the  markets  were  thus  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  have  their  law  suits  settled  without  being 
engrossed  by  the  duty  of  voting,  though  the  magistrates  were 
at  liberty  to  invite  them  to  informal  contiones.*  This  Horten- 
sian provision  was  conservative  in  so  far  as  it  placed  the  tribu- 
nician  assembly  under  the  same  pontifical  regulations  of  the 
calendar  as  those  which  were  to  control  the  other  forms  of 
comitia.^ 

The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  magistrates,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dictator  and  the  master  of  horse,  existed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  republic.  Their  right  also  to  create  new 
offices  began  with  the  institution  of  the  consulship,  and  was 

▼eto  apon  the  senate;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  7;  Zon.  vii.  15.  8;  cf.  Mommsen,  Fdm, 
Siaaisr,  iL  316  f.  The  wording  of  the  law  of  304  regarding  the  dedication  of  a 
temple  or  altar  indicates  that  the  tribunes  had  not  yet  acquired  the  right  to  convoke 
the  senate  and  bring  measures  formally  before  it;   Mommsen,  ibid.  p.  x,  n.  2. 

»  P.  270. 

'  Granias  Licinianus,  in  Macrob.  SaL  i.  16.  30:  "Lege  Hortensia  effectum,  ut 
fastae  essent  (nundinae),  uti  rustici,  qui  nundiniandi  causa  in  urbem  veniebant,  lites 
componerent.  Nefasto  enim  die  praetori  fari  non  licebat";  {  29:  **  I ulius  Caesar 
sexto  decimo  auspiciorum  libro  negat  nundinis  contionem  advocari  posse,  id  est  cum 
popalo  agi :  ideoque  nundinis  Romanorum  haberi  comitia  non  posse  '* ;  cf.  p.  47 1 
below.  •  P.  139. 

«  P.  471  below;  cf.  Lange,  Kdm,  Alt,  ii.  644;  Herzog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf.  i.  287  f.; 
Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staaisr,  iii.  372  f. 
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frequently  exercised  during  the  period  treated  in  this  chapter. 
In  the  age  which  begins  with  the  Valerian-Horatian  legislation 
we  find  the  people  regulating  by  law  the  qualifications  and  con- 
duct of  candidates  as  well  as  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
magistrates  themselves.  They  had  the  same  right  to  deal  with 
the  organization  and  competence  of  the  assemblies.  From  358 
to  287  they  rapidly  extended  their  legislative  power,  by  prece- 
dent rather  than  by  statute,  over  the  whole  field  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  over  the  administration  in  all  its  departments;  they 
ventured  even  to  regulate  the  senate  and  to  interfere  with  the 
imperium.  Controlled  originally  by  the  senate,  in  the  end  they 
won  their  freedom  from  that  body,  whereas  the  initiative  in  every 
act  always  remained  with  the  presiding  magistrate.  Meantime 
they  had  acquired  supreme  judicial  power.  In  constitutional 
theory  they  were  at  last  sovereign.  The  senate  and  the  magis- 
trates, so  this  theory  asserted,  still  retained  large  administrative 
powers  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  assemblies,  unable  to  man- 
age the  current  details  of  public  business,  were  content  with 
occasional  participation  and  regulation.  Most  of  these  gains 
had  been  made  by  the  tribes  under  the  presidency  of  tribunes 
or  of  patrician  magistrates,  usually  praetors.  In  legislation  the 
comitia  tributa  had  rendered  the  centuriate  assembly  dispensable 
excepting  in  declarations  of  offensive  war  and  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  censorial  elections.  The  question  whether  the  people  in 
their  centuries  and  tribes  were  to  realize  their  sovereignty  in 
actual  public  life  was  left  to  the  following  period. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  included  in  the  bibliography  for  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  JUDICIAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMITIA  TRIBUTA 

From  287  to  the  End  of  the  Repubuc 

I.    Tribunician  Jurisdiction 

Whereas  the  sources  assume  that  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
as  early  at  least  as  the  decemviral  legislation  had  cognizance  of 
both  finable  and  capital  cases,^  an  examination  of  the  recorded 
trials  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  made  little  use  of  this 
power  till  the  period  between  the  legislation  of  Publilius  Philo 
(339)  and  that  of  Hortensius  (287).^  Whether  their  activity 
after  339  was  due  to  the  Publilian  enactment  of  that  year*  or 
merely  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  popular  rights  cannot  be 
determined.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Hortensian  legislation  that  we  find  the  tribunician  jurisdiction 
at  its  highest  point  of  development  and  free  from  every 
restriction.* 

The  capital  actions  brought  by  the  tribunes  before  the  centu- 
ries in  the  period  from  Hortensius  to  the  end  of  the  republic 
have  already  been  reviewed.*  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
finable  cases  brought  before  the  comitia  tributa  in  the  same 
period.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  era  immediately  following 
the  Hortensian  legislation,  287-232,  described  in  the  following 
chapter  as  politically  stagnant,^  that  only  one  tribunician  prose- 
cution is  mentioned,  and  that  against  the  consuls  of  249  for 
contempt  of  the  auspices.  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  one  of 
the  consuls,  was  fined  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  asses, 
after  the  action  had  been  transferred  from  the  centuries  to  the 
tribes  in  the  way  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.^ 

In  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Flaminian  era,  232-201,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  prosecution  of  the  retired  consuls,  M. 

»  P.  243. 287  ^  *  P-  247»  289.  •  P.  309- 

*  P.  290.  » p.  248 ff.  •P. 330 ff. 

Tp.  248. 
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Livius  Salinator  and  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  unjustly  distributed  the  booty  gained  in  war.  Techni- 
cally the  charge  seems  to  have  been  peculatus;^  it  was 
brought  before  the  tribes  in  218,  doubtless  by  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  Aemilius  narrowly  escaped  condemnation ;  Livius  was 
fined.  The  popular  feeling  against  them  was  extremely 
bitter.*  In  214  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  P.  Furius  Phil  us, 
censors,  degraded  to  the  condition  of  aerarius*  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,^  who  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  tried  to  persuade 
the  knights  to  abandon  Italy.*  He  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
plebs  for  the  following  year,  and  made  use  of  his  office  in  an 
attempt  to  prosecute  the  censors  before  the  close  of  their  ad- 
ministration. His  purpose  was  thwarted,  however,  by  the 
intercession  of  the  remaining  nine  tribunes,'  who  in  this  way 
saved  for  a  time  a  conservative  principle  of  the  constitution  — 
the  inviolability  of  the  magistrate  from  prosecutions  while  in 
office.^  The  trial  of  Postumius  the  publican,  beginning  in  a 
finable  action  and  ending  as  perduellio,  has  been  treated  else- 
where.®  In  the  same  period  falls  the  trial  of  the  tresviri 
nocturni  for  appearing  too  late  at  a  fire.  They  were  accused 
by  the  tribunes  and  condemned  by  a  vote  of  the  tribes.* 

1  (Aurcl.  Vict.)   Vir,  III,  50.  I. 

a  Livy  xxii.  35.  3;  40.  3;  49-  ";  xxvii.  34.  3  f.;  xxix.  37.  13  f. 

•  P.  62.  *  Livy  xxiv.  18.  3,  6.  •  Livy  xxii.  53.  4  f. 

•  Livy  xxiv.  43.  1-3;   cf.  Klebs,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  ii.  2093. 

^  A  similar  attempt  in  204  by  Cn.  Baebius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  prosecute  the 
censors  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Livius  while  in  office  was  quashed  by  the  senate;  Livy 
3wix.  37;   Val.  Max.  vii.  2.  6;   cf.  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr.  ii.  322,  n.  4. 

•  P.  249.  The  state  agreed  to  insure  from  the  enemy  and  from  storms  cargoes 
shipped  for  the  use  of  the  army;  Livy  xxiii.  49.  1-3;  xxv.  3.  10.  Postumius  took 
advantage  of  this  insurance  to  send  out  old,  unseaworthy  ships  with  cargoes  of  little 
value,  and  after  wrecking  them,  to  report  many  times  the  real  amount  of  the  loss; 
ibid.  §  10  f.  The  senate,  fearing  to  give  offence  to  the  powerful  order  of  publicans, 
failed  to  act  when  informed  by  the  praetor;  §  12.  Thereupon  the  tribunes  brought 
the  accusation.  For  the  trial,  see  ibid.  §  13-9  and  ch.  4;  cf.  Lange,  Kom.  Alt. 
ii.  177,  588.  The  weight  of  the  as  in  which  the  fine  was  estimated  is  not  given  by 
Livy  xxv.  3.  13. 

For  a  similar  transfer  of  the  case  against  Cn.  Fulvius,  retired  praetor,  from  the 
tribes  to  the  centuries,  211,  see  p.  249. 

•  Val.  Max.  viii.  i.  damn.  5.  Here,  too,  should  be  mentioned  the  condemna- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  same  board  in  a  similar  action  for  neglect  to  inspect  the 
watchmen;   Val.  Max.  ibid.  §  6. 
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The  era  of  the  full-gfrown  plutocracy,  201-134,  is  characterized 
by  the  g^eat  number  of  prosecutions  of  eminent  persons  for 
political  objects.  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  several  times  brought 
to  trial  for  the  conduct  of  his  consulship,  195,  with  the  result 
that  the  speeches  delivered  in  his  own  defence  filled  a  volume.^ 
In  189  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio,  then  candidate  for  the  censorship, 
was  accused  of  peculatus  of  booty  by  two  tribunes  in  a  finable 
action  of  a  hundred  thousand  asses.  The  crime  was  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  the  preceding  year,  when  as  pro- 
consul the  accused  gained  over  the  Aetolians  and  Antiochus 
a  victory  by  which  he  won  the  right  to  a  triumph.^  Cato, 
formerly  his  military  tribune  and  now  a  competitor  for  the 
censorship,  appearing  as  a  witness,  delivered  at  least  four 
speeches  against  him.  These  proceedings  forced  Acilius  to 
drop  the  candidacy,  whereupon  the  accusation  was  withdrawn.' 
The  attack  upon  this  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  manoeuvre  of 
Cato  and  his  supporters  against  his  political  adversaries,  the 
Scipios,  who  numbered  the  accused  among  their  friends.  In 
185  Cato  was  ready  for  a  direct  assault  In  that  year  two  of 
his  supporters,  both  named  Q.  Petillius,  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
made  in  the  senate  at  his  instance  a  demand  that  L.  Scipio 
Asiagenus^  should  render  an  account  of  the  three  thousand 
talents  paid  him  as  war  indemnity  by  Antiochus  among  the 
conditions  of  peace.  His  brother  Publius,  knowing  well  that 
the  blow  was  in  reality  aimed  at  himself,  resolved  to  measure 
his  full  strength  with  that  of  his  adversaries.  When  accord- 
ingly the  record  of  the  transaction  was  produced,  Publius, 
complaining  that  an  account  of  three  thousand  talents  should 
be  demanded  of  a  man  who  had  brought  fifteen  thousand  into 
the  treasury  from  booty,  tore  the  document  in  pieces.*  In 
this  proceeding  he  kept  strictly  within  his  legal  rights.'  Noth- 
ing further  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  for  the  present;^ 

1  Cato,  Orat,  i :  *'  Dierum  dictarum  de  consulata  i uo/* 

*  \atj  xxYii.  46.  I  f. 

*  Cato,  Orat,  xiii;   Livy  xxxviii.  57.  10 ;   cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Forsck,  ii.  459  ff. 

*  For  the  cognomen,  tee  Miinzer,  in  Pauly-Wis»owa,  Real-FncycL  iv.  1475. 

*  Polyb.  xxiii.  14;  Cell,  vt,  3-5,  7-12;  Diod.xxix.  24  (from  Polyb.);  Livy  xxxriii. 
54;  VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  i  d;   (Aurcl.  Vict.)  Vir,  III  49.  16-9. 

*  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Forsck.  ii.  464  f. 

^  In  the  itory  of  the  trial  given  by  Antias  the  two  Petilii  were  the  prosecuton  of 
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but  M.  Naevius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  after  entering  oflBce 
December  lo,  185,  brought  agamst  Publius  Scipio  a  prosecu- 
tion, not  for  peculatus,  but  for  official  misconduct.  The 
specific  charge  was  that  in  return  for  the  restoration  of  his 
son  from  captivity  he,  as  legatus  of  his  brother,  had  gpranted 
too  favorable  terms  of  peace  to  Antiochus.  In  the  first  contio 
the  accused  recited  his  services  to  the  state;  in  the  second, 
which  happened  to  fall  on  the  anniversary  of  his  victory  over 
Hannibal,  he  invited  the  people  there  assembled  to  go  with 
him  to  the  Capitoline  temple  to  give  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  the  gods  who  kept  the  place,  for  having  endowed 
him  with  the  will  and  the  ability  to  achieve  that  and  other 
similar  deeds  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth.^  Naturally  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly  vexed  the  tribunes.  Before  the 
day  came  for  the  third  contio  he  withdrew  from  Rome.  His 
brother  tried  to  excuse  his  absence  on  the  plea  of  sickness,  and 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  prevented  his 
colleagues  from  causing  further  annoyance  to  the  g^eat  man. 
The  general  circumstances  indicate  that  the  trial  was  to  take 
place  before  the  tribes,  and  that  the  penalty  in  case  of  con- 
viction was  accordingly  to  be  a  fine.  His  brother  was  still 
in  danger.  Early  in  184  C.  Minucius  Augurinus  brought  a 
finable  action  ^  against  Lucius  concerning  the  money  received 
from  Antiochus.^  He  was  condemned  by  the  tribes,  where- 
upon the  prosecutor  demanded  surety  (praedes)  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine.  But  when  Scipio  failed  to  comply,  the 
tribune  attempted  to  imprison  him.  Returning  suddenly  to 
Rome,  Publius  appealed  to  the  tribunes  in  behalf  of  his 
brother.     Whereas  eight  members  of  the  college  sustained  the 

Publius  (Livy  xxxviii.  50  f.).  In  ch.  54  f.  Livy,  again  following  Antias,  represents 
these  tribunes  as  authors  of  a  plebiscite  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  court  to 
inquire  concerning  the  money  received  from  King  Antiochus,  and  states  that  L. 
Scipio  was  condemned  by  this  court  The  story  may  not  be  without  foundation; 
but  if  such  a  plebiscite  was  adopted,  it  could  not  have  had  the  desired  result. 

^This  incident  is  considered  doubtful  by  Bloch,in  Rev,  d.  ctud,  ane,  viii  (1906). 
109. 

3  According  to  Diod.  xxix.  21,  Scipio  was  threatened  with  the  death  penalty; 
but  the  trial  actually  took  the  form  described  above  in  the  text. 

'  Gell.  vi.  19.  2.  It  was  probably  in  connection  with  this  trial  that  Cato  de- 
livered his  speech  "  Concerning  the  money  of  King  Antiochus'*;  Livy  xxxviit  54. 
II;   Plut.  Cat,  Mai,  15;  Cato,  Orat.  xv. 
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prosecutor,  one  of  them,  Ti.  Gracchus,  prevented  the  imprison- 
ment and  consequently  the  collection  of  the  fine.^  But  the 
total  result  of  the  proceedings  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Scipios, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal  retired  heart-broken  to  his 
country  estate.* 

In  the  same  year,  184,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  at  that  time  censor, 
was  prosecuted  for  official  misconduct  by  tribunes  in  a  finable 
action  for  two  talents,  but  was  in  all  probability  acquitted.'  In 
this  period  the  tribes  must  have  been  unusually  active  in  a 
judicial  capacity,*  as  Cato  was  himself  prosecuted  forty-four 
times,  often  doubtless  before  the  comitia  tributa,  but  was  always 
given  a  favorable  verdict* 

C.  Lucretius,  praetor  in  171,  was  accused  in  the  senate  by 
Chalcidian  ambassadors  of  merciless  cruelties  and  robberies 
perpetrated  by  him  on  their  community.  Thereupon  two 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  M'.  Juventius  Thalna  and  Cn.  Aufidius, 
prosecuted  him  before  the  people,  technically  on  a  charge  of 
f  urtum  and  iniuria.  He  was  condemned  by  all  the  tribes  to  a 
fine  of  a  million  asses.^  But  after  149  most  cases  of  misgovern- 
ment  in  the  provinces  came  before  the  quaestio  repetundarum 
instituted  in  that  year.^  There  were  occasional  prosecutions  for 
beginning  war  without  authorization.®     Toward  the  end  of  the 

^  The  edicts  of  these  conflicting  tribunes  are  given  by  GelL  ti.  19.  5,  7;  cf.  Urf 
SDonriiL  56.  lO;  Gc.  Prov,  Cons,  8.  18.  The  dissenting  edict  states  that  the  fine  was 
imposed  nullo  exemplo,  yet  it  was  within  the  competence  of  the  tribune;  Mommsen, 
Jfdm,  Siaatsr,  ii.  322,  n.  2. 

'  The  account  here  given  closely  follows  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Forsch,  iL  417-510. 
For  other  authorities  on  the  trial,  see  p.  329. 

*  FluL  Cat,  Mai,  19 ;  Lange,  Rdm,  AU,  iu  590 ;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  ii. 
322,  n.  4. 

In  142  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus  when  censor  had  deprived  H.  Gaudius  Asellus  of  his 
public  horse.  Afterward  this  man  as  tribune  of  the  plebs  brought  against  him  an 
accusation  for  malversation  in  his  censorship ;  Cell.  iii.  4.  i  ;  cf.  ii.  20.  6.  It  was 
a  finable  case  (ibid.  vi.  11.  9),  in  which  was  charged  against  him  a  lustrum  malum 
infelixque;  Lucilius,  in  Cell.  iv.  17.  i;  cf.  Gc.  OraL  ii.  64.  258;  66.  268.  The 
prosecution  probably  failed  ;  Lange,  Rdm,  AH,  ii.  591 ;  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Staatsr,  ii. 
322,  n.  4.  *  Cf.  Plautus,  Capt,  476. 

»  Pliny,  N,  H.  vii.  27.  100 ;  Plut.  Cat,  Mai,  15.  Cato's  Oration  liv  was  delivered 
OB  one  of  these  occasions.     For  his  general  character  and  activity,  see  Livy  xxxix.  40. 

•  Livy  xliiL  7  f.  With  this  trial  was  concerned  the  senatus  consultum  of  170 ;  cf. 
Brans,  Font,  iur,  p.  162.  See  further  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  ii.  287,  591 ;  Mommsen, 
Rim.  Staatsr,  iL  322,  n.  3 ;  cf.  i.  699  £  ^  P.  358.  •  P.  231  f. 

Y 
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pre-Gracchan  oligarchy  C.  Laelius  Sapiens,  the  friend  of  Scipio 
Aemilianus,  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  trial  for  malver- 
sation in  his  consulship  of  the  year  140,  but  was  probably 
acquitted.*  A  peculiar  case,  yet  characteristic  of  the  time, 
was  that  against  Cn.  Tremellius,  praetor  in  160,  for  having 
"  contended  injuriously  "  with  the  supreme  pontiff.  It  is  stated 
merely  that  he  was  fined.  If  the  action  came  before  the  people, 
it  must  have  been  brought  by  a  tribune,  as  the  pontiff's  juris- 
diction was  restricted,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  sacerdotes 
under  his  supervision.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  procedure, 
the  effect  was  to  place  the  religious  official  above  the  magis- 
trate^—  a  policy  which  could  be  expected  of  the  generation 
that  adopted  the  Aelian  and  Fufian  laws.^ 

Several  prosecutions  in  the  era  extending  from  the  Gracchi 
to  Sulla  partake  of  the  revolutionary  nature  of  the  time.  The 
inconsistency  in  the  position  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  who  depended  on 
the  sanctity  of  the  tribunate  while  technically  violating  it  in  the 
person  of  his  colleague  Octavius,  is  illustrated  by  his  attack  on 
T.  Annius  Luscus.  The  latter,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  chair 
lenged  Tiberius  in  the  senate  to  answer  definitely  whether  or  not 
he  had  branded  with  infamy  a  brother  tribune  whom  the  law 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  senators  applauded  the 
challenge ;  but  Tiberius,  hurrying  from  the  Curia,  convoked  the 
plebs,  and  ordered  Annius  to  come  forward  and  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  violating  by  his  words  the  tribunician 
sanctity.  Before  the  proceedings  could  begin,  Annius  by  per- 
mission asked  his  accuser :  "  If  you  intend  to  deprive  me  of 
my  rank  and  disgrace  me,  and  I  appeal  to  a  colleague  of  yours, 
and  he  comes  to  my  support,  and  you  thereupon  lose  your  tem- 
per, will  you  deprive  him  of  his  office  ?  **  Plutarch,  who  tells 
this  story,  alleges  further  that  Tiberius,  not  knowing  what  to 
reply,  dismissed  the  assembly  and  withdrew  his  accusation.* 
But  the  fact  that  Annius  made  a  speech  against  Tiberius  ^  indi- 

1  Fcst.  193.  21;  314.  33  ;   cf.  Langc,  J^dm,  Alt.  ii.  591. 

*  Livy,  ep.  xlvii ;   cf.  Lange,  ibid.  ii.  313,  591. 

»  P.  359. 

*  Plut.  Ti,  Gracch,  14 ;  cf.  Greenidge»  HisL  of  Rome,  i.  131  f. ;  Klebs,  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  i.  2270. 

*  Fcst.  314.  30;   cf.  Livy,  cp.  Iviii. 
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cates  that  the  proceedings  went  farther.  Evidently  the  accused 
in  some  way  escaped  condemnation.  The  same  political  signifi* 
cance  attaches  to  the  tribunician  capital  prosecutions  of  the 
tiJiie,  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter.*  No  more  actions,  how- 
ever, are  known  to  have  been  brought  by  the  tribunes  before 
the  tribes  till  103,^  when  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  popular 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  author  of  the  famous  statute  concerning  the 
election  of  sacerdoteSp*  prosecuted  M,  Junius  Silanus  for  mis* 
conduct  as  consul  in  109,  The  charge  was  that  he  had  begun 
war  on  the  Cimbri  without  an  order  of  the  people.  Notwith- 
standing the  stigma  of  defeat  borne  by  the  accused,  he  was 
acquitted  by  thirty-three  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,*  In  the  same 
year  Domitius  prosecuted  M*  Ae  mill  us  Scaurus  for  having  as 
consul  neglected  the  sacra  of  the  di  Penates  at  Lavinium, 
The  accused  was  acquitted  by  the  votes  of  thirty-two  tribes,* 
These  prosecutions,  together  with  the  plebiscite  just  men- 
tioned, excited  against  Domitius  an  antipathy  among  the 
opti mates  which  reveals  itself  in  the  sources  but  which  his 
character  hardly  deserved.^ 

Another  popular  tribune,  C-  Appuleius  Decianus,  98,  brought 
against  P.  Furius  the  accusation  that  in  the  preceding  year  the 
latter  as  tribune  of  the  plebs  had  betrayed  the  people*s  cause. 
Acquitted  of  that  charge,  he  was  accused  later  in  the  year 
by  C  Canulcius,  another  tribune,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
impeded  the  return  of  MetellusJ  In  one  of  the  contiones 
for  the  trial  of  this  case  the  citizens  would  not  listen  to  the 

*  VelL  ii,  11.  5  migns  the  tribunate  of  Domitias  to  loj^  Atcon.  Sa  f  to  lo^* 
Probtbty  tbe  Utter  refers  to  bis  entrmncft  upon  tbe  office,  December  m,  104 ;  but 
•ce  Bardtf  Frttiitr  d^r  vur  groiiem  CeHtgien,  7  t 

*  Ascon.  So;  etc  CaeciL  20,  67  ;  Vtrr.  ti.  47,  t  iS  (m  both  Cicero niAD  pftisi.ges 
the  motive  of  the  AccuiAtian  ii  said  to  have  b«en  pervonml) ;  cf.  L4ttgtc»  fTdm,  AiL  iu 
5^a ;   iii.  70 ;   Mo  mm  wo,  R^6m*  Staatsr^  ii.  520,  n,  j* 

*  AiCofi«  t;  Clc  DriifL  tt.  Jt;  Vd.  Max,  v!.  5.  5;  Dio  CiA.  Frag,  9 J.  A  pet* 
iottil  modire  is  suggested  for  thii  trial  alio  by  the  sourcct^ 

*  Ct  MOmcr,  In  Pauly>Wissowar  Reai^EncyiL  v.  l^H-l' 

^  Dio  CaM.  Frag*  9S-  3'  ^PP*  ^*  ^*  *-  33^  '4*»  SchoL  Bob.  2jo;  Gc-  RaL  Ptrd. 
%  34;  /Af^^»  J2.  77;  Val.  Max*  fiii  U  damn*  2;  Lange,  jfy«*  AiL  iL  $'^ti  iiL  861 
Mommsen,  ^cfW.  Siatt^r,  IL  323,  n.  I;  MfUll«  A//.  Sal.  94  ^h  i^J^*;  Rohden,  in 
Pmulj^Wiitavft,  ReaUEmcyd  it  z$^ 
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defence  of  the  accused  but  tore  him  in  pieces.  In  the  same 
year  Appuleius  prosecuted  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  curule  aedile, 
on  what  charge  is  unknown.  His  own  condemnation  to  exile, 
more  probably  by  the  centuries  than  by  a  quaestio,  on  the 
ground  that  in  his  accusation  of  Furius  he  lamented  the  death 
of  Appuleius  SaturninuSy  his  gentilis,  is  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
chapter.^ 

Sulla's  completion  of  the  system  of  standing  courts  and  hb 
restriction  of  the  tribunician  function  of  prosecution^  substan- 
tially withdrew  all  judicial  power  from  the  tribal  assembly  under 
the  presidency  of  tribunes.  The  overthrow  of  the  Cornelian  con- 
stitutional arrangements  left  the  standing  courts  with  jurisdic- 
tion unimpaired.  Though  constitutionally  the  tribunes  by  this 
overthrow  regained  their  right  to  prosecute,  they  exercised  it 
rarely  and  feebly  during  the  remainder  of  the  republic.  C. 
Memmius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  66,  brought  M.  Terentius 
Varro  Lucullus  td  trial  for  what  he  had  done  long  before  in  his 
quaestorship  at  the  dictation  of  Sulla.  As  the  motive  was 
evidently  personal,  the  accused  was  acquitted.^  Early  in  58 
L.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  in  the  interest  of  the  opti* 
mates  threatened  to  prosecute  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  just 
retired  from  his  consulship  and  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  his  provinces.  Caesar  appealed  to  the  other  tribunes,  who 
suspended  the  prosecution  on  the  ground  that  the  accused  was 
to  be  necessarily  absent  in  the  service  of  the  state.*  In  the 
year  44  C.  Epidius  Marullus  and  L.  Caesetius  Flavins,  tribunes, 

^  P.  257,  n.  5  (4).  GreenidgCy  Z<f.  Proced,  352,  holds  the  unusual  opinion  that  he 
was  condemned  by  a  quaestio. 

To  the  time  shortly  preceding  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla  belong  certain  threats  of 
tribunician  prosecution  which  may  be  mentioned  here.  In  87  a  day  was  set  for  the 
trial  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  himself  by  the  tribune  M.  Vergilius.  The  accused,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  prosecution,  departed  for  the  East;  Qc.  Brut.  48.  179;  Plut«  SuU,  10; 
cf.  Frohlich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iv.  1537.  In  the  same  year  Appius  Clau- 
dius Pulchcr,  summoned  to  trial  by  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  retired  into  exile,  where- 
upon his  propretorian  imperium  was  abrogated;  Cic.  Dom,  31.  83;  Miinzer,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iii.  2489;  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced,  352.  In  84  Cn. 
Papirius  Carbo,  consul,  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  or  more  strictly  with  an 
abrogation  of  his  office,  if  he  should  fail  to  return  to  Rome  to  hold  the  election  of  a 
colleague  ;  App.  B,  C.  i,  78.  358  f.  »  P.  414. 

*  Plut.  Lucull.  37;  Lange,  Rom,  AU,  iii.  221;  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced,  353. 

*  Suet  Caes,  23;  cf.  p.  377  below. 
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instituted  proceedings  against  the  man  who  took  the  lead  In 
acclaiming  Caesar  king  as  he  was  returning  from  Alba.  The 
evident  displeasure  of  Caesar  at  the  accusation  caused  its  with- 
drawaL*  In  incomplete  trials^  like  those  last  mentioned,  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  determine  whether  they  were  to  come  before 
the  centuries  or  the  tribes,* 


II.   Aidilician  Jurisdictian 

Before  the  Hortensian  legisladon  the  curule  and  plebeian 
aediles  aUke  had  cognizance  of  usury,  stuprump  and  violation 
of  the  law  concerning  the  limitation  of  occupation  and  pasturage 
of  the  public  lands.*  In  the  period  now  under  consideration, 
beginning  in  287,  they  continued  to  exercise  the  same  function 
besides  taking  upon  themselves  some  new  cases,  Aedilician 
actions  for  violation  of  the  pasturage  clause  of  the  Llcinian- 
Sextian  statute  took  place  in  240,*  196,*  and  193**  Closely 
related  is  the  fining  of  usurers  in  192,^  and  of  grain  dealers  for 
cornering  the  market  in  189,®  In  157  C*  Furius  Chresimus  was 
prosecuted  by  a  curule  aedile  for  injuring  the  crops  of  others  by 
magic,  and  the  case  came  before  the  tribes  In  the  Forum.  By 
bringing  his  farm  tools  into  the  assembly  and  calling  them  his 
instruments  of  magic  he  induced  the  citizens  to  vote  his  acquittal.* 

There  are  several  known  cases  of  criminal  lust  which  fell 
within  the  aedilician  cognizance*  In  227  C.  Scantinus  Capitoli* 
Dus  during  his  term  of  office  as  tribune  or  aedile  of  the  plebs 
was  prosecuted  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  curule  aedile,  on  a 
charge  of  attempted  paederastia.  He  called  attention  to  the 
sanctity  of  his  person  ;  but  as  the  tribunes  refused  to  protect 
him  on  that  ground,  he  was  condemned  by  the  people.'^     Most 

*  Dio  Cm*,  jBt,  10. 

*  Wfaeiher  the  case  against  Rablrius  in  631  began  u  perducUio,  wu  trmnaformed 
ifit©  %  finable  *cdun  it  uncertain  j  p.  35S,  The  &tuick  of  Cloffiui  00  Occro  in  5S 
t(K»k  the  fonUf  not  of  a  judicuU  caacr  but  of  m  interdict  ihrougb  a  plebiscite;  p.  446^ 

*  Fe4t,  238.  iS;  V»rro,  L.  L.  v,  15S;  Ovid,  Fmh  ¥.  3S3  ff.;  T«c,  Amm.  lu  49. 
^  livy  ixxin.  42.    to,  *  Ltry  kkxt,  lo>  1 1* 

'  LiTy  xxxT.  4],  9.  '  Livy  xkxvliL  35*  5  f* 

*  Pboj  in  BinjTr  jV-  /T.  CTiii.  6*  41 ;  Scrv.  in  Ed,  viii.  99;  Mommsen,  R&m^  Sim^t^* 
»*  493»  ^  ^ 

»*  VaI*  Mai.  ti,  17;   PluU  MurulL  ^\  Lmnge,  R^m.  AH.  i,  82 J j   \u  585, 
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of  the  known  cases  of  this  general  character  were  against 
women.  Several  matrons,  accused  of  stuprum  by  the  plebeian 
aediles  of  213  and  fined  by  the  comitia  tributa,  retired  into 
exile.  ^  About  the  time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  a  charge  of 
incest,  based  on  the  fact  of  intermarriage  between  close  rela- 
tives and  brought  doubtless  by  an  aedile,  was  judged  favorably  to 
the  accused  by  the  people.^  The  curule  aedile  A.  Hostilius 
Mancinus,  183,  brought  to  trial  before  the  tribal  assembly  Manilla, 
a  courtesan,  who,  he  alleged,  had  thrown  a  stone  at  him  in  the 
night  and  had  wounded  him.  Manilla,  appealing  to  the  tribunes, 
explained  that  he  was  attempting  violently  to  break  into  her 
house,  when  she  repulsed  him  with  stones.  Thereupon  the 
tribunes  decreed  that  the  prosecutor  deserved  the  treatment  he 
had  received.  They  interceded  against  his  action,  which  ac- 
cordingly had  to  be  dropped.' 

One  case  of  perduellio  under  aedilician  jurisdiction  is  recorded. 
In  246  Claudia,  sister  of  that  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  who  lost  his 
fleet  off  Drepanum,*  was  jostled  by  the  crowd  as  she  came  from 
the  games.  She  was  heard  to  say  on  this  occasion  that  she 
wondered  what  would  have  happened  to  herself,  had  her  brother 
not  caused  the  death  of  so  many  of  the  citizens,  and  to  wish  that 
he  were  again  living,  to  lose  another  fleet  together  with  the 
crowd  that  troubled  her.  For  these  words  she  was  brought  to 
trial  by  the  aediles  of  the  plebs,  and  the  people  imposed  on  her 
a  fine  of  25,C)CX)  heavy  asses.^  The  case  is  described  as  a 
iudicium  maiestatis  apud  populum  Romanum.^ 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  aediles  as  well  as  that  of  the  tribunes 

*  Livy  XXV.  2.  9;  cf.  Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  \\.  585.  The  statement  of  Gellius  v.  19. 
10,  that  women  had  nothing  to  do  with  comitia  ("  Feminis  nulla  comitiorum  com- 
munio  est  "),  does  not  refer  to  their  lack  of  suffrage,  as  Lange  assumes,  for  Gellius  is 
explaining  why  women  could  not  be  arrogated.  Originally  they  had  no  right  to  be 
present  in  contiones  or  comitia;  but  in  time  the  principle  was  modified  to  a  limited 
extent;  p.  147.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  accused  should  be  present 
in  person  during  the  trial ;   Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  ii.  496. 

2  Plut.  Q.  R.6\   Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  i.  126;   ii.  585. 

'  Ateius  Capito,  in  Gell.  iv.  14.  *  P.  248,  317. 

^  Ateius  Capito,  in  Gell.  x.  6;  Livy,  ep.  xix;  Val.  Max.  viii.  i.  damn.  4;  Suet.  Tib. 
2;  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  ii.  492,  n.  4.  This,  says  Mommsen,  is  the  only 
aedilician  prosecution  for  a  crime  committed  directly  against  the  state  in  the  period 
after  the  decemviral  legislation.  With  this  case  compare  Cicero's  threat  mentioned 
in  the  text  below.  «  guet.  Tib.  2. 
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suffered  from  the  growth  of  standing  courts.^  The  fact  that 
the  power  remained,  provided  the  holder  was  in  a  position  to 
use  it,  is  proved  by  the  occasional  recurrence  of  a  prosecution 
in  the  lifetime  of  Cicero.  First  may  be  mentioned  the  proceed- 
ings instituted  by  C.  Flavius  Fimbria^  aedile  in  86,  against  Q. 
Scaevola*  Evidently  the  case  did  not  come  to  vote,^  Interest- 
ing is  the  threat  of  Cicero^  as  curule  aedile  to  bring  to  trial 
before  the  people  C.  Verres  and  all  who  should  by  bribery  aid 
his  acquittal.  The  circumstance  that  Cicero  was  ready  to  place 
so  great  a  function  upon  the  aedileship  is  proof  of  the  confusion 
into  which  the  ideas  of  popular  jurisdiction  bad  fallen  through 
infrequent  use.*  Another  anomaly  is  the  prosecution  begun  by 
P.  Clodius  against  T  Annius  Milo  on  the  charge  of  violence 
(vis).®  It  took  place  in  the  Fomm  before  the  comitia  tributa, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  came  to  a  vote. 

1 1 L    Pontifim  I  Juris dktion 

In  the  exercise  of  his  disciplinary  power  the  supreme  pontiff 
sometimes  imposed  a  fine  on  a  sacerdos  under  his  authority. 
An  appeal  to  the  thirty-five  tribes  was  allowed,  if  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  reached  the  appealable  limit'  After  the  analogy 
of  the  civil  magistrate  the  pontiff  presided  over  the  assembly 
during  the  trialJ  In  iSg  Q*  Fabius  Pictor,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  praetor  and  flamen  Quirinalis^  was  forbidden  by  the 
supreme  pontiff  to  go  to  the  province  assigned  htm.  After 
much  contention  the  pontiff  imposed  a  fine,  and  an  appeal  was 

^  Lmge,  Mm.  Aii.  li.  5S6;  Mommsen,  R6m,  Siaatir.  \L  496. 

3  Cic.  Eo$€i,  Am.  12.  33;  VaI.  Max.  ul  ii.  2;  LangCi  ibid,  iti*  134;  Grcenidge, 

Ymieriu*  Mftximns,  vi.  i.  B»  referv  to  m  protecution  (probably  mcdilicUn)  of  Cru 
Sergtui  by  Mctellus  Ccler  for  stuprttm,  which  >cem»  to  b*vc  occurred  »bout  thb 
tisie;  cf.  HonunteiiT  Rom.  Staaiir.  iL  493,  n.  4. 

»  Firr^l  12.  36;  V,  5S.  151 J  67*  173;  69.  178J  71.  183. 

*  Cf.  Lftngv.  Mm.  Ail  u.  5IS6W 

^  Cic.  Q.  Fr,  ii  3;  Stit  44^  95 ;  V^t,  17*  40;  Aicon.  49;  Dio  C^m.  xxxix,  iS  ff*; 
I^af  tt  Mm.  Alt,  ti  i%h\  Mommsciw  R^m^  Sta^Urr,  iL  493,  n.  1 1  deerndgfit  Z^fv 
/Vw**£34i.3S3. 

On  the  AediUdAQ  junidktion  in  generalf  wtt  espcckHy  Cinrd,  Otj^Jftd,  d.  Rem* 
^41  ff«  '  P.  269,  287, 

^  Wltiowm,  ^r%  m,  R'uU.  d.  Rdm^,  439  t;  Monuuseii,  Rihm,  Siaaifr.  i  195  tf 
ii  J6. 
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taken  to  the  people,  who  decided  that  the  flamen  must  obey  the 
pontifex  maximus,  and  on  that  condition  remitted  the  fine.^  In 
1 80  L.  Cornelius  Dolabella  was  fined  for  refusal  to  resign  his 
office  of  naval  duumvir  that  he  might  be  inaugurated  rex  sacri- 
ficulus.  The  case  was  decided  as  the  preceding,  but  an  unfa- 
vorable omen  which  dissolved  the  assembly  deterred  the  pontiffs 
from  inaugurating  him.^  A  similar  case  occurred  in  131.*  In 
the  appeal  of  Claudius,  an  augur,  from  a  pontifical  fine,  the 
date  of  which  is  unknown,  though  it  probably  followed  the 
trials  above  mentioned,  the  people  sustained  the  accused.* 
These  are  the  few  recorded  cases  of  appeal  from  sacerdotal 
jurisdiction.  The  moderation  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  to- 
gether with  the  respect  of  his  sacerdotes  for  religion,  usually 
served  to  prevent  the  need  of  recourse  to  the  people.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  custom  was  practically  conterminous 
with  the  era  of  the  most  highly  developed  plutocracy.  The 
circumstance  that  in  all  the  cases  known  to  have  fallen  within 
this  period  the  people  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  pontiff 
affords  striking  evidence  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  opti- 
mates  had  now  brought  the  religious  machinery  of  their  politi- 
cal system.* 

From  what  has  been  said  on  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
comitia  in  this  and  earlier  chapters,  it  is  clear  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  people  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  political 
and  constitutional  history  of  Rome.  Beginning  feebly  in  the 
early  republic,  the  right  of  appeal  was  most  intensely  exercised 
from  the  middle  of  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  Its  decline  thereafter,  owing  mainly  to  the  rise  of  the 
quaestiones,  was  a  symptom  of  the  general  decay  of  the  republic. 

-•^  Peter,  C,  Epochen  der  Verfassungsgesch,  der  ront.  Republiky  1 18-140  (on 
the  general  character  of  the  period)  ;  Ihne,  W.,  History  of  Rome,  iv.  125  ff., 
i7^-3>  321-32  ;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Stoat srecht,  ii.  317-27, 491-7  ;  Die  Scipionen- 
processes  in  Rom.  Forsch,  ii.  417-510;  Lange,  Rom.  AUertumery  ii.  582-93; 
Herzog,  Gesch.  u.  Syst.  der.  rom.  Staatsverfassung^  i.  811  f.,  1177  f. ;  Green- 
idge,  A.  H.  J.,  Legal  Procedure  of  Cicero'* s  Time,  327-66;  Mispoulet,  J.  B., 

1  Livy  xxxvii.  51.  4  f.  *  Livy  xl.  42.  9  f.  «  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  8.  18. 

*  Fcst.  343.  6;  Wissowa,  Relig.  u.  Kult.  d,  Rdmer,  439,  n.  8.  For  the  pontifical 
cases  above  mentioned,  see  also  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  ii.  593-5. 

*  Cf.  ch.  V  and  p.  322. 
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Les  institutions polttiqtics  des  Romains^  i.  228  f. ;  Willems,  Droit  pMic  Romatn^ 
175  ff. ;  Girard,  P.  F.,  Histaire  de  f  organisation  judiciaire  des  Romains^i, 
235  ff. ;  Hallaysy  A.,  Cornices  d.  Rome,  70  £;  Stella  Maranca,  //  tribunato 
delta  plebe  dalla  lex  Hortensia  alia  lex  Cornelia ;  Gerlach,  JDe  vita  P,  CornelU 
Scipionis  Africani  Superioris;  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  der  Aeltere 
und  seine  Zeit ;  Nissen,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Quellen  der  vierten 
undfUnfien  Dekade  des  Uvius^  213  ff. ;  Bloch,  G.,  Observations  sur  le  procis 
des  ScipionSy  in  Revue  des  Hudes  anciennes,  viii  (1906).  93-110, 191-228,  287- 
322;  Pascal,  CjStudi  Romania  i:  H  processo  degli  Scipioni ;  ibid,  iii:  VEsilio 
di  Scipione  Africano  Maggiore ;  Di  un  studio  recente  sul  processo  degli 
Scipionij  in  Riv.  d.  storia  ant,  iv  (1899).  268-71 ;  Niccolini,  G.,  La  questione 
dei  processi  degli  Scipionij  ibid.  iii.  fiisc.  4  (1898).  28-75;  autides  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  i.  448-64:  Aedilis  (Kubitschek)  ;  584-8 :  M.  Aemilius 
Scaunis  (Klebs) ;  iv.  702-5 :  Comitia,  part  of  (Liebenam) ;  1462-70 :  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  Major  (Henze) ;  1471-83 :  L.  Cornelius  Sdpio 
Asiagenus  (Miinzer)  ;  v.  1324-7 :  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (ibid.)  ;  Darem- 
beig  et  Saglio,  Diet,  i.  95-100 :  Aedilis  (Humbert)  ;  see  also  ibid.  s.  Comitia. 


CHAPTER  XV 

COMITIAL  LEGISLATION 

From  Hortbnsius  to  thb  Gracchi 

287-134 

I.  An  Era  of  Repose 
287-232 

The  Hortensian  enactment  which  raised  the  plebiscite  to  an 
equality  with  the  lex  and  gave  the  tribunician  initiative  full 
constitutional  freedom^  seems  to  have  been  especially  calculated 
to  prepare  for  a  splendid  outburst  of  legislative  energy.  No 
such  result,  however,  was  actually  reached*  Circumstances 
prove  the  leaders  of  the  plebs  to  have  been  well  satisfied  wiA 
the  political  gains  thus  far  made  as  regards  (i)  their  place  in 
the  senate  assured  them  by  the  Ovinian  statute,'  (2)  their  right 
to  the  magistracies,  confirmed  by  various  laws,  (3)  the  powers 
of  the  tribunate  and  its  relation  to  the  senate  established  by  the 
Hortensian  statute.  Content  with  their  position  as  a  branch 
of  the  widened  nobility,  inferior  neither  politically  nor  socially 
to  the  patrician  branch,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  author- 
ity, they  were  now  as  much  inclined  as  the  patricians  to  dis- 
courage and  to  resist  further  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  plain 
citizens.  Their  control  of  the  initiative  in  legislation  was  the 
chief  means  of  forwarding  this  policy.  Their  respect  for  the 
senate,  in  which  they  were  now  rapidly  becoming  the  dominant 
party,  was  such  that  they  were  willing  to  forego  the  recently 
acquired  privilege  of  bringing  their  rogations  before  the  people 
without  the  senatorial  sanction.  But  in  case  a  tribune  was  so 
bold  and  so  out  of  harmony  with  his  political  peers  as  to  oflfer 
an  unsanctioned  bill,  they  could  count  on  the  intercession  of 
one  of  his  colleagues;   if  matters  came  to  an  extremity,  the 

*  P.  3»3  f-  *  P.  307. 
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senate  could  annul  the  act  after  its  adoption  by  declaring  it 
illegal  or  contrary  to  the  auspices.^  Evidently  the  plebeian 
nobles  were  aware,  too,  that  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
citizens  and  with  their  dispersion  over  Italy  the  assembly  had 
ceased  to  represent  the  citizen  body,  and  was  failing  in  ability 
to  grapple  with  the  new  and  increasingly  complex  problems  of 
administration  created  by  the  widening  of  the  Roman  domain.' 

Under  these  new  conditions  the  assemblies  continued,  it  is 
true,  to  elect  their  annual  magistrates  and  to  receive  appeals 
from  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  latter,  more  rarely  to  declare 
war  or  to  ratify  a  treaty.  Occasionally  they  passed  a  law  to 
increase  the  number  of  magistrates  or  to  regelate  elections; 
but  for  the  fifty-five  years  following  the  Hortensian  legislation, 
287-232,  there  is  no  record  of  the  enactment  of  a  distinctly 
administrative  law.  The  silence  of  history  on  this  point  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  exceptionally  scant  sources'  as  to  a  lack  of 
comitial  activity. 

First  among  the  statutes  relating  to  the  election  of  magis- 
trates is  to  be  placed  the  Maenian  plebiscite,  adopted  in  287  or 
thereabout,  which  directed  the  patres  in  case  of  elections,  as 
the  Publilian  statute  had  directed  them  in  case  of  rogations,^ 
to  c^ve  their  auctoritas  before  the  voting  began,  while  the 
issue  was  still  uncertain.'  Blocking  the  last  efforts  of  the  pa- 
tricians to  monopolize  the  consulship,'  the  act  completed  the 
reduction  of  the  patrum  auctoritas  to  a  formality.  The  sources 
represent  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  as  the  chief  offender  whom 
this  law  was  designed  to  rebuke.     His  personality  had  brought 

*P.  107, 113. 

*  Ob  the  lack  of  a  popular  opposition  to  the  nobility  during  this  period,  see  Ihne, 
HisL  0fRome,  iv.  36.    On  the  antiquated  character  of  the  assemblies,  ibid.  59  f. 

*  For  this  era  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  epitome  of  Livy  and  occasional 
notices  of  other  authors.  The  complete  Lirian  narrative  which  treats  of  the  age, 
•Innild  it  ever  be  discovered,  would  doubtless  reveal  a  considerable  number  of  other 
comitial  measures  ;  but  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find  any  of  more  importance  than 
tbote  which  are  actually  known.  «  P.  235,  300. 

*  Cic.  Brui,  14.  55.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  law  under  consideration  was 
pMsed  after  the  tribunate  of  M*.  Curius,  which  must  have  preceded  his  consulship 
(390).  The  enactment  should  preferably  be  placed  after  that  of  Hortensius,  when 
the  patres  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  oppose  it;  cf.  Lange,  Rdm,  Aii,  L  409; 
ii.  ai6,  654;  Herzog,  Rdm,  Siaatsverf,  i.  281  f.  WiUems,  Sen,  Rom,  ii.  69  ft, 
•Ctempto  to  asugn  it  to  33S.  *  Livy  z.  15.  7  ft;  Cic  ibid. 
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to  the  censorship  an  enormous  accretion  of  power  which  dis- 
turbed the  constitutional  balance.  In  this  period  that  magistracy 
assumed  also  the  function  of  supervising  the  morals  of  the 
citizens.^  To  check  this  disproportionate  growth  a  law,  probably 
tribunician,  of  265  forbade  reelection  to  the  office.* 

The  Romans  created  no  more  absolutely  new  magistratus 
ordinarii.  In  267,  however,  probably  by  an  act  of  the  comitia 
tributa,  they  doubled  the  number  of  quaestors  —  from  four  to 
eight  —  in  order  that  the  new  members  of  the  college  might 
attend  to  the  financial  business  of  the  government  at  various 
points  in  Italy.*  A  second  praetor  was  created  in  242,*  doubt- 
less by  a  law,  not  only  for  jurisdiction  inter  pereg^nos  but  also 
for  increasing  the  number  of  magistrates  available  for  military 
commands.*  The  tresviri  capitales,  instituted  in  289,*  were 
given  the  rank  of  magistrate  by  a  plebiscite  of  L.  Papirius, 
adopted  after  242,  which  directed  the  urban  praetor  to  elect 
these  officials  in  the  comitia  tributa.^  In  241  the  people,  prob- 
ably in  tribal  assembly,  granted  to  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  on 
account  of  his  blindness  the  privilege  of  riding  to  the  Curia  in  a 
carriage.® 

One  statute  referred  to  this  period®  belongs  to  the  domain  of 

1  Dion  Hal.  xix.  16.  5  (xviii.  19) ;  xx.  13  (3).  3. 

*  In  this  year  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  elected  censor  a  second  time  {Fast,  cos,  capit.^ 
in  CIL,  i^.  p.  22),  persuaded  the  people  to  adopt  this  law;  Val.  Max.  iv.  i.  3;  Plut. 
Cor,  I;  Lange,  K^dm,  Alt,  I.  797;  ii.  122,  654;  Herzog,  Rom,  Staatsverf,  i.  317-ao; 
Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  i.  520. 

■  Livy,  ep.  xv;  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  22.  Lydus,  Mag,  i.  27,  supposes  the  newly  created 
quaestors  to  have  been  naval  officers,  and  wrongly  states  their  number  at  twelve. 
Whether  the  lex  Titia  de  provinciis  quaestoriis  (Cic.  Afur,  8.  18;  Schol.  Bob.  316) 
belongs  to  this  date  or  to  some  later  time  cannot  be  determined;  Mommsen,  Rom, 
Staatsr.  ii.  532,  n.  3;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  ii.  654.  See  further  on  the  act  of  267, 
Mommsen,  ibid.  ii.  527,  570  fF. ;   Lange,  ibid.  i.  891 ;   ii.  124. 

*  Livy,  ep.  xix;    Lyd.  Mag.  i.  38,  4$. 

^  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  2;  Zon.  viii.  17.  I;   18.  lo;   Polyb.  ii.  23.  5. 
«  P.  307,  n.  I,  312. 

^  Fest.  347.  3;  cf.  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  i.  884,  910;  ii.  654;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr. 
ii.  594  f.;   Girard,  Organ,  jud,  d.  Rom,  i.  263  ff. 

*  Pliny,  N,  H.  vii.  43.  141 ;   cf.  Polyb.  vi.  16.  3. 

•We  are  informed  by  Theophilus,  iv.  3.  15,  that  this  statute  was  a  plebiscite 
adopted  at  a  secession  of  the  plebs,  meaning  most  probably  that  of  287.  But  his 
view  may  be  merely  an  inference  from  Ulpian,  in  Dig,  ix.  2.  i  and  Pomponius,  ibid. 
L  2.  2.  8;    cf.  Roby,  Rom,   Priv,  Law,  ii.   186.     The   law  is  the  subject  of  Dig, 
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private  law.  The  first  chapter  of  the  tributiician  lex  Aquilia 
provided  **  that  if  a  slave  of  another  man,  or  a  quadruped  of  hts 
cattle,  be  unlawfully  slain,  whatever  within  a  year  is  the  highest 
value  thereof,  that  amount  the  offender  shall  pay  to  the  owner/'  ^ 
The  second  chapter  secured  the  principal  stipulator  against 
ad  stipulators,  and  the  third  provided  for  all  other  kinds  of 
damage.^  It  superseded  all  previous  statutes  on  the  subject, 
including  that  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 


IL    T/id  Fid  mi  man  Era^ 

232-201 

Such  is  the  scant  list  of  legislative  acts  of  the  half  century 
following  the  dictatorship  of  Hortensius  (287-232),  none  of 
them  as  innovating  as,  for  instance,  the  reform  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  brought  about  in  approximately  the  same  period  by 
the  power  of  the  censors  alone>  The  nobles  had  a  certain 
degree  of  reason  for  feeliDg  secure  in  their  control  of  the 
administration*  But  in  this  respect  they  miscalculated.  The 
long  war  with  Carthage,  which  had  diverted  the  attention  of  all 
the  citizens  from  politics,  ended  without  bringing  in  the  wake 
of  victory  the  usual  rewards  to  the  masses.  No  lands  in  Sicily 
were  assigned  to  the  citizens^  while  on  their  northeastern  border 
the  Picene  district  and  the  territory  recently  taken  from  the 
Gauls  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ariminum  were  reserved  by  the 
nobles  for  their  own  occupation.     Popular  discontent  at  these 

bi.  3  f. ;  JaitifiUn,  Imt*  iv,  5;  Theoph,  Imsi*  vr,  3.  Volgt,  I^m.  Rt<kisgtick.  L  6gi, 
psitgns  it  to  387,  On  p,  71  f.  he  &ddi  other  chapters  which  he  ht*  gathered  from 
radutii  lOurccA.  See  alta  Karlowa^  Rom.  Kuktigesck.  ii.  795  El.  Injury  committed 
bf  dogv  wai  made  actionable  by  Ihe  tcx  PesoUnia  of  unknown  though  early  dale; 
Paul,  Stni,  i,  15.  j;  cf.  Dig.  \x.  i.  i.  15,  Voigt,  Mm,  A'trkisgrs^k.  L  39,  n.  i|, 
ft^signi  it  %<t  the  tine  cloacly  following  the  decemviral  legislation;  ct  Coq,  id 
Dar ember g  et  Saglio,  DicL  Hi.  I  t5S. 

The  leK  Mamilia  concerning  arbitrr,  but  not  more  deHnltety  kn^wo  (Oc.  Z^. 
L  Ji.  5$),  may  belong  to  the  consul  C  Mamllius,  239. 

>  GaiQ*  UL  210,  Po«te*i  rendering;    cf.  also  the  following  |§;    Justin,  Inst  w, 

*  Gfttua  [\u  21$,  2lf:  ct  lUpian,  in  £^^.  vii.  t.  13.  3;  Oc  Brtii.  34.  1 31, 

*  Am  here  uied,  **  Flaminian  "  it  not  confined  to  the  lifetime  of  Flain»niu»,  but 
dc*iffnate$  the  peHtnl  during  which  lasted  the  impetni  given  by  htm  to  the  aciivjly 
of  the  anesnbliet — approximately  to  the  end  of  the  war  with  Hannibal 

*  P*  313,  215. 
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short-sighted,  selfish  proceedings  found  expression  in  the  roga- 
tion of  C.  Flaminius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  232,  for  the  assign- 
ment of  the  lands  here  mentioned  to  the  citizens  who  were 
willing  to  settle  on  the  frontier.^  It  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  nobility,^  and  was  finally  passed  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  senatus  consultum.^  From  a  statement  of  Cicero*  that 
as  long  afterward  as  228  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  then  consul  a 
second  time,  was  hindering  Flaminius  from  dividing  the  land, 
we  may  infer  that  the  author  of  the  law  was  elected  among  the 
tresviri  charged  with  its  administration.^  Most  of  the  settlers 
in  that  region  were  assigned  to  the  tribe  Velina,  probably  in 
pursuance  of  an  article  of  the  Flaminian  statute.*  The  enact- 
ment came  as  a  disagpreeable  interruption  to  the  quiet  happiness 
of  the  nobles  —  as  a  sign  that  the  political  battle  fought  out 
between  comitia  and  senate  in  the  period  ending  with  the  Hor- 
tensian  legislation  was  to  be  renewed  with  perhaps  even  greater 
bitterness.  Hence  Polybius,  echoing  the  complaints  of  the 
nobles,  denounces  the  measure  as  the  first  step  toward  the 
demoralization  of  the  people.^  The  lasting  hatred  felt  by  the 
senators  for  this  new  and  powerful  enemy  is  seen  in  their 
refusal  to  grant  him  a  triumph  for  military  successes  he  had 
won  as  consul  in  223.  A  plebiscite  without  their  authorization 
gave  the  desired  privilege  to  the  champion  of  popular  rights.^ 
It  was  probably  in  this  connection  —  at  least  we  are  soon  to 
hear  of  it  for  the  first  time  —  that  an  act  of  the  people  was 
made  essential  to  a  triumph  within  the  city.  Henceforth  even 
when  the  senate  was  willing  to  allow  a  triumph  or  an  ovation, 
the  person  thus  honored  could  not  hold  imperium  in  the  city  on 

^  Cato,  Orig.  ii.  lo  (in  Varro,  R,  R,  i.  2.  7)  :  "  Ager  Gallicus  Romanus  yocatur, 
qui  viritim  cis  Ariminum  datus  est  ultra  agrum  Picentium";  Cic.  Brut.  14.  57; 
Acad,  Pr.  ii.  5.  13.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  about  this  time  the  Licinian- 
Sextian  agrarian  enactments  were  revived  and  extended  by  a  comitial  statute; 
p.  296,  363. 

2  Cf.  Cic.  Inv,  ii.  17.  52;  Val.  Max.  v.  4.  5. 

«  Cic.  Acad,  Pr.  ii.  5.  13;  Val.  Max.  ibid. 

•  Senec.  4.  1 1.  *  Cf.  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  ii.  149. 

•  Kubitschek,  Rom.  trib.  or,  26  f.;   Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  iii.  176. 

^  II.  21.  8.  On  this  law  in  general,  see  further  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  125-7; 
iv.  26  f.;  Herzog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf.  i.  344  ff. ;  Long,  Rom,  Rep.  i.  157  f.;  Ferrero, 
Rome,  i.  15. 

•  Zon.  viii.  20.  7;   Plut.  Mar  cell,  4;   cf.  Livy  xxi.  63.  2. 
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the  day  of  such  festival  excepting  by  a  comitial  lex*  Usu- 
aHy  in  cases  of  the  kind  the  senate,  after  voting  the  privi- 
lege, instructed  a  praetor  to  request  one  of  the  tribunes  to 
bring  a  rogatio  de  imperio  before  the  tribes.*  The  earliest 
known  act  of  the  kind  is  the  plebiscite  of  211  which  granted 
the  imperinm  to  M.  Marcellns,  proconsul  on  the  day  of  his 
ovation.^ 

The  popular  party  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity 
to  retaliate  upon  the  senate  for  the  slight  it  had  offered  their 
champion.  On  the  precedent  of  the  Ovinian  law^  the  people 
bad  a  right  to  legislate  concerning  the  honors,  privileges,  and 
qualifications  of  its  individual  members,*  In  219  accordingly 
the  plebiscite  of  Q.  Claudius,  known  to  have  been  supported 
in  the  senate  by  C*  Flaminius  alone,  who  was  then  censor,  pro- 
hibited senators  and  their  sons  from  owning  sea-going  ships  of 
more  than  three  hundred  amphoras  capacity.^  It  was  probably 
an  article  of  this  statute  which  forbade  the  same  class  of  persons 
to  take  contracts  from  the  government,  with  the  reservation  of 
such  economically  insignificant  agreements  as  concerned  wor- 
ship,* The  peasants,  whose  interests  Flaminius  represented, 
opposed  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Carthage,  regarding  it  as 
a  means  of  extending  the  field  of  commerce  and  speculation  of 
the  nobles«     This  law  therefore  expresses  the  determination  of 

1  Uwf  riv.  35.  4, 

*  livy  xxtI,  31,  5»  Next  it  mentioned  the  plebiscile  of  Ti,  SempromiUt  167,  for 
gr>»tiag  Uie  impenum  to  three  pi-oniagiitrates;  Livy  xlv*  35^0;  cf,  xxxii,  }.  4; 
:axviiu  47.  I ;  PSat,  Atmit.  30  C  The  triumphi  of  Pompeyt  So  and  71*  niust  have 
tieea  m&de  pontble  by  leges  de  eiiu  imperio,  though  none  arc  mentioned;  Ptat. 
Pl0mp,  14,  31;  Cic.  Imp.  Pcmp,  zi,  61  f.  The  lex  CofneUa,  So,  which  permitted 
Foopef  to  bring  hb  mrmy  home  from  Afhct,  was  essential  lo  the  triumph  but  wa» 
vat  the  Uw  whkh  granted  the  imperium;  Salt  ifisL  ii«  2t;  GelL  x.  20,  lo;  Flut. 
ppmf^,  13  i  Luige,  J^i^m,  AlL  11.  67S.  The  Uw  for  the  triainph  over  Juba  was 
passed  for  Caesar  la  4S  in  advance  of  his  victory;  Dip  Cass,  xliii.  14.  j.  There 
tiiti^t  hare  been  many  other  tuch  plebiscites  not  mentioned  by  the  sources*  Magis^ 
Uates  had  no  more  right  than  pfom^gistratcs  without  especial  autboriiation  to 
Cdtnmmnd  ttoopa  within  the  city  limits,  though  the  triumph  on  the  Atban  Mount 
ooatiniud  Ici  be  permissible  without  an  act  either  of  the  senate  or  of  the  comttia; 
p,  a^jj.  •  P.  307.  *  Polyb.  vi,  1 6*  3. 

*  Livy  M*  6 J.  3;  ct  Henog,  ^»».  Si^atrntrf  I  353,  89S;  Nitisch,  ^*f.  Rtp. 
L  156  f, 

*  A1C0&.  94;  Dio  Ca«s.  Iv,  la  5;   Lange,  ITdm^Alt,  H.  162,  657;  Herzog,  Ri^m, 
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the  country  people  that  the  senatorial  families  should  no  longer 
share  the  advantages  of  such  wars.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  statesman  it  was  the  first  step  toward  the  separation 
of  the  governing  class  from  the  commercial  class,  with  a  view  to 
guarding  against  the  administration  of  the  government  in  the 
sole  interest  of  capital.  The  result  was  not  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  the  senatorial  families  found  secret  ways  of  placing  a 
great  part  of  their  funds  in  commercial  companies;  and  in  so 
far  as  the  law  was  actually  effective,  it  compelled  senators  to 
invest  money  in  Italian  land^  —  a  proceeding  which  contributed 
largely  to  the  economic  ruin  of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  administration  of  finance,  which  in  spite  of  occasional 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  comitia  remained  with  the  senate, 
is  included  the  regulation  of  coinage.  The  comitia  passed  few 
acts  relating  to  the  subject  The  earliest  known  to  history  is 
the  misnamed  lex  minus  solvendi  of  C.  Flaminius,  consul  in 
217,  which  introduced  the  uncial  standard  for  the  €ts^  making 
for  ordinary  use  sixteen  asses  of  an  ounce  weight  equivalent  to 
ten  old  —  in  other  words,  to  the  denarius.^  In  the  payment  of 
soldiers,  however,  the  denarius  was  still  reckoned  at  ten  asses.' 
Probably  the  same  law  regulated  the  issue  of  plated  silver 
denarii*  and  of  gold  coins.*  The  debtor's  gain  was  offset  by 
the  actual  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  as  to  a  little  more  than 
an  ounce  before  the  enactment  of  the  law.^  This  measure  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  the  plebiscite  of  M.  Minucius,  which 
created  the  triumviri  mensarii,  a  banking  commission  for  re- 
lieving the  great  lack  of  money  (216).^  The  board  managed 
some  of  the  financial  business  of  the  state,®  and  undoubtedly 
did  what  it  could  to  strengthen  private  credit,   which  at   this 

1  App.  B.  C.  I.  7.  29;   Plut.  Ti,  Gracch,  8. 

3  Fest.  347.  14;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxiii.  3.  4$;  cf.  Hill,  Greek  and  Rom,  Coins,  48. 
According  to  Festus,  Flaminius  was  author,  whereas  Pliny  states  that  the  change 
was  made  under  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  One  seems  to  refer  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  the  other  to  its  administration. 

'  P.  90.  *  Zon.  viii.  26.  14.  *  Pliny,  A^.  H.  xxxiii.  3.  47. 

«  Bockh,  Metrologische  Utersuchungeny  p.  472;  Mommsen-Blacas,  Hist.  d.  monn, 
Rom,  ii.  67,  n.  I ;  Lange,  Rom.  Alt,  i.  496;  ii.  167,  674;  Herzog,  RTom.  Staatsverf.  i. 
365;  Kubitschek,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  i^MZ-i^wryr/.  ii.  151 1;  Samwer-Bahrfeldt,  ^aw. 
Miinvw.  190  f. 

7  Livy  xxiii.  21.  6;   cf.  Ihnc,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  289. 

8  Livy  xxiv.  18.  12;  xxvi.  36.  8. 
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time  was  at  a  low  ebb.^  The  next  step  taken  by  the  comitia 
was  the  enactment  of  a  plebiscite  within  a  field  properly  belong- 
ijig  to  the  censors  under  senatorial  supervision  —  the  building 
and  repair  of  public  works.^  In  212  the  act  of  an  unknown 
trtbune«  carried  through  the  comitia  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate^  created  three  temporary  administrative  boards  —  quin- 
queviri  for  repairing  the  defences  of  the  city,  triumviri  to  seek 
for  property  belonging  to  the  temples  and  to  register  gifts,  and 
another  board  of  three  for  repairing  the  temples  of  Fortune, 
Mater  Matuta,  and  Hope.  These  officials  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  tribes  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  urban  praetor^ 
Nearly  related  is  the  plebiscite  of  210,  which  in  pursuance  of  a 
senatus  consultum  directed  the  censors  to  farm  the  vecdgalia 
of  the  Campanian  territory,*  Evidently  in  the  trying  time  of 
the  war  with  Hannibal  the  senate  found  it  advisable  to  conciliate 
the  citizens  by  voluntarily  bringing  a  few  administrative  meas-' 
ures  of  the  kind  before  it.  All  this  legislation  was  due  more  or 
less  directly  to  the  influence  of  Flaminius*  A  succession  of 
sumptuary  laws  may  be  likewise  traced  to  his  second  consul- 
ship, 217.  The  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  number  of  laws  re* 
lating  to  funerals,  designed  to  preserve  good  order  and  to  pre^ 
vent  ejctravagant  expense,^  After  their  ratification  the  author- 
ity of  the  magistrates  and  especially  of  the  censors  sufficed  for 
the  maintenance  of  good  conduct,  till  in  the  period  of  the  Punic 
wars  the  character  of  the  people  began  to  suffer  deterioration, 
whereupon  the  assemblies  undertook  to  enact  new  laws  for  the 
enforcement  of  morality-  One  of  the  earliest  was  the  lex  alea- 
ria,  which  prohibited  the  game  of  dice.  Its  mention  by  Plautus 
makes  it  prior  to  204.*  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  given; 
and  for  that  reason  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  was  a  comitial  law  J 
To  the  same  period  belongs  the  plebiscite  of  P«  and  M.  Silius 


*  Lhy  xxxm  51^  tOj  cf*  Lange,  ^4m^  AU^  ii  173  f.;   Herzog,  R^m,  Skta^vtrf  L 
365,  *  Cf.  Livy  xli*  27;   Polyb,  vi,  1 7. 

*  Livf  iciir,  7,  5  f*  •  Ovy  idviip  1 1,  S. 

*  Tab-  »,  in  SchbU,  Dued.  TaK  RtL  153  ff,;  Mftrqyardt,  PrnaiL  d.  Mm.  345. 

*  MiL  164;   Hor,  Od.  iii,  24,  585   Ovid,  Trist  it.  471  ff.;   cf,  Cic.  PkiL  iu  23.  56; 
od,  AtcoQ.  no;    HsTtinatitir  in  Pauly-Wisaowa,   Utai-Emcyd,  i    1359-     It  ra- 
ined in  fc»fce  to  Ihe  end  of  the  TcpiibUc,    Other  bwi  on  gambling,  which  cuinot 

be  AMigned  to  dties,  were  Ihe  lex  Cornelia  {Dig.  3ti.  5.  3)^  the  lex  Public m  (ibid,)| 
and  t^  lex  Titu  (ibtd>).  '^  L»nge,  Rdm^  AiL  ii  663,  6701 

1 
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concerning  weights  and  measures.^  The  first  comitial  sumptu- 
ary statute  is  the  lex  Metilia  (217),  probably  tribunician,  passed 
under  the  influence  of  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  Aemilius,  who  were 
censors  in  220.  It  prescribed  certain  rules  for  the  preparation 
of  cloth.2  The  object,  in  Lange's  *  opinion,  was  to  strike  at  the 
luxury  of  the  nobles  through  the  guild  of  fullers.  It  was  a 
warning  to  them,  he  asserts,  which  however  they  failed  to  heed. 
If  this  was  indeed  the  object,  the  means  were  surprisingly  feeble. 
The  next  sumptuary  law  was  the  plebiscite  of  C.  Oppius,  215, 
directed  against  the  luxury  of  wealthy  women.  It  forbade  a 
woman  to  wear  more  than  a  half  ounce  of  gold  or  a  dress  of 
various  colors  or  to  ride  in  a  carriage  in  a  city  or  town  or  within 
a  mile  of  either,  excepting  when  engaged  in  public  worship.^ 
The  author  must  have  sympathized  with  the  tendency  of  Fla- 
minius, and  the  law  was  supported,  or  at  least  not  opposed,  by 
the  nobility.  Twenty  years  afterward  their  best  representatives 
strove  in  vain  to  maintain  it  against  the  rising  tide  of  wealth 
and  luxury.* 

The  influence  of  Flaminius  on  legislation  may  be  traced  still 
farther.  Under  the  economic  distress  of  the  war  with  Hanni- 
bal the  plebs  began  to  lapse  into  clientage  to  the  nobles.  In 
spite  of  the  principle  that  the  patron  should  accept  no  honora- 
rium for  legal  service,^  the  nobles  began  by  the  requisition  of 
gifts  to  render  the  commons  tributary  to  themselves."  The 
chief  occasion  for  these  exactions  was  found  in  the  Saturnalia, 
which  was  reconstituted  in  217.^  To  check  the  abuse  the  Pub- 
lician  plebiscite  mentioned  by  Macrobius,®  undoubtedly  of  C. 
Publicius  Bibulus,  the  popular  tribune  of  209,^^  prohibited  all 
gifts  from  the  poor  to  the  rich  on  that  festival  with  the  excep- 

1  Fest.  246.  32;   Lange,  I^dm.  Ait.  ii.  662. 

2  Pliny,  iV.  H.  xxxv.  17.  197.     A  M.  Metilius  was  tribune  in  217. 
'  Kom,  Alt,  ii.  161  f.,  670;   cf.  Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf.  I  354. 

*  Livy  xxxiv.  I  ff.;  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  33  f.;  Oros.  iv.  20.  14;  Zon.  ix.  17;  cf.  Ihnc, 
Hist,  of  Rome t  ii.  290. 

*  P.  356.  The  lex  lenonia  mentioned  by  Plautus  (Fest  ep.  143),  if  indeed  it  is 
not  a  mere  joke,  should  also  be  classed  as  sumptuary;  cf.  p.  528,  n.  2. 

^  Polyb.  vi.  56;   Plut.  Rom.  13. 

'  Livy  xxxiv.  4.  9:  "  Vectigalis  iam  et  stipendiaria  plebs  esse  senatui  coeperat." 

*  Livy  xxii.  i.  19;   Wissowa,  Relig.  u.  Kult.  d.  Rom.  170. 

®  Sat,  i.  7.  33.  ^°  Livy  xxvii.  20.  1 1, 
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tion  of  wax  candles.  It  was  supplemented  in  204  by  the  plebi- 
scite of  M.  Cincius  Alimentus,^  which  absolutely  forbade  gifts 
and  fees  for  legal  service.^  The  prohibition  of  a  magistrate's 
acceptance  of  gifts  for  the  performance  of  official  duty  was  un- 
doubtedly included  in  it^  Moreover  it  forbade  all  gifts  above  a 
specified  amount,  but  with  exceptions  in  favor  of  various  rela- 
tives and  benefactors^ 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Flaminian  age  saw  the  earliest 
comitial  legislation  governing  judicial  procedure  in  private 
cases.*  Some  changes  were  wrought,  too,  in  family  law  by 
popular  vote.  In  early  time  intermarriage  between  persons  of 
the  sixth  degree  of  kinship  was  forbidden  by  usage ;  ^  but  in  the 
period  between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  the  right  was 

^  Lhry  ndx.  2a  li. 

*  Lnry  xxxiv.  4.9;  Qc  Senec.  4.  lO;  Orat  ii.  71.  286;  Att.  L  2a  7;  Fest  ep. 
1439  indading  a  quotation  from  Plautus;  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  5;  xiii.  42;  xy.  20;  Frag. 
VaL  260  fL  (Ad  legem  Cinciam  de  donationibos) ;  Bruns,  Quid  eonftrant  Vaiieana 
fragmenta  ad  melius  eognoseendum  ius  Romanum^  112  ff.;  Herzog,  RUm.  Staatsverf, 
L  366;  Garofalo,  in  Bull,  dell*  isl.  di  diritt,  Rom,  xv  (1903).  310-2.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Lange,  Rlhn,  Alt.  ii.  191,  the  law  may  have  resulted  in  part  from  the  lelfish- 
neas  of  the  rich,  with  a  view  to  checking  the  presentation  of  gifts  among  them- 
selves. 

*  QcZ^sf.  iil  4.  II;  Ltx  Jul,  Col.  Gen.gy,  Mommsen,  Ephem,  Ep,  ii.  139;  Bruns, 
F^nL  lur,  p.  123. 

*  Vat.  Frag.  294, 298-309;  Paulus,  Sent,  v.  1 1.  6;  Roby,  Rom,  Friv,  Law,  i.  526  f. 

*  Such  was  the  lex  Pinaria,  which  ordered  the  appointment  of  a  judge  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  an  action  was  instituted  (Gains  iv.  15);  also  the  lex  Silia  creating 
the  legis  actio  per  condictionem,  for  the  recovery  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  ex- 
tended by  the  lex  Calpumia  so  as  to  apply  to  any  certain  object;  Gains  iv.  18  f.,  and 
comment  by  Poste;  Greenidge,  Z^f.  Proced.  see  index,  s.  Lex  Calpumia  and  Silia; 
Roby,  Rom,  Friv,  Law,  ii.  71 ;  Karlowa,  Rdm,  Rechtsgesck,  ii.  594;  R'dm,  Civilprocess, 
230  fL\  Voigt,  Rdm,  Rechtsgesck,  i.  44  flf.  On  the  probable  date,  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt, 
see  indices,  s.  v. — The  lex  Crepereia,  having  to  do  with  a  legis  actio  before  the  cen- 
tumviral  court,  set  the  sponsia  at  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  sesterces;  Gaius  iv.  95. 
— The  lex  Aebutia  tended  to  substitute  for  the  legis  actio  the  formulary  process  of 
later  time;  Gaius  iv.  30  f.;  Gcll.  xvi.  10.  8;  Greenidge,  ibid.  93,  170  ft;  Roby,  ibid. 
iL  347;  Karlowa,  R6m,  Civilproc,  216,  324;  Voigt,  ibid.  124  ff.  Lange  assigns  these 
laws  to  the  period  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  Voigt  to  earlier  time. 

To  the  year  214  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  ii.  660,  assigns  the  lex  Atinia  on  the  nsucapio 
of  stolen  property;  GelL  xvii.  7;  Just.  Inst,  ii.  6.  2;  Dig,  xli.  3.  4.  6;  cf.  Roby,  ibid. 
L  475.  —  No  date  can  be  found  for  the  lex  Licinnia  de  actione  communi  dividundo; 
Mardanus,  in  Dig,  iv.  7.  12. 

*  Uvy  XX,  Frag.;  Krilger  and  Mommsen,  in  Hermes,  iv  (1870).  371-6;  Tac.  Ann, 
jxL  6.  Livy  states  that  a  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  relative  of  the  sixth  degree 
cansed  a  riot  of  the  plebs,  which  drove  the  patres  for  refuge  to  the  CapitoL 
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extended  to  relatives  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  degrees,^  and  shortly 
afterward  to  those  of  the  fourth  degree  (consobrini).^  Another 
law,  the  lex  Atilia,  enacted  between  242  and  186,*  probably  in 
the  second  Punic  war,*  directed  the  urban  praetor  to  appoint  a 
tutor  for  a  woman  or  child  who  was  left  without  a  natural  pro- 
tector.* It  now  became  possible,  too,  for  a  magistrate  under 
justifying  circumstances  to  place  a  young  man  under  twenty- 
five  in  the  care  of  a  curator,  in  accordance  with  the  Plaetorian 
law,*  which  was  enacted  before  192,^  and  which  belongs  there- 
fore to  the  Flaminian  age.® 

In  the  same  period  we  find  the  comitia  active  in  other  fields. 
In  215  a  tribal  law  of  an  unknown  author  granted  the  citizen- 
ship to  three  hundred  Campanian  knights  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  Rome,  and  assigned  them  to  the  municipium  of 
Cumae.®  Following  a  precedent  set  by  the  Antistian  plebiscite 
of  319,^^  L.  Atilius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  210,  carried  a  law,  in 
pursuance  of  a  senatus  consultum,  for  granting  the  senate  abso- 
lute power  over  the  Campanians  who  had  revolted ; "  and  the 
senate  accordingly  not  only  punished  them  with  loss  of  citizen- 
ship but  reduced  them  to  miserable  subjection.^  The  right  of 
the  comitia  to  ratify  a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring  was  recognized  in 
217  by  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  pontiffs,**  and  was  first  exer- 
cised through  a  plebiscite  of  that  year.**  The  appointment  of 
commissioners  for  the  dedication  of  temples  also  belonged  to 

^  Ulpian,  Frag.  v.  6;   cf.  De  gradibtis  cognaiionum, 

2  Plut.  Q,  R,  6;  Livy  xlii.  34.  2  (case  of  a  man's  marrying  his  cousin  shortly  after 
the  war  with  Hannibal);  Lange,  ^<7/».  ^4//.  L  126;  ii.  659  f.;  Marquardt, /VsVo//. 
d.  Rom,  30  f. 

*  Livy  xxxix.  9.  7.  *  Lange,  R'om,  Alt,  ii.  659  f. 

^  Cf.  Lange,  ibid.  i.  231 ;  Karlowa,  Rom,  Recktsgesck.  ii.  27.  It  supplemented  the 
Twelve  Tables,  v.  i  f.  (Gaius  i.  144;   ii.  47;   SchSll,  Duod,  Tab,  Rel.  126). 

^  Cic.  Off.  iii.  15.  61;  N.D.  iii.  30.  74;  Varro,  L,  L.  vi.  5;  Lix  lul.  Afunic. 
112.  7  Plaut.  Pseud,  303;    Rud.  1382. 

*  The  author  may  have  been  the  Plaetorius  who  carried  a  law  concerning  the  ur- 
ban praetor;  p.  342,  n.  i;  Karlowa,  Rom.  Rechtsgesch,  ii.  306,  thinks  it  the  result  of 
continual  war,  which  while  giving  young  men  experience  in  military  afTairs,  deprived 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  management  of  property. 

*  Livy  xxiii.  31.  10.  10  p^  ^lo. 

^^  Livy  xxvi.  33.  10-4.  For  the  decree  of  the  plebs,  §  14 :  "  Quod  senatus  iuratos, 
maxima  pars,  censeat,  qui  adsient,  id  volumus  iubemusque.'' 

1*  Ibid.  ch.  34.  1'  Livy  xxii.  10.  i. 

^*  It  is  given  in  full  by  Livy  xxii.  10;  cf.  xxxiii.  44.  i  f.;  xxxiv.  44.  1-3. 
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the  assembly,*  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  religious  festivals,* 
The  greatest  gain  made  by  the  people  within  the  province  of  . 
reltgious  legislation  in  the  third  century  bx.  was  the  provision 
for  electing  the  pontifex  maximus  by  seventeen  tribes  drawn  by 
lot  from  the  whole  number  thirty-five  and  presided  over  by  a 
pontiff*  This  innovation  probably  belongs  to  the  Flamiman  era 
and  certainly  to  the  time  before  212,  when  the  first  instance  of 
such  an  election  is  given,*  The  act  was  followed  by  another^ 
before  209,  which  authorized  the  election  of  the  chief  curio  in 
the  same  way.*  The  object  was  to  take  the  control  of  these 
places  from  the  nobles,  who  looked  upon  the  great  sacerdotal 
collegia  as  a  main  support  of  their  political  powen^  It  was  but 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  for  transferring  the  appointment 
of  all  members  of  these  collegia  to  the  comitia  sacerdotum,  made 
up  as  above  described.  In  the  peculiar  composition  of  assem- 
blies of  this  character  we  see  an  attempt  to  make  the  gods  in 
some  degree  coadjutors  of  the  populace  in  filling  the  sacred 
places.® 

The  assembly  was  merely  exercising  a  long-recognized  right  ^ 
in  the  institution  of  two  new  praetors  in  227^  for  which  we  arc 


^  The  consular  taw  of  Ti.  Scmprouitus  Longus,  315,  appoiatmg  duumviri,  one  of 
tliem  the  buiEder^  Q.  Fabiaa,  for  dedicating  the  temple  of  Venus  Erucina;  Livy  udii 
yo.  t  J.  f.  —  The  lex  granting  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  permissian  to  dedicate  the  Gipito^ 
lint  temple,  78;  Cic.  f  Vrr.  II,  iv.  jl*  69;  3S.  82;  C/Z.  i.  592,  — The  rogation  of  the 
praetor  Caeiar,  6a,  which  threatened  to  deprive  Catulus  of  the  function;  Suet,  Caet, 
15;  Dio  Outi.  joExviU  44.  2, 

'  In  coRteqtience  of  a  pestilence  a  pretorian  law  of  P.  Licinius  Varu%  3oSt  placed 
the  games  in  honor  of  ApoUo  in  the  etas*  called  stativi  —  tfaose  which  were  cele- 
brated antiuaUy  on  $tated  days;  Livy  xxvii,  2j,  7;  junu  jS»  lo  f,;  cf>  Wiiiowa,  J^elig* 
m^  JTm/i.  d.  /^m.  14] ;   Fowler,  Koman  Festive  Is t  179  f. 

*  Uvy  EHT.  5,  I,  for  the  first  instance  and  for  the  poi)ti6cal  presidency,  Sttch  ft 
departure  in  favor  of  the  people  wa^  hardly  posaible  in  the  period  of  comttial  stagna* 
tion  preceding  the  tribunate  of  Flamlnias,  232;  and  the  Uw  must  have  been  passed, 
tn  at  least  amcntledT  after  the  institution  of  the  last  two  tribes;  for  it  tpecified 
deBiutely  levcnteen  tribes;  Cic,  Ltg,  Agr,  iL  7,  16.  On  this  tnea&ure,  tee  ^tommienf 
R$m.  Siamitr.  tL  27  f ;  Wissovra.  Jfeltg.  u.  ICuk.  d,  I\dm.  437;  Lange,  /Tdm.  AiL  \U 
Ijit  Fiia,  IJtieti0He  dd  ^&HUfi£t  masjimfi,  etc.  (190S),  maintains  on  the  contrarf 
tint  the  plebiscite  tn  question  was  passed  about  254,  and  thai  it  rdorted  to  seventeen 
tribes  as  the  legal  hftlf  of  the  total  number  (53)  then  existing.  On  the  use  of  the 
irord  comitia,  see  p.  t  jo  above « 

*  The  Ursl  recorded  instance  occurs  at  the  date  mentioned;   lArj  xxyii.  8.  i-j. 

*  Cf,  Cie.  S€Mi,  46.  98.  •  P.  391,  T  R  2J4.  305,  jo6. 
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warranted  in  assuming  a  legislative  act^  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  elective  military 
tribunes  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  in  207,*  which  was  evi- 
dently a  concession  to  the  commons.  As  the  senate  generally 
attended  to  the  prolongation  of  the  imperium,*  the  confirmation 
of  a  senatorial  decree  to  that  effect  by  an  act  of  the  people  in 
208  ^  was  exceptional  Far  more  radical  was  the  plebiscite  of 
M.  Metilius,  217,  for  equalizing  the  power  of  the  dictator  with 
that  of  the  master  of  horse.*  This  act  and  the  resort  to  election 
for  filling  the  office  •  destroyed  the  value  of  the  institution.^  A 
violent  departure  from  usage  was  attempted  in  209  by  the  roga- 
tion of  C.  Publicius  Bibulus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  for  abrogating 
the  proconsular  imperium  of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  On  this 
occasion  not  merely  the  plebs  but  all  classes  attended  the 
assembly,  which  by  an  overwhelming  vote  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion.® Three  quarters  of  a  century  were  to  pass  before  a  law  of 
the  kind  could  actually  carry .• 

A  plebiscite  known  to  have  been  in  force  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war^  debarred  from  the  tribunate  and  aedileship 
of  the  plebs  any  person  during  the  lifetime  of  a  father  or 
grandfather  who  had  filled  a  curule  office.  As  the  aim  was 
to  free  the  plebeian  officials  from  the  influence  of  the  nobility, 
exercised  through  the  patria   potestas,  that  they  might  be  in 

^  Livy,  ep.  xx  ;  Dig,  i.  2.  2.  32.  Lange,  Rom.  Alt,  i.  784 ;  ii.  152,  654,  conjectu- 
rally  identifies  it  with  the  Plaetorian  plebiscite,  which  assigned  two  lictors  to  the 
urban  praetor  when  acting  as  judge,  and  defined  his  jurisdiction;  Censorin.  24.  3. 

2  Livy  xxvii.  36.  14;  p.  306  above.  In  171  because  of  the  impending  Macedonian 
war  the  consular  lex  Licinia  Cassia  permitted  the  consuls  to  name  their  tribuni  mill- 
turn  (Livy  xliii.  31)  — a  precedent  followed  thereafter  in  emergencies. 

■  P.  305;   Polyb.  vi.  15.  6. 

*  Livy  xxvii.  22.  6.  On  the  comparatively  frequent  use  of  the  promagistracy  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Hannibal,  see  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome^  iv.  310. 

'  Livy  xxii.  25 ;    Herzog,  Rom,  Staatsverf,  i.  355. 

6  Polyb.  iii.  87.  6;   Livy  xxii.  8.  5  f. 

^  Cf.  Herzog,  ibid.  i.  358  f.;   Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  ii.  169. 

8  Livy  xxvii.  20.  11-3  ;  21.  1-4;  Plut.  Marcell.  27.  It  is  surprising  that  in  204 
the  question  of  abrogating  the  proconsular  imperium  of  Scipio  through  a  plebiscite 
was  discussed  in  the  senate;   Livy  xxix.  19.  6. 

The  grant  of  a  burial  place  *'  virtutis  caussa  senatus  consulto  popuUque  iossu  '* 
(C/Z  i.  635)  to  a  C.  Poplicius  Bibulus  was  not  to  this  Bibulus  but  to  some  unknown 
person  of  the  same  name  near  the  close  of  the  republic. 

•  P.  360.  10  Livy  xxvii.  21.  10;  XXX.  19.  9. 
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a  better  position  to  serve  the  interests  of  their  constituentSj 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  this  measure  to  have  passed  in 
the  time  of  Flaminius  and  under  his  influence*  The  tendency 
was  to  widen  the  breach  then  forming  between  the  nobility 
and  the  commons,^  The  right  of  the  people  to  dispense  from 
the  law  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate  in  217,  when,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  army  at  Trasimene  and  the  death  of 
Flaminius,  the  patres  authorized  a  plebiscite  for  dispensing 
the  consulars  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  from  the  Gcnucian 
plebiscite  which  forbade  reelection  to  the  same  office  excepting 
after  an  interval  of  ten  years*^ 

From  what  has  been  given  above  it  is  clear  that  Flaminius 
began  a  new  era  in  legislation^  by  no  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion^  but  rather  by  assuming  the  free  initiative  granted  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  through  the  Hortensian  statute.  Under 
the  influence  of  his  personality  the  comitia  recovered  the 
share  in  the  administration  which  they  had  lost  in  the  half 
century  of  lethargy  just  passed,  and  even  made  new  inroads 
into  the  province  of  magisterial  and  senatorial  authority.  While 
the  disaster  at  Cannae,  following  hard  upon  that  of  Trasimene, 
subdued  the  rising  spirit  of  popular  independence,  it  made 
the  senate  more  conciliatory,*  with  the  result  that  neither  did 
the  comitia  lapse  into  its  former  repose  nor  did  the  nobles 
lose  their  hold  on  the  government.  It  was  to  this  era,  more 
deflnitely  to  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  that  the 
description  of  the  constitution  by  Polybius*  applies.  The 
political  condition  of  Rome  was  improving,*  or  was  just  at  its 
zenith.^  As  the  senate  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  public 
measures  were  deliberated  upon,  not  by  the  many,  but  by 
the  best  menJ    Political  life  was  sound,  elections  were  pure, 

^  L^ge,  ^Sm,  AH.  I  S50V  S6t;  ii,  I5I,  654, 

•  tlvj  3Lx.vi\.  6.  7;  cf*  p.  29S  mbovt*  Tw^  otber  diipens&tioni  from  laws  by  Act 
of  tlie  people  are  recorded  for  the  biter  part  of  this  cetituryt  (1)  the  plebbcite 
of  SOjt  which  exempted  C  Serviltux  from  the  law  prohiblling  the  election  of  & 
nun  lo  Che  plebeian  Cributute  or  acdUeship  in  the  lifetime  of  «  father  who  had 
filled  i  CttTule  ofhce  (Livy  xx%.  tg.  9);  (2)  a  plebiscite  of  200  for  permitting 
1.  Valeria!  Flaccus  to  take  the  omth  of  office  for  the  aedilesbip  u  A  pfoxf  for  hit 
ticotbeT,  who  being  Jktncti  Dialis  was  forbidden  to  swear;  Uvf  xxxL  50.  7-9* 

•  Cf,  Hcrxog,  Mm,  SfaaSiver/,  i.  369. 

*V1.  It.  1.  •VL5t.  3. 

•  Ibid  f  5.  '  Ibid-  §  7. 
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and  a  scrupulous  fear  of  the  gods  remained  the  strongest 
support  of  the  commonwealth.^  At  this  epoch  the  three  chief 
constitutional  elements  —  magistrates,  senate,  and  comitia  — 
were  so  perfectly  balanced  that  even  a  native  would  hardly 
be  able  to  say  whether  the  form  of  government  was  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  or  democracy.^  In  this  equilibrium  of  forces,  in 
this  mutual  power  of  checking  or  strengthening,  lay  the  might 
and  the  excellence  of  the  constitution.' 

It  is  solely  with  the  place  of  the  assemblies  in  this  system 
that  we  are  at  present  concerned.  Inasmuch  as  the  consuls 
were  supreme  masters  of  the  home  administration,  as  well 
as  of  the  actual  conduct  of  war,*  and  as  the  senate  controlled 
finance,  diplomacy,  and  all  interstate  judicial  business  affecting 
the  Italian  allies,*  what  part  in  the  government  could  have 
been  left  to  the  people.^  Polybius  answers  a  most  weighty 
part.  They  are  constitutionaUy  the  sole  fountain  of  honor 
and  punishment,  by  which  alone  governments  and  societies 
are  held  together.  Not  only  are  they  in  a  position  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  fit  and  the  unfit  in  elections  to  office,  but 
they  are  the  sole  court  for  trying  cases  involving  life  and 
death.  The  death  penalty,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  volun- 
tary exile,  if  undertaken  before  a  majority  has  been  reached 
in  the  process  of  voting.®  Even  finable  actions  in  which  the 
proposed  penalty  is  considerable,  especially  when  the  accused 
has  held  a  higher  magistracy,  come  before  them.  It  is  they 
who  bestow  offices  on  the  deserving  —  the  most  honorable 
reward  which  the  constitution  grants  to  virtue.  It  is  they 
who  have  absolute  power  to  decide  concerning  the  adoption 
or  repeal  of  laws;  and  most  important  of  all,  it  is  they  who 
deliberate  concerning  war  and  peace,  and  who  ratify  or  reject 
proposals  for  alliances,  truces,  and  treaties.^  These  facts 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  supreme  power  is  with 
the  people  and  that  the  government  is  a  democracy.®     In  the 

1  Polyb.  vi.  56.  »  Ibid.  11.  11.  «  VI.  18. 

*VI.  12.  »VI.  13.  «P.  217,  n.  5. 

^  A  plebiscite  of  M'.  Acilius  and  Q.  Minucius,  201,  ordered  the  senate  to  negotiate 
peace  with  Carthage;  Livy  xxx.  43.  2.  Tribal  ratification  may  be  assumed  for  every 
treaty,  and  for  that  reason  is  generally  not  mentioned  in  this  volume. 

*  Polyb.  vi.  14. 
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domestic  administration  the  consuls  are  dependent  on  them 
for  authorizing  various  kinds  of  business  and  are  under  obli- 
gations to  execute  their  decrees.*  In  war,  however  distant 
from  home,  the  consul  must  still  court  their  favor,  to  secure 
their  ratification  of  his  arrangements  for  peace;  and  on  laying 
down  his  office  he  is  liable  to  prosecution  before  them  for 
maladministration,^  Hence  he  can  afford  to  neglect  them  no 
more  than  he  can  the  senate.* 

The  senate,  too,  is  dependent  upon  the  people  for  ratifying 
all  serious  penalties  imposed  by  the  courts,  which  are  made  up 
of  senators**  Similarly  in  matters  directly  concerning  that  body, 
the  people  have  power  to  accept  or  reject  proposals  for  dimin- 
ishing its  traditional  authority,  for  depriving  its  members  of 
dignities  or  offices,  or  even  for  lessening  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood,^ But  the  greatest  popular  restriction  upon  its  authority 
is  the  tribuntcian  veto,  which  can  prevent  it  from  passing  a 
decree  or  even  from  holding  a  meeting.  As  the  tribunes  are 
under  obligatjons  to  carry  into  effect  the  decisions  of  the  people 
and  in  every  way  to  have  regard  for  their  wishes,  — ^for  this  and 
for  the  other  reasons  mentioned,  the  senate  respects  the  people 
and  cannot  fail  to  neglect  their  feelings.*^ 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  of  Polybius  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  political  theory  of  his  time  the  wiU  of  the  multitude  when 
expressed  by  a  comitial  act  prevailed,  in  other  words  that  the 
people  were  sovereign.  Several  checks  on  their  action  from 
the  side  of  the  senate  and  magistrates  he  mentions,  especially 
the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  exercised  by  the  consuls  in 
war  over  those  under  their  command,^  and  the  control  over  the 
citi^cens  wielded  by  the  senate  through  the  management  of  public 
contracts  and  through  filling  the  courts  from  its  own  number 
But  the  most  important  limitation,  implied  throughout  this  dis- 
cussion though  never  expressly  mentioned,  is  the  lack  of  popular 
initiative.     The  people  could  convene  for  no  business  whatever 

'  Polyb.  vi,  12.  4.  *  VL  1 5.  9  f.  *  Ibid,  {  1 1. 

*  VI.  t6.  I  f.  F^Wbi^  tpe^ka  of  thi^  decisiom  of  Ibe  tenrnte;  bat  siocc  Ihmt  body 
as  t  whole  waj  nol  a  coart,  and  since  there  was  no  Appe&l  from  either  the  tpedal  or 
I  be  ttatidiiig  quaestiones,  be  m\at  be  thinking  here  of  the  coiuiiia  of  the  magittritei, 
which  also  were  eomposed  of  Ktiatora^ 

^  VT.  16.  J.    Doubtless  he  has  in  mind  the  Qaudiati  statute  of  a  19:  p.  315^ 


•VI.  16.4 1 


TVl.  l|.^ 
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unless  summoned  by  a  magistrate.  They  could  consider  no 
other  subject  than  that  proposed  to  them  by  the  president; 
they  could  take  no  part  in  the  deliberation  excepting  in  so  far 
as  the  president  granted  permission  to  individuals ;  they  could 
merely  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  question  presented  to  them.^ 
Notwithstanding  the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty  these  con- 
ditions prevented  the  rise  of  a  real  democracy ;  they  placed  the 
assemblies  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  who  as  a  rule, 
including  even  the  tribunes,  were  willing  ministers  of  the  senate. 
The  bridled  masses  were  rendered  more  obedient  by  the  dis- 
asters of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  and  the  nobles  were  soon 
to  grow  arrogant  and  violent  through  a  surfeit  of  wealth  and 
power.*  Under  these  new  circumstances  the  docility  of  the 
commons  made  possible  the  thorough  organization  of  plutocracy 
on  the  basis  of  a  democratic  theory  of  government. 

III.    The  Era  of  the  Completed  Plutocracy^  based  on 
a  Recognition  of  Popular  Sovereignty 

201-134 

The  period  from  the  close  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  to 
the  tribunate  of  Ti.  Gracchus  is  marked  by  no  such  display  of 
comitial  energy  as  that  which  characterized  either  the  pre- 
Hortensian  age  or  the  epoch  introduced  by  Flaminius.  In 
return  for  a  spurious  freedom  and  a  pretended  share  in  the 
administration  the  assembly  became  the  handmaid  of  the 
plutocracy. 

There  was,  as  usual,  some  legislation  of  the  old  kind  concern- 
ing magistrates.  In  198  the  number  of  praetors  was  increased 
to  six.*  The  arrangement  was  modified  by  the  consular  statute 
of  M.  Baebius,  181,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  four  and 
six  on  alternate  years,*  with  the  object  of  giving  the  governors 
of  the  Spains  a  biennial  term.^  The  greedy  oflSce-seekers  by 
another  statute  brought  about  the  repeal  of  this  arrangement 

*  P.  ZZ^  173-  *  Polyb.  vi.  18.  5-8;  Sail.  /i^.  41. 

•  Livy  xxxii.  27.  6.     A  law  may  be  assumed  for  this  act. 

*  Livy  xl.  44.  2;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  ii.  198,  n.  4;  more  accurately, 
Lange,  Rdm.  Alt,  ii.  259,  655;  Klebs,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iL  2728. 

•  Cf.  Arnold,  Rom,  Prov.  Administr,  47. 
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in  179.*  The  only  new  office  was  that  of  the  tresviri  epulones, 
instituted  by  a  plebiscite  of  C.  Licinius  LucuUus,  196.  Their 
function  was  to  attend  to  certain  religious  festivals,  especially  to 
the  feast  of  Jupiter  held  on  November  13.  The  law  provided 
that  these  officials  should  wear  the  toga  praetexta  just  as  did 
the  pontiffs.* 

A  stage  in  the  development  of  the  plutocracy  and  of  its 
control  over  the  plebeian  tribunate  is  marked  by  the  enactment 
of  the  lex  annalis  of  L.  Villius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  180.  This 
statute  not  only  fixed  the  ages  at  which  men  might  sue  for  and 
hold  the  various  patrician  magistracies,'  but  also,  developing  a 
custom  already  in  existence,  established  an  interval,  evidently  of 
two  years,*  between  consecutive  magistracies.  The  stated  object 
was  to  curb  the  greed  for  office  which  the  young  nobles  were 
manifesting'  as  well  as  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  favor 
such  ambitious  persons,  and  for  that  reason  it  received  the 
support  of  Cato.'  While  it  prevented  the  Scipios  and  the 
Flaminini  from  creating  a  dynastic  oligarchy,  by  checking 
the  growth  of  exceptional  talent  and  by  subjecting  statesmen 
to  a  fixed  routine  of  honors  and  functions  it  subordinated  the 
individual  to  the  class,  and  in  this  way  aided  the  consolidation 
of  the  senatorial  plutocracy.^  To  the  same  period,  at  all  events 
after  194,'  belong  the  Licinian  and  Aebutian  plebiscites,  which 

*  Ctto,  Orat,  XXV ;  Fcst.  282.  28;  Non.  Marc.  470;   Livy  xl.  59.  5. 

*  Livy  xxxiii.  42.  I;  cf.  Cic.  OraL  iii.  19.  73;  Lange,  Kdm,  Alt,  H.  211  f.,  675; 
Wissowa,  Relig.  u,  Kult.  d.  Rdm,  357,  446.  The  people  continued  occasionally  to 
create  temporary  magutracies  and  conunissions.  A  lex  Plaetoria  for  the  appointment 
of  duoviri  aedi  dedicandae  {^CIL,  vi.  3732)  probably  belongs  to  151;  cf.  Mommsen, 
Rdm,  Siaatsr.  ii.  621,  n.  I. 

'  Livy  xl.  44.  I.  Cf.  in  general  on  the  leges  annales,  Fest.  ep.  27;  Cic.  Phil, 
▼.  17.  47;  Leg.  iil  3.  9;  Ovid,  Fast,  v.  65  f.;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22;  Amob.  ii.  67.  A 
rogation  of  similar  import  was  offered  by  a  certain  M.  Pinarius  Rusca  (Cic.  Orat,  ii. 
4>$.  261),  who  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  a  praetor  of  that  name  in  182;  Livy 
xL  18.  2;   Mommsen,  Rdm,  Siaatsr.  i.  529,  n.  I. 

^  Thb  interval  is  assigned  to  the  lex  Villia  by  none  of  the  ancient  authorities,  but 
is  found  to  be  the  practice  after  its  enactment;   Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  i.  526  f. 

*  Cic  Phil,  V.  17.  47.  •  Cf.  Plut.  Cat,  Mai,  8. 

^  Wcx,  in  Phtin,  Mus,  iii  (1845).  276-88;  Nipperdcy,  in  AbhdL  sBchs,  GeseUsch, 
J,  IViss.  tu  Leiptigt  v.  (1870).  1-88;  Lange,  P6m,  Alt,  i.  707;  ii.  259-61,655; 
Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  i,  529  f.,  537;  Herzog,  Pdm,  Staatsverf,  i.  386  f,  664  ff.; 
Madvig,  Pdm,  Staat,  L  335  ff.;   Kttblcr,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  iv.  11 14. 

*  They  were  not  in  force  in  196  (Livy  xxxiii.  42.  i)  or  in  194  (Livy  xxxiv.  53.  if.; 
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prohibited  the  presiding  magistrate  from  offering  as  candidates 
for  any  extraordinary  office  himself,  his  colleagues,  and  his 
relations  by  blood  or  marriage.  This  measure,  too,  was  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  governing  cliques  and  dynasties.  In 
151,  the  year  after  the  third  consulship  of  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus,^  to  check  the  further  aggrandizement  of  this  man  as  well 
as  the  rise  of  similar  personalities,  a  law,  supported  by  Cato,* 
absolutely  forbade  reelection  to  the  consulship.'  Cato's  idea 
may  have  been  to  expedite  the  advancement  of  novi  homines ; 
but  so  far  from  accomplishing  this  object,  the  measure  con- 
tributed to  the  further  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
plutocratic  machine.*  It  may  well  have  been  in  the  same  par- 
tisan spirit  rather  than  in  the  interest  of  political  morality  that 
P.  Cornelius  and  M.  Baebius  Tamphilus,  consuls  in  181,  carried 
a  law  ex  auctoritate  senatus  for  the  prosecution  of  bribery.  It 
disqualified  for  office  for  ten  years  any  person  found  guilty  of 
influencing  an  election  through  bribery  or  other  illegal  means.' 
Probably  through  this  measure  the  nobles  aimed  to  curb  the 
greed  of  office  in  the  more  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  of  their 
number;  but  it  accomplished  nothing,  and  was  followed  in  159 
by  another  consular  lex  de  ambitu  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  which  increased  the  penalty  to  death.* 
Practically  the  punishment  was  exile.  This  law  had  no  more 
effect  than  the  earlier;  and  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  both 
before  and  after  its  enactment  proves  that  they  did  not  intend 

XXXV.  9.  7).  On  the  other  hand  Cicero's  description  {Dom.  20.  51;  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  8. 
21)  of  these  laws  as  veteres  should  place  them  a  hundred  years  or  more  before  his 
time.  The  two  passages  of  Cicero  are  the  only  sources;  cf.  Lange,  Rdm.  Alt.  i.  919; 
ii»  315  f-»  655;  Herzog,  Rom,  Siaatsverf.  L  835.  Mommsen,  R6m,  Staatsr,  i.  501, 
thinks  they  may  have  resulted  from  the  Gracchan  agitation. 
1  CIL.  i2.  p.  146;  Obseq.  18. 

*  Orat.  xxxvi. 

'  Livy,  ep.  Ivi  (mentioned  in  connection  with  the  year  134);  Long,  Rom.  Rep* 
i.  85-7.  Long  does  not  consider  the  date  settled ;  but  see  Monunsen,  R6m,  Staatsr, 
i.  521;  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome^  i.  485;  Kubler,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Efuycl. 
iv.  1 1 17. 

*  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  i.  712;   ii.  316,  655. 

*  Livy  xL  19.  II;  Schol.  Bob.  361;  Lange,  Rom,  Ait,  i.  717;  ii.  257,  663;  Ihnc, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  iv.  92;  Herzog,  Rom,  Staatsverf,  i.  391 ;  Hartmann,  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real'Encycl,  i.  1 801,   Mommsen,  Sirafr,  867,  n.  2. 

*  Polyb.  vi.  56.  4;  Livy,  ep.  xlvii;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  L  717;  ii.  312,  663;  Ihnc, 
Hist,  of  Romtf  iv.  92;   Hartmann,  ibid. 
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by  it  to  open  the  consulship  to  the  competition  of  novi 
homines. 

The  limitation  upon  the  judicial  imperium  of  magistrates  and 
promagistrates  by  the  three  Porcian  laws  of  appeal,  which 
belong  to  this  period,  has  been  considered  in  connection  with 
popular  jurisdiction.^  The  last  of  these  acts  affected  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces  and  of  military  affairs,  which 
belonged  originally  to  the  magistrates  and  the  senate.  It  was 
only  by  degrees  that  the  people  interfered  in  this  department 
The  earliest  known  act  of  the  kind  was  the  consular  lex  de 
sumptu  provinciali  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  195,  for  limiting  the 
expenses  of  provincials  in  the  support  and  honor  of  the  gov- 
ernor.* To  prevent  conflicts  in  the  provinces  between  the  in- 
coming and  the  retiring  governor,  Cato  favored  a  regulation, 
adopted  probably  in  177,  whether  a  lex  or  a  senatus  consultum 
has  not  been  determined,  to  the  effect  that  the  imperium  of  the 
outgoing  functionary  should  cease  on  the  arrival  of  the  new.' 
It  was  still  more  unusual  for  the  people  to  take  part  in  the 
organization  of  a  new  province ;  but  in  146  a  lex  Livia,  proba- 
bly tribunician,  commissioned  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus,  assisted  by 
ten  legati,  to  organize  the  province  of  Africa.^ 

In  foreign  affairs  the  assemblies  took  the  same  part  as  in  the 
preceding  period;  the  centuries  continued  to  declare  war  and 
the  tribes  to  ratify  peace.  In  196  the  tribunician  lex  Marcia 
Atinia  compelled  the  consuls  against  their  will  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Macedon.'     In  149  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  tribune  of 

1  P.  35a — Of  minor  importance  is  the  lex  Rutilia,  169,  which  besides  confirming 
the  earlier  itatnte  for  the  election  of  twenty-four  military  tribunes  (p.  342)  defined 
the  righu  of  the  tribuni  "rufijli "  and  "a  populo"  respectively;  Fest.  261.  29;  ep. 
260;  cf.  Livy  vil  5.  9;  xxvii.  36.  14;  Marquardt,  ROm,  Staatsv,  iL  365.  —  The  roga- 
tion of  Ti.  Sempronius,  tr.  pL  in  167,  for  granting  the  imperium  to  certain  promagis- 
trates for  the  day  of  their  triumph  has  been  considered  above;  p.  335,  n.  2. 

*  Lix  Ani.  de  Termess,  in  CIL,  I.  204.  iu  13-7;  cf.  Livy  xxxii.  27.  3  f.  (cutting 
down  such  expenses  in  Sardinia);  xxxiv.  4;  cf.  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt  iL  207,  673;  Ihne, 
Hist,  of  Rom e^  iv.  307. 

*  Cato,  OraL  hdx,  in  Gell.  xx.  2.  i ;  cf.  Livy  xxxii.  8.  3;  xli.  14.  II ;  Lange,  R6m, 
AU,  iL  280,  673. 

*  App.  Lib,  135;  Cic.  Leg.  Agr,  iL  19.  51.  Appian  and  Cicero  speak  of  a  senatus 
coosuhum  only;  but  a  lex  Livia  is  vouched  for  by  the  L^x  Agr.  of  III;  CIL.  L  200. 
81;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  ii.  643;   Marquardt,  R6m.  Staatsv,  i.  465. 

'  Livy  xxxiiL  25.  6.  A  lex  Maeria,  seemingly  on  Asiatic  affairs,  supported  by 
Cato  but  otherwise  unknown,  belongs  perhaps  to  189;  Cato,  Orat,  Ixxt. 
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the  plebs,  attempted  in  vain  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  rogation 
for  restoring  liberty  to  the  Lusitanians,  whom  the  praetor 
Servius  Galba  had  treacherously  enslaved.^  No  less  character- 
istic of  the  age  is  the  consular  lex  of  L.  Furius  and  Ser.  Atilius, 
136,  for  surrendering  C.  Mancinus  to  the  Numantines  because 
without  the  consent  of  the  senate  he  had  made  an  unfavorable 
treaty  with  them.'  The  deterioration  in  the  character  of  Roman 
generalship  and  warfare  is  indicated  by  a  statute  of  unknown 
authorship,  enacted  after  i8o,'  which  forbade  a  triumph  to  a 
commander  who  had  not  killed  at  least  five  thousand  of  the 
enemy  in  a  single  battle.*  The  intention  of  the  law,  however, 
which  obviously  was  to  prevent  commanders  from  triumphing 
for  fictitious  or  insignificant  victories,  was  circumvented  by  falsi- 
fications regarding  the  number  of  enemies  slain  or  by  triumphs 
on  the  Alban  Mount* 

Whereas  before  the  second  century  b.c.  no  mention  is  made 
of  a  comitial  act  for  the  founding  of  a  colony,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  period  now  under  consideration  the  function  was  exer- 
cised by  the  people  three  or  four  times  in  quick  succession.  In 
197  was  enacted  the  tribunician  statute  of  C.  Atinius  for  plant- 
ing five  colonies  —  Vultumum,  Litemum,  Puteoli,  Salemum, 
and  Buxentum  —  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  each  to  consist  of  three 
hundred  families,  the  execution  of  the  measure  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  triumviri,  who  were  to  hold  their  office  three  years.* 
Not  long  afterward  a  plebiscite  of  Q.  Aelius  Tubero  provided 
for  founding  two  Latin  colonies,  one  in  Bruttium,  the  other  at 
Thurii,  each  by  triumviri,  who  likewise  held  office  three  years. 
The  measure  was  authorized  by  a  senatus  consultum,  194."^  In 
the  same  year  a  tribunician  law  of  M.  Baebius  Tamphilus  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  three  Roman  colonies.^     Mention 

1  Livy,  cp.  xlix;  new  cp.  1.  9S-100;  Cic.  Brut,  23.  89;  Att.  xii.  5.  3;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  I.  absol.  2. 

2  Cic.  Off,  iii.  30.  109.  •  Livy  xl.  38.  9;   cf.  59.  i  (179  B.C.). 

*  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  l;  Oros.  v.  4.  7;  cf.  Cic.  Pis.  26.  62;  Livy  xxxvii.  46.  I  f. ; 
xl.  38.  9;  Gell.  V.  6.  21;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  ii.  262,  676;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr, 
i.  133.  6  P.  293. 

«  Livy  xxxii.  29.  3  f.  These  colonies  were  actually  founded  in  194;  Lhry  xxxiv. 
45.  i;   Veil.  i.  15.  3. 

^  Livy  xxxiv.  53.  I  f.     The  former  was  founded  in  192;   Livy  xxxv.  40.  5. 

8  Lex  Agr,  of  1 1 1,  in  CIL,  i.  200.  43;   Livy  xxxiv.  45. 
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of  colonial  legislation  by  the  people  then  ceases.  Although  the 
phenomenon  may  be  due  in  some  cases  to  the  sources,  this  ex- 
planation does  not  generally  hold  good,  especially  as  the  colo- 
nization of  the  years  189^  and  184^  is  expressly  attributed  to 
the  senate,  and  because  Velleius*  credits  that  body  with  the 
founding  of  all  the  colonies  from  the  Gallic  conflagration  to  his 
own  time.  Probably  before  the  Gracchi  a  senatorial  decree  was 
issued  in  every  case,  and  though  the  commissioners  for  conduct- 
ing colonies  were  as  a  rule  elected  by  the  tribes  after  296,*  the 
people  were  given  but  a  taste  of  power  within  this  administra- 
tive field.* 

Early  in  the  second  century  B.C.  we  find  creditors  rioting  in 
usury,  unchecked  by  the  various  statutes  which  had  been  en- 
acted against  the  evil.  They  discovered  a  way  of  circumvent- 
ing the  law  by  transferring  their  securities  to  citizens  of  an 
allied  state,  who  had  a  right  to  force  the  collection  of  debts 
under  the  law  of  their  own  community.  To  put  a  stop  to  this 
kind  of  fraud  the  senate  decreed  that  after  a  stated  date  allies 
who  lent  money  to  Roman  citizens  should  register  the  transac- 
tion, and  that  in  suits  for  the  collection  of  such  money  the  debtor 
should  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  under  which  law,  whether 
that  of  Rome  or  of  the  allied  community,  the  suit  against  him 
should  be  tried.  As  the  registers  provided  for  the  purpose 
showed  that  an  enormous  amount  of  fraud  was  still  being  com- 
mitted in  circumvention  of  the  law  and  of  the  senatorial  act, 

*  lArj  xxxTii.  57.  7. 

*  Livy  xxxix.  55.  5.  On  the  colonies  of  181,  see  Livy  xL  29.  I ;  34.  2;  Veil.  i.  15; 
C/Z.  i.  538,  in  which  nothing  is  said  either  of  the  senate  or  of  the  people. 

•I.  4«.  I.  *  P.  307.3"' 

*  It  was  in  the  capacity  of  administrator  of  public  property  that  the  senate  con- 
trolled this  field.  The  only  other  instance  of  popular  legislation  in  this  period  tonch- 
iog  state  economy  was  the  plebiscite  of  M.  Lucretius,  172  (Livy  xlii.  19.  I  f.;  cf. 
xxrii  II.  8;  Gran.  Licin.  xxviii),  for  renewing  the  tribunician  law  of  210,  which 
directed  the  censors  to  farm  the  vectigalia  of  Campania;  p.  337  above.  —  In  169  a 
tribunician  rogation  of  P.  Rutilius  threatened  to  annul  the  censorial  contracts  (Livy 
xUiL  16.  6)  as  a  rebuke  to  the  censors  for  their  arbitrary  management  of  the  busi- 
aesi.  When  this  object  was  secured,  the  bill  was  allowed  to  drop.  It  is  true,  as 
Ihne,  l/tsi,  of  Rome y  iv.  24,  n.  I,  remarks,  that  no  one  questioned  the  right  of  the 
people  to  cancel  an  administrative  act  of  the  censors;  but  it  was  quite  another  thing 
to  find  a  college  of  tribunes  unanimously  disposed  to  interfere.  The  significant  fact 
is  that  in  all  the  time  between  the  peace  with  Hannibal  and  the  tribunate  of  Ti. 
Gracchus  no  important  financial  act  was  passed  by  the  comitia. 
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M.  Sempronius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  193,  ex  auctoritate 
patrum  proposed  and  carried  a  statute  which  ordered  that 
money  lent  between  a  Roman  citizen  and  one  of  a  Latin  or 
other  allied  state  should  be  collected  under  Roman  law.^  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  unfairness  introduced  by 
Rome  into  the  private  relations  between  her  citizens  and  those 
of  her  allies.* 

Family  law  underwent  some  modification.  A  plebiscite  of 
Q.  Voconius  Saxa,  169,*  provided  that  no  citizen  assessed  at  a 
hundred  thousand  asses  or  more  should  will  his  property  to  a 
woman.*  Another  article  limited  to  a  half  of  the  estate  the 
amount  which  any  legatee,  male  or  female,  could  receive.* 
Dowries  were  regulated  by  a  lex  Maenia,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  i86.* 

In  the  bestowal  of  the  citizenship  the  people  were  un- 
hampered. Doubtless  for  some  time  after  the  Hortensian  leg- 
islation comitial  acts  for  this  purpose  were  commonly  authorized 
by  senatus  consulta;  but  in  the  year  188  we  first  hear  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  principle  that  the  people  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate  had  the  power  to  bestow  the  ius  suffragii  on  whom- 
soever they  pleased.^  The  principle  was  carried  into  immediate 
effect  by  the  tribunician  statute  of  C.  Valerius  Tappo,  which 
without  a  senatus  consultum  conferred  the  right  of  suffrage  on 
the  Formiani,  Fundani,  and  Arpinates,  who  hitherto  had  been 
cives  sine  suflfragio.  The  determination  of  the  tribe  to  which 
new  citizens  should  belong  was  also  provided  for  by  the  legisla- 

1  Livy  XXXV.  7  ;  cf.  Lange,  Rdm.  Alt.  ii.  221,  660. 

^  A  rogatio  lunia  concerning  usury,  known  only  through  Cato*s  opposition  to  it 
(^Orat,  vi),  belongs  to  this  period  —  perhaps  to  195  (Livy  xxxiv.  I.  4;  xxxv.  41.  9  f.) 
or  to  191  (Livy  xxxvi.  2.  6).  '  Livy,  ep.  xli. 

*  Cic.  Verr.  II.  i.  41.  104  ff.;  Rep,  iii.  lo.  17;  Gaius  ii.  274;  Dio  Cass.  Ivi.  10.  2; 
Pseud.  Ascon.  188;   Gell.  vi  (vii).  13;  xx.  i.  23;   p.  90  above. 

*  Gaius  ii.  226  and  Poste's  comment;  Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  ii.  298,  660;  Greenidge, 
Leg.  Proced.  95,  128;  Roby,  Rom.  Priv.  Law^  i.  345.  It  took  the  place  of  a  lex 
Furia  of  earlier  date  for  limiting  to  one  thousand  asses  the  amount  which  a  legatee 
or,  in  view  of  death,  a  donee  could  accept ;  Gaius,  ibid. ;  Karlowa,  Rom,  Rechtsgesek. 
ii.  940  ff.     Voigt,  Rom,  Rechtsgesek.  i.  502,  places  the  lex  Furia  between  203  and  1 70. 

®  Cato,  Orat,  Ixviii,  Ixxv;  Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  ii.  660  ;  Voigt,  Die  lex  Maenia  de  de/e 
vom  Jahre  ^6S  der  Stadt ;  Rom,  Rechtsgesek.  i.  789-801,  attempts  to  determine 
the  contents  as  well  as  the  date;  cf.  Arndts,  in  Zeitsckr.  f,  Rechtsgesek,  vii  (1868). 
1-44.  "^  Livy  xxxvii.  36.  7  f.;  cf.  Cic.  Verr,  II.  L  5.  13. 
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tive  act  of  admission.^  The  citizenship  granted  in  this  period 
continued  occasionally  to  be  limited.  The  Campanians,  excluded 
forever  from  the  rights  of  the  state  in  210,*  were  in  188  placed 
under  the  census  by  a  senatus  consultum  of  the  preceding  year 
and  were  given  intermarriage  probably  by  a  similar  act.'  In 
early  time,  at  least  before  184,  the  custom  arose  of  granting  to 
the  founders  of  a  colony  the  right  to  enroll  as  citizens  a  specified 
number  of  aliens.  The  first  recorded  instance  belongs  to  the 
year  mentioned,  in  which  the  poet  Ennius  received  the  citizen- 
ship in  accordance  with  such  a  law.^  It  was  by  the  pretorian 
comitia  tributa  that  the  priestesses  of  Ceres,  who  were  Greeks 
from  Naples,  Velia,  or  Sicily,  were  admitted  to  the  citizenship.* 
Perhaps  by  the  same  assembly,  at  all  events  by  an  act  of  the 
people,  a  slave  who  deserved  well  of  the  state  was  given  his 
liberty,  which  involved  citizenship.*  Such  grants  to  single  in- 
dividuals by  the  people,  however,  must  have  been  rare.^  A 
Roman  taken  captive  in  war,  recovered  all  his  rights  simply  by 
returning  home  (postliminium).*  But  even  when  an  entire  com- 
munity was  brought  into  the  state  by  a  single  vote,  the  wording 
of  the  law  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  received  the  honor  as 
individuals  and  not  in  mass.^  It  was  permissible  for  indepen- 
dent communities  and  individuals  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  fran- 
chise,^ whereas  subjects  and  partial  citizens  were  compelled  to 

*  Ibid.  1 9;  p.  57  f.,  334  mbore.  *  P.  340.  •  Livy  xxxriii.  36.  5  f. 
^  Gc  BrMt,  2a  79;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  iii.  135,  n.  I. 

*  A  pretorian  Uw  of  Valerias  Flaccas,  98,  for  the  purpose  is  mentioned  by  Gc. 
Balb.  24.  55;  cf.  CIL,  vi.  aiSi  f.;  Pais,  Anc,  Italy,  309.  Naturally  before  the 
catablishment  of  the  right  of  the  people  in  this  matter  (p.  283,  304)  the  grant  was 
made  by  the  consuls  and  the  censors.  *  Gc.  Balh,  9.  24. 

^  a.  the  bestowal  of  citizenship  upon  the  Carthaginian  Muttines  bya  plebiscite  ex 
moctoritate  patrum  in  210;  Livy  xxviL  5.  7;  Varro,  in  Ascon.  13. 

*  See  the  literature  on  the  ius  posUiminii  in  Schiller,  .^m.  Slaatali,  618.  There 
were  certain  cases  of  restoration  of  citizenship,  however,  which  were  thought  to  re- 
qnire  a  comitial  vote;  Gc.  Balb,  11.  28.  But  on  this  question  opinions  differed  ; 
cfL  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  iii.  656,  n.  I. 

*  Cf.  the  lex  Plautia  Papiria,  in  Cic.  Arek.  4.  7  :  '^  Data  est  civitas  Silvani  lege  et 
Carbonis :  Si  qui  foederatis  civitatibus  adscripti  fuissent,  si  tum,  cum  lex  ferebatur, 
ia  Italia  domidlinm  habuiisent  et  si  sexaginta  diebus  apud  praetorem  essent  pro- 
fc«i";  also  ^a/^.  8.  19  (singillatim) ;  C7Z.  ii.  159;  iii.  5232  (viritim);  Mommsen, 
RBm,  Staaiir.  iii.  132. 

^  GelL  xvL  13.  6 ;  Gc.  Balb,  8.  21.    Heraclea  and  Naples  preferred  their  freedom ; 
Qc  Ibid. ;  Fam.  xiiL  30.  I. 
2A 
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accept  it*  From  the  facts  here  stated  it  will  immediately 
appear  that  after  the  people  had  acquired  an  unconditioned 
right  to  extend  the  Roman  franchise,  they  made  little  use  of  the 
opportunity.  The  senate  could  well  afford  to  concede  to  them 
a  power  which  they  cherished  a  growing  disinclination  to  use. 
The  expansion  of  the  empire  had  at  length  so  enhanced  the 
value  of  citizenship  that  the  masses  were  unwilling  except  on 
the  rarest  occasions  to  share  its  advantages  with  others.*  Any 
attempt,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  aliens  to  usurp  the  rights  of 
the  city  was  resented.  In  187  we  find  the  senate  appointing 
the  praetor  Q.  Terentius  Culleo  extraordinary  commissioner 
for  determining  by  investigation  who  from  the  Latin  towns  had 
recently  usurped  the  citizenship,  and  for  expelling  from  Rome 
those  found  guilty  of  the  offence.'  Soon  afterward  the  people 
extended  their  power  over  such  cases ;  in  177  a  second  expulsion 
of  the  Latins  was  brought  about  by  a  consular  law  of  C. 
Claudius  Pulcher.*  • 

The  same  spirit  prompted  the  citizens  to  limit  the  political 
rights  of  freedmen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  early  Rome 
was  as  liberal  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  as  of  aliens.  From 
earliest  times  they  had  a  right  to  acquire  land;  and  such  pro- 
prietors were  undoubtedly  enrolled  in  the  tribes  in  which  their 
estates  were  situated.*  From  the  beginning,  however,  custom 
deprived  them  of  the  ius  honorum^  and  of  conubium.  The 
former  they  acquired  along  with  the  other  plebeians,  although 
they  were  less  readily  admitted  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  it;^ 
the  latter  they  continued   to   lack.®     They  were   exempt,  too, 

^  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  iii.  133. 

2  This  spirit  expressed  itself  in  the  lex  Minicia  of  unknown  date,  though  prob- 
ably anterior  to  the  social  war.  It  ordered  that  children  born  of  a  union  between  a 
Roman  and  a  person  of  a  nationality  with  which  there  was  no  conubium  should  fol- 
low the  condition  of  the  alien  parent  ;  Gaius  i.  78  f.;  Ulp.  v.  8;  Karlowa,  Rom, 
Rechtsgesch.  ii.  182. 

'  Livy  xxxix.  3.  5  f. 

*  Livy  xli.  9.  9-1 1;  Neumann,  Gesch,  Roms^  i.  21,  115;  Herzog,  Rom.  Siaatn^erf, 
i.  964,  n.  i;    Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Gracch.  92,  n.  i. 

*  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  iii.  435  f.;  cf.  however  Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  ii.  27; 
Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf.  i.  993. 

•  Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  i.  705;   ii.  27.  '  Liyy  ix.  46;   Plut.  Mar.  5. 

•  Livy  xxxix.  19.  5  f.;  Cic.  Sest.  52.  no;  Phil.  ii.  2.  3.  A  law  of  Augustus,  18  B.C., 
permitted   all   excepting   senators   to   marry   freedwomen;    Dio    Cass.    liv.    16.   2; 
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ordinary  military  service.^  In  time  their  condition  became 
worse.  C.  Flaminius  as  censor  in  220,  in  the  interest  of  the  rural 
plebs,^  began  arbitrarily  to  assign  all  the  libertini,  whether  they 
had  lands  or  not,  to  the  four  city  tribes,^  doubtless  at  the  same 
time  to  the  supernumerary  centuries  of  the  comitia  centuriadu^ 
But  the  sons  of  freedmen,  themselves  originally  libertini,*  came 
in  time  to  be  looked  upon  as  ingenui,  with  the  same  legal  rights 
as  the  old  citizens-  This  change  seems  to  have  been  effected 
by  the  plebiscite  of  Q.  Terentius  Culleo,  1S9,  for  compelling 
the  censors  to  admit  to  the  senate  the  sons  of  free  parents  — 
undoubtedly  those  sons  of  liber tini  who  were  born  after  the 
emancipation  of  the  father*  The  law  must  have  involved  the 
principle  of  treating  such  persons  as  citizens  optimo  iure,  and 
have  therefore  required  their  enrolment  in  the  country  tribes, 
provided  they  owned  land.  As  the  acquisition  of  full  rights 
came  only  with  the  death  of  the  father,  which  made  the  son  sui 
iuris,  the  application  of  the  principle  must  have  required  the 
enrolment  of  the  fathers  along  with  the  sons  in  the  rural  tribes ; 
in  other  words,  it  recognized  as  citizens  optimo  iure  those 
libertini  who  had  children,^  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  custom 
of  enlisting  such  persons  in  military  service  at  crises,®  The 
political  connections  of  the  author  of  this  statute  leads  us  to 
interpret  it  as  a  measure  of  the  oligarchs  for  strengthening 
their  position  by  the  votes  of  their  dependents,* 

M.  7.  2.    Conubiom  bad  aot  been  imponible,  but  hft4  been  considered  dlignccfut 
botli  by  fociety  and  by  the  Uw, 

^  Cf,  lArf  X.  It,  4i  Lange,  ^jvt*  Ait*  L  $t^t  iLi?;  pw6o  abpte^ 

■  liry,  ep,  xx|  cf.  MoromieTir  JPSm*  5Ai«i^r,  iiL  436,  m,  3*  The  ftalement  of  the 
epitomator  it  that  by  the  centofs  *'  Liberiini  In  qy^tttior  tribus  redact!  iunt»  cum 
■JUiea  dbperti  per  omnes  f<iii»cnt,  Eaquilinam,"  etc  It  refer*  either  tq  the  cenwr- 
«liip  of  Flaminitu  (Herzog*  ITdm,  Siaatst'ir/.  i.  995)  or  £ir  lem  probably  to  the  one 
Immeciialely  preccdiiig.     On  the  city  Iribca,  fee  p.  64. 

*  P,  »5  t 

*  Saet.  CUmd.  34;  Ury  Yi  46k  6;  Plinfp  Nl  H,  xsptiii.  %,  %2%  cf.  Mommiea,  R^m, 
SSgafir,  UK  4*2 ;   Iterzogt  ibid,  I  977,  •  PluL  FIsmin.  iS. 

'  L^nge,  R'Sm^  AU^  IL  234;    Mommsen,    ^dfft.  Sta^isr,  iiL  436  f.     Tliii  inler- 
pf elation  teemi  nccenaty  notwithal&ndjng  Her^og,  itim^  S^Mtn*frf,  \,  SSm^ 
'  Ai  m  tiji  Liiry  %x\u  1 1,  S. 

*  In  g:ei!iermli  tee  Ihne,  Mist,  cf  R^mw^  iv.  36-38;  Mommien,  R^m,  Siaai$t,  ilL 
4X>  i.;  Utrtiog,  Ram.  Stamirt'eff.  L  976  ff^  993  ff. ;  Lange,  R^m.  Ati.^  see  indent  %, 
tibefiini    On  the  cenforial  diftribntbti  of  the  libertml  tn  179,  tee  p^  %%^  n>  3, 
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The  increasing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  age  naturally  gave 
rise  to  sumptuary  legislation ;  and  the  nobility  could  allow  the 
comitia  to  revel  in  this  field,  devoid  as  it  was  of  political  signifi- 
cance. The  first  act,  however,  was  to  undo  the  Oppian  law  of 
215^  through  the  plebiscite  of  M.  Valerius,  195,  enacted  prob- 
ably without  a  senatus  consultum.'  It  was  the  senate  which 
initiated  the  tribunician  statute  of  C.  Orchius,  181,  for  limiting 
the  number  of  guests  at  banquets.^  Cato  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  easy,^  but 
twenty  years  afterward  he  protected  it  from  abolition.^  It  was 
reinforced  in  161  by  the  lex  cibaria  of  the  consul  C.  Fannius 
Strabo,  which  prescribed  that  ordinary  meals  should  cost  no 
more  than  ten  asses ;  on  ten  days  of  the  month  meals  should 
cost  no  more  than  thirty ;  and  on  the  days  of  the  ludi  plebeii, 
Saturnalia,  and  certain  other  great  festivals,  no  more  than  a 
hundred.^  It  also  forbade  the  use  of  fowls  excepting  one  un- 
fattened  hen  J  The  lex  Didia  cibaria,  pretorian  or  tribunician, 
143,  extended  the  application  of  the  Fannian  statute  to  all  Italy, 
and  rendered  liable  to  punishment  not  only  the  host  who  vio- 
lated the  law  but  also  the  guests  at  such  illegal  repasts.^ 

Closely  akin  to  sumptuary  laws  are  those  for  the  regulation 
of  theatres  and  games.  A  plebiscite  of  Cn.  Aufidius  of  un- 
known date,  possibly  170,®  permitted  the  importation  of  wild 
beasts  from  Africa  for  use  in  the  circensian  games.  The  statute 
repealed  a  senatus  consultum  which  had  prohibited  such  impor- 
tation.^^ The  arrangement  of  the  social  classes  in  the  theatre 
and  at  the  games  was  determined  partly  by  law.  It  was  the 
censors  of  194,  persuaded  by  Scipio  African  us  the  Elder,^^  who 

'  P.  338. 

2  Langc,  /^dm.  Alt  ii.  174,  21 1,  670;   Fcrrcro,  Rome,  i.  23. 

'Macrob.  Sat,  iii.  17.  2;  Diod.  xxxvii.  3.  5;  Fcrrcro,  Rome^  i.  23;  Herzog,  Rom. 
Staatsverf,  i.  425. 

*  Macrob.  ibid.  §  3;   Schol.  Bob.  310;   Fcst.  242.  12. 

*  Fcst.  201.  31;  Cato,  Or  at.  xxvii. 

*  Gell.  ii.  24.  3;   Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  17.  3-5;  Athen.  vi.  274  C. 

^  Pliny,  A''.  H,  x.  50.  139.  •  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  17.  6. 

*  The  author  may,  as  Lange,  Rom.  Ait.  ii.  311,  672,  assumes,  be  identical  with 
the  Cn.  AuBdius  who  was  tribune  in  that  year;  Livy  xliii.  8.  2.  Klebs,  in  Paoly- 
Wissowa,  Real'Encyci.  ii.  2288  f.,  regards  the  identity  as  no  more  than  possible. 

w  Pliny,  N,  H.  viii.  17.  64. 

^^  Cic.  Cornel,  i.  25  (Frag.  A.  vii) ;  Ascon.  69. 
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reserved  the  front  seats  for  senators**  The  assigntnent  of  four- 
teen rows  to  the  knights  next  to  those  of  the  senators  was 
effected  by  a  plebiscite,  possibly  of  146,  the  author  of  which  is 
unknown.* 

For  a  long  time  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  administered 
by  the  magistrates,  more  rarely  by  a  special  court  created  some- 
times by  the  senate  but  of tener  and  in  better  right  during  this 
period  by  the  people,*  sufficed  for  controlling  crime*  But  as 
offences  multiplied  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  complexity 
of  life,  the  people  were  called  upon  more  and  more  frequently 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.*  One  of  the  earliest  may  have  been 
the  lex  Fabia  de  plagiariis,'^  against  the  usurpation  of  owner- 
ship over  a  Roman  citizen  without  his  consent  or  over  his  slave 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,*  The  date  of  its  ongto  is 
unknown;  but  if  Plautus^  refers  to  it,  as  Voigt  asserts,*  it  must 
have  been  in  force  before  197.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
Voigt  assigns  it  to  Q.  Fabius  Verrucossus,  consul  in  209.** 
Lange  prefers  Q,  Fabius  Labeo,  consul  in  183,*^  whereas 
Mommscn  places  it  after  the  Social  wan^  A  lex  Gabinia 
threatened  with  scourging  and  death  any  one  who  induced  the 
people  to  gather  in  secret  meetings.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Bacchanalian  trouble,  186,**  and  to  have  been  designed 
against  religious  associations  of  the  kind  ;  nevertheless  the 
nobility  found  in  it  a  means  of  repressing  popular  agitation. 

On  the  authority  of  a  mutilated  passage  in  the  newly  found 
epitome  of  Livy  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  to  149 
the  law  of  M,  Scantinius  (or  Scatinius),  probably  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  for  imposing  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  sesterces  on  any  one 
convicted  of  violating  a  man  of  free  birth.^^ 

*  Uiwf  xxxJT.  44*  4' 

'  Mtnticto  &t  (hit  tiw  ii  m&dc  in  connection  onlf  witb  tbe  Roicun  lUtnfe  of  6?t 
^y  cb  n  spoken  of  ti  ft  r^toimtion  of  «i  earlier  met  i  p.  4SS  f*  below. 

•  P.  253  H.  *  Gc.  Of.  ii  21.  ^5. 

^  Cmre.hli  f.;   Mfr<,  664  t 

*  In  t^erkdt,  d,  iMJb.  Geu/htA,  J.  Wits,  xscxvii  (tSSs).  jm 

•  Ibid.  317.  10  Mm.  Alt.  '±  663;  cf.  CVZ-  i«<  p*  I44. 
»  mm.  Sira/r.  780^  n.  4- 

^  DtiUm.  in  Cai>  19.  Langc,  ^m,  AiL  li  664  f.,  prcren  to  ungn  it  to  the 
^ibt^ne  of  1 39;    Mommscn,  i^im,  Sirafr,  563*  n.  4«  doabt*  ili  existence. 

^•Cic,  Fam,  v\\L  12-3;   14.  4»  Suet  bpm,  8,  5  (SontinitJii  Ibjo) ;  Jut,  ii.  44; 
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The  statute  which  established  the  first  standing  court  —  quaes- 
tio  perpetua  —  was  the  lex  Calpumia  de  repetundis  of  the  tribune 
L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  149.*  His  motive  was  undoubtedly  a 
sincere  desire  to  protect  Italy  *  and  the  provinces  from  official 
rapacity.  The  court  was  made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of 
jurors  drawn  from  the  senate  and  presided  over  by  a  praetor, 
who  had  hitherto  exercised  civil  jurisdiction  only.  In  fact  a 
trial  for  extortion  was  at  first  thought  of  as  a  civil  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  wealth  illegally  taken  —  a  conception  which  deter- 
mined the  organization  of  the  Calpurnian  quaestio.  But  from 
time  to  time  new  standing  courts  were  instituted  each  with  cog- 
nizance of  a  specified  class  of  crimes,  till  before  the  end  of  the 
republic  they  had  taken  upon  themselves  practically  all  criminal 
jurisdiction,  retaining  little  trace  of  their  dvil  origin.'  Between 
149  and  141,  for  instance,  was  established  a  standing  quaestio 
for  the  trial  of  cases  of  murder.* 

It  was  in  keeping  with  the  oligarchic  tendency  of  the  age 
that  a  consular  law  of  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio,  191,  gave  the  pon- 
tiffs the  function  of  determining  which  years  should  be  inter- 
calary and  of  how  many  days  such  years  should  consist  Thus 
these  functionaries  secured  the  means  of  bringing  the  solar  and 
civil  years  into  accord ;  but  they  used  their  new  power  mostly 
in  the  interests  of  their  party,  with  the  result  that  the  confusion 
in  the  calendar  increased  rather  than  lessened.*  The  nobles 
made  their  greatest  gain  in  the  control  of  legislation  and  of 

Quint.  Inst,  iv.  2.  69.  Voigt,  in  Verhdl.  d,  sacks,  Cesellsch,  d.  Wiss,  xlii  (1890). 
273,  assigns  it  to  226  or  225.  Lange,  Rom»  Alt,  ii.  667  f.,  places  it  between  227  and 
50.  The  date  149  rests  upon  W.  W.  Fowler's  restoration  of  the  new  epitome,  115  L: 
"M.  Sca(n)ti(ni)us  ...  am  tulit  (de)  in  stupro  dcprehensi(s)."  Quite  another 
matter,  however,  is  referred  to  in  this  passage,  if  Komemann*s  reading  is  correct : 
**Sca(n)tius  (qui  repuls)am  tulit  in  stupro  deprehens(us  se  occidit)."  The  date 
of  the  law,  therefore,  still  remains  in  doubt. 

1  Schol.  Bob.  233;  Cic.  Brut.  27.  106;  Off,  ii.  21.  75;  Verr.  iii.  84.  195;  iv.  25. 
56;  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  lO;  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  20;  Lex  AciL  in  CIL,  i.  198.  23,  74,  81; 
Mommsen,  ibid.  p.  54  f. ;  Strafr,  708;  Lange,  Rom.  Alt,  ii.  321  f.,  664;  Greenidgc, 
Le^.  Proced.  419. 

2  In  general  the  leges  repetundarum  were  for  the  protection  of  Italy  as  well  as  of 
the  provinces;   cf.  p.  376,  377,  442. 

8  Lengle,  Sull.   Verf.  17;  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced.  415  f. 

*  P.  255,  n.  I  (3). 

*  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  13.  21;  Censor,  xx.  6.  f.;  Livy  xliii.  1 1.  3;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  L' 
353;  ii.  223,  676;   Mommsen,  Rom,  Chron.  40  ff.;   Matzat,  Rom,  Ckron,  i.  46. 
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elections  about  the  middle  of  the  century  through  the  statutes 
of  Aelius  and  Fufius,  probably  tribunes  of  the  plebs.  By  grant- 
ing the  patrician  magistrates  the  obnuntiatio  against  the  tribunes, 
or  perhaps  by  confirming  the  former  in  a  usurped  power  of  the 
kind,  it  enabled  the  nobles  to  exercise  a  practical  veto  on  tribu- 
nician  legislation,  and  may  for  that  reason  be  looked  upon  as  the 
firmest  support  of  the  plutocracy.^  An  article  of  the  statute  for- 
bade the  bringing  of  a  rogation  before  the  people  in  the  interval 
between  the  announcement  and  the  holding  of  elective  co- 
mitia.^ 

Toward  the  close  of  the  period  a  democratic  movement  pre- 
liminary to  the  revolution  began  with  the  enactment  of  two  im- 
portant ballot  laws.  The  first  was  the  plebiscite  of  Q.  Gabinius, 
139,  whom  the  optimates  took  pleasure  in  representing  as  ignoble 
and  mean.'  It  introduced  the  ballot  in  elections  with  a  view  to 
freeing  the  voter  from  the  influence  of  the  nobility ;  for  many 
of  the  poor  were  at  this  time  falling  into  economic,  and  hence 
political,  dependence  on  the  rich.^  The  other  was  the  plebiscite 
of  L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla,  137,  for  extending  the  use  of 
the  ballot  to  all  trials  before  the  people  with  the  exception  of 
perduellio.'  Cases  coming  under  the  law  were  those  which  in- 
volved fines  imposed  by  the  tribes  under  aedilician  or  tribunician 
presidency.  Probably  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  a  conscientious 
noble,^  cases  of  perduellio  were  too  rare  to  need  the  change  or 
too  solemn  to  admit  of  a  disturbance  of  traditional  usage.  These 
measures  had  little  immediate  effect,  for  the  nobles  were  as 
clever  as  the  commons  at  exploiting  the  secret  ballot  for  partisan 
objects  ^ ;  yet  the  principle,  when  carried  to  completion  by  the 
supplementary  laws  on   the  subject  in   the  years  immediately 

IP.  116;  cf.  Ihne,  HisL  of  Rome  ^  it.  508  f. 

•  SchoL  Bob.  319;  cf.  Cic.  Sest,  26.  56:  **  Dc  tempore  legum  rogmndomm." 

*Livy,  new  ep.  liv.  193  f.:  ''A.  Gabinius  verna(e . .  .  rogationem  tnlit)  snffra- 
ghim  per  ta(bellam  ferri),"  indicates  senrile  descent. 

*Cic  Leg,  iii.  16.  35;  cf.  15.  34;  Amie,  12.  41;  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  2.  4. 

•Qc.  Leg,  iiL  16.  35  f.;  Brut.  25.  97;  27.  106;  SesL  48.  103;  Amic,  12.  41; 
Akod.  78;  Ptettd.  Aacon.  141  C;  Scbol.  Bob.  303;  Long,  Rom,  Rep,  i.  105-10; 
Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  ii.  658;  Herzog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf,  L  422;  Ibne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iv. 
340  f. 

*Cic  Rose.  Am,  yx  84;  Ascon.  46;  VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  9;  cf.  Ctc.  Brut,  25.  97; 
VelL  ii.  10.  I ;  Val.  Max.  viiL  I.  damn.  7. 

^  Cf.  Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  ii.  344;  Ibne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ir.  94. 
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following,  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  revolution.^ 
Not  without  significance  for  the  general  trend  of  affairs  is  the 
circumstance  that  in  these  latter  years  of  the  completed  plutoc- 
racy two  dispensations  were  granted  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus  from 
laws  which  had  been  designed  to  secure  it  against  the  rise  of 
great  personalities.  In  148  when  he  offered  himself  for  the 
aedileship,  being  still  too  young  for  the  consulship,^  the  people 
insisted  on  electing  him  to  the  latter  office.  "  When  the  consuls 
showed  them  the  law  they  became  more  importunate  and  urged 
all  the  more,  exclaiming  that  by  the  laws  handed  down  from 
TuUius  and  Romulus  the  people  were  judges  of  the  elections, 
and  of  the  laws  pertaining  thereto  they  could  set  aside  or  con- 
firm whichever  they  pleased.'  Finally  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  declared  that  he  would  take  from  the  consuls  the 
power  of  holding  an  election  unless  they  yielded  to  the  people  in 
this  matter.  Then  the  senate  allowed  the  tribunes  to  repeal  this 
law  and  after  one  year  they  reenacted  it."  *  From  this  event  it 
can  be  seen  that  when  the  tribunes  and  people  were  unitedly 
determined  upon  a  measure,  they  were  irresistible.  It  is  evi" 
dent,  too,  that  in  popular  theory  no  laws  could  prevent  the 
citizens  from  having  the  magistrates  whom  they  chose  to  elect 
Again  in  135  a  plebiscite,  authorized  by  a  senatus  consultum, 
granted  more  speedily  on  this  ocasion  though  doubtless  with  as 
great  regret,  exempted  him  from  the  law  which  absolutely  for- 
bade reelection  to  the  consulship.*  It  was  equally  ominous  that 
in  the  preceding  year  the  proconsulship  of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus 
was  abrogated,  probably  by  an  act  of  the  comitia.* 

Another  premonition  of  the  revolution  was  the  renewal  of 
agrarian  agitation,  with  which  in  a  varying  degree  some  of  the 
more  enlightened  nobles  sympathized.  It  began  slowly  to  dawn 
upon  them  that  the  economic  ruin  of  the  peasant  class  was  en- 
dangering the  state  —  a  feeling  which  found  expression  in  the 
agrarian  rogation  of  C.  Laelius,  praetor  in   145.''     The  measure 

^See  especially  Cic.  Leg,  iii.  15.  34:  "Quis  autem  non  sentit  omnem  auctoritatem 
optimatium  tabellariam  legem  abstulisse?*' 

2  P.  347.  »P.  184. 

*  App.  Lib.  1 1 2  (White's  rendering) ;  cf.  Livy,  ep.  1. 

*Livy,  cp.  Ivi;   App.  Iher,  84.  'App.  Iber.  83;   cf.  p.  188,  n.  2,  342,  367. 

^Cic.  Antic,  2$.  96;   Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  ii.  335,  688. 
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must  have  been  similar  to  the  Licinian-Sextian  law  as  it  threatened 
the  interests  of  the  rich.*  When  he  saw  that  their  opposition 
would  be  such  as  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  he  dropped  the 
proposal  If  he  was  in  truth  called  Sapiens  because  of  this 
speedy  retreat,  the  epithet  was  too  easily  earned.  Reform, 
while  there  was  yet  time,  was  blocked  as  much  by  the  cowardice 
of  the  well-minded  as  by  the  enormous  selfishness  of  the  major- 
ity of  nobles.  It  was  in  this  time  of  extraordinary  imperial 
prosperity  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  the  constitution  was 
successfully  put  to  its  severest  test  "When  these  external 
alarms  are  past,  and  the  people  are  enjoying  their  good  fortune 
and  the  fruits  of  their  victories,  and,  as  usually  happens,  grow- 
ing corrupted  by  flattery  and  sloth,  show  a  tendency  to  violence 
and  arrogance  —  it  is  in  these  circumstances  more  than  ever 
that  the  constitution  is  seen  to  possess  within  itself  the  power  of 
correcting  abuses.  For  when  any  one  of  the  three  classes 
becomes  puffed  up,  and  manifests  an  inclination  to  be  conten- 
tious and  unduly  encroaching,  the  mutual  interdependence  of 
all  the  three,  and  the  possibility  of  the  pretensions  of  any  one's 
being  curbed  and  thwarted  by  the  others,  must  plainly  check 
this  tendency ;  and  so  the  proper  equilibrium  is  maintained  by 
the  impulsiveness  of  the  one  part's  being  checked  by  its  fear  of 
the  other."*  These  words,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
written  after  the  tribunate  of  Ti.  Gracchus,'  accurately  describe 
the  interplay  of  constitutional  forces  in  the  period  of  the  com- 
pleted plutocracy  and  of  the  incipient  revolution.  Controlled 
in  some  instances  by  self-satisfaction  and  the  spirit  of  repose 
and  in  others  by  greed  and  arrogance,  the  dominant  institutions 
of  government  tended  in  the  one  case  to  sluggishness  and  decay, 
in  the  other  to  violence ;  whereas  the  harmony  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  its  equivalent  the  soundness  of  Roman  character,  like  a 
central  sun,  held  the  various  institutions  in  the  main  to  their 
respective  orbits,  compelling  each  to  attend  to  its  appropriate 

»  Plat  7i.  Graech,  8. 

«  Polyb.  Ti.  18.  5-8  (Shuckburgh'i  rendering). 

*The  main  part  of  his  history  was  composed  before  the  third  war  with  Carthage; 
Christ,  W.,  Cesch,  d,grieek,  Litieratur  (4th  ed.  1905),  585;  Cuntz,  O.,  Pofybius  und 
tein  IVerk  ( 1902),  82.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  certain  parts  were  inserted 
after  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
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function.  No  retrospect  of  the  Gracchan  troubles  induced  the 
great  historian  to  revise  the  view  here  expressed;  for  with  his 
boundless  faith  in  Rome  he  could  never  doubt  that  her  constitu- 
tion contained  the  cure  of  every  evil  which  new  conditions 
should  breed  within  the  state.* 

Schulze,  C.  F.,  Volksversammlungen  der  Rdmer^  loo-io ;  Peter,  C,  Epo- 
chen  der  Verfassungsgesch,  der  rom,  RepubU^y  1 18-140  (on  the  general  diar- 
acter  of  the  period)  ;  Ihne,  W.,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  vi ;  Long,  G.,  Decline 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  I.  chs.  v,  vii,  viii ;  Mommsen,  Th.,  History  of  Rowu^ 
bk.  Ill,  ch.  xi ;  Rom,  Staatsrecht,  see  index  s.  the  various  laws ;  Lange,  L., 
R6m,  Aliertiimery  ii.  1 16-351,  and  see  index  s.  the  various  laws;  De  legibms 
Aelia  et  Fufia  commentatiOy  in  Kleine  Schriften,  i.  274-341 ;  Neumann,  C, 
Geschichie  Roms,  I.  ch.  i;  Nitzsch,  K.  W.,  Die  Gracchen  und  ihre  nacksten 
Vorganger,  bks.  i,  ii ;  Willems,  Droit  public  Romainy  178  ff. ;  Mispoulet,  J.  B., 
Les  institutions  polUiques  des  Romains,  I.  220  ff. ;  Hallajrs,  A.,  Les  cornices  k 
Rome,  67  f. ;  Maranca,  77  tribunato  delta  piebe  dalta  lex  Hortensia  atta  lex 
Cornelia;  Amdts,  Die  lex  Maenia  de  date  vom  Jahr  der  Stadt  Rom  3^,  in 
Zeitschr.  f  Rechtsgesch.  vii  (1868).  1-44;  Voigt,  M.,  Die  lex  Maenia  de  doU 
vom  Jahre  56S  der  Stadt ;  Die  lex  Fabia  de  piagiarOs,  in  VerhdL  d,  sacks. 
Gesellsch,  d,  IViss,  xxxvii  (1885).  319-345;  Savigny,  F.  C.  von,  Lex  Cmcia 
de  donis  et  muneribus,  in  Vermischte  Schriftenj  i.  3 1 5-85 ;  Ueber  die  lex  VocomOy 
ibid.  i.  407-46 ;  Schutz  der  Minderjahrigen  und  die  lex  Plaetorioj  ibid.  u. 
321-95 ;  Garofalo,  F.  P.,  Lex  Cincia  de  donis  et  muneribusy  in  BulL  delP  ist, 
di  diritt,  Rom,  xv  (1903).  310-2 ;  Krliger,  P.  and  Mommsen,  Th.,  Anecdeion 
Ltvianum,  in  Hermes,  iv  (1870).  371-6;  Babelon,  E.,  Monnaies  de  la  ripu- 
blique  Rom,  i.  37-69 ;  Hill,  G.  F.,  Greek  and  Roman  Coins,  44  ff. ;  Haeberiio, 
E.  J.,  Del pii^  antico  sistema  monetario  presso  i  Romani,  V,  in  Rivista  ItaUama 
numisniatica  e  scienze  affini,  xix  (1906).  611-46;  Cunz,  O.,  Polybius  und 
sein  Werk ;  Pais,  E.,  Z.'  elezione  del pontefice  massimo  Romano  per  mezzo  deUe 
xvn  tribi$;  articles  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  \,  576-80:  L.  Aimilius 
Paullus  (Klebs)  ;  ii.  2728  f. :  Baebius  (idem)  ;  iii.  2738-55 :  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  (Mlinzer) ;  iv.  11 12-38:  Consul  (KUbler).  Grenfell,  B.  P.,  and 
Hunt,  A.  S.,  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  iv  (1904).  90-116  for  the  newly  discovered 
epitome  of  Livy,  including  text  and  commentary.  The  lost  books  xlviii-Iv, 
covering  the  years  150-137,  are  represented.  See  also  Komemann,  E.,  Die 
neue  Livius-Epitome  aus  Oxyrhynchus,  in  Beitr,  zur  alt,  Gesch,  Beibeft  ii 
(1904);  Sanders,  H.  A.,  The  Oxyrhynchus  Epitome  of  Livy,  in  Trans,  of  the 
Am,  Philol,  Assoc,  xxxvi  (1905).  5-31,  and  a  brief  notice  by  Liebenam,  W., 
m/ahresb,  d.  Geschichtswiss,  xxvii  (1904).  124  f. 

^  It  is  true  that  the  Gracchan  trouble  opened  his  eyes  to  some  of  the  defects  in 
the  constitution  ;  but  the  aristocratic  recovery  after  the  tribunate  of  Tiberius  (aod 
perhaps  after  that  of  Gaius)  confirmed  his  belief  in  the  fundamental  soundness  tod 
in  the  recuperative  power  of  the  state. 
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From  the  Gracchi  to  Sulia 

134-82 

I.    The  Gracchi 
134-122 

The  work  of  agrarian  reform,  after  the  feeble  attempt  of 
Laelius,^  was  taken  up  in  a  more  determined  spirit  by  Ti.  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  who  early  in  his  tribunate,  upon  which  he 
entered  December  10,  134,  promulgated  his  famous  lex  agraria. 
It  was  a  repetition,  with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of 
those  articles  of  the  Licinian-Sextian  statute  which  related  to 
the  same  subject.  The  last  instance  of  the  prosecution  of  tres- 
passers against  the  earlier  law  given  in  our  imperfect  records 
belongs  to  193,*  and  it  must  still  have  been  in  force  in  167  when 
Cato^  recited  its  terms  in  his  '' Oration  in  behalf  of  the  Rho- 
dians."  Probably  about  the  time  of  Flaminius  the  agrarian  pro- 
visions of  this  statute  were  renewed  with  the  addition  of  articles, 
(a)  providing  that  a  specified  proportion  of  free  laborers  should 
be  employed  on  public  lands  held  in  possession,  (b)  requiring 
holders  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  law,  (c)  increasing  the 
penalty  for  violations.* 

Tiberius  had  matured  his  plan  before  entering  office.   Assisted 

» P.  360  f. 

*  LiTy  xxxT.  la  12:  "Multot  pecuariot  damnanint"  In  Liry  xxxiv.  4.  9  Cato 
while  speaking  in  defence  of  the  Oppian  law,  in  195,  a  represented  as  mentioning 
the  article  which  established  the  limit  of  five  hundred  iogera. 

*  Or^.  ▼.  5. 

*  These  are  provisions  of  an  agrarian  law  passed  before  the  tribunate  of  XL 
Gracchus  (App.  B,  C,  i.  8.  33  f.)  but  not  expressly  referred  to  Licinius  and  Sextius 
in  any  ancient  source.  The  first  article  seems  to  assume  a  greater  development  uf 
slavery  than  could  be  true  of  the  year  367,  and  the  second  would  belong  more  nat- 
urally to  a  repetition  than  to  the  original  enactment;  p.  296,  n.  4,  334,  n.  I. 

363 
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by  experienced  friends,  among  whom  were  P.  Lidnius  Crassos, 
P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  most  eminent  jurist  of  his  generation, 
consul  designate  for  133,  and  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  his 
father-in-lawy  he  expressed  the  articles  of  his  rogation  in  the 
most  careful  terms  and  with  especial  regard  for  vested  interests.^ 
Its  chief  provisions  were — 

(i)  No  one  shall  hold  more  than  five  hundred  iugera  of  the 
public  land,  excepting  that  in  case  the  holder  has  sons  he  may 
occupy  an  additional  two  hundred  and  fifty  iugera  for  each  at 
two  sons.' 

(2)  The  occupier  shall  receive  compensation  for  improve- 
ments on  the  lands  which  the  law  compeb  him  to  surrender.' 

(3)  The  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  iugera  retained  by 
the  occupier  shall  be  granted  to  him  by  the  state  in  perpetuity 
and  free  from  all  dues.^ 

(4)  The  lands  thus  accruing  to  the  state  shall  be  divided 
among  the  needy'  in  lots,  the  maximal  size  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  set  at  thirty  iugera/  to  be  held  not  as  private 
property  but  as  permanent,  heritable  leaseholds  inalienable  and 
subject  to  a  specified  rent.^  The  Latins  and  Italians  are  to  be 
included  among  the  beneficiaries  of  this  provision.' 

^  Plat  TV.  Gracck.  9. 

*  App.  B,  C.  i.  9.  37  and  11.  46  states  that  an  additional  two  hundred  and  fifty 
iugera  were  allowed  for  each  son,  and  Liry,  ep.  Iviii,  sets  the  manmum  at  a  thousand 
iugera.  Combining  the  two  sources,  we  reach  the  probable  result  given  in  the  text; 
cf.  also  (Aurel.  Vict.)  Fir.  /i/.  64.  3;  Siculus  Flacc.  p.  136.  10  (CC  is  a  corruption 
of  00).  See  Herzog,  Horn,  Siaatsverf,  L  450^  n.  3;  Greenidge,  HisL  of  Romt^  i. 
114;  Mommsen,  in  CIL,  i.  p.  87. 

*  Plut.  TV.  Graeck,  9;  cf.  Greenidge,  ibid, 

*  App.  B,  C.\,i  I.  46.  It  is  not  stated  that  these  loti  should  become  private 
property.  Appian  mentions  this  article  as  the  only  compensation  for  improvements 
on  the  lands  surrendered.  The  fact  that  article  2  was  withdrawn  from  the  bill 
before  it  became  a  law  may  account  for  its  omission  from  this  source. 

*  Plut.  Ti,  Graeck,  9;  App.  B.  C  L  II. 

*  CIL,  i.  200.  14 :  **  Sei  quis  .  .  .  agri  iugra  non  amplius  xxx  possidebit 
habebitve."  In  all  probability  this  specification  came  originally  from  the  Sem- 
pronian  law. 

T  Mommsen,  in  CIL,  L  p.  88;  Plut.  TV.  Graeck.  9;  App.  B.  C,  L  27.  121; 
Weber,  Rdm,  Agrargesck*  151. 

*  This  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  a  speech  of  Tiberius  quoted  by  App.  B.  C 
1*  9-  35;  cf.  II.  43;  Plut  TV.  Graeck,  9.  The  Lex  Agr.  of  ill  {CIL,  i.  200.  21) 
refers  to  assignments  made  by  C  Gracchus  to  Latins  and  allies  as  compensation  for 
public  lands  surrendered  by  them  to  the  government  for  colonial  purposes;  cf.  {  31. 
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(j)  Certain  specified  parts  of  the  public  domain  shall  not  be 
subject  to  assignment  —  the  same  parts  which  are  afterward 
reserved  from  assignment  by  the  agrarian  law  of  1 1 1  :^ 

a.  Land  granted  by  law  or  by  a  senatorial  decree  to  a 
colony,  a  municiplum,  or  a  Latin  town,  with  the  exception  of 
any  tracts  of  such  land  which  this  law  may  expressly  order  to 
be  sold,  assigned,  or  restored.*  Public  domain  granted  by  a 
lex  or  a  senatus  consultum  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  same,  but 
the  modification  of  a  treaty  requires  the  consent  of  both 
parties,* 

b*  Thetrientabula  —  portions  of  public  land  granted  by  the 
government  for  a  quit  rent  to  its  creditors  as  security  for  any 
part  of  a  loan** 

c.  The  ager  compascuus  —  public  land  on  which  a  specified 
group  of  neighbors  have  a  right  to  pasture  free  of  charge  ten 
large  domestic  animals  —  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses — ^and 
a  fixed  number  of  small  animals,  unknown  to  us  on  account  of  a 
lacuna  in  the  inscription  but  most  probably  fifty.*  As  the  unit 
was  doubtless  the  individual,  much  of  the  land  of  this  descrip- 
tion must  have  remained  undivided.^ 

d.  Public  roads  J 

e.  Other  portions  of  the  public  domain  specificaUy  desig- 

Doubtlcn  m  mmximr  provbioii  wai  incladed  in  the  itmlute  of  Tiberius,  AUhoogti 
viritim  ucignmeiits  lud  hitherto  benefited  citiz«DS  only,  latins  and  IlAlisns  bid  bcca 
lifinitted  to  LatiD  ccloniea  founded  hy  Rome;   Meyer,  Geuk.  d,  Grai-fA.  ^t. 

^  CU  Z/hJt  AgTs.  Id  C/Lt  i«  200,  6 :  **  Extra  fum  agrmm^  qui  og«r  tjc  lege  plebive 
•cit^h  quod  C  Senspronios  TL  f.  tT(ibunus)  pl(ebei)  rog(ivit)i  exceplum  csvitum- 
que  e*t  iiei  divideretur*"  The  exceptions  nambered  from  a  to  g  in  the  tejtt  above  are 
tskefi  r?om  I  he  agrmriui  Uw  of  1 1 1.  As  these  exceptions  were  tnsde  in  the  agTm> 
riaf)  law  of  Q  Gracchtis»  it  is  here  sttomed  thil  they  were  made  previously  by 
Tiberiiit. 

>  Its  A^,  la  CiL  i  aock  51  t%  cr.  Ck*  Ltg.  4fr.  L  4.  to;  iL  ix.  58  (Uad  held 
timilsrly  in  Africm).  *  Cf.  Mommien,  in  CIL^  x,  p.  901 

^  In  the  eaftiest  airmngeinent  of  the  kind  the  part  was  one  third,  as  the  name 
todtcatcs-  Li^  xxxi*  '3-9;  €IL.  L  isx>.  31  t;  cf*  Gteenidgef  Hi$i.  &f  R^me^  i.  liyt 
Weber»  i?lm.  Agrar^uk,  14^51*  The  word  it  derived  from  trientare,  as  stabulum 
Crom  ttmre;   Mommsen,  In  C/L-  L  p*  9a 

*  Cll^  i,  20a  14;  cf,  35  f.  See  Momuisen't  commenl,  p.  f  i ;  Frontin.  C^mir,  p. 
l%%  HTgin.  r*W.  Agr,  p,  Il6u  ajs  Um,  C$mH.  p*  »>l.  13;  Siculux  FTacc.  p,  157 j 
Weber,  A^jpi.  Agrargtttk.  I30  f. 

*  Volgt«  in  A^kdL  iMth*.  GeseiiSfk,  d,  PFin,  x  ( tSS8)>  23^;  Greenid^,  NM  ^/ 
^^trn^t  L  1 15.  f  CIL.  ibid.  A 
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nated  as  exempt  from  distribution,  including  the  Campanian 
lands,  which  are  leased  out  by  the  censors.^ 

f.  Certain  pasture  lands  let  out  to  any  who  wish  to  feed 
their  live  stock  thereon,  who  pay  a  tax  (scriptura)  for  the 
privilege.* 

(6)  The  distribution  of  the  lands  shall  be  effected  by  a  stand- 
ing magistracy  elected  annually  by  the  tribes' — the  triumviri 
agris  dandis  adsignandis.^ 

(7)  As  all  available  public  land  is  to  be  utilized  in  the 
various  ways  described  above,  and  as  the  holders  of  lands  once 
public  are  to  be  guaranteed  in  their  possession,  further  occupa- 
tion of  land  is  thereby  precluded.*^ 

Afterward  as  Tiberius  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
optimates  to  his  measure,  he  withdrew  the  second  article  and 
proposed  to  eject  illegal  holders  without  compensation.*  When 
the  nobles  induced  Octavius,  a  colleague  in  the  tribunate,  to 
veto  the  bill,  Tiberius  had  him  deposed  by  a  vote  of  the  tribes, 
and  then  passed  the  agrarian  law  without  further  opposition, 
unauthorized  however  by  the  senate.^  The  triumviri  elected 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  distribution  were  the  author  of 
the  law,  his  brother  Gains,  and  his  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher.®  As  the  election  of  these  persons  was  a  violation  of 
the  Licinian  and  Aebutian  plebiscites,®  a  dispensation  was  prob- 
ably granted  by  vote  of  the  people.  ^^  When  the  commission 
found  itself  hampered  by  legal  inability  to  distinguish  between 

1  C/Z.  200.  1,4,  6,  13,  22;  cf.  Cic.  Leg.  Agr,  i.  7.  21;  ii.  29.  81;  AtL  i.  19,  4; 
Mommsen,  in  CIL,  i.  p.  91;  Greenidge,  ibid.  112  f. 

*  CIL,  ibid.  24-6;  Voigt,  ibid.  227.  The  classiBcation  of  public  Ismd  rcscnred 
from  distribution  by  the  agrarian  law  of  1 1 1  is  that  of  Mommsen,  in  67Z.  L  p.  90  L 

*  Cic.  I^g,  Agr,  ii.  12.  31;  App.  B,  C,  i.  9.  37;   Livy,  cp.  Iviii. 

*  They  are  so  called  in  L.ex  Lai,  Bant,  15,  in  CIL,  L  197;  Lex  Rep,  13,  16,  22, 
ibid.  198;   Lex  Agr,  16,  ibid.  200. 

*  I^x  Agr,  in  CIL,  i.  200.  13  f.,  17,  21-3;  Cic.  Att,  i.  19.  4;  Mommsen,  in  CIL, 
i.  p.  87.  Illegal  occupations  alone  are  thereafter  mentioned;  Cic.  Or  at,  iL  70.  284; 
App.  B,  C,  i.  36.  162. 

*  Plut.  TV.  Gracch,  lO;  cf.  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Borne,  \,  121;  Strachsm-Daridson's 
explanation  {Appian^  p.  13)  seems  to  be  incorrect. 

7  Livy,  ep.  Iviii;  Plut.  Ti,  Gracch,  10-3;  App.  B,  C,  i.  12  f.;  Cic.  N,  D,  i  38. 
106. 

■  Livy,  ep.  Iviii;  App.  B,  C,  i.  13.  55;  Veil.  ii.  2.  3;  Flor.  ii.  2.  6. 

*  P.  347  f.  w  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  iii.  13. 
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public  and  private  land,  Tiberius  carried  a  second  agrarian  law 
which  invested  the  triumviri  with  the  necessary  judicial  power 
for  determining  what  land  was  public  and  what  private.*  It  was 
hy  virtue  of  this  second  enactment  that  the  word  iudicandis  was 
introduced  into  the  phrase  descriptive  of  their  functions  —  "  iudi- 
candis adsignandis '*  or  '*dandis  adslgnandis  iudicandis/'^  In 
the  year  129,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  election  to  this  office, 
Publius  Scipio  Aemilianus  brought  about  the  transfer  of  the 
judicial  function  to  the  consuls.  Appian,®  our  sole  authority 
for  the  latter  act,  speaks  only  of  its  discussion  in  the  senate, 
implying  that  this  body  rather  than  the  people  passed  the  reso- 
lution. In  that  case  the  senate  must  have  annulled  the  second 
^agrarian  law  on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegally  passed ;  for  in 
no  other  way  could  it  set  aside  a  comitial  statute.*  Some  land, 
already  delimited,  may  still  have  been  subject  to  distribution ; 
but  as  the  consuls  avoided  the  disagreeable  function  received 
from  the  commissioners,  the  work  of  assignment  came  speedily 
to  an  end.  The  agrarian  law  of  TL  Gracchus  fell  thus  into 
disuse  till  it  was  revived  by  his  brother**^ 

The  deposition  of  Octavius*  requires  especial  consideration. 
In  136  the  proconsular  imperium  had  been  abrogated,  probably 
by  a  popular  vote  ^ ;  but  no  instance  of  the  abrogation  of  an 
actual  magistracy  had  thus  far  occurred  Most  scholars  con- 
sider the  act  unconstitutional^  It  did  indeed  involve  a  sweep* 
ing  departure  from  long-established  custom  ;  but  in  favor  of  its 

*  Urf,  ep,  Iviii :  "  Ptomnl^rit  et  tttlun  legem  sgnriAiEU  qua  sibi  Utim  agruin 
psLtefjicerci,  ut  ltd  em  iriumvin  iadicsrent,  qua  publicui  ager,  qua  pdvattis  taatl" 

*  C/C  L  551-5,  583;   iiu  1024  f. 

*  ^.  C  L  19,  7S  f.  The  context  indicmCes  thai  mAppi«ji*t  opmioit  the  people  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  measure, 

*  Langc,  Jti^m.  AiL  \u  6SS  (cf.  tiL  2a)  and  Gf  eenldgCf  HuL  s/R^mtt  i  15S,  tupp«se 
^Ihout  ^dence  that  Scipio  effected  hU  object  by  mcam  of  a  law* 

*  P.  375  below*  On  the  agfarian  \aw  of  Ti,  Grace hui,  ace  further  Lon^  E^m, 
Jtif.  i  159-91;  Hcrzog,  /^dm,  Sfaainvr/.  L  445-53;  Ibne,  //isi.  */  J^^mt^  ir.  fit- 
40a;  Gfeenidge,  Hiit  of  f^omt^u  liO-zS;  Neumann,  GesfA.  ^amSt  L  156-S4* 

*  Liv]r,  ep.  Iviii;  VclL  ii,  3.  3:  '^Octario  coLlegae  pro  bono  publico  ftatiti  impe- 
fiom  ftbrognirtt";  FluL  TL  Gra^ik.  ti;  App.  B.  C  l  U;  Gc*  Z<f*  lU,  10.  24;  Dio 
Cm.  Frag.  8j.  4-  '  P.  360. 

*  Ct  l^nge,  Mm,  Alt.  iti*  li:  Ihnc^Ifitt  tf/?0mt*  \r,  80,  395;  Long,  /^&m,  ^^, 
i  1S5  C  Greenidge,  //uL  0/ R^mf^  i.  ttS*7t  and  F«^hlmann,  in  Sih^.  d.  iaytr,  AMad, 
1907.  465  fl.,  contend  for  its  kgatity. 
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legality  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  powers  ever 
possessed  by  the  assembly  are  known  to  have  been  acquired  in 
the  way  in  which  Tiberius  was  attempting  to  establish  for  it  the 
right  to  remove  from  office  —  by  precedent  rather  than  by  law. 
A  statute  of  the  Twelve  Tables  declared  that  whatever  the  peo- 
ple voted  last  should  be  law  and  valid  ^ ;  and  through  the  ages 
preceding  the  Gracchi  they  had  often  applied  this  principle  to 
the  extension  of  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  senate  and 
magistrates.  They  were  sovereign ;  and  if  they  chose  to  intro- 
duce the  custom  of  deposing  a  magistrate  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  betrayer  of  their  dearest  interests,  they  had  the  legal 
right  The  wisdom  of  the  proceeding  may  be  questioned,  but 
he  who  has  followed  the  history  of  the  assemblies  thus  far  must 
regard  the  measure  as  merely  one  of  the  many  steps  by  which 
the  people  advanced  toward  the  realization  of  their  sovereignty. 
Tiberius  attempted  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  securing 
his  election  to  the  tribunate.  His  motive  was  not  a  purely 
selfish  desire  to  save  his  life ;  it  required  no  superhuman  wis- 
dom to  discover  that  his  downfall  would  mean  the  collapse  of 
the  gfreat  reform  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  The  continued 
ascendancy  of  a  popular  champion  necessarily  involved  the  over- 
throw of  the  senatorial  government.  This  idea,  which  he  now 
clearly  grasped,  found  expression  in  his  new  political  platform, 
(i)  to  shorten  the  period  of  military  service,  (2)  by  means  of  a 
law  of  appeal  to  vest  the  supreme  jurisdiction  solely  in  the  peo- 
ple, so  as  to  deprive  the  senate  of  its  extra-constitutional  judicial 
power,*  (3)  to  give  the  equites  equal  representation  with  the 
senators  in  the  juries,  or  possibly  as  Dio  Cassius  states,  to 
transfer  the  courts  from  the  senate  to  the  knights.'  When 
the  day  of  election  came,  his  peasant  supporters  were  busy 
with  their  harvests,  and  his  platform  did  not  strongly  appeal 
to  the  city  plebs,  on  whom  he  had  chiefly  to  rely  for  votes. 
Had  the  people  insisted,  as  they  twice  did  in  favor  of  Scipio,* 
they  would  have  prevailed  either  with  or  without  an  act  of  dis- 

^  P.  233  f.  «  p.  255. 

•  Plut.  Ti,  GraecK  i6;  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  83.  7.  These  sources  are  obscure  and 
somewhat  inconsistent.  The  proposals  of  Tiberius  can,  better  than  in  any  other 
way  though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  be  inferred  from  the  laws  of  his  brother. 

*  P.  360. 
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pensation  passed  by  the  senate  or  by  themselves ' ;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  bis  supporters  rather  than  any  illegality  in  the  proceeding 
proved  his  ruin.  To  free  the  future  reformer  from  this  Umita* 
tion,  however,  a  rogation  of  C  Papirius  Carbo,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  13 1^  proposed  that  a  tribune  should  be  eligible  to  reelec- 
tion as  many  times  as  he  chose  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 
This  rogation  failed';  but  before  the  tribunate  of  C»  Gracchus, 
123^  "a  certain  law  had  already  been  enacted,"  as  Appian* 
obscurely  informs  usp  '*that  if  a  tribune  should  be  wanting  on 
the  announcement  (of  the  votes),  the  people  might  elect  one 
from  the  whole  body  of  citizens/*  The  statute^  which  Appian 
has  evidently  failed  to  understand  clearly,  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided that  if  the  returns  showed  the  election  of  only  nine 
tribunes  from  the  candidates  proposed,  the  people  could  pro- 

fceed  to  elect  a  tenth  from  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  including 
le  existing  tribunician  college ;  or  equivalently,  if  for  the  tenth 

'place  the  tribes  cast  a  majority  of  votes  for  one  who  was  not  a 
candidate,  he  would  be  considered  legally  elected**  The  object 
was  to  enable  the  people  to  continue  in  office  an  especially  popu« 
lar  tribune,  and  was  therefore  a  notable  stride  in  the  direction 
of  monarchy. 

Papirius  was  more  successful  with  his  lex  tabeilariaf  which 
extended  the  ballot  to  legislation,  131,*  Trials  of  perduelUo 
alone  retained  the  oral  vote.  Doubtless  this  improvement 
greatly  strengthened  the  rising   popular    party.     A  plebiscite 

^  B.  C  i,  3t«  90 :  Kai  yAp  ri%  ifdq  wh^t  KtK^pvra  tt  i-^fimfix^*  irBim  rah  rmpay- 
YcXIiutp  tA»  ^n/i&w  H  wdtrtaw  Ht*\iyfv9tn.  White  tr»iul(ttcfl,  **  For  in  cases  wbere 
thttt  was  not  a  iufficient  nuEnber  of  cabdidatdi  Ibe  law  autharties  the  people  la 
I'Choaie  from  the  whole  number  then  in  office  '*  ;  and  tchobrt  oiuaUjr  luppose  Uiat  la 
tbe  6m  daase  reference  it  io  candidates.  But  if  tributiui,  the  equii^alent  of  I4m4^- 
jiet,  flood  to  the  law,  it  must  have  stgniiied  Inbune^  not  candidate  ;  and  in  that 
csic  w^payytXiait,  bowevei  Appian  may  have  understood  it,  muil  be  the  equivalent 
of  renutitiationibus^  "announcement!  of  Tote^" 

*  CL  ^rachan- Davidson,  Appiamf  p,  aj*  It  was  under  the  second  cootinfencf 
that  C  Grace hiis  was  reflected  tribune  without  being  a  candidate;   Pfut,  C  Grartk.  S^ 

I  The  third  time,  though  as  lome  averred  he  had  a  majority  of  Tote%  the  pr»iding 
triliuoe  dare<!  reiect  them-  ibid.  i3;  Meyer^  GtuA^  d.  Gra^dk^  ^  n.  ^  Fowler'a 
inggestton  {Emg,  HiiL  Riv.  if%.  3 1 7)  that  the  law  permtlted  bnt  one  re£lectaoii  of 
An  IndtriduaJ  is  on  the  whole  unlikely, 

*  Cic*  L^.  vx.  16.  i%\  HerjEog,  R^m,  Siaa^vtrff  1461;  Grecfudge,  Hist^  ^/Jt^m^t 
L  161  I 
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passed  about  129,  requiring  a  knight  on  entering  the  senate  to 
sell  his  public  horse,  deprived  the  senators  of  their  votes  in 
the  eighteen  centuries,  and  completed  the  separation  of  the  gov- 
erning aristocracy  from  the  commercial  class  begun  by  the 
Claudian  statute  of  219.^ 

At  some  unknown  time  before  the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus  a 
plebiscite  of  M.  Junius  modified  the  lex  Calpumia  concerning 
extortion,^  in  what  way  we  are  not  informed.  The  act  is  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  attributed  to  M.  Junius  Pennus,  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  in  126.'  If  the  Junian  lex  repetundarum  was 
indeed  his  work,  it  could  have  been  dictated  by  no  sympathy 
with  the  unprivileged  classes,  for  it  was  this  Junius  whose 
plebiscite  ordered  the  expukion  of  all  aliens  from  Rome  —  a 
measure  which  Cicero  condemns  as  inhuman.^  The  act  last 
mentioned  was  the  response  of  the  senate  and  rabble  to  the 
effort  of  the  more  enlightened  Romans  to  grant  the  citizenship 
to  the  Latins  and  Italians.  The  new  idea  was  embodied  in  a 
rogation  of  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  consul  in  125,  which  offered  the 
citizenship,  or  as  an  alternative  the  right  of  appeal,  to  the  Ital- 
ians, with  the  purpose  of  buying  off  their  opposition  to  the 
Sempronian  agrarian  law ;  but  the  measure  was  so  vehemently 
opposed  in  the  senate  that  the  author  withdrew  it.^  The  idea 
however  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  reformers  till  it  was  finally 
realized. 

Ten  years  after  the  tribunate  of  Ti.  Gracchus  his  brother 
Gaius  entered  upon  the  same  office.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  decennium  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  had  made  vari- 

^  The  measure  was  being  agitated  at  the  time  to  which  Cicero  referred  the  dia- 
logue On  the  Republic ^  iv.  2;  cf.  Q.  Cic.  Petit.  Cons,  8.  33;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  iL 
657;   iii.  25.     On  the  Claudian  law,  see  p.  335  above. 

»  P.  358. 

•  Lex  Acil.  Rep,  23,  74,  in  CIL,  i.  198;  Zumpt,  in  Abhdl.  d.  Akad,  zu  Berlin, 
1845.  '~7°»  475-5 '5  J  LangCf  Ro^-  Alt.  ii.  664;  iii.  26;  Greenidge,  Leg.  Proeed. 
420;  Hist,  of  Rome,  \.  135,  211.  The  Latin  Lex  Bantina  (C7Z.  i.  197),  identified  by 
some  with  the  Lex  lunia,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus; 
P-  379. 

*  Cic.  Off.  iii.  II.  47;  Brut.  28.  109;  Fest.  286.  10 ;  Long,  Rom.  Rep.  t  237  f.; 
Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  166  f. 

5  App.  B.  C,  i.  21,34.  152;  Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  i;  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iv.  418-21; 
Long,  ibid.  241;  H^ruog,  Rom,  Staatsverf.  \.  ^62\  Greenidge,  ibid.  167  ff.;  Meyer, 
Gesch,  d,  Gracch.  93;   Fowler,  in  Eng.  Hist,  Rev,  xx.  422. 
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ous  proposals  but  had  accomplished  little*  The  agrarian  law 
was  stiU  nommally  in  force,  though  its  executtoti  was  effectually 
blocked.  The  plan  of  extending  the  franchise  had  found  its 
most  bitter  opponents  in  the  men  of  the  street,  on  whom  the 
tribunes  bad  chiefly  to  depend.  The  ballot  in  legislation,  th& 
possibility  of  continuous  reelection  to  the  tribunate,  and  the  in- 
crease of  discontent  with  the  plutocracy  were  the  only  gains. 
Extraordinary  progress  was  now  to  be  made  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  great  creative  statesman*  The  chronological  succes- 
sion of  his  comitial  enactments  cannot  be  determined  with 
absolute  certainty*  We  do  not  in  every  instance  know  whether 
a  given  proposal  was  carried  in  his  first  or  second  year.  This 
much,  howeveri  is  clear,  that  most  of  his  measures  belong  to  125 
and  to  the  early  part  of  122,  The  execution  of  the  laws,  Includ- 
ing the  seventy  days'  journey  to  Carthage,^  consumed  much 
of  the  second  year,  and  after  his  defeat  for  the  third  term  — 
about  July^  122  —  he  carried  no  more  plebiscites,^  Among  his 
first  thoughts  was  that  of  strengthening  the  legality  of  the 
deposition  of  Octavius*  by  a  rogation  which  provided  that  a 
person  so  deposed  should  thereby  be  debarred  forever  from 
office.  He  probably  meant  it  more  as  an  enunciation  of  a  prin- 
ciple than  as  a  legislative  project  The  measure  was  never 
offered  to  vote,  hut  was  withdrawn,  we  are  told,  at  the  request 
of  his  mother.*  Far  more  serious,  and  of  lasting  importance, 
was  his  lex  de  provocatlonei  which,  carrying  into  effect  the  idea 
of  his  brother,^  forbade  the  establishment  of  a  special  court  or 
the  placing  of  the  state  under  martial  law  without  an  act  of  the 
people.^  Further  judicial  legislation  was  postponed  in  the 
interest  of  more  pressing  matters. 

^  In  Much,  April,  Knd  Msf,  tccordlng  to  Kornemann,  GtuA,  d,  Gra€(k^  44. 

*  Oil  the  order  of  hii  €ii*ctinemit  »cc  Lange,  Rom.  Alt,  iii.  j3;  Greedidget  HiMt. 
^  ^^mtf  ].  210;  Herxogi  Rdm*  Siaain^^r/,  L  466;  Me^er^  GtSfk^  4*  Grac^k^  95,  n. 
4i  Komeiiiaiiit,  Gtstk,  d,  Gra^tM*  41  ff. ;  Fowler,  in  Eftf.  HuL  Rtv*  xx.  (1905), 
116  01  Meyer  calU  mitention  to  the  fuct  tluit  while  Appian^  BX,  L  21  f.,  itttet  the 
eEmctments  in  iuhstmni tally  correct  order,  be  wrongly  identihei  the  date  of  reElectioB 
—- midsummer  113  —  with  the  date  of  entrance  upon  his  ftecond  tenn  — December 
i€^  i^j^in  this  waj  poahing  forward  into  the  second  year  a  hirgt  group  of  enact* 
mcata  which  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  hii  5n4  term.  *  P>  367. 

*  niU,  C  Gr^€€h,  4;  DIchL  xxxt.  25,  a;  Fe«t  cp.  a  J  (abacti);  Lange,  R^m.  AlL 
IL  655;  ilL  JO  f.;  GreenMge,  HuL  «/ Romi^  i.  302.  *  P.  j^ 

*  P.  155  t    f^t  the  comitial  interdict  agaioil  FopiUiiii,  lee  p»  156^ 
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While  colonization  and  the  assignment  of  land  individually  to 
citizens,  which  Gains  planned  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  will  soon 
be  noticed,  were  to  provide  for  the  agricultural  population  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  while  the  nobles  and  knights  continued 
to  reap  an  unfailing  harvest  of  wealth  in  the  administration  of 
the  provinces,  the  democratic  reformer  could  think  it  only  just 
and  expedient  to  subsidize  the  populace  of  the  capital.  The 
artificial  growth  of  Rome  as  a  political  centre,  with  no  sound 
economic  basis  but  with  a  most  unfavorable  geographical  situa- 
tion, rendered  the  problem  of  living  difficult  for  the  masses  even 
in  time  of  prosperity ;  and  recently  circumstances  had  so  dimin- 
ished the  grain  supply  that  relief  from  the  government  seemed 
the  only  resource  against  threatening  famine.^  Before  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi  on  occasions  of  especial  scarcity  or  of  especial 
plenty  the  state  had  sold  grain  at  a  reduced  rate;  and  the 
aediles,  we  know  not  how  often,  had  made  similar  reductions  at 
their  own  expense.'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  individual 
nobles  in  a  private  capacity  often  distributed  free  or  cheap  grain 
among  the  poor  to  secure  their  support  in  elections.  Attached 
by  such  means  to  the  nobles  and  the  senate,  the  rabble  had  been 
in  the  main  conservative.  There  was  a  certain  degree  of  justice 
in  giving  the  populace  a  share  in  the  profits  of  empire  and  some 
wisdom  in  substituting  system  for  the  existing  irregularity.  A 
political  result,  we  may  also  say  aim,  of  the  frumentarian 
plebiscite  of  Gaius  was  to  disattach  the  city  populace  from  its 
conservative  moorings  and  to  enlist  it  in  the  service  of  reform. 
His  measure,  the  first  frumentarian  law  in  Roman  history,  pro- 
vided for  the  monthly  sale  to  every  citizen  who  applied  for  it— 
practically  to  those  only  who  resided  in  or  near  Rome  —  of  a 
fixed  number  of  modii  of  wheat  at  six  and  a  third  asses  a  modius,* 
which  was  probably  about  half  the  average  market  price.  The 
law  won  for  him  the  good  will  of  the  populace,*  but  his  oppo- 
nents complained  that  it  depleted  the  treasury  and  excited  the 

^  Cf.  Grcenidge,  HisL  of  Rome ^  i.  204  f. ;  Fowler,  Eng,  Hist,  Rev,  xx.  r^ 

^  Humbert,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  DicL  ii.  1346.  For  examples,  see  Marqnardt. 
Rom,  Staatsv,  ii.  114,  and  especially,  Oliver,  Roman  Economic  Conditions,  61  ff. 

«Livy,  ep.  be;  App.  B,  C,  i.  21.  89;  Schol.  Bob.  303;  VclL  ii.  6.  3;  Plot 
C.  Gracch,  5. 

*  App.  ibid.  §  90 ;  Diod.  xxxv.  25;   Cic.  Sest,  48.  103. 
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mob  to  seditions.^  It  set  an  example  for  further  reductions  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  Hence  notwithstanding  some  good 
features  the  effect  of  the  law  was  pernicious,  as  it  tended  to 
increase  the  number  of  idlers,  to  make  the  populace  improvi- 
dent, and  to  encourage  demagogism.  It  must  be  said,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  had  Gaius  lived  to  carry  out  his  wide 
scheme  of  colonization,  he  would  have  so  relieved  the  capital 
of  its  semi-pauper  population  as  to  render  frumentatioas  un- 
necessary, whereupon  the  law  would  naturally  have  been 
repealed.* 

After  providing  in  the  frumentarian  act  an  expedient  which, 
we  may  believe,  he  looked  upon  as  temporary,  he  resumed  the 
work  of  construction '  by  reviving  his  brother's  agrarian  law.* 
The  continuance  of  the  assignations  as  long  as  there  remained 
any  public  land  that  could  be  distributed  was  a  most  essential 
clement  of  his  plan.  Among  the  articles  retained  were  those 
which  subjected  the  holders  of  assigned  lots  to  a  tax*  and  ex- 
empted from  distribution  the  Campanian  territory  not  set  apart 
for  his  colony  at  Capua,*  as  well  as  various  other  lands  excepted 
both  by  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  and  by  that  of  1 11 J  Doubt- 
less it  also  reinvested  the  three  commissioners  with  judicial 
power,  without  which  they  could  accomplish  nothing.  Through 
this  agrarian  law,  or  possibly  through  a  subsequent  lex  viaria, 
the  triumviri  were  empowered  to  build  roads  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  new  peasantry,*  Though  introducing  no  new 
principle,*  his  lex  agraria  was  not  a  simple  reaffirmation  of  his 
brother's  law  with  amendments  and  additions;  but  '*a  com  pre* 
benstve  statute,  so  completely  covering  the  ground  of  the  earlier 
Sempronian  law  that  later  legislation  cites  the  law  of  Gaius,  not 


'  Cie.  ^  a  at*  77;  Tme.  iiL  aa  4S;  Diod,  ibid;  Oroa.  v^  la.  4i  cf.  Long,  Itam, 
M^.  i  ^61-3;  Gfcenidge,  Hisi,  ef  Romw^  i.  203-7. 

•The  view  here  offered  w«s  suggested  in  Bourord,  Ifisi^rjf  tfEamf  (1901),  156. 
It  is  presented  in  gremter  deuU  hy  Fowler,  in  £rt^.  IlUt  J^ev.  xi  ^1905/^  231  ff. 

■  Begun  by  bi»  lei  de  pfoyocatione  ;  p*  37 1 » 

•  HftC^d  before  the  frumentArivi  Uw  by  Lsngei  J^'dm.  AU.  iil.  jt.  ^feyer«  Gtnk* 
d*  Gr^iik.  95,  n.  4^  %n4  KomemLnii*  C^sik.  d^  Gra^fA*  45,  hold  the  view  represented 
abcrv«  is  ibe  tcrt.  •  WoL  C  Gra^tJL  9 

•  Cll.  L  aoo,  6,  at  ,  ct  L«tige,  Mm.  Aii.  iii.  32.  '  P.  364  f^  386. 

•  App.  S.  r.  i.  23.  9S  ;  Pbit*  C.  Cracsh.  6  f .  ;  cf.  Votgt,  in  VtrhM.  tlUki. 
CtM^t^.  d.  ITiJi.  jad9  (1671).  as  K  *LJvy,  ep.  k  ,  Mommien,  in  C/L.  i  p.  SS, 
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that  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  as  the  authority  for  the  regulations 
which  had  revolutionized  the  tenure  of  the  public  land."  ^ 

These  measures  were  passed  before  the  tribunician  elections 
of  the  year,'  which  took  place  as  usual  in  midsummer.^  It  was 
his  frumentarian  law,  together  with  the  hope  aroused  by  the  long 
array  of  promulgated  measures,  which  secured  his  reelection. 
Soon  afterward,  though  still  in  123,  he  brought  before  the 
comitia  a  rogation  concerning  the  qualification  of  iudices.  As 
the  quaestiones  extraordinariae  from  the  earliest  times  were 
made  up  of  senators,  it  was  natural  that  the  standing  courts  also 
from  the  time  of  their  institution  should  be  similarly  composed.^ 
Under  such  conditions  the  judical  authority  afforded  no  effi- 
cient check  upon  maladministration;  and  this  immunity  from 
the  law,  together  with  the  temptations  to  the  misuse  of  power 
especially  in  provincial  commands,  tended  in  the  course  of  gener- 
ations to  make  of  the  senate,  with  individual  exceptions,  a  class 
of  grand  criminals.  To  remedy  this  evil  and  at  the  same  time 
to  remove  from  the  senate  the  strongest  foundation  of  its  po- 
litical power,^  TL  Sempronius  Gracchus  had  proposed  his  rog^tio 
iudiciaria  either  for  transferring  the  courts  entirely  to  the 
knights,  or  more  probably  for  making  up  the  juries  of  an  equal 
number  of  senators  and  knights.®  It  failed  to  become  a  law ; 
but  Gaius  now  took  up  the  matter,  and  after  experimenting  un- 
successfully with  one  or  two  projects,^  he  finally,  122,  carried  a 

1  Grcenidgc,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  209  ;  cf.  CIL,  i.  200,  I,  3,  4,  6,  22.  Dio  Cassias, 
Frag.  S4.  2,  intimates  that  after  the  death  of  Scipio  the  distribution  of  the  public  land 
was  renewed  with  energy.  Reference  must  accordingly  be  to  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  Gaius. 

2  Cf.  App.  B,  C.  i.  21  f.  •  App.  B.  C.  i.  14.  58. 

*  P.  358.  *  P.  345. 

®  P.  368.    The  measure  is  referred  to  as  a  lex  iudiciaria  by  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  14.  6. 

^  The  cpitomator  of  Livy,  Ix,  supposes  that  Gaius  offered  and  actually  carried  a 
measure  for  adding  six  hundred  knights  to  the  senate  with  the  understanding  that 
the  jurors  were  to  be  drawn  from  that  body  thus  enlarged;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staaisr, 
iii.  530,  n.  I.  Such  an  act,  however,  could  not  have  been  termed  a  lex  iudiciaria,  as 
it  would  have  been  concerned  simply  with  the  composition  of  the  senate.  Everything 
is  opposed  to  the  assumption  that  the  bill  in  this  form  passed  or  at  least  that  it  was 
put  into  effect.  Plutarch,  C.  Gracch,  5  f.,  seems  to  signify  that  his  law  provided  for 
an  album  of  six  hundred  jurors,  one  half  to  be  drawn  from  the  senate,  the  rest  from 
the  knights.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  with  Fowler,  in  Eng,  Hist.  Rev.  xx  (1905). 
426,  n.  16,  to  interpret  the  expression  6  Zk  rpiaxoalovi  rdp  lirir^utp  TrpocKarikt^p  a(noi\ 
Qdffi  TpiaKoalois,  xairds  Kplatis  KotviiSTUP  i^axofflup  iirolriat  (cf.  Ag,  et  CUom,  et  Grac<K 
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plebiscite  which  substituted  knights  for  senators  in  the  alba 
iudicunip*  from  which  not  only  standing  courts  but  also  special 
commissions  were  to  be  filled.^  It  is  uncertain  whether  mention 
was  made  of  equites  or  whether  the  result  was  reached  merely 
by  exclusion  and  definition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
qualifications  were  identical  with  those  described  in  the  extant 
lex  repetundarum,'  attributed  by  scholars  4o  M\  Acilius  Glabrio, 
a  colleague  of  Gaius,  and  adopted  accordingly  soon  after  the 
Sempronian  judiciary  law.  The  terms  of  the  Acilian  statute  ex- 
cluded tribunes  of  the  plebs,  quaestors,  tresviri  capitales»  military 
tribunes  of  the  first  four  legions,  tresviri  for  assigning  lands^ 
persons  who  had  fought  in  the  arena  for  pay  or  had  been 
condemned  by  a  quaestio  or  by  the  people.  It  excluded  further 
all  under  thirty  or  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  all  who  had  their 
domicile  more  than  a  mile  from  Rome^  the  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons  of  those  who  held  the  offices  above  enumerated, 
senators,  and  their  fathers,  brothers  and  sons,  as  well  as  persons 
living  beyond  the  sea,  A  part  of  the  statute  missing  from  the 
inscription  may  have  contained  a  minimal  property  qualification, 
which  could  have  been  no  other  than  four  hundred  thousand 
sesterces;  or  it  may  have  restricted  jury  service  to  those  who 
'* possess  a  public  horse/'*  According  to  Plutarch  Gaius  was 
allowed  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  jurors.  Had  he  remained 
in  power  and  continued  in  this  function,  he  doubtless  could  have 

Cam^,  ft)  v^mdfHng  thrtfcliiiiidred  eqaitct  la  the  tenale  lo  Cavm  tbc  body  of  indices,** 
Tbe^e  lources  baire  confined  the  projecta  with  Ibe  \mw  u  ftctiulLj  paaed  ;  kL 
StncbAii-Dmvidson,  A/'fiam,  p.  13. 

*  h^B,  C  L  2a^  92;  VelL  ii.  6,  jj  53,  j;  V*ito,  in  Non.  Marc*  454  j  Tac.  Artm, 
ail.  60;  Pieud.  Aacon*  103,  145;  Flor.  ih  1*  6;  5.  3  (iii.  ij,  17)^  Diod.  xxw,  25; 
Pint  C*  Gra£€k.  5;  Livy,  epLiK;  cf.  Lange,  RBm.  Ali*  ii  668;  iii-  JS-4O1  Henog, 
R^m,  Simaisvtrf.  L  466  L  1  Long,  R^m.  Rep.  L  163-9;  Green t dge,  Z/^.  Pr^ed,  434; 
HtU*  ff/R^mft  u  311-7  i   Ibnc,  liisi,  c/  Rfimtt  xv.  457-64;    Madvlg,  Rirm,  Siaai.  iL 

'  Tbis  is  true  at  leatt  of  tbe  e^traordlxkary  qma^tio  eitabUibed  by  tb«  Hamdiaa 
law  of  no;  Oc.  Brui*  54.  128;  cf.  35.  137;  SchoL  Bob,  311;  Gtt^tAdgt^  Ltg^ 
/V<frft/.  3»i  U  4  J5*  ■  CIL  i  i^ 

*  r/Z,  \.  19S,  t6*  Thefc  wai  nndef  the  fepubUc  a  eenstis  qualiBcatioD  fof  the 
knigbia  uho  acted  a»  indices  (Cic,  Phil,  i,  $.  20)  r  thoitgh  we  have  no  auibority  I  bat 
llie  limit  of  fonr  hundred  thousand  iciterces  existed  before  tbe  principaie.  Originally 
llommicn  mpptlcd  the  lacuna  wicb  a  ■tatcment  of  the  tnoney  qualification  m,  bere 
given  ;  bul  afterwaidf  clianging  hii  mlndf  he  ^ed  tbe  gap  with  **  eqaum  publicum 
habcbit  babucriL" 
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compelled  the  courts  of  his  choosing  to  do  justice.  But  the  privi- 
lege seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  first  list ;  thereafter,  as 
provided  by  the  lex  repetundarum  of  Acilius  the  praetor  qui  inter 
peregrinos  ius  dicit  was  to  attend  to  the  matter.^  The  relation  be- 
tween the  Sempronian  lex  iudiciaria  and  the  lex  Acilia  repetun- 
darum has  not  been  precisely  determined.'  If  the  Sempronian 
statute  preceded  the  Acilian,*  as  is  not  unlikely,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Gains  to  pass  a  general  law  regarding  the  qualifications  and 
mode  of  appointment  of  jurors,  to  be  superseded  in  large  part 
by  a  succession  of  laws,  which  dealing  with  individual  courts, 
should  regulate  the  qualification  and  appointment  of  their  several 
juries  as  well  as  the  procedure  and  the  penalties.  This  policy 
indicates  a  conviction  that  he  could  g^ve  the  reformed  judicial 
system  greater  stability  by  making  the  separate  laws  here  re- 
ferred to  entirely  independent  of  his  original  lex  iudiciaria.^ 

The  lex  Acilia,  described  above  as  a  plebiscite  of  M'.  Acilius 
Glabrio,  colleague  of  C.  Gracchus  in  122,^  took  the  place  of  the 
lex  lunia  of  126,^  and  is  to  be  identified  with  a  lex  repetun- 
darum extensive  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  an 
inscription.^  Whereas  earlier  laws  on  the  subject  rendered 
governors  of  provinces,  and  perhaps  administrative  officers  in 

^  An  article  of  the  lex  Acilia  provides  that  within  ten  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  statute  the  said  praetor  shall  choose  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons  from 
whom  the  jurors  of  that  court  are  to  be  drawn;  thereafter  the  reyision  is  to  be 
annual ;  CIL,  i.  19S.  12,  14. 

^  Strachan-Davidson,  Appian^  p.  23,  followed  by  Fowler,  in  Eng,  Hut,  Rev,  xx. 
429,  identifies  the  two  —  on  untenable  ground,  for  the  reliable  sources  speak  dis^ 
tinctly  of  a  Sempronian  law  and  an  Acilian  law. 

•  Mommsen,  R'om,  Staatsr.  iii.  531,  n.  i,  preferably  regards  the  Sempronian  as 
the  later  ;  but  in  that  case  the  transfer  would  have  been  achieved  in  substance  by 
the  Acilian  statute  —  a  view  which  is  contradicted  by  the  sources. 

^  This  idea  would  explain  the  fact  that  the  extant  fragments  of  the  lex  Acflia 
contain  no  reference  to  a  Sempronian  lex  iudiciaria. 

*  Cic.  Verr,  i.  17.  51  f.;  II.  L  9.  26;  Brut,  68.  239;  Pseud.  Ascon.  149,  165. 
"  P.  370- 

'  CIL.  i.  198.  Reference  to  the  Illviri  of  the  Sempronian  agrarian  law  (§  13, 
16,  22)  proves  it  to  belong  to  133-119,  while  the  fact  that  it  does  not  admit  senators 
among  the  jurors  requires  it  to  follow  the  judiciary  law  of  C.  Gracchus;  and  more 
particularly,  the  implication  that  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  the  lex  Rubria  (p.  3S3 
below)  was  in  force  places  it  between  123  and  121;  Mommsen,  in  C7Z.  L  p.  55; 
Ruggiero,  Diz,  Ep,  i.  41.  In  general  on  the  law,  sec  RudorfT,  Ad  legem  Aciliam; 
Zumpt,  in  Abhdl,  d,  Akad.  tu  Berlin^  1845.  1-70,  475-515;  R'om,  Criminalr.  l 
99  ff.;   Huschke,  in  Zeitschr.  f,  Rechlsgach,  v  (1866).  46-84;   Hesky,  in  Wiener 
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Italy,  alone  liable  to  punishment,  the  Acilian  statute  includes  mag- 
istrates and  senators  and  the  sons  of  both  as  well  as  the  holders 
of  promagisterial  imperium.^  The  crime  consists  in  taking  in  any 
one  year  from  those  whom  the  law  is  designed  to  protect  — 
from  the  allies,  Latins,  provincials,  and  exterior  nations  under 
the  sway  or  in  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people*  —  by 
gift,  seizure,  compulsion,  or  other  illegal  means  money  or 
property  exceeding  a  specified  sum,  which  a  lacuna  in  the  in- 
scription leaves  unknown,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  four 
thousand  sesterces.'  Holders  of  magistracies  and  imperia  can- 
not be  brought  to  trial  for  the  crime  till  after  the  expiration 
of  their  terms,^  on  the  general  principle  which  exempts  from 
prosecution  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
state.^  The  praetor  qui  inter  peregrinos  ius  dicit  within  ten 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  statute,  and  in  f utiure  within  ten 
days  after  entering  upon  his  office,  is  to  choose  for  this  court 
four  hundred  and  fifty  persons  with  the  qualifications  for  jury 
service  described  above  in  connection  with  the  Sempronian 
judiciary  law.  From  this  group  the  accused  is  to  reject  under 
oath  his  kinsmen  within  a  specified  degree  and  his  sodales.  The 
accuser  is  to  draw  from  the  remainder  a  hundred  persons,  tak- 
ing oath  that  he  has  chosen  no  kinsman  within  a  specified 
degree  or  sodalis.  The  accused  rejects  fifty  of  the  hundred, 
and  the  remaining  fifty  constitute  the  jury  for  trying  the 
case.*    The  rules  of  procedure  in  the  trial  and  the  amount  of 

StrnduMt  xzT  (1903).  372-87;  Bnnloff,  ibid.  zzvi.  106-17;  Lan^,  HBm,  Alt,  ii. 
664;  tii.  40;  Mommsen,  Xdm,  Siaatsr,  iiu  642;  Jidm.  Sirafr,  708  f.;  Greenidge, 
Z^f.  Froced.  420;  Hist,  of  Rom*^  L  214,  n.  a;  Raggiero,  ibid.  41-4;  Klebt,  in 
Fuly-WiMowa,  Real-EmycL  L  256. 

1  Lex  Rep,  2  t\  cf.  8  f.  *  Lex  Rep.  I. 

*  VelL  iL  8.  i;  cf.  Qc  Verr.  iiL  80.  184;  Raggiero,  Diu,  Ep,  L  42. 
^UxRep.%t 

*  The  principle  was  expressed  in  an  article  of  the  lex  Memmia  de  incestu  of  1 1 1 
(VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  9),  and  probably  in  every  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  It 
was  used  throughout  the  history  of  the  republic;  cf.  Livyx.  37.7;  46.  16  (year  293); 
p.  289  abore;  Suet  Caei,  23  (59);  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  7.  3  (57). 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  tlie  lex  Hostilia,  which  allowed  ac- 
tions for  theft  to  be  brought  in  behalf  of  persons  absent  in  the  senrice  of.  the  state  or 
in  captiTity  or  in  wardship;  Just.  Inst,  iv.  la  The  date  is  unknown,  though  Voigt^ 
Rhm,  ReeJkt^sek,  L  282,  n.  14,  inclines  to  assign  it  to  209  or  207. 

*  Lex  Rep,  19-26;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Strafr,  216  f.  Ruggiero,  ibid.  43,  is  obviously 
wrong. 
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liability  of  the  accused  in  the  event  of  conviction  are  given. 
The  accuser,  if  an  alien,  is  granted  as  a  reward  for  a  success- 
ful prosecution  the  Roman  citizenship  for  himself  and  his  bom 
sons  and  grandsons.  If  he  is  a  Latin  and  does  not  want  the 
citizenship,  he  is  given  instead  the  right  of  appeal.^  Probably 
the  law  contained  provisions  for  the  punishment  of  corruption 
in  the  patrons  of  the  accusers  and  in  the  praetor  and  jurors.' 

It  is  certain  that  Gains  carried  a  law  also  for  reconstituting 
the  quaestio  inter  sicarios  et  veneficos,^  which  had  originally 
been  established  shortly  before  141.^  The  Sempronian  law  on 
this  subject  contained  a  provision  for  the  punishment  of  bribery 
or  conspiracy  committed  in  trials  of  the  kind.  The  article 
referred  to  included  the  words  "  Ne  quis  iudicio  circumvenire- 
tur,"  *  a  principle  repeated  as  "  Qui  coisset,  quo  quis  condem- 
naretur"'  in  the  corresponding  article  of  the  Cornelian  law 
which  superseded  the  Sempronian.  There  was  no  quaestio  for 
dealing  especially  with  judicial  corruption  and  conspiracy,  but 
the  accused  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  very  court  in  relation 
to  which  his  crime  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed.^  The 
provision  was  directed  against  the  accuser,  against  magistrates 
and  senators  who  presided  over  such  courts,  and  presumably 
against  equestrian  jurors  who  accepted  bribes.^ 

1  Ltx  Rep,  76-8;  cf.  83-5. 

'  §  28  states  that  moDey  within  a  specified  limit  might  legally  be  received — 
perhaps  by  the  patron  of  the  accuser  —  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  Uw 
defined  precisely  what  was  permitted  and  what  forbidden  all  persons  participating 
in  the  trial;  cf.  Brasslof!^  in  Wiener  Shidien^  xxvi.  109  f. 

'  Gc  Cluent,  56.  154:  "  IIH  (senatus)  non  hoc  recusabant,  ne  ealege  accnsarentor, 
qua  nunc  Habitus  accusatur,  quae  tum  erat  Sempronia,  nunc  est  Cornelia  "  (**  They  did 
not  object  to  being  accused  under  that  law  under  which  Habitus  is  now  being  tried, 
which  was  then  the  Sempronian  but  is  now  the  Cornelian  statute  '*).  Tbe  trial  was 
before  the  quaestio  veneBcis  under  the  Cornelian  law  which  constituted  this  court  and 
which  is  described  as  essentially  identical  with  a  Sempronian  law.  CIL,  i.  p.  2oa 
xxxiii:  ("C.  Qaud.  Ap.  F.  C.  N.  Pulcher)  .  .  .  Iudex.  Q.  Veneficis,**  acdilc 
99,  praetor  95,  consul  92,  corroborates  the  existence  of  such  a  court  before  Siilli> 
For  other  proofs,  see  Tangle,  Suli.  Verf.  36  ff.;  cf.  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  iL  664. 

*  P.  255,  n.  I  (4),  358.  *  Cic.  Cluent,  55.  151.  •  Ibid.  52.  144. 

'  In  66  Quentius  Habitus  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  quaestio  inter  sicarios 
et  veneBcos  on  the  charge  (i)  of  having  corrupted  the  jurors  in  an  earlier  trial  of  the 
kind,  (2)  of  poisoning;  Cic.  Cluent,:  cf.  Munzer,in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iv.  12. 

'  The  whole  tenor  of  Cicero's  Pro  Cluentio  is  to  the  effect  that  the  knights  were 
not  bound  by  the  provision  against  bribery.  He  had  a  strong  motive,  however, 
for  bringing  into  prominence  the  article  which  provided  for  the  punishment  of  mtg- 
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We  have  in  an  inscription  the  concluding  articles  of  a 
criminal  law  ^  of  this  period.  It  is  on  a  bronze  tablet  found  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Italian  city  Bantia,  and  is  called  the 
Latin  Lex  Bantina  to  distinguish  it  from  another  lex  in 
Oscan  on  the  opposite  face.'  A  reference  to  the  triumviri 
agris  dandis  adsignandis,  who  seem  to  have  been  those  elected 
under  the  Sempronian  agrarian  law,  places  the  document  be- 
tween 133  and  118.  It  is  concerned  with  a  quaestio.*  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  it  with  the  lex  lunia 
repetundarum  and  to  assign  it  accordingly  to  126.^  The  cir- 
cumstance, however,  that  it  was  passed  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  that  its  whole  spirit  is  anti-senatorial, 
would  lead  us  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  work  of 
C.  Gracchus  at  the  time  of  his  most  bitter  struggle  with  the 
optimates  yet  before  he  had  lost  control  of  the  comitia.  The 
fragment  contains  no  more  than  the  sanctio — provisions  for 
enforcement  of  the  statute.  The  beginning  of  the  first  extant 
article  is  lost,  but  it  must  have  described  the  class  of  ofiFenders 
to  which  the  article  applies,  and  the  nature  of  the  ofiFence.  It 
speaks  merely  of  disabilities  imposed  on  the  ofiFender,  among 
which  are  the  following  :  he  must  not  address  the  senate  or 
vote  in  a  public  trial  (poplico  ioudicio)  or  in  comitia  or  receive 
or  give  testimony  in  court  or  wear  the  praetexta  and  soleae  in 
public  or  be  chosen  into  the  senate  or  remain  in  it  if  already  a 
member.  The  second  article  provides  that  if  a  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  a  quaestor,  a  triumvir  capitalis,  a  triumvir  for  assigning 

ntrmtet  and  lenaton,  and  for  luppressing  the  one,  if  there  was  one,  concerning  the 
fmnishment  of  equites;  and  this  suppression  was  rendered  easy  by  the  fact  that  the 
Cornelian  law  then  in  force  mentioned  senatorial  jnrofs  only.  Appian,  B,  C,  i.  22. 
97  (c£  35.  158,  161),  assumes  that  under  the  Sempronian  law  there  were  trials  for 
the  bribery  of  jurors,  rendered  useless,  however,  and  finally  done  away  with  by  the 
conspiracy  and  violence  of  the  knights;  cf.  Lengle,  SuU.  Verf.  18  f.  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  known  facts  seems  preferable  to  the  view  of  Cicero,  which,  however,  is 
accepted  by  most  scholars;  cf.  Mommsen,  R'dm,  Slra/r,6^$;  Greenidge,  L^,  Froad, 
421;  HisLof  Rome^  L  216  f. 

*  CIL.  i.  197;   Ritschl,  Prise,  lot.  mon,  epigr,  tab.  xix. 

*  Bruns,  Font,  lur,  p.  48-53  ;  Girard,  Textes^  p.  26-9. 

'  As  indicated  by  the  "  loudex,  quei  ex  hace  lege  plebeive  scito  factus  erit  "  ;  §  2. 

*  Karlowa,  Rdm.  Rechtsgesch,  i.  431.  Kirchhoff,  Stadtrecht  von  Bantia^  90-7»  ""c- 
gmrds  it  as  a  part  of  a  judiciary  law.  Mommsen,  in  CIL,  i.  p.  46  f.,  connects  it  with  a 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Bantia.  See  also  KrClger-Brissaud,  Hist,  tL  source  d,  droit 
Rom,  94. 
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lands,  or  a  iudex  appointed  under  the  law  itself,  or  a  senator 
shall  with  knowledge  and  malice  prepense  violate  the  law  or 
hinder  its  operation,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine,  the  amount  of 
which  a  lacuna  in  the  text  leaves  unknown.  The  third  article 
provides  that  a  consul,  praetor,  aedile,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
quaestor,  triumvir  capitalis,  or  triumvir  for  the  assignment  of 
lands  now  in  office  shall,  within  the  next  five  days  after  ascertain- 
ing that  the  law  has  been  enacted,  swear  in  the  manner  described 
below :  also  that  the  dictator,  consul,  praetor,  master  of  horse, 
censor,  aedile,  and  other  officials  as  above  enumerated,  and  the 
iudex  appointed  under  this  law  shall  in  future  take  the  oath 
within  five  days  after  entering  upon  their  magistracies  or  impe- 
ria.  They  shall  give  oath  to  the  urban  quaestor  publicly  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  swearing  by  Jupiter  and  the  di 
Penates  that  they  will  do  as  the  law  requires  and  will  not  with 
knowledge  and  malice  prepense  violate  the  law  or  by  interces- 
sion or  otherwise  hinder  its  administration.  He  who  fails  to 
swear  shall  not  be  candidate  for  a  magistracy  or  imperium,  or 
manage  or  retain  either,  or  address  the  senate  or  be  chosen  into 
it ;  and  the  quaestor  shall  keep  a  list  of  those  who  have  taken 
the  oath.  The  fourth  article  provides  that  whoever  is  or  shall 
be  a  senator,  or  shall  have  the  right  of  addressing  the  senate 
after  this  law  has  been  passed,  shall  within  the  next  ten  days 
after  ascertaining  the  fact  of  its  enactment  take  an  oath  like 
that  described  in  article  3.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  swear 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  fragment,  but  must  at  the  mildest 
have  been  expulsion  from  the  senate. 

Closely  connected  with  the  transfer  of  the  indicia  from  the 
senators  to  the  knights  is  the  statute  of  Gaius  concerning  the 
taxation  of  Asia.  It  ordered  the  censors  to  let  out  the  taxes  of 
this  province  to  the  highest  bidders  ;  and  it  limited  the  right  of 
the  senate  to  lessen  the  sum  agreed  upon.^  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  however,  no  sufficient  guarantee  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  security  of  the  provincials   from  publican  exac- 

1  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  6.  12;  Atf.  i,  ly.  g;  SchoL  Bob.  259;  Veil.  ii.  6.  3;  GclL  xi  10; 
App.  B,  C.  V.  4.  17  f.;  Fronto,  //</  Ferum,  p.  125;  Lange,  /^om,  Alt,  ii.  674  f.;  iii 
34;  Hcrzog,  Rom,  Staatsverf  L  468  f.;  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome,  L  217-21. 
Hitherto  the  senate  had  exercised  unrestricted  power  in  granting  such  remissioDs; 
Polyb.  vi  17.  5. 
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tions.*  The  political  result  of  this  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
kntgbts  was  to  invest  them  tiot  only  with  an  important  share 
in  the  admLnstratioD,  but  through  the  courts  with  a  superiority 
even  over  the  senate.^  The  opposition  of  the  poorer  class  to 
the  aristocracy  could  never  be  otherwise  than  uncertain  and 
fitful ;  but  the  knights  with  their  immense  wealth  and  their 
efficient  organization  were  to  be  henceforth  an  ever  present 
rival  of  the  senate*  The  author  of  the  law  bad  given  the  state 
a  double  head,*  which  was  to  prove  the  source  of  civil  discord ; 
or  nearly  in  his  own  words,  he  had  thrust  into  the  body  of  the 
senate  a  sword  which  nothing  could  withdraw.*  For  a  few 
months  their  benefactor  may  have  cherished  the  delusion  that 
he  could  depend  upon  their  grateful  support ;  he  lived  to  dis- 
cover that  they  cared  not  for  him  or  his  reforms  but  only  for 
their  immediate  interests.  In  his  work  of  construction  the 
statesman  found  them  slightly  more  serviceable  than  the  pro* 
Ictariatc. 

The  right  which  the  senate  had  hitherto  possessed  of  assign- 
ing the  provinces  to  the  magisti^tes  and  pro  magistrates  accord- 
ing to  its  pleasure  gave  a  great  opportunity  for  favoritism  and 
partisanship ;  it  could  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  by  assign- 
ing a  popular  consul  to  an  insignificant  province*  To  deprive 
the  senate  of  a  power  which  could  be  so  easily  perverted  to 
wrong  use,  C.  Gracchus  proposed  and  carried  an  act  which 
ordered  the  senate  before  the  election  to  name  the  provinces 
that  were  to  be  consular*^    An  article  forbade  tribunician  inter- 


1  App.  B<,  C  V.  4<  19;  DIod.  Txm.  ^%^        *  App.  ^.  C  L  S3.  94*7* 

*  VaiTOt  in  Non*  Marc  4S4I   Flor*  11*  5*  %  (uL  17). 

^  Diod  x3EXTli«  9;  ef,  Ck.  Ij^.  liL  9^  ao.  Ai  m  lubttitttte  for  hii  liw  Gancernlng 
the  tixation  of  Asti  hii  opponenu  vuiil^  offered  the  rog^Atia  AufeU,  probably 
pretoriAiif  on  ihe  iaxdc  lubjecl;  GclL  scL  10;    Lange,  R^m.  Alt*  iU  675;   iii.  35. 

*  Cic  Prw.  C^ms.  2,  J;  Balh.  27,  61 ;  Dom,  9*  24;  F^m.  i,  7*  lo;  Sail  Img.  37; 
Lftnge,  R&m^  Ait,  ni.  41 ;  Herzogp  Kdm.  Siaaisptr/,  i,  470.  Before  the  enact itient  of 
tlui  law  tt  wis  pofsible  for  the  people  to  £rai)l  a  province  to  whofn»ocver  it  pleftted, 
whether  niAgiitratc  or  pHvate  pcrtoiu  A  lex  of  tji,  probably  tribuiiiciatif  had  given 
the  pforince  oTAtla  lo  P.  licinitii  Cruiiu,  contul;  Ury^  ep^  Un;  Cic  PkiL  %L  8« 
18^  The  SemproDian  law  did  not  iflect  their  rig^hL  In  107  a  plebiscite  of  C, 
MuilKut  granted  Numidia.  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jugunhine  war,  to  C  Mar iui, 
eontot;  Sail  1^^*731  ^H-  ^^-  >>•  ^l  CfL,  i  p.  390  f.  On  the  Sulpician  law  for 
gimntisg  the  conduct  of  Ihe  MithHdatk  war  to  MarJUfr  then  a  private  cttben,  tee 
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cession  against  such  action  of  the  senate.^  Far  from  improving 
the  administration,  however,  this  statute  tended  to  foster  that  rou- 
tine which  was  one  of  the  most  marked  defects  of  oligarchic  rule.' 

As  under  the  government  of  the  nobility  military  afifairs  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and  senate,  this  field  was  closed 
to  comitial  legislation.^  One  of  the  most  notable  indications  of 
growing  democracy  was  the  project  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  133,  for 
shortening  the  period  of  service.  It  was  not  brought  to  vote ;  * 
but  his  brother  Gains  succeeded  in  passing  a  plebiscite,  123, 
which  ordered  that  the  state  should  bear  the  cost  of  clothing 
soldiers,  and  forbade  the  enlistment  of  boys  before  the  close  of 
their  seventeenth  year.*  The  pay  of  the  soldiers,  which  since  the 
war  with  Hannibal  had  remained  five  and  a  third  asses  a  day, 
had  under  new  conditions  become  wholly  inadequate ;  and  cer- 
tainly insistence  on  the  legal  age  limitation  was  prudent  as  well 
as  humane.  There  is  no  ground,  then,  for  imagining  with 
Diodorus®  that  in  this  salutary  measure  Gains  was  catering  for 
the  support  of  the  soldiers  by  inciting  them  to  disobedience  and 
lawlessness. 

His  greatest  constructive  work  he  aimed  to  achieve  through 
colonization  and  through  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  His 
colonial  law,  123,  proposed  to  establish  many  settlements  in 
Italy ,^  two  of  which  at  least  should  be  made  up  of  men  of  the 
best  character,  not  the  neediest  but  traders  and  workmen  of 
moderate  means.®  The  two  actually  founded  were  Scolacium 
and   Neptunia,®  both    in    situations   favorable   for   commerce. 

^  Cic.  Prov.  Cons,  7.  17.  2  cf.  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome,  L  222  f. 

«  Lange,  Rdm,  Ait.  ii.  672.  *  P.  368. 

*  Plut.  C,  Gracch,  5 ;  cf.  Livy  xxv.  5.  5-8.  In  speaking  on  the  rogation  of  Cn. 
Marcius  Censorinus,  a  proposal  not  otherwise  known,  Gaius  is  said  to  have  remarked : 
"  Si  vobis  probati  essent  homines  adulescentes,  tamen  necessario  vobis  tribuni  mili- 
tares  veteres  faciundi  essent " ;  Charis.  208.  The  new  epitome  of  Livy  proves  that 
the  military  question  was  more  prominently  before  the  public  at  this  time  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed. 

"  XXXV.  25.  For  the  Gracchi  in  general  Diodorus  draws  from  Posidonios,  an 
exceedingly  hostile  source. 

7  Livy  be;  App.  B,  C.  i.  23  f.;  Plut.  C,  Gracch.  6,  8  f.;  (Aurel.  Vict.)  Vir.  IlL 
65.  3.  The  date  is  established  by  Veil.  i.  15.  4;  Oros.  v.  12.  i;  cf.  Meyer,  Gesck, 
d,  Gracch,  95,  n.  4;   Mommsen,  in  CIL,  p.  87,  96. 

8  Plut.  C,  Gracch.  9;   cf.  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  224  f. 

*  Veil.  i.  15.  4;   (Aurel.  Vict.)  Vir,  III.  65.  3;  cf.  Komemann,  in  Paoly-VVissowa, 
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Several  other  settlements  in  Italy  are  attributed  to  his  colonial 
or  agrarian  statute,*  As  his  colonies  were  exclusively  citizen,^ 
if  any  aliens  took  part,  they  must  by  virtue  of  the  colonial  law 
have  obtained  the  Roman  rights.  The  statute  of  his  colleague 
Rubrius  the  same  year  (123)  provided  for  the  founding  of  Juno- 
nia  on  the  site  of  Carthage*®  But  the  most  liberal  and  states- 
manlike measure  was  reserved  for  his  second  tribunate,  122, 
It  was  a  proposal  to  grant  full  citizenship  to  the  Latins  and  the 
ius  Latii  to  the  remaining  allies.^  The  rejection  of  the  bill  by  a 
popular  vote  proved  the  leader  far  too  liberal  and  too  progress- 
ive for  his  supporters.  Deceived  by  the  spurious  proposals  of 
M.  Livius  Drusus,^  a  colleague  of  Gaius,  for  the  founding  of 
twelve  coloniesp  the  members  of  which  were  to  hold  their  lots  by 
fee  simple  and  consequently  exempt  from  rents,  and  for  depriv- 
ing the  Roman  magistrates  of  the  right  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment on  Latins  even  when  in  military  service  under  their 
commands/  the  populace^   readily  accepting  the   new  propo- 

J^iol-Efoycl  iv.  522;  Ferrero,  /t&f/u,  L  55.  Hii  pUn  to  colonize  Capum  (Flut.  C 
Gr9€^M.  8)  wu  not  c«mcd  out. 

*  The  lex  Sempronm  or  Graccan*,  rocntioDcd  in  the  Lihr  Coiemarttm^  in  Gr^ 
maiiri  (Lscbnunn),  p.  129,  253,  257,  238*  cL  p«  2161  219,  22S,  255;  cf.  Greenidge, 
//tii.  tt/K&mey  u  234«  SL  2. 

*  This  (act  is  deduced  from  tlie  lit«Tai7  r«fereticet  to  the  lubject  mnd  from  the 
tetrnt  of  the  agiarian  l&w  of  1 1 1 ;  C/L^  t.  woo*  5,  IJ;  cf.  Mommscn^s  comment,  p,  90. 
The  nmc  principle  holds  for  t.ny  other  colonie*  founded  in  luljr  between  133 
aitd  til. 

*  Ldx  AdL^  in  CIL.  \.  198,  22;  LiJt  Agr.^  CIL^  i.  aoo.  59;  VdL  t,  15.  4?  11  7.  8; 
Flut,  C  GrafcM.  10  f.;  App.  B,  C  i,  34*  /**»-  U^i  Livy,  ep*  h;  Kronto,  Ad 
Vtrum^  n.  p.  125;  SoL  2S.  For  the  dite,  lee  Veil.  L  15.  4;  Otqs.  r.  t2.  t; 
Eutrop,  ir,  21, 

*  Vctt.  ii.  6.  2;  Plttt*  C,  GratfJk,  5,  S  f.;  App*  B.  C.  I  23,  99;  34,  153;  cf.  Hcf- 
togt  J^m.  SiamiiPtr/l  L  474  f, ;  Greenidgc,  /list  »f  Romt^  333-7*  About  the  end  of 
y t3  or  the  beginning  of  1 22  Gaius  had  proposed  to  give  the  LAtint  e<]ua]  tul^raf^e 
with  theRommns;  Flut*  ibid*  S  f, ;  Kornemann,  Cmh,  d,  Cra^rA.  45.  The  promuU 
gmtion  of  this  earlier  rogation  muit  have  preceded  that  of  the  Ltvian  bills. 

The  hill  (or  possibly  bills)  which  included  the  Italians  among  the  recipients  of 
the  ddfenship  could  have  been  offered  only  between  hia  return  from  Carthage  and 
the  electiom  ormtdauminer,  U2j  Komcmann,  ibid*  51 ;  Fowler,  in  Eng.  If  hi*  A'nu 
%x.  425. 

*  Cf,  Fannias,  tn  JuL  Victor  vi.  6,  p,  224  Or. ;  Charisius,  p,  143  Kcil 

*  Appian,  B.  C  i,  2 J.  lai  y  Plut*  C  Grank.  9.  Ftularch,  who  alone  speak*  of 
the  eneinplion  from  rent»  leems  to  consider  the  measnre  to  hare  applied  retroactively 
to  the  Sempronkn  settlements  as  well  as  ta  those  proposed  by  livius.  Althrtugh 
Ihti  could  hardly  have  been  the  intention  of  the  livian  act,  the  exemptioo  of  the 
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sals,^  turned  against  their  true  champion,  and  defeated  him  in  the 
election  for  the  tribunate  for  the  ensuing  year.*  It  was  probably 
the  same  measure  of  Gains  for  extending  the  citizenship  which 
alienated  from  him  the  equites,  who  in  every  crisis  pursued  their 
own  selfish  ends.*  In  the  ensuing  struggle  between  the  senate 
and  Gains  they  took  the  side  of  the  former.* 

In  the  tribunate  of  Gains  Gracchus  the  life  of  the  comitia 
reached  the  highest  point  of  intensity.  The  two  years  of  his 
administration  afiFord  evidence  of  what  the  assembly  could  ac- 
complish when  directed  by  the  personality  of  a  great  statesman.^ 
The  sum  total  of  the  measures  adopted  should  be  estimated  not 
as  a  completed  work,  but  as  a  foundation  to  be  strengthened  at 
defective  points  and  to  be  built  upon  till  the  whole  structure  of 
the  state  and  empire  should  be  reconstituted  and  freshly  vital- 
colonists  under  it  would  naturally  lead  to  the  extension  of  equal  privileges  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Sempronian  agrarian  laws. 

1  Appian,  B,  C,  L  35.  156  (cf.  p.  397  below)  assumes  that  the  colonial  bill  of 
Livius  became  a  law.  If  that  is  true,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  other 
was  dropped  before  being  brought  to  vote.  Gaius  might  have  prevented  both  by 
his  veto  (Lange,  Rdm,  Alt.  iiL  45) ;  but  even  if  he  felt  the  intention  to  be  mischiev- 
ous, he  could  not  have  afforded  to  oppose  so  popular  measures.  Mommsen,  in  C/Z. 
i.  p.  87,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Minervia  may  have  been  a  Livian  colony;  but  he  can- 
not understand  why  the  others  provided  for  were  not  founded.  The  reason  doubt- 
less is  that  the  senate,  which  had  used  Livius  as  a  tool,  never  seriously  intended  to 
execute  the  law. 

^  A  rogation  of  Gaius,  proposed  about  the  same  time  as  the  lex  de  civitate  danda, 
concerning  the  order  of  voting  in  the  comitia  centuriata  is  mentioned  by  (SalL) 
Rep.  Ord.  ii.  8 :  "  Mihi  .  .  .  placet  lex  quam  C.  Gracchus  in  tribunatu  promulga- 
verit,  ut  ex  confusis  quinque  classibus  sorte  centuriae  vocarentur :  ita  coaequatur 
dignitate  pecunia."  His  object,  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  wealth,  could  be 
achieved  by  determining  by  lot  the  order  of  voting  of  the  five  classes;  or  a  new 
grouping  of  the  centuries  could  be  substituted  for  the  classes;  but  he  could  not 
have  proposed  that  the  centuries  should  vote  one  by  one. 

«  We  know  that  in  91  they  vehemently  opposed  the  admission  of  the  allies;  p. 
399,  400  below;   cf.  Meyer,  Gesch.  d,  Gracch,  106,  n.  I. 

^  Opimius,  consul  in  121,  ordered  the  equites  to  come  each  with  two  armed 
slaves  to  the  support  of  the  government;  Plut  C  Graceh,  14.  Sallust,  lug.  42, 
states  that  the  senate,  by  holding  out  to  the  equites  the  hope  of  an  alliance  with  the 
aristocracy,  detached  them  from  the  plebs;   cf.  Meyer,  ibid.  106. 

The  lex  Acilia  Rubria,  passed  most  probably  in  122,  seems  to  have  had  to  do 
with  the  participation  of  aliens  in  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  5.  C  di 
Astypalaemsibus,  in  CIG.  ii.  2485.  II  (cf.  B6ckh*s  comment);  Lange,  Rom.  Ait. 
iii.  42.  It  is  to  be  connected  with  the  rogation  for  granting  the  citizenship  to  the 
allies,  and  probably  aimed  to  liberalize  the  worship  in  the  Sempronian  spirit. 

*  Cf.  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome^  i.  231. 
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kei  These  results  might  have  been  achieved,  had  Gaius  lived 
out  his  natural  life  and  retained  the  support  of  the  populace  and 
the  knights.*  His  failure  proved  the  comitta  a  weak,  unsafe 
instrument  for  constructive  statesmanship* 

II.    The  Aristocratic  Reaction  and  the  Popular  Recovery 

122-103 

The  optimates  waited  only  for  the  expiration  of  the  tribunate 
of  Gaius  Gracchus  to  begin  undoing  his  work,  and  they  found 
the  coniitia  ready  to  aid  in  the  demolition.  In  121  a  plebiscite 
of  M.  Minucius  Rufus  repealed  the  Rubrian  law  for  the  colo- 
nization of  Junonia  (Carthage).*  Soon  afterward^  certainly  not 
later  than  iiS,  a  plebiscite,  whose  author  is  unknown^  permitted 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Sempronian  agrarian  laws  to  sell  the 
lots  they  had  received.^  This  enactment  was  followed  in  iiS 
by  a  plebiscite  which  Appian*  assigns  to  Spurius  Borius  (?),  a 
name  not  otherwise  known.*  It  put  an  end  to  the  distribu- 
tions, and  must  therefore  have  abolished  the  agrarian  triumvi- 
rate. The  same  law  confirmed  all  holders  of  the  ager  public  us 
in  their  possession,  without  converting  any  of  this  land  into 
private  property,  and  it  continued  the  imposition  of  rents.  We 
may  assume  that  the  lands  here  referred  to  included  those  re- 
cently distributed  in  small  lots  as  well  as  those  retained  by  the 
occupiers.     Lastly  it  enacted  that  the  revenues  accruing  from 

'  Dio  Qiuius,  Frft£,  Si.  3,  ui  a  inutiSated  ptuxge  teems  to  refer  to  tbe  grcmt  pci«^ 
«iblUt]c4  of  «  longer  career.  It  would  be  uDreksooftbk  to  yuppote  thmt  to  creative  t 
miDd  coald  rest  con  teat  at  Any  given  poinU 

*Fest.  aoi,  19;  Flor.  iL  3,  4  (iii.  15)  t  Diod.  raiT*  28  a  (frota  fcaidoniiis)  | 
(AurcL  Vict.)  Vir,  IlL  65,  5;  Oroa,  v.  ix  5;  Pint*  C  Gr&cdk,  13-  App*  S.  C\  L  24. 
105;  Putt,  t  j6j  Lange,  J^dm,  AU.  iii  47;  Grecitidge,  ^'Vl»  ^f  ^omt,  i,  ^$;  Monun- 
■en,  in  C/L*  L  p.  96, 

*App.  S.  C  i.  27.  I  at;  c£  Longk  ^«m.  i?^,  i,  351;  Gre«ikjdgCt  ibid.  L  3S5; 
SiiWp  //tjt.  ffRomt^  T.  4  f^ 

*  Ibid,  f  132. 

*Il  teema  to  be  a  miitake  for  Sparius  THoritn  (Cic  BnH.  36,  I36:  "Sp^Tho* 
fins  »  *  *  .  qui  tgrum  publicum  vitioia  et  inutiti  lege  Tcctigali  leva  tit  **).  By  iaier* 
preting  tbt*  lentence  **  Sp.  Thorius  .  .  ♦  who  relieved  the  public  land  of  a  defective 
AuJ  ttickta  law  by  the  impotition  of  a  vectigal/'  Mommaea  (ia  Verhiii.  i^cks.  Gts«iii(k» 
d*  tViti,  92  f.)  atteiapta  to  bring  Cieero  into  agreement  with  Appian.  But  the  in- 
ferpfetation  la  vioknt  and  i»  not  generally  accepted.  The  statement  of  Cicero  appHpi 
to  the  Law  of  til  far  better  than  to  that  which  Appian  metiiiooi  under  the  name  uf 

3C 
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the  rents  should  be  used  for  distributions  —  probably  of  cheap 
grain.^  In  iii  another  tribune,  whom  Cicero*  names  Sp.  Tho- 
rius,  through  a  law  which  has  partially  survived  in  an  inscrip- 
tion, aimed  to  settle  definitely  and  for  all  time  in  the  interest 
of  the  nobles  the  questions  raised  by  the  Sempronian  agrarian 
legislation. 

I.  This  epigraphic  lex  agraria  converts  into  private  property 
the  following  classes  of  lands.' 

(i)  Land  assigned  to  a  colony  or  in  any  way  made  public, 
and  afterward  restored  to  the  original  owners  (domneis).  It  is 
to  be  private  optuma  lege.* 

(2)  Land  assigned  to  a  colony  and  afterward  restored  to  its 
former  occupier  (veteri  possessori).* 

(3)  Land  within  the  legal  limit  (of  five  hundred  iugera)  left 
to  the  occupier  by  the  three  commissioners.* 

(4)  Land  assigned  after  133  to  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.^ 

(5)  Land  given  and  assigned  by  the  three  commissioners  after 

133.® 

(6)  Land  which  has  been  occupied  after  133  (not  assigned 
by  the  commissioners)  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  thirty 
iugera  to  the  occupier.® 

1  App.  ibid.;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt.  ii.  688;  iii.  51;  Long,  Rom,  Rep,  i.  353  f.;  Ihnc, 
Hist  of  Rome^  v.  9;  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome^  i.  285-8.  If,  as  Greenidge  supposes, 
the  Livian  colonial  rogation  became  a  law,  it  did  not  affect  the  vectigal  imposed  by 
the  Sempronian  statutes  (p.  383  above). 

It  may  have  been  as  a  compensation  for  the  repeal  of  this  Sempronian  statute  and 
of  that  of  Rubrius  that  a  lex  of  an  unknown  author  provided  in  this  year  for  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martius  in  Narbonensis;  Veil.  i.  15.  5;  it  7. 
8;  Eutrop.  iv.  23;  Cic.  Brut,  43.  160;  Ciuent,  51.  140;  Font  5.  13;  Komemann, 
in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  iv.  522. 

^Brut,  36.  136  (quoted  p.  385,  n.  5  above);  cf.  Orat.  ii.  70.  284;  App.  B,  C,  L 
27.  123;  C/L,  i,  200;  RudorfT,  in  Zeitschr,  f  gesck,  Recktswiss,  x  (1842).  1-194; 
Mommsen,  in  CIL,  i.  p.  75  ff.;  Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf  i.  478;  Long,  Rom,  Rep,  L 
351-86;   Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  288. 

*The  classification  here  gi>^n  is  a  close  reproduction  of  Mommsen,  in  CIL^i.  p. 
87-106;   cf.  Verkdi.  sacks.  Gesellsch,  d.  Wiss,  i.  89-101. 

*  Lex  Agr.  27  (cf.  4),  in  (7/Z.  i.  200. 

*Ibid.  20-23.  'Ibid.  2;  cf.  13  f. 

^Ibid.  3,  15  f.  The  word  sortito  in  these  passages,  e.g.  "Illvir  sortito  ceivi 
Romano  dedit  adsignavit,"  proves  a  reference  to  the  founding  of  colonies,  as  viritim 
assignations  were  not  by  lot;   Mommsen,  in  CIL,  L  p.  87. 

8  Ibid.  5. 

*Ibid.  13  f.     Although  occupation  was  forbidden  by  the  agrarian  law  of  TL 
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(7)  Land  which  by  the  provision  of  this  law  b  to  be  sold, 
granted,  or  restored.* 

All  the  lands  above  enumerated  are  declared  private  and  free 
from  vectigal  and  scriptyra.^ 

IL  The  lands  which  the  law  declares  public  are  those  reserved 
from  distribution  by  the  law  of  Ti,  Gracchus.^  It  retains  further 
as  public  all  lands  along  public  roads  which  have  been  granted 
by  the  commissioners  on  condition  that  the  recipients  (viasieis 
vicaneis)  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  land  undertake  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  roads  in  repair.  Though  heritable  and  alienable^ 
they  remain  subject  to  the  burden  here  described,* 

IIL  In  the  regulation  of  the  agrarian  conditions  of  Africa  the 
statute  deals  with  three  kinds  of  land,  (1)  private  ex  iure  quiri- 
tium,^  (2)  private  ex  iure  peregrinoj®  (3)  public  domain  of  the 
Roman  people  of  various  sub-classes  J  Lastly  the  statute  aims 
to  settle  the  status  of  the  lands  of  Corinth,^  As  regards  the 
Latins  and  alien s^  whatever  has  already  been  permitted  them 
by  treaty  or  law  is  allowed  them  by  this  statute,  provided  the 
same  thing  is  allowed  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  it  is  forbidden 
them  if  forbidden  a  citizen.  Rights  granted  the  citizens  which 
up  to  this  time  are  not  enjoyed  by  aliens  are  not  by  this  law 
comraunicated  to  aliens.^ 

Through  this  series  of  reactionary  laws,  from  the  MinnciaTi 
(t2i)  to  the  Thorian  (i  11),  the  optimatcs  succeeded  in  nullify- 
ing the  good  results  of  the  Sempronian  agrarian  reforms.  It 
was  while  the  Minucian  rogation  ^^  was  under  discussion  that 
the  senate  took  advantage  of  a  disturbance  in  the  concilium  to 
arm  the  consul  Op  i  mi  us  with  absolute  power  for  putting  down 

Gracchtu  (p»  ^&6  above) #  ihey  did  take  plftce^  tnd  are  legalised  by  thti  article 
of  the  law  of  1 1 1,  in  so  far  as  they  do  doC  exceed  the  spccided  limil, 

^  Zfx  Agr^  t2 :  **  Eum  agrum  qycm  ex  h  (aee)  1  (ege)  venire  dari  reddive  oporte* 
bit  ^i  cL  32.  We  do  not  know  what  Und  is  meant  Perhaps  Sipontia  is  tudnded 
m  this  ealrgpi?;  cf.  43;   Momnucn,  in  C/L.  L  p,  89, 

*£gfjr  Jp^.  19  f.;  A  pp.  B.  C  J.  2y,  J  23;  Oc.  Brui.  $6.  136:  "Sp.  Thorioi  .  ,  . 
qui  agrum  publicum  vitk^a  ct  inutili  lege  vecligmli  levmrit  **  ("  Sp,  Thoriu*  -  »  .  who 
bj  a  machievous  aji4  uselesi  law  frred  the  public  Land  of  vectigal  **), 

*K  365,  *  LftT  Air,  ti-jj  Mommien,  in  CIL,  u  p.  9a 

*  Lm  Agr,  45,  55,  59-61,  66^  79,  8$,        •  Ibid-  j$  U  79  f-t  H- 

^  Mimmmti^  in  CIL,  i.  p.  9S  ff. 

*Z«r  4i^'  9^    Tbif  part  of  the  inscription  is  hopelessly  mutilatedi 

•Ibid.  49.  Mp,  jg|. 
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C.  Gracchus  and  his  followers.^  The  failure  of  an  attempt  in 
the  following  year  (120)  to  call  Opimius  to  account  for  diese 
proceedings  established  the  right  of  the  senate  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  commissions  and  to  the  decretum  ultimum^ —  a 
right  on  which  the  optimates  continued  to  insist  to  the  end  of 
the  republic.  Through  the  plebiscite  of  L.  Calpumius  Bestia 
(also  120)'  they  put  the  stamp  of  legitimacy  upon  the  murder 
of  the  followers  of  Ti.  Gracchus  by  recalling  from  exile  P. 
Popillius  Laenas,  who  as  consul  in  132  and  head  of  a  special 
court  was  chiefly  responsible  for  that  judicial  crime.*  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  consul  in  106,  to 
restore  the  courts  to  the  senate,*  or  possibly  to  compromise  by 
providing  for  an  album  composed  of  both  senators  and  eqmtes.* 
The  sources  imply  that  the  measure  was  accepted  by  the  comitia ; 
but  if  so,  it  must  have  been  immediately  annulled,  as  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect.^  Within  this  period  of  reaction,  and  per- 
haps as  a  part  of  it,  falls  the  lex  de  libertinorum  sufiFragiis  of  the 
consul  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  115.  Although  nothing  certain 
is  known  of  it,  we  may  suppose  that  it  attempted  again  •  to  re- 
strict the  libertini  to  the  four  city  tribes.*    About  this  time,  too^ 

1  P.  255.  «  p.  256  f. 

»  Cic.  Brut,  34.  128;  cf.  Red,  in  Sen,  15.  38;  Red,  ad  Quir.4,  9;  5.  II;  Green- 
idge,  //is/,  of  Rome^  \,  279  f.;  Ihne,  //ist,  of  Rome,  v.  6  f. 

♦  p.  ass- 

*  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  60,  confirmed  hy  a  statement  of  Cicero,  in  Ascon.  79,  that  lenaton 
and  knights  first  sat  together  as  jurors  under  the  Plautian  law  of  89  (p.  402  below). 

^  Cassiod.  Chron,  384  C :  "  Per  Servilium  Caepionem  consulem  iudida  equita* 
tibus  et  senatoribus  comraunicata '';  Obseq.  41  (loi). 

7  Cf.  further  Cic.  /nv,  i.  49.  92;  Brut,  43.  161;  44. 164;  Cluent.  51.  1 40;  Lange, 
Rom,  Alt,  ii.  668;  iii.  67  f.;  Long,  Rom,  Rep,  ii.  2  f.;  Greenidge,  //iit,  of  Rome,  L 
477-82.  But  that  the  knights  continued  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  courts  is 
proved  by  Cicero,  Verr,  i.  13.  38;   Pseud.  Ascon.  103,  145. 

'  P.  355. 

•  (Aurel.  Vict.)  Vir,  /ll,  72.  5;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  iii.  53;  Herzog,  /^m.  Staat- 
verf  i.  478.  His  lex  sumptuaria  of  the  same  year,  perhaps  combined  in  one  law 
with  the  provision  concerning  the  libertini,  limited  not  only  the  expense  of  meals 
but  also  the  kind  of  food  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it;  Pliny,  N.  //,  viii.  57.  223; 
cf.  Gell.  ii.  24.  12;  (Aurel.  Vict.)  ibid.  —  Two  other  sumptuary  laws,  both  of  which 
were  enacted  before  97,  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  statute  of  P.  Licinius  Crassos, 
pretorian  or  tribunician,  ex  senatus  consulto,  perhaps  104,  made  some  changes  in 
the  lex  Fannia  and  the  lex  Didia;  Gell.  ii.  24.  7;  xv.  8;  Macrob.  5^/.  iii.  17.  7; 
Fest.  ep.  54;  p.  356  above.  —  It  was  repealed  by  the  plebiscite  of  M.  Duronios  be- 
fore 97;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  5;  Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  iii.  71,  88. 
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several  acts  seem  to  have  been  passed  for  diminishing  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  probably  undoing  the  Sempronian  law  on  the 
subject^ 

A  glance  at  these  reactionary  measures  alone  would  leave  the 
impression  that  the  senate  was  recovering  its  entire  supremacy. 
This  result  might  have  been  reached  had  it  not  been  on  the  one 
hand  for  the  lasting  inspiration  of  the  Gracchan  spirit  in  the 
plebs  and  their  leaders,  and  on  the  other  the  new  position  of 
the  equites.  In  119  C.  Marius,  at  once  a  representative  of 
the  knights^  and  of  the  peasants,  opposed  as  tribune  of  the 
ptebs  the  senatorial  aristocracy »  which  now  had  to  depend  for 
immediate  support  upon  the  populace,*  The  op ti mates  had 
greatly  impaired  the  value  of  the  secret  ballot  through  the 
custodes  tabellarum,  who  stood  on  the  pontes  as  well  as  by 
the  boxes  (cistae)  to  keep  watch  over  the  voting.  They  were 
often  influential  men*  —  in  elections  selected  by  the  candi- 
dates*—  who  used  their  influence  with  the  voters,  especially 
of  the  princlpium  or  of  the  prerogative  century,*  thereby  main- 
taining for  the  aristocrats  a  high  degree  of  control  over  the 
comitia  in  spite  of  the  ballot  laws  J  For  this  reason  C  Mariua 
when  tribune  of  the  plebs  carried  an  act  for  making  the  pontes 
narrower  that  there  might  be  room  on  them  for  the  voters  only," 
The  politicians,  however,  soon  found  means  of  circumventing 

'  Aicon.  67  r.;  cf.  p.  382,  39a. 

'Tbc  reiding  of  the  MS.  of  Velldos;  iu  II.  1  C^nmtiueqiieilri  loco  '*)  sboald  not 
be  cofrected  to  **  agretti  loco  **  to  conform  with  Flat.  Mar,  3.  VcUeiiu  hai  me  A* 
lion^d  hii  cqucitrita  birth  to  explmln  Hu  connectiont  with  tht  publicum  referred  to 
in  Ihe  follow ing  leDteiice. 

'The  oppoiition  of  Mirins  tti  the  popaUce  It  prored  bf  bii  loterceiaifin  igaintt 
ft  EnmieniarlAQ  rogAtioii  of  Ihe  i«me  ycftr,  the  pufport  of  which  \s  not  defiititelf 
rtstcd;  FtuL  JAtr.  4. 

*  Cic*  Pii*  15.  3^1  ^''^'  '^  ^f**  n^A   On  the  pontes,  lee  p.  46^ 

*  Vftrro,  X.  M,  lii.  5.  iS,    On  Ihe  cu^todev  i«e  itlso  p.  467  below. 

*  Qc,  Fit,  5,  it;  I^t<L  tn  Stm.  7.  17;  cf«  p.  466* 

T  ck,  i<r.  m  tj.  3I 

■  Ptut.  M^r.  4 ;  Qc.  tbld.|  Lftnge,  I^m,  AIL  iL  490;  ilL  51 ;  Long,  R^m.  Jdp. 
L  J^t  fhS  Greeniilge^  Hhi.  0/  Hemt^  \.  304-6.  The  oppocitioa  of  the  consuli  to  thii 
mecstire,  and  the  contequent  threat  of  Mariiii  to  impruoa  them,  Ihne,  Hiit  ^fR^mw^ 
▼.  S^regardj  ms  »  farce.  Thu  intcq>rctatioii  of  the  circumst&ncei,  however^  ii  vnnec* 
cMSfj  for  expUining  the  policy  of  Marim^  ba  a  champion  of  the  pe&santtf  rather 
llMa  of  the  pleba  «»  a  whole^  he  cotisisieDtly  pasted  hit  election  law  and  oppot<4  tJie 
>bill 
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this  law  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  ballot^  The  populares  could 
expect  little  therefore  from  the  plebiscite  of  C.  Caelius,  107, 
which  by  extending  the  ballot  to  trials  of  perduellio,  completed 
the  abolition  of  oral  voting  in  the  comitia.* 

We  find  another  sign  of  popular  recovery  in  the  assembly's 
resumption  of  the  appointment  of  special  judiciary  commis- 
sions.^ One  of  the  most  remarkable  courts  of  the  kind  was 
that  created  in  113  for  the  trial  of  three  Vestal  virgins  on  a 
charge  of  incest.  The  pontifex  maximus,  who  possessed  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  Vestals,  had  already  pronounced  judg- 
ment, condemning  one  and  acquitting  the  other  two,  when  a 
plebiscite  of  Sex.  Peducaeus,  taking  the  case  out  of  his  hands, 
transferred  it  to  a  quaestio  extraordinaria.*  To  such  an  extent 
did  the  tribune  apply  the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty.*  The 
plebiscite  of  C.  Mamilius,  109,  ordered  the  appointment  of  a 
court  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  those  who  had 
accepted  money  from  Jugurtha  for  aid  rendered  him  against 
the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  the  interests  of  Rome.  As  it  was 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  nobility,  the  people  in  the  hatred  they  then 
cherished  against  the  governing  class  voted  it  with  g^eat  spirit* 
In  105  the  tribal  comitia  abrogated  the  proconsular  imperium 
of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,^  and  in  the  following  year,  they  not  only 
appointed  a  special  court  to  try  him  for  embezzlement  of  the 
gold  found  at  Tolosa,®  but  through  the  plebiscite  of  L.  Cassias 
Longinus,  they  disqualified  for  membership  of  the  senate  any 

1  Plut.  Cat,  Mift,  42. 

*  Cic.  Ltg^.  iii.  i6.  36;  Oros.  v.  15.  24;  cf.  Munzer,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyd, 
iv.  195  f. ;  Lange,  R6m,  Alt,  ii.  527;  iii.  66.  On  the  leges  tabellariae  in  general,  see 
Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iv.  94,  340;  Long,  Rom,  Rep,  i.  105-10 ;  Lange,  ibid,  see 
indices,  s.  v.  *  P.  388. 

*  Cic.  N,  D,  iii.  30.  74;  Ascon.  46;  Livy,  ep.  Ixiii;  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  87;  Macrobw 
Sat,  i.  ID.  5  f.  A  plebiscite  of  C.  Memmius,  iii,  de  incestu  (p.  377,  n.  5)  refers  to 
the  same  subject.  *  Lange,  Rom.  Alt,  ii.  697  f. 

*  Sail.  lug,  40.  65;  Cic.  Brut,  33.  127  f.;  Schol.  Bob.  311.  In  ill  a  plebiscite 
of  the  C.  Memmius  mentioned  in  n.  4  had  commissioned  L.  Cassius,  praetor,  to  bring 
Jugurtha  to  Rome  as  a  witness  against  those  accused  of  having  bribed  him;  Sail 
lug,  32. 

'  Livy,  ep.  Ixvii;  Ascon.  78;  cf.  (Cic.)  Herenn,  i.  14.  24,  which  refers  to  a  defence 
against  the  tribunes.     For  the  earliest  case  of  the  kind,  see  p.  360;  cf.  p.  342, 

'  The  court  was  established  by  a  plebiscite  of  C.  Norbanus,  104 ;  Dio  Cass. 
Frag.  90;  Gell.  iii.  9.  7;  Strabo  iv.  i.  13;  Cic.  N,  D.  iii  30.  74;  Balb,  11.  28;  Val. 
Max.  iv.  7.  3;  vi.  9.  13. 
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person  whom  the  people  had  judicially  condemned  or  whose 
imperium  they  had  abrogated.^  These  acts  confirmed  and 
applied  the  principles  underlying  the  deposition  of  Octavius 
and  the  rogation  of  C.  Gracchus  concerning  persons  deposed 
from  office  (abacti).  In  theory  the  people  indirectly  chose  the 
senators  through  their  function  of  electing  magistrates;  and 
they  were  only  claiming  this  right  when  they  insisted  that  he 
should  be  prohibited  from  membership  whom  they  had  con- 
demned in  either  of  the  two  ways  described  by  the  statute.  It 
must  have  seemed  to  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
tribunes,  who  were  once  more  their  true  representatives,  had  as 
good  a  right  as  any  other  magistrates  to  seats  in  the  senate. 
This  feeling  found  expression  in  the  Atinian  plebiscite,  enacted 
between  122  and  102,^  which  gave  the  tribunes  the  ius  sententiae 
dicendae  in  the  senate  with  the  same  right  to  censorial  enrol- 
ment as  that  enjoyed  by  the  curule  magistrates.' 

The  growing  strength  of  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  the 
increasing  dependence  of  the  optimates  on  religion  for  the  con- 
trol of  politics  are  indicated  by  a  law  of  103  concerning  the 
election  of  sacerdotes.  More  than  a  hundred  years  earlier*  was 
instituted  the  custom  of  electing  the  supreme  pontiff  and  the 
chief  curio  in  comitia  of  seventeen  tribes  designated  by  lot. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  plutocratic  regime  C.  Licinius  Crassus 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  attempted  in  vain  to  pass  a  law 
for  extending  the  principle  to  all  the  members  of  the  more 
important  sacerdotal  colleges.*  The  proposal  was  defeated  by 
the  eloquence  of  C.  Laelius,^  but  at  length  it  was  passed  as  the 
lex  de  sacerdotiis  of  Cn.  Domitius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  103. 
The  statute  affected  the  pontifical  and  augural  colleges,  the 
decemviri  sacris  f  aciundis,  and  the  epulones.^    According  to  the 

1  Aicon.  78 :  "  Ut,  quern  popalos  damnasset  cuive  imperium  abroganet,  in  senata 
non  eflieL"  The  disgraceful  defeat  of  Caepio  in  Gaul  and  his  embezzlement  of  the 
treaanry  found  at  Tolosa  excited  the  people  to  this  line  of  action;  cf.  Herzog,  Rdm. 
Staaitverf,  u  4S4.     On  the  author,  see  Munzer,  in  Pauly-Wiasowa,  Real-EncycL  iii. 

*  The  lex  Acilia  repetundarum  (^CIL,  i.  198. 13,  16),  adopted  in  122,  implies  that 
they  did  not  have  the  right;  but  they  must  have  acquired  it  before  102;  App.  B*  C. 
i.  38.  126.  '  Ateius  Capito,  in  Gell.  xiv.  8.  2;   Willems,  Stn,  Rom,  i.  228. 

*  P.  341.  »  Cic.  Amic,  25.  96. 

*  Cic.  ibid.;  Brta.  21.  83;  M  D.  iii.  2.  5;   17.  43.  »  P.  347. 
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new  arrangement  when  a  place  became  vacant  in  any  one  of 
these  colleges,  the  members  of  the  college  drew  up  a  list  of 
eligible  candidates  from  whom  the  comitia  sacerdotum,  com- 
posed as  above  described,  made  a  choice.^  In  spite  of  this  law 
religion  remained  a  political  tool  of  the  optimates. 

Meantime  the  popular  party  succeeded  in  enacting  economic 
laws.  A  Porcian  statute  concerning  interest,  which  may  well 
have  aimed  to  benefit  the  poor,  seems  to  be  the  work  of 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  consul  in  ii8.  The  author  had  to  defend 
the  act  against  several  attempts  to  repeal  it.*  In  109  under 
the  stress  of  the  Cimbric  war  the  consul  M.  Junius  Silanus 
passed  an  act  for  repealing  several  earlier  laws  which  had 
diminished  the  pay  of  soldiers.  We  may  reasonably  believe 
that  it  restored  the  Sempronian  law  on  the  subject*  His 
immediate  object  was  to  encourage  enlistments.^  An  agrarian 
rogation  was  offered  by  L.  Marcius  Philipus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  104.  As  the  author  was  at  heart  a  democrat,  his 
measure  was  doubtless  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gracchi 
Perhaps  it  aimed  to  restore  their  law;  but  lacking  determina- 
tion, the  proposer  readily  allowed  it  to  be  voted  down.*  The 
monetary  lex  Clodia,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
year,  has  no  political  significance.^ 

III.    The  AppuUian  Legislation  and  the  Rule  of  the  Moderate 

Optimates 
103-88 

Through  the  legislative  acts  above  described  we  can  trace 
the  speedy  restoration  of  the  democracy  and  of  comitial  legis- 

1  Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  7.  18;  Fam,  viii.  ^  i\  Ad  Brut,  i.  5.  3;  PhiL  ii.  2.  4;  znL  5. 
12;  Suet,  Ner,  2;  Veil.  ii.  12.  3;  Lange,  /^dm,  Alt,  ii.  537,  675;  iii.  71;  Wijwwa, 
Jielig.  u,  Kult,  d,  Rom^  418;  Long,  Rom,  Rep,  i.  49  f.;  ii.  40-2;  Herzog,  Rim, 
Staatsverf,  i.  484  f. 

^  Priscian,  Inst.  Gram,  p.  90 :  '*  Cato  nepos  de  actionibus  ad  popolom,  ne  lex 
sua  abrogetur :  facite  vobis  in  mentem  veniat,  quirites,  ex  aere  alieno  in  hac  civitate 
et  in  aliis  omnibus  propter  diem  atque  fenus  saepissimam  discordiam  fuisM."  Tbis 
b  the  only  source  for  the  measure.  •  P.  388/ 

*  Ascon.  67  f.  »  The  only  source  is  Cic  Off.  u.  21.  73- 

•  Pliny,  N,  H,  xxxiii.  3.  46;  Mommsen-Blacas,  Hist.  d.  mon.  Rom^  ii.  10 1  (ft* 
date  and   character). 
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lative  power  after  the  overthrow  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
We  are  now  approachmg  a  second  crisis  in  which  the  aris- 
tocracy had  to  struggle  for  existence.  Against  it  was  formed 
a  combination  of  three  powerful  men,  C.  Marius,  supported 
by  the  knights  and  the  municipes,^  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  and 
L.  Appuleius  Satuminus.  It  is  almost  certain  that  this  Ser- 
vilius is  to  be  identified  with  the  author  of  the  lex  repetundarum 
of  III  or  thereabout,  probably  a  plebiscite,  which  repealed 
the  Acilian  law  on  the  same  subject*  In  important  respects 
his  statute  was  an  improvement  on  earlier  regulations  of  the 
crime.  "Glaucia's  alteration  in  procedure  was  thorough  and 
permanent  He  introduced  the  system  of  the  'second  hear- 
ing'— an  obligatory  renewal  of  the  trial,  which  rendered  it 
possible  for  counsel  to  discuss  evidence  which  had  already 
been  given,  and  for  jurors  to  get  a  grasp  of  the  mass  of 
scattered  data  which  had  been  presented  to  their  notice* — 
and  he  also  made  it  possible  to  recover  damages,  not  only 
from  the  chief  malefactor,  but  from  all  who  had  dishonestly 
shared  his  spoils."^  These  principles  were  taken  up  into 
the  Cornelian  law  which  superseded  it  in  81.^  The  circumstance 
that  the  man  whom  the  optimates  regarded  as  merely  a  vulgar 
demagogue  was  the  author  of  so  statesmanlike  a  measure 
ought  to  militate  against  their  opinion,  not  only  of  him,  but  also 
of  his  associates.  He,  too,  represented  the  knights,^  whereas 
Appuleius  was  a  champion  of  the  rural  plebs  against  the 
senate  and  the  populace.  As  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  103 
the  latter  proposed  a  law  for  the  assignment  of  lands  in  the 
province  of  Africa  to  the  retiring  veterans  of  Marius  in  lots 
of  a  hundred  iugera  each.     When  Baebius,  a  colleague,  inter- 

•  Aicon.  21 ;  Gc  Rob.  Post,  4.  9;  Baib,  23.  53;  24.  54.  Cicero  here  informs 
lit  that  by  a  provision  of  this  law  citizenship  was  offered  to  Latins  as  a  reward 
for  evidence  in  cases  arising  under  it.  This  article  was  borrowed  from  the  lex 
Adlia;  p.  378.  See  also  VaL  Max.  viii.  1.8;  Cic.  Brut,  62.  224;  Greenidge,  Hist,  of 
Romu,  i.  309-11.  Proof  of  the  repeal  of  the  Acilian  law  no  later  than  that  year  is 
the  circumstance  that  on  the  reverse  of  the  stone  which  contains  it  is  inscribed 
the  agrarian  law  of  ill;  Mommsen,  CIL,  i.  p.  55  f. 

•  Oc  Verr,  i.  9.  26. 

•  Qc  Rah.  Post,  4.  8  f.    The  quotation  is  from  Greenidge,  Hist,  0/ Rome,  i.  310. 
*Gc  Rob,  Post  4.  9;    cf.   Mommsen.  R6m,   Strafr,   709;    Greenidge,    Lig, 

Pfced,  423.  *  Cic  Brut,  62.  224. 
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ceded,  the  people  pelted  him  with  stones  and  drove  him  from 
the  assembly.  Thus  the  law  was  violently  carried,  but  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  it.  Probably  it  was  not  enforced*  This 
act  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman  colonization; 
through  it  the  government  first  expressed  its  intention  to 
provide  discharged  soldiers  with  farms,  a  departure  made 
necessary  by  the  Marian  policy  of  filling  the  army  with  capite 
censi.*  Either  to  this  tribunate  or  more  probably  to  his  second 
belongs  the  lex  de  maiestate  (minuta),^  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  Roman  history.  It  defined  the  crime  and  made  general 
provisions  for  the  prosecution  of  those  who  were  accused  of 
it^  The  same  statute  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
court  which  seems  to  have  been  standing  rather  than  special* 

In  his  second  tribunate,  lOO,  supported  by  Marius,  consul 
a  sixth  time,  and  by  Servilius,  Appuleius  proposed  and  carried 
a  law  for  the  founding  of  settlements  of  the  Marian  veterans 
in   Sicily,  Corsica,  Achaia,  and   Macedonia.®     Marius  was  to 

^  ( Aurel.  Vict. )  Vir,  III.  73.  i :  '*  Ut  gratiam  Marianomm  militam  parareC, 
legem  tulit,  at  yeteranU  centena  agri  iugera  in  Africa  dividerentur,  intercedentein 
Baebium  collegam  facta  per  populum  lapidatione  submovit";  Lange«  I&m,  AIL 
iii  76;  Herzog,  Rdm.  Slaatsverf,  i.  485;  Klebs,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncyiL 
ii.  262.  In  the  opinion  of  Muhl,  App,  SaL  'j'j  (,,  the  colonia  Mariana  (p.  396  below) 
was  founded  under  this  law.  ^  P.  86,  89. 

*  Cic.  Ora/.  ii.  25.  107;  49.  201;   N.  D,  iii.  30.  74. 

*  As  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  trial  of  C.  Norbanus  in  95  took  place  under 
the  law;  Cic.  OraL  21.  89;   25.  107;   50.  203;   Of.  ii.  14.  49;  Val.  Max.  viiL  5.  2. 

*  The  theory  that  the  court  established  by  the  Appuleian  law  was  special  is 
held  by  Mommsen,  //is/,  of  RonUf  iii  (1898).  440,  n.  i;  Rom,  Staatsr,  ii.  664,  n.  i; 
Rdm,  Strafr.  198.  Lange,  Rdm.  Alt.  iii.  76,  82,  supposes  that  in  his  first  tribunate 
he  established  a  special  court  and  in  his  second  by  his  lex  maiestatis  a  qaaesdo 
perpetua.  Miihl,  App.  Sat,  74,  also  strongly  favors  the  second.  The  statement  of 
Gran.  Licin.  xxxiii  (?).  4  —  "Cn.  Manilius  (for  Manlius  or  Mallius;  cf.  C/Z.  i*. 
p.  152  f.)  ob  eandem  causam  quam  et  Cepio  L.  Saturnini  rogatione  e  civitate  est  cito 
(for  plebiscite  ?)  eiectus "  —  I^nge  applies  to  the  rogation  for  a  special  court 
The  circumstance  that  the  trial  of  Norbanus  took  place  no  less  than  five  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  the  general  tenor  of  Cicero's  account  of  that 
trial  (see  n.  4  above)  point  clearly  to  the  existence  of  a  standing  court;  cf.  Herzog, 
Rom,  Slaatsverf.  i.  485;  Madvig,  Rom,  Stoat,  ii.  275;  Klebs,  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encycl,  ii.  262  f.;  Lengle,  Sull.  Verf  23-32, 

To  the  same  tribune,  either  in  103  or  in  100,  may  belong  the  lex  Appuleia  de 
sponsu  (Gains  iii.  122;  p.  298,  n.  i  above).  In  that  case  the  lex  Furia  de  sponsa 
(Gains  iii.  121;   iv.  22;   cf.  same  page  above)  must  belong  to  the  first  century  B.C 

«  (Aurel.  Vict.)   Vir.  /ll.  73.  5 :  "  Tribunus  plebis  refectus  (Saturninus)  Siciliam, 
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be  a  commissioner  for  conducting  these  colonies,  and  was 
to  have  the  right  to  enroll  as  citizens  in  each  settlement  a 
specified  number  of  aliens,*  The  object  of  the  latter  clause 
was  doubtless  to  provide  for  the  Italian  veterans  in  his 
army.  He  proposed  further  that  certain  Transpadane  lands 
which  the  Cimbri  had  taken  from  the  Gauls  and  which  Marius 
had  recovered  should  be  distributed  among  the  citizens  and 
the  Italians.^  Another  proposal  was  for  the  monthly  sale 
of  a  specified  number  of  modii  of  grain  to  every  citizen  resident 
of  Rome  who  desired  it  at  five-sixths  of  an  as  to  the  modius  — 
a  merely  nominal  price.*  It  is  not  known  whether  the  colonial, 
agrarian,  and  frumentarian  measures  were  separate  enact- 
ments or  articles  of  one  statute ;  or  the  colonial  and  agrarian 
provisions  may  alone  have  been  combined.  However  that 
may  be,  we  are  informed  by  Appian*  that  attached  to  the 
agrarian  measure  —  whether  to  the  others  also  is  nowhere 
'stated  —  was  an  article  which  provided  that  if  the  bill  should 
become  a  law,  the  senators  within  five  days  should  swear  to 
uphold  it,  or  if  any  senator  refused  to  take  the  oath,  he 
should  be  expelled  from  the  senate  and  should  be  liable  to 
a  fine  of  twenty  talents,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  about  five 
hundred  thousand  sesterces.^  The  rural  plebs,  including  many 
discharged  soldiers  of  Marius,  swarmed  into  the  comitia  at 
the  call  of  the  tribune  and  violently  passed  the  law.  Marius, 
who  as  a  consul  and  a  knight  disapproved  of  such  illegality, 
set  for  the  senators  the  example  of  swearing  to  the  law, 
''in  so  far  as  it  was  a  law/'  which  left  them  a  loophole  of 
escape  from  its  provisions  should  they  afterward  so  determine, 
Mctellus,  who  alone  of  the  senators  refused  the  oath,  was 
forced  into  exile   and  an   interdict  from   fire  and  water  was 


B,  MacedonUm   novit  col  on  is   Hcstinavit    el   Aurum   (Tolosanum),  dolo  an 
CicpionU   p^rtam,   »d   ctuptioncnj    igrorum   convcrtit"     For  CoDicitt  •« 
^396. 
^Cic,  B^^.  31.  4S.    The  MS.  ruda  **tenioi^'*  which  maf  be  a  mistake  for  m 
f  lifger  immber  (treccnoa  })^ 

»  App*  A  C  i  39.  tjOt  131;   Long,  M»m.  Mif.  ii.  t II  t|  Hcrxog,  R^m,  Sia^Usvtrf, 

•  (Cit)  Htrtnn^  \,%%,%\\   Long,  R^m^  Re^»  lu  tl4  f«;   Itcrtog»  ibid.  L  4S6  f, 

•  3.  C.  i*  29.  131;   cf*  Plat,  M^$r.  29. 

•  CC  Klebf,  in  Fkul/^Wiitowa,  Rml^Bft^ycL  iL  J65* 
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passed  against  him  by  the  tribes  on  the  motion  of  Saturninus.^ 
Soon  afterward  an  election  riot  gave  the  senate  a  pretext 
for  martial  law.  Placed  under  custody,  Satuminus  and  some 
fellow  officials  were  stoned  to  death  by  a  mob.  His  measures 
were  then  annulled  by  the  senate  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  violently  passed;*  nevertheless  Mariana  was  founded  by 
Marius  in  Corsica,  apparently  under  the  colonial  provision.' 
The  import  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  99,  is  unknown.^  It  may  have  been  merely  a  reenact- 
ment  of  the  Appuleian  measure.  At  all  events  before  it  could 
be  put  into  force  it  was  annulled  by  the  senate  on  the  g^und 
that  it  had  been  passed  by  violence  and  against  the  intercession 
of  colleagues.^ 

The  optimates,  having  again  triumphed  over  the  democracy, 
adopted  a  policy  of  moderation.  Their  consuls  of  98,  Q.  Cae- 
cilius  Metellus  and  T.  Didius,  attempted  by  a  mild  statute  to 
check  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  tribunician  legislation,  (i)  the 
combination  of  various  dissimilar  provisions  in  one  bill  (lex 
satura)  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  votes  of  all  parties, 
(2)  the  passing  of  bills  through  the  assembly  by  surprise.  Thcu* 
law  accordingly,  reviving  usages  once  in  force  but  recently 
neglected,  forbade  such  combinations  *   and  ordered  that  the 

1  App.  B.  C,  i.  30  f.;  Hut.  Afar.  29;  (Aurcl.  Vict)  Fir.  lU,  73;  8;  Veil  il 
15.  4;  Val.  Max.  iii.  8.  4;  Cic.  Dom,  31.  82;  Har,  Resp.  19.  41;  Sest.  47.  loi;  Z^f. 
iii.  II.  26.  After  the  downfall  of  Appuleius,  Metellus  was  recalled  by  a  plebiscite 
of  Q.  Calidius,  98;  Cic.  Plane.  28.  69;  Dom.  32.  87;  Red.  ad  Quir,  4.  9;  5.  ii; 
Val.  Max.  v.  2.  7;  App.  B.  C.  i.  33.  147-9;  Die  Cass.  Frag.  95.  i;  (AureL  Vict) 
Vir.  lU.  62.  3.  On  this  Calidius,  see  further  Miinzer,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Reai- 
Encyd.  iii.  1354.  5.  A  fruitless  attempt  to  recall  Metellus  had  been  made  in  99 
through  the  tribunician  rogatio  Porcia  Pompeia;    Oros.  v.  17.  11 ;    App.  B.  C.  i. 

33. 

•  Cic.  Leg,  ii.  6.  14.  According  to  Oros.  v.  12.  10,  P.  Furius,  tribune  in  99, 
secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  confiscating  the  property  of  those  who  conspired 
against  the  state. 

•  Pliny,  A^.  //.  iii.  12.  80:  "  Marianam  a  C  Mario  deductam  ";  Seneca,  Ad  Heh. 
vii.  9;  Solin.  iii.  3;  Mela  ii.  7.  122;  Mommsen,  in  CIL.  x.  p.  838,  997;  Komemann, 
in  Pauly  Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  iv.  522, 

•  Obscq.  46  (106);  Val.  Max.  viii.  I.  damn.  3;  cf.  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  11.  48. 

•  Cic.  Le^,  ii.  6.  14;  12.  31;  Obseq.  ibid.  A  criminal  lex  Titia,  the  contents  of 
which  also  are  unknown  —  Auson.  Epigr,  92  (89).  4  —  may  belong  to  this  tribune; 
Lange,  RTom,  Alt,  ii.  661,  668. 

•  Cic  Dom.  aa  53;  Leg.  iii.  4.  il;   19.  43.    The  enactment  was  merely  the  con- 
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promulgation  should  precede  the  voting  by  at  least  a  trinum 
nundinum  —  an  interval  which  included  three  market  days.^ 
Similarly  in  95  their  consuls,  L.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola,  aimed  by  an  equally  moderate  law  to  check  the  usur- 
pation of  the  citizenship  on  the  part  of  aliens.  It  forbade  pere- 
grini  to  perform  the  functions  of  citizens,  though  it  did  not  order 
the  innocent  among  them  to  leave  Rome.*  It  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  discover  and  punish 
usurpers  of  the  citizenship.'  Those  found  guilty  were  sent 
back  to  their  communities.^  Though  the  authors  were  eminent 
in  justice  and  cherished  the  best  intentions,  their  law  proved  to 
be  not  merely  useless  but  most  pernicious  to  the  state,^  as  it 
helped  drive  the  Italians  to  revolt.' 

The  next  attempt  at  reform  proceeded  from  the  inmost  circle 
of  the  aristocracy.^  M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
91,  was  a  man  of  the  highest  nobility,  wealthy,  eloquent,  and 
upright  at  heart,  the  son  of  that  Livius  who  had  opposed  C. 
Gracchus.'  Regarding  his  aims  and  the  quality  of  hb  states- 
manship conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  modem 
scholars.  The  sources  intimate  that  he  wished  primarily  to 
strengthen  the  senate  by  breaking  away  from  its  hide-bound 
conservatism  and  undertaking  various  pressing  reforms.  His 
agrarian  measure  was  conceived  in  the  Gracchan  spirit  but  was 
more  radical.'  Appian^  states  that  it  proposed  the  founding 
of  colonies  voted  long  ago  but  not  yet  established.  Reference 
must  be  to  the  twelve  colonies  planned  by  his  father.^    It  prob- 

firmation  of  an  old  custom  or  Uw  introduced  between  the  Licinian-Sextian  legbla- 
tion  and  122;  cf.  lux  Acil,  72,  in  C7Z.  i.*  198. 

^  Qc  Dom,  16.  41 ;  Sest.  64.  135;  SchoL  Bob.  310.  Thif,  too,  was  a  confirma- 
tion of  an  earlier  usage;  Dion.  Hal.  yiL  58.  3;  x.  3.  5;  Livy  iii.  35.  i;  p*  189,  360, 
n.  I  above;  cf.  Mommsen,  lidm,  Siaattr,  iii.  336,  376  f. 

«  Cic  Off,  iii.  II.  47;  cf.  p.  354,  37a  •  Cic  Balb,  ai.  48. 

*  Oc  BrtU.  16.  63;  Schol.  Bob.  296.  »  Cic.  Frag.  A.  tU.  2a 

*  Ascon.  67.  On  the  law  in  general,  see  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  iii.  90;  Long,  Rom, 
Rep,  iL  128;  Herzog,  Rdm,  Slaaisverf,  \,  490.  On  Caecilinsand  Didius,  see  Mfinzer, 
in  Fauly-WiMowa,  Real-EtuycL  iii.  1216.  95;  t.  407-ia 

^  Veil  ii.  13.  I ;  Dio  Cms.  Frag.  96.  2;  Diod.  xxxyii.  la 

*  The  citations  of  the  preceding  note,  and  Ascon.  68;  Livy,  ep.  ixx;  less  clearly 
Flor.  iL  5.  I,  4  (iii.  17). 

*  (AureL  Vict.)  Vir,  lU,  66.  4  f.;  CIL,  vi.  1 31 2  (t  p.  279  vii).  Liry,  ep.  bad, 
Bcrel^  mentions  them.  ^  B,  C,\.  35.  156.  ^^  P.  383  above. 
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ably  abolished  the  statute  of  1 1 1  and  ordered  the  division  not 
only  of  the  Campanian  lands,^  but  also  of  those  public  domains 
which  were  held  by  the  allied  communities  —  in  brief,  of  all  the 
public  land  remaining  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  ^  and  it  established  a 
board  of  ten  for  making  the  assignments.'  Livy  *  attributes  to 
the  author  a  f rumentarian  proposal,  though  we  are  not  informed 
of  its  character.  The  aim  must  have  been  to  win  the  support  of 
the  populace  for  his  other  measures.* 

He  further  proposed  to  mix  with  the  silver  coinage  an  eighth 
part  of  copper,®  the  proceeds  of  this  gain  to  be  applied  perhaps 
to  the  execution  of  his  frumentarian  project^  There  is  much 
controversy  as  to  the  intent  of  his  judiciary  reform.  Appian® 
supposes  that  he  wished  to  add  three  hundred  knights  to  the 
senate  and  to  draw  the  jurors  from  that  body  thus  enlarged. 
Velleius^  is  of  the  opinion  that  his  aim  was  to  transfer  the 
indicia  to  the  senate ;  whereas  the  epitomator  of  Livy  ^^  directly 
states  that  he  provided  for  making  up  the  indicia  of  senators  and 
knights  in  equal  numbers.  We  may  partially  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements  by  supposing  that  he  planned  to  com- 
pose the  jurors*  album  of  six  hundred  senators  and  knights  in 
equal  numbers,  by  which  expedient  he  hoped  to  bring  these  two 
hostile  orders  back  to  their  former  harmony,*^  while  serving  the 

•  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  Cicero,  Leg,  Agr,  i.  7.  21 ;  ii.  29.  81; 
cf.  Lange,  Rom,  AH,  iii.  102;  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  v.  181;  Herzog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf, 
i.  490. 

^  App.  B,  C,  36.  162  f.;  Flor.  ii.  5.  6  (iii.  17)  :  "Exstat  vox  ipsius  nihil  sc  ad 
largitionem  ulli  reliquisse  nisi  siquis  aut  caenum  dividere  vellet  aut  caelum." 

'  CIL,  vi.  1312  ;  cf.  i.  p.  279.  vii.  A  beginning  was  actually  made  of  the  coloniza- 
tion; and  this  is  all  that  could  be  indicated  by  the  verb  inr-fiytro  (App.  B,  C,  i.  35. 
156),  "he  was  for  conducting."  *  Ep.  Ixxi, 

•  Cf.  Yell.  ii.  13.  2;   Livy,  ep.  Ixx  f. 

•  Pliny,  N.  H,  xxxiii.  3.  46.  The  idea  was  to  issue  one  silver-plated  copper  de- 
narius to  every  seven  silver  denarii;  Mommsen,  Rom,  Munsw.  387  (Nfommsen- 
Blacas,  Hist,  d,  mon,  Rom,  ii.  41  f.,  82);  Babelon,  Mon.  d.  la  rep,  Rom,  i.  introd.  p. 
lix.  7  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  ii.  674;  iiL  103. 

•  B,  C.  i.  35.  157  f.  The  same  view  seems  to  be  held  by  (Aurel.  Vict.)  Vir.  JIL 
66.  4.  It  is  accepted  by  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  iii.  97;  Greenidge,  Z«f.  Proced,  436, 
The  objection  is  that  a  judiciary  measure,  as  the  Livian,  could  not  have  dealt  prima- 
rily with  the  composition  of  the  senate;   Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf.  i.  489. 

•  IL  13,  2.     Florus,  ii.  5.  4  (iii.  17),  is  non-committal. 
^°  LXXI;  accepted  by  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  v.  177, 

11  Cf.  App.  B,  C.  i.  35.  157. 
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ititerests  of  the  senate  and  ridding  the  state  of  the  corrupt  and 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  knights,*  By  a  special  article  of  the  ro* 
gation  a  quaestio,  probably  perpetua,  was  to  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  cases  of  bribery  of  jurors  and  to  punish  the  guilty.* 
His  most  radical  measure,  introduced  after  opposition  to  his 
other  reforms  began  to  develop,*  was  for  extending  the  citizen- 
ship to  the  Latins*  and  to  all  the  Italians,^  This  group  of  pro- 
posals, designed  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  proved  distasteful 
to  alL  The  senators  found  a  ground  for  complaint  in  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  the  knights  would  have  equal  power  with  them 
in  the  courts;  the  knights  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their 
jiidicial  control  or  to  grant  the  franchise  to  the  Italians ;  the 
wealthy  Italians  feared  they  might  lose  the  public  lands  which 
they  still  held*  Only  the  poor  among  the  Romans  and  allies 
supported  the  proposal  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  distribu* 
tion  of  lands:^  The  agrarian,  frumentarian,  monetary,  and  )U* 
diciary  measures  were  combined  in  one  statute,  and  passed  with 
violence  ^  and  contrary  to  the  omens,*  On  these  grounds  and 
furthermore  because  they  violated  the  article  of  the  Caecilian- 
Didian  statute  forbidding  the  passing  of  a  lex  satura,  they  were 
annulled  by  the  senate**  Although  Drusus  might  have  inter- 
posed his  veto  against  this  decree,  he  preferred  rather  to  disre- 
gard it,  most  probably  on  the  theory  that  the  senatorial  authority 
did  not  avail  against  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,^  Aware 
that  his  intercession  would  but  postpone  the  annulment  to  another 

1  Flor-  iL  S.  J  (ia  17);  App,  B,  C  i,  55*  158* 

*  Oc,  Ra^,  PeH.  7.  16;    Ciuint.  56.  l%y,   Ihne,  IlitL  ^f  K^mi^  v.  177  f. 

•  Vdkiui,  ii*  14,  i^  regards  It  as  mn  afterthought,  wberrai  Appian,  B*  C  l  35* 
t|5,  a«sertii3g  that,  petitioned  by  the  Italiana  for  the  citbenihip,  he  had  already 
promiied  to  grant  it,  intimate*  that  tbis  wa*  bis  matn  object.  At  all  eventi  the 
ItAliADi  ejtpected  it  of  him  and  were  prepared  to  fupporl  him  ia  his  effort  by  force  of 


«  (Anrel,  VJctO   Fi>.  lU.  6^.4;  Oroi,  r.  18.  2, 

•  VelL  ii.  14*  I;  App*  S,  C  i.  j%.  155  t;   36.   161;  Livj^  cp.  bad;  Flor.  ii  §*  6, 
:  pcobftbly  he  combined  this  measure  with  bis  colonial  ro^tioD;  App.  S^  C 

1  J6.  <  App,  B,  a  I  3$  f' 

'  liiry,  ep*  hod  I  Flor.  ii.  5*  7  (iii,  !7)*  *  Ascon.  6S* 

*  Ck«  l^^  fi.  6.  14^  '2>  3';  I>&m.  16.  41 ;  Fr&g.  A,  vii  (C^mtL  u  24);  Aacoa» 
W;  CMcnI.  xEXrii  to,  5, 

^  According  to  Diod.  txmu  la  3*  he  declared  thai  though  he  hmd  fiilJ  power  to 
pcerent  the  decreev  he  would  not  willingly  exert  it;  for  be  knew  well  that  the  wrong- 
Ao&B  ID  thif  matter  would  speedily  luflcr  merited  pu&iihmenL 
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year,  he  contented  himself  with  informing  his  opponents  that 
his  measures  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  that  those  who  offended  against  them  did  it  at  their 
peril.  He  proceeded  to  carry  his  statute  into  immediate  effect* 
A  plebiscite  of  Sauf  eius,  a  colleague,  established  a  commission 
of  five  in  addition  to  the  ten  provided  for  by  the  Livian  stat- 
ute; and  Livius  was  elected  a  member  of  both  commissions.* 
After  his  murder  the  Livian  and  Saufeian  statutes  were  both 
considered  null  and  void.' 

The  lex  Remmia  de  calumniatoribus,  which  was  enacted 
before  80,  may  belong  to  the  year  of  the  Livian  attempt  at 
reform,  91 ;  ^  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  most  natural  to 
regard  it  as  a  piece  of  counter  legislation  to  offset  the  proposal 
for  establishing  a  court  for  the  trial  of  jurors  accused  of  bribery- 
The  complainant  who  was  proved  malicious  it  rendered  liable  to 
trial  and  punishment  with  the  loss  of  citizenship  and  the  brand- 
ing of  his  forehead  with  the  letter  K  (for  Kalumniator).*  This 
we  may  believe  was  the  defiance  offered  by  the  knights  to  those 
who  were  attempting  to  bring  them  to  account  for  their  conduct 
as  judges.  Exulting  in  their  victory  over  Drusus,  they  expressed 
their  antipathy  to  the  Italian  movement  in  a  lex  de  maiestate  of 
Q.  Varius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  90.  They  stood  round  the 
Rostra  with  drawn  daggers  and  forced  it  through  the  comitia 
in  spite  of  tribunician  intercession.  It  supplanted  the  Appu- 
leian  law  on  the  subject  by  a  severe  provision  against  those 
who  encouraged   the  Italians  to  demand  the  citizenship  or  in 

^  Cf.  the  elogium,  n.  below. 

*  Elogium,  in  CIL,  vi.  131 2  =  i.  p.  279.  vii :  "  M.  Livius  M.  F.C.  N.  Drusus,  Pon- 
tifex,  tr.  mil.  X.  vir.  stlit.  iudic.  tr.  pi.  X.  vir.  a.  d.  a.  lege  sua  ct  eodem  anno  V.  vir.  a^ 
d.  a.  lege  Saufe(i)a,  in  magistratu  occisus  est.'* 

'  On  M.  Livius  Drusus,  see  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  iii.  96-106;  Long,  Rom.  Rep.  11.. 
ch.  xiii;  Herzog,  R'dm.  Staatsverf.  i.  48S-93;  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  V.  ch.  xiii; 
Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  IV.  ch.  vi;  Neiunann,  Gesch.  Roms^  i.  451-74;  Fer- 
rero,  Rome,  »•  79  f. 

*  (Aurel.  Vict.)  Vir,  III.  66.  2;  Gc.  Rose.  Am.  19.  55;  Schol.  Gronov.  431; 
Ascon.  30;  Dig.  xxii.  5.  13;  xlviii.  16.  3.  2;  Lange,  Rom.  Alt,  it  665;  iii.  loi; 
Mommsen,  Rom.  Strafr.  491,  494.  Hitzig,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Eneycl.  iii  1416^ 
places  it  earlier. 

*Cic.  Rose.  Am.  20.  57;  Pliny,  Paneg.  35;  Seneca,  De  Ira,  iii.  3.  6;  MommseDr 
Rom.  Strafr.  495.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  punishment  mentioned  was  pre- 
scribed by  this  law;   Hitzig,  ibid. 
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any  way  to  conspire  or  to  revolt  against  the  Roman  people* 
It  must  have  contained  an  article^  too,  concerning  seditions.^ 
The  court  which  it  established  was  to  sit  on  all  ordinary  dies 
fasti,  undisturbed  by  iustitia,*  and  was  to  be  a  quaestio  per- 
petua.'  Now  that  two  attempts^  the  Appuleian  and  the  Livian^ 
to  substitute  more  popular  measures  for  the  Sempronlan  fru* 
mentarian  law  had  failed^  the  optimates  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  supersede  the  Sempronian  act  by  one  less  popular. 
This  was  the  Octavian  law^*  the  contents  of  which  are  unknown^ 
but  which  received  the  praise  of  Cicero  for  its  moderation.* 

The  Social  War,  following  close  upon  the  murder  of  Livius 
Drusus,  compelled  the  Romans  to  grant  the  citizenship  to  the 
Italians.  This  result  was  brought  about  by  a  succession  of 
statutes.  A  law  of  the  consul  L.  Julius  Caesar,  gOp  bestowed 
the  citizenship  upon  the  Latins^  and  on  all  the  Italians  who  had 
not  taken  arms  against  Rome  ^  and  who  were  willing  to  accept 
the  gift,*    The  same  statute  probably  regulated  the  assignment 

^  Thli  coocltiaioit  is  deduced  ffom  tfae  dtcumstunce  that  V»riiu  wm  tried  tinder 
bis  owQ  Uw*  The  cbargc  could  not  possibly  hAvc  been  that  of  iAwutiag  the  Italiati% 
bat  inuil  rather  hmve  been  tbe  imligmtion  of  the  ledition  by  which  bb  lUlule  wms 
origiMlly  carried;  Lcnglc,  S14II,  Ferf,  55. 

^  Qc.  Brmi.  89.  J04:  '*£xercebalur  una  tege  iadicium  Variat  cetem  propter 
beUum  intermissis," 

*  Thift  is  an  infereiiee  from  the  fact  tbat  the  court  wbieb  tried  Oi.  Pompeiiti 
Strabo  in  SS«  and  which  sat  under  the  Varian  htw,  wm*  compoicd  in  accordance  with 
the  tubsequcnt  Flautian  Judiciary  Imw  (Cic.  Frag*  A.  vii.  Cffrntl  L  $$)*  A  special 
coort  wai  composed  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  law  which  csUblUbed  it.  la 
general  on  the  Varlao  law,  ice  Ascom*  21  f.*  73,  79;  Val  Max.  viil  6,  4;  App. 
3.  C  i,  37;  Oc.  Tut^.  iL  24^  57.  From  Appian  we  learn  that  the  law  waa  pmrrt 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War^  and  Cicero*  Brui.  $g,  305,  informs  as  that  the 
prosecutions  under  It  continued  through  the  war*  The  last  trial  mentioned  is  that 
of  Cn*  Pompelus  Strabo  in  IS,  referred  to  above.  See  abo  Lange^  ^m.  Att,  iii.  loS; 
Henogr  i^m.  S/aaittftr/.  L  493;  Momnxicnf  /^m,  Sfrtifr.  t^S;  Long,  J^am.  /T^*  ti. 
164  1;  Crcenidge,  I^g^  Pr&ttd.  3S4  f*;  Ibne,  Hut^  ef  ^«mif  v.  tSS  f«;  and  especially 
Lcngle,  ShIL  Vtrf,  3^-6^  where  further  source*  are  cited. 

■  Qc,  BruL  63«  ±in*     It  belongs  to  about  90;   Lange«  Rom,  Ait  li,  693. 

^  Off,  tu  %l*  73.  It  b  an  interesting  fact  that,  as  this  passage  shows,  Gccro  did 
not  object  to  frumencarian  Uw»  on  principle,  bat  condemned  the  Setnpronian  act 
because  it  was  burdensome  to  the  treasury.  *  GelL  tr.  4.  3* 

^  VeU*  it.  16.  4;  cf.  App.  B.  C  L  49^  3I3  (who  speaks  merely  of  a  ■rnMyi  con- 
aultum)*  Thli  statute  seems  to  have  considered  the  To  the  northern  bcmndaiy  of 
Iu3y;  Salt  ffisL  L  20. 

*  Oc  B^i^.  S.  21 :  **  Ipsa  lulia  lege  civiu*  ita  est  sociii  et  LatinU  data,  at,  qui 
10 
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of  these  new  citizens  to  the  tribes.^  In  the  following  year  a  law 
of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  probably  a  tribune,  granted  the  command- 
ing general  power,  apparently  absolute,  to  bestow  the  right  of 
the  city  upon  the  soldiers  under  his  orders.'  Another  statute  of 
89,  carried  by  M.  Plautius  Silvanus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  trib- 
unes of  the  plebs,  granted  the  citizenship  to  all  members  of  allied 
communities  who  were  domiciled  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  statute 
was  passed  and  who  within  sixty  days  should  signify  to  the 
praetor  at  Rome  their  willingness  to  accept  the  ofiFer.'  The 
object  of  this  measure  was  not  only  to  expedite  the  recondliap 
tion,  but  also  to  make  the  work  of  the  next  censors  practicable. 
The  citizenship  thus  granted  involved  the  right  of  sufiage, 
though  in  new  tribes  which  voted  after  the  others.  Many 
Italians,  especially  the  Lucanians  and  the  Samnites,  took  no 
notice  of  the  offer.^  In  the  same  year  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  a 
consul,  proposed  and  carried  a  law  which  seems  to  have  em- 
powered himself  at  his  discretion  to  invest  with  full  citizenship 
those  Transpadani  who  already  enjoyed  the  Latin  rights,  and 
to  confer  upon  the  rest  the  ius  LatiL^ 

The  question  as  to  the  composition  of  the  courts,  still  left 
unsettled,  was  taken  up  by  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  the  tribune 
referred  to  above.  His  statute  transferred  the  filling  of  tht 
album  from  the  urban  praetor  to  the  tribes,  which  were  to 
elect  each  fifteen  members.  The  law  made  the  qualifications 
of  the  iudices  independent  of  the  social  classes.  Under  it 
accordingly  senators  and  a  few  common  plebeians  in  addition  to 
equites  served  as  jurors,  so  that  the  equestrian  control  of  the 
courts  was  partially  checked.  • 


fundi  populi  facti  non  essent,  civitatem  non  haberent."  On  fundus  see  Fest.  ep.  89. 
Heraclea  and  Naples  declined  the  citizenship;  Cicibid.  ^  P.  57  f. 

2  Oc.  ArcA.  10. 26;  Ba/d,  8.  19;  14.  32;  22.  50;  Fam,  xiii.  36;  Sisenna,  Frag.  17, 
in  Peter,  J/ist,  Rom.  Reliq,  i.  280;  Frag.  1 20,  ibid.  293:  •*  Milites,  ut  lex  Calpumia 
concesserat,  virtutis  ergo  civitate  donari'*;  cf.  Kiene,  Rdm,  ButuUsgenossenkrieg, 
224  f.,  229  f.  The  identity  of  the  author  is  uncertain;  he  may  be  the  Calpumios 
who  was  praetor  in  74;   Milnzer,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iii.  1395.  98. 

'  Cic.  Arch,  4.  7 :  Schol.  Bob.  353.  *  Dio  Cass.  Frag.  102.  7. 

*  Dio  Qws.  xxxvii.  9.  3;  Ascon.  p.  3;  Pliny,  N,  H,  iii.  20.  138;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt, 
iii.  118;  cf.  however  Herzog,  Rdm,  Staatsverf,  L  497  f. 

•Cic.  Frag.  A.  vii.  53;  Ascon.  79;  Lange,  Rom,  AlL  \\,  539,668  f.;  iii.  115; 
Herzog,  Rom,  Staatsverf,  i.  499;  Greenidge,  L^,  Proced,  385;  Long»  Rom,  Rep.  iL 
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Mommseo '  supposes  that  these  jurors  were  for  the  quaestia 
de  maiestate  only*  For  this  opinion  he  depends  upon  the  asser^ 
lion  of  Cicero^  that  the  equites  remained  till  Sulla s  legislation 
ill  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  courts.  The  authority  of 
Cicero,  however,  would  allow  us  to  assume  that  while  the  equites 
lost  the  legal  monopoly  they  retained  practical  control.  How- 
ever  that  may  be,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  this  reactionary 
measure  survived  the  proletarian  uprising  under  Marius  and 
Cinna.  The  lex  agraria  of  the  same  Plautius  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  supplying  the  veterans  of  the  Social  War 
with  farms.®  The  lex  Papiria,  which  introduced  the  semiuncial 
as,  is  doubtless  to  be  assigned  to  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  col- 
league of  Plautius  above  mentioned.  If  so,  the  object  was  to 
relieve  slightly  the  financial  embarrassment  caused  by  the  war, 
and  more  particularly  to  bring  the  small  coins  of  Rome  into 
correspondence  with  those  of  Italy;* 

IV»    TAe  Politicai  Equalization  of  Italy 

88-83 

With  many  Italians  still  in  revolt  and  the  others  smarting 
under  the  inferior  citizenship  eked  out  to  them,  and  with  Mith- 
ridates  threatening  the  existence  of  the  empire,  Rome  should 
have  adopted  a  policy  of  domestic  conciliation.  Under  these 
circumstances  Sulla,  consul  in  8S,  showed  a  lamentable  want  of 
tact  IB  expressing  the  sentiment  that  there  could  be  no  peace  in 
Italy  as  long  as  a  single  Samnite  lived  ^  —  a  curiously  antiquated 
frame  of  mind  for  a  statesman  of  his  shrewdness.  The  cause 
of  the  new  citizens  was  taken  up  by  P,  Sulpicius  Rufus,  a  pa- 
trician who  had  forsaken  his  rank  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
plebeian  tribunate,^     A  man  of  marvellous  eloquence,  he  had 

ttj  f*  We  tDXf  connect  with  Ihii  change  Ihe  prcoecution  mnd  condem&fttioQ  of  Q.. 
VAritii;  p«  401,  n.  I  above;  Ihne^  Hi%t.  ^/ R^mt,  y.  224  f, 

>  ^flf,  Sim/r.  198,  h,  t,  followed  by  Greenidge»  /^jf.  Pr&etd^  3S6*  A  diHicaltf 
with  thift  interprcimtkin  11  the  great  number  of  juron  provided  for,  apparenUy  enough 
Id  mnpply  all  the  courts. 

«  Vert,  i  I  J.  38.  •  Ck.  Ait,  1.  i&  6k. 

*  niny,  .V:  /A  vxjiiii.  J,  46;  Kubitt<bekt  in  F&uly-Wwmm,  M^^EmijF^l  ii.  1511; 
Gardner*  in  Smithy  Diet*  L  J06;   Bftbelon,  M^ftn.  dt  ta  rip.  R^m^  L  74  L 
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been  an  adherent  of  Drusus,  though  more  mclined  to  the  eques- 
trian interests.  As  tribune  of  the  plebs,  88,  he  seems  to  have 
tried  to  win  the  support  of  the  senate  and  of  the  equestrian  order 
to  his  policy ;  but  failing  in  the  attempt^  he  looked  for  aid  to  the 
commons  and  to  a  small  band  of  knights  who  were  faithful  to 
him.  His  rogation  contained  the  following  articles:  (i)  tint 
the  new  citizens  and  the  libertini  should  be  distributed  among  aD 
the  tribes,^  with  a  view  to  completing  the  plan  of  Livius  Dm* 
sus  for  the  political  equalization  of  Italy ;  (2)  that  those  who 
had  been  driven  from  the  state  by  violence  should  be  recalled.^ 
This  article  was  probably  for  the  benefit  of  those  knights  against 
whom  the  Varian  law  had  been  turned.*  His  rogation  provided 
f  urther,  (3)  that  no  one  who  owed  more  than  two  thousand  deoaifi 
should  be  a  senator.^  Money  was  scarce  because  of  the  war  ;*  and 
Sulpicius  must  have  felt  that  if  the  senators,  most  of  whom  were 
abundantly  able,  should  pay  their  debts,  it  would  go  far  towttd 
relieving  the  stringency,  and  that  if  any  were  ejected  because 
of  failure  to  pay,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  promot- 
ing equites  to  tiie  vacant  places.  The  consuls  of  the  year,  L. 
Cornelius  Sulla  and  Q.  Pompeius  Ruf  us,  attempted  to  prevent  a 
vote  on  these  radical  measures  by  interposing  a  cessaticii  itf 
business  for  many  days  through  the  proclamation  of  a  festival* 
With  his  armed  followers  Sulpicius  forced  the  consuls  to  recall 
the  proclamation,  whereupon  Sulla  fled  for  safety  to  his  army 
at  Nola.  Sulpicius  then  added  to  his  statute  a  fourth  article  to 
the  effect  that  the  imperium  of  Sulla  should  be  abrogated  and 
that  the  province  of  Asia,  involving  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  should  be  given  to  Marius  as  proconsul/ 

1  livy,  cp.  Ixxrii;  App.  B,  C.  i.  55.  242  f.;  VclL  ii.  18.  6 ;  Ascon.  64;  FrOhlidi, 
in  Pauly-Ayissowa,  Real-Encycl,  iv.  1532.  The  libertini  may  haye  been  thoie  who 
fought  in  the  recent  war;  App.  B,  C.  i.  49.  212;  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  11.  32. 

*  (Cic.)  Herenn,  ii.  28.  45;  Livy,  ep.  bcxvii;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  iiu  123;  Henog, 
Rdm,  Staatsverf,  i.  501.  •  P.  400  f. 

*  Hut.  SulL  8.  »  P.  403  above;  also  Ferrero,  Rome,  i.  84 

*  In  this  way  a  justitium,  cessation  of  civil  business,  was  indirectly  brought  about ; 
Hut  Suit.  8;  Mar,  35;  App.  B,  C,  i.  55.  244;  p.  141  above;  Long,  Rom.  Rep.  il 
221;  Neumann,  Gesch,  Roms,  i.  513;  Frdhlich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  tv. 
1533;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  i.  263,  n.  6. 

7  For  the  abrogation  of  Sulla's  imperium  Yell.  ii.  18.  6  is  authority.  Hutarch, 
Suit.  8f  states  that  Pompeius,  not  Sulla,  was  deprived  of  the  consulship  and  that 
from  Sulla  was  taken  merely  the  provincial  conunand.    Appian,  B,  C,  L  56.  249  (cC 
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although  the  latter  was  now  but  a  private  citizen.  Doubtless 
Sulpicius  understood  that  there  could  be  no  guarantee  for  the 
execution  of  his  statute  as  long  as  Sulla  remained  in  power,  and 
furthermore  that  the  advancement  of  Marius  would  be  a  great 
gain  for  the  knights.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  comitia  of 
tribes  ;  but  Sulla,  far  from  delivering  up  his  command^  marched 
his  army  into  Rome  to  settle  the  question  in  his  own  interest  by 
the  sword.  On  his  initiative  Sulpicius,  Marius,  and  ten  of  their 
^^sociates  were  declared  public  enemies  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate ratified  by  a  popular  vote.*  There  is  no  need  of  assuming 
that  the  supporters  of  the  tribune  turned  against  him  ;  the  opti- 
mates  were  as  clever  as  their  opponents  at  packing  assemblies. 
The  absurdity  of  continuing  the  worn-out  comitial  machinery  as 
a  factor  of  government  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  on  this 
page  of  history,  which  records  that  the  comitia  a  few  days  after 
adopting  the  measures  of  Sulpicius,  voted  to  outlaw  him  and  his 
friends.  Marius  fled ;  Sulpicius  and  several  adherents  were 
killed.  Thereupon  the  senate  annulled  the  entire  Sulpician 
statute  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  violently  passed.^ 

No  statesman,  however  opposed  to  popular  government^  could 
think  of  abolishing  the  comitia  or  even  of  putting  an  end  to 
their  legislative  function.     But  the  democracy  could  be  effectu- 

PluL  Mar^  351   Schol-  Gronor,  4to)  *pe*k*  only  of  tte  trwuJer  of  the  comtnuK). 

Thst  the  fourth  article  wu  mdded  After  the  departure  of  Siilld  from  Rome,  and  that 
the  latter  knew  nothing  of  it  IJll  luminoned  to  deliver  up  hii  €omni*nd  i»  cle*rlf 
»Uted  by  AppiaHf  ibid*  ch.  5&f«;  cf,  Frdbtkb*  in  Paiily>Wi»oira,  J^tai-EmycL  iv. 

"  Flatirdi,  SulL  8  and  Liry,  ep,  \%Tn\^  tpcak  of  t  decre*  of  the  aenate  only, 
whereaa  I  he  accoaot  of  Appian,  3.  C  i.  60,  ajl  (n^Xf^oi^t  'Pw^uiwir  t^ii^^rm 
ciptti)  implies  «  vote  of  the  iKetnblj.  Velleiui,  it,  19,  i  {**  Lege  lata  eitiiles  feeit  **) 
dminetl;  mentions  a  eomittat  aci^  though  he  is  irTong  In  luppoting  it  to  be  a  sen* 
tence  of  ejiile,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  context ;    cf.  Ihne,  Hisi,  ef  E^me^  w.  337. 

*  App*  A  C  i,  59.  36S;  Cic,  Pkil  viiL  z.  y,  Scholan  are  at  variance  as  tegard$ 
tbe  character  and  motives  of  Sulpicius,  Iferxog,  Edm^  SiAatnftrf^  L  501  (cf,  Fer* 
rero,  Rmnt^  \.  S5  f.),  can  sec  in  his  measures  no  earnest  purpose  of  reform*  Ihne,  HUL  of 
f^^mg^  V*  135  t,  ajj  U  hesitatingly  incline  to  regard  him  M  a  demagogue,  Fr6blich, 
in  Panly-Wtisowa,  Rt^ti-Encytl*  iv«  ^53^  looks  upon  him  as  a  statesman  with  1  mind 
mad  heart  for  the  best  intere^  of  his  conntiy.  In  the  opinion  of  Mommsen^  //u/,  0/ 
Rame^  tH,  (189S).  53 1  f.,  he  ims  essentially  the  successor  of  Drusos,  a  reformer  In  the 
ieiertst  of  the  senate,  yet  led  by  tbe  force  of  circumstancea  to  adopt  revolutionary 
Bethodt.  Cf.  alio  Lange,  Ram.  AH.  ill.  131-5;  Long,  R^m.  Rif.  II.  ch,  cvii;  Nen* 
mann*  Ctuh.  R&mi^  1,  507-17, 
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ally  checked  by  reducing  the  legislative  power  of  the  assemblies 
to  the  harmless  function  of  ratifying  decrees  of  the  senate. 
This  result  Sulla  and  Pompeius  aimed  to  reach  by  renewing  an 
ancient  law^  that  no  measure  should  ever  again  be  brought 
before  the  people  which  had  not  been  previously  considered 
and  agreed  to  by  the  senate.'  A  closely  related  law  of  the  same 
consuls  ordered  that  "  the  voting  should  not  be  by  tribes  but  by 
centuries,  as  King  TuUius  had  ordained."  *  This  statement  has 
often  been  interpreted  to  signify  the  restoration  of  the  earlier 
form  of  comitia  centuriata.  But  it  seems  most  improbable  that, 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  a  long,  distant  war,  Sulla  should 
think  of  restoring  an  organization  which  had  been  obsolete  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  which  could  have  been 
known  to  none  but  antiquarians.  With  his  clear,  practical  in- 
telligence he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  restoring  the  ancient  definitions  of  the  classes  in  terms 
of  iugera  or  even  on  the  later  basis  of  the  libral  as.^  Further- 
more no  censors  were  then  at  hand  to  undertake  the  work,  and 
it  was  altogether  unlikely  that  during  his  absence  any  could  be 
elected  who  would  be  willing  to  apply  themselves  to  the  revi- 
talization  of  the  antique  mummy.  Such  a  measure,  too,  as 
Meyer  ^  has  pointed  out,  would  place  the  control  of  the  assem- 
bly in  the  hands,  not  of  the  senate,  but  of  the  knights,  his 
mortal  enemies.  It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
act  transferred  the  function  of  ratifying  laws  from  the  tribal  to 
the  centuriate  comitia,  to  restore  the  arrangement  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius.^     If  this  reasoning  is 

1  P.  277,  313  f. 

^  App.  B.  C.  i.  59.  266 :  ^Ifffffovvrb  re  fifiSip  In  dirpo/3oi;Xevror  ^t  t6p  Bij/tow  #r^ 
pcffdaij  vevofUfffjJvoy  iikv  ovrta  Koi  irdXeu,  TapaKcKvtUpow  d'  iK  toXXou. 

•  Ibid. :  E/<ri77oO»To  .  .  .  icai  rdt  xc^/>o'''oWat  fi^  icard  ^vXdt,  dXXd  «iTd  XAx**"* 
wi  TiJXXioi  /3cur(Xei>t  Iretfe  ytyeaOai. 

*  P.  86.  •  In  Hermes,  xxxiii  (1898).  652. 
*This  view  is  held  by  Sunden,  De  trib.  pot.  imm.  (1897)   ^i   ff.;    Meyer,  ibid. 

65  2-4 ;  Vassis,  in  AtAena,  xii  ( 1 900) .  54-7.  Frohlich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EmenL 
iv.  1537,  supposes  that  elections  simply  were  thereby  transferred  to  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata ;  but  the  word  x^^po'^'O'^^ac  used  by  Appian,  though  often  denoting  elections 
(as  in  B,  C,  i.  14.  58-60;  15.  66;  28.  127,  where  the  meaning  is  easily  deriTcd  from 
the  context),  includes  also  voting  on  laws,  as  in  B.  C,  i.  23.  100  ;  55.  244.  Had  be 
meant  elections,  he  would  here  have  written  dpxo-tpcala  (cf.  i.  1. 1 ;  44. 196),  as  other- 
wise the  meaning  would  have  been  doubtful.    The  view  represented  by  FrohKch, 
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correct,  the  act  under  consideration  totally  abolished  the  legis- 
lative initiative  of  the  tribunes**  The  other  Cornelian-Pompeian 
law  mentioned  by  Appian  must  have  applied,  accordingly,  not 
to  the  tribunate  but  to  the  other  magistracies,*  The  current 
interpretation,  which  involves  the  theory  of  a  return  to  the  origi- 
nal centuriate  system,  requires  further  examination.  Its  chief 
basis  is  the  statement  of  Appian  that  no  law  should  be  brought 
before  the  wXfj0o^  which  had  not  been  previously  considered  in 
the  senate.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  he  uses  Sr^^ji^  to  des- 
ignate the  whole  citizen  body,  and  ttX^^ov  the  exclusively  ple- 
beian assembly  under  tribunician  presidency.  A  study  of  his 
usage*  however,  proves  that  he  makes  no  such  discrimination. 
ArjfiQ^  is  ordinarily  the  people  in  general,  especially  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ffovX^,^  parallel  to  Livy's  common  distinc- 
tion between  plebs  and  senatus.  It  is  the  technical  term  for 
the  plebs  in  their  tribal  comitia  under  tribunician  presidency** 
Rarely  it  signifies  the  state  ^  with  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 

moftowttt  would  iu  no  w»y  e^Um  th*  ptssage,  ror  w»»  H  likely  that  SulU  would 
IcAve  to  the  tribe*  the  r«.tihc»uon  of  lawi  but  deprive  them  of  the  politically  tmim- 
ffotttnt  right  to  ctect  minur  ofliciftls* 

^  Appian'i  word!  iroWd  rt  tLWa  dft  r^w  Bfipd^x*"  ^X^  >  -  *  wtpithApptt  (\,  59, 
267)  imply  tD  eittemive  cufteilment  of  the  tribunician  power  not  dehnitdy  ipccified* 
The  stmtemecit  of  Uvy*  ep.  Uxxix*  thmt  Sulla  aflcrward  (82)  deprived  the  Irihtinei  of 
aU  legtiUtive  power  (p.  413  below)  is  not  true  of  hts  dictatoriml  lAw-giviug,  but  be- 
long properly  to  the  year  under  consideration, 

*  Lengle  {Sm/1*  Verf.  to)  argues,  on  the  contrmxy,  that  the  meuure  could  be 
intended  for  the  tribunes  only,  because,  ss  be  lupposes^  a  patrkiftn  magistrate  aWays 
consulted  the  lenaCe  concerning  his  legislatiTC  pfopottls*  But  Lcngte  has  reckoned 
without  the  facts.  An  examination  of  the  sources  will  thow  that  from  the  time  of 
the  dictator  Publiltus  Fhilo  {Liiry  viii.  isl  14)  to  the  time  of  the  dicUCor  JuKui 
CkeMf  (Dio  Cass.  xxxviiL  j  f,;  Plut  Can.  14;  App.  B.  C.  ii,  lo)  patrician  magis- 
trate! occasionally  brought  ragations  before  the  comitii  without  the  letifLtoTial  sanc^ 
lionp  But  it  ia  ponible  that  in  apcaking  of  **  an  ancient  law  long  diiused  *'  (F  4^ 
n«  3)  Appiio  may  wromgty  hmte  bad  in  mind  ihe  pre-Hortensian  restriction  on  the 
plebiaciie;  p-  tyy^  n*  4, 

*  B.  C  I  I,  I,  2,  3;  it>.  Si;  ao.  83;  22.  gn  29.  13a  (city  people);  jo.  136; 
Jt  143;  33.  J47;  35,  155;  36W  162;  38,  169;  100.  469.  A^fi^rm  always  means 
pteheians;  I.  24,  106;  £5,  tog;  ^^.  146;  J 00.  469*  Sometimes  ^nfun  h  ex«ctly 
rquivalent  to  rXif^tf  miiUitude,  as  in  L  26,  1 19. 

*  B.  CI  ta,  51;  13.  55;  20-  S3;  2U  go;  32.  92;  23.  101 ;  25,  107;  3B,  I*S| 
29*  131, 

*  #.  C  I  27.  I2r  In  33.  14S  it  applies  to  the  judicial  coatio  preUimnary  to 
the  comitia  oenturiata^ 
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people.  nXrjOo^,  on  the  other  hand,  ordinarily  denotes  the 
masses,  multitude,  rabble,^  including  the  crowd  gathered  not 
only  in  a  tribunician  assembly  ^  but  also  in  the  eKKXr^a-la  (here 
meaning  contio)  under  the  presidency  of  a  patrician  magis- 
trate.* But  irXrjOo^  is  never  technically  or  officially  used  to 
denote  any  assembly  either  of  the  populus  or  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  passage  under  discussion  Appian's  statement  of  the  Cot- 
nelian-Pompeian  law  is  elarfyoOvrd  re  firfBkv  en  airpoftovXevrov  k 
rhv  Srj/JMV  i(r<f>^p€(r0(u^  in  which  he  uses  SrjfAo^  according  to  his 
custom  to  designate  the  popular  assembly  without  specifying 
whether  it  is  of  the  populus  or  of  the  plebs.  In  commenting 
on  it  he  substitutes  irXriOo^  for  Brjfjto^  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
defining  the  assembly  as  tribunician,  but  of  contrasting  the 
masses  in  the  assembly  with  the  nobles  in  the  senate:  ^  to 
TrXrjOo^  is  substantially  equivalent  to  iv  roh  irAnftn  xal  dpaavra- 
Toi^  used  just  below ;  Sulla  wished  nothing  to  be  submitted  to 
the  masses  in  the  comitia  centuriata  before  it  had  been  consid- 
ered by  the  senate. 

Appian^  attributes  to  Sulla  for  this  early  date  an  attempt  to 
increase  the  number  of  senators.  "They  (the  consuls)  en- 
rolled three  hundred  nobles  in  the  senate,  which  had  been 
reduced  in  numbers  and  for  that  reason  had  come  to  be  de- 
spised." He  does  not  state,  however,  by  what  authority  the 
consuls  made  this  extraordinary  adlectio ;  and  it  is  in  fact  im- 
probable that  the  senate  had  so  dwindled.  However  that  may 
be,  the  increase  did  not  take  permanent  effect  at  this  time* 
Two  other  laws  of  these  consuls  are  briefly  mentioned:  (i)for 
planting  colonies,^  of  which  nothing  is  known ;  (2)  a  lex 
unciariaJ  The  latter  may  have  been  a  reduction  of  existing 
debts  by  one-twelfth  of  the  principle,  or  a  lowering  of  the  maxi- 
mal rate  of  interest  to  8  J  per  cent ;  ®  or  it  may  have  been  a  gen- 
eral insolvency  law,  providing  for  the  payment  of  debts  in  in- 
stalments.^   The  chief  value  of  these  measures,  even  if  we  knew 

1 B,  c  i.  13.  56;  25.  112;  32.  143;  54.  236;   104.  485. 

^  B,  C.  i.  12.  49 ;  32.  141.  »  ^.  C  L  loi.  472. 

•  B,  C.  i.  59.  267.  •  Willcms,  S^n,  Rom,  i.  402 1 

•  Livy,  ep.  Ixxvii.  ^  Fest.  375.  7. 

'  Cf.  the  law  of  357;  p.  297.  See  also  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  iii.  126  f.;  Henog, 
Kdm,  Staatsverf,  i.  502;   FrShlich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl,  iv.  1537. 

•  Billeter,  Gesch,  d,  Zinsfusses,  1 55-7. 
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them  in  detail,  would  be  to  reveal  the  idea  of  their  authors;  for 
they  were  all  repealed  in  the  following  year  on  the  initiative 
of  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  probably  by  a  comidal 
vote* 

Cinna  then  proposed  (i)  a  renewal  of  the  Sulpician  plebiscite 
for  the  enrolmeat  of  the  new  citizens  and  the  libertinl  among  all 
the  tribes,*  (2)  a  recall  of  Marius  and  the  other  cnles.®  Before 
these  measures  could  be  carried,  the  consul  was  driven  from 
Rome  and  deposed  from  ofBce  by  an  act  of  the  senate  on  the 
motion  of  Co.  Octaviusj  the  other  consul*  This  is  the  only 
certain  instance  of  the  abrogation  of  the  civil  imperium  known 
to  the  history  of  the  republic.  Cinna  returned  at  the  head  of 
an  army ;  and  after  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  city,  he 
carried  his  law  concerning  the  exiles  through  the  assembly  cither 
on  his  own  motion  or  that  of  a  tribune.^  As  the  senate,  reversing 
its  earlier  action,^  had  already  legalized  the  Sulpician  provision 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  Ubertini  and  the  new  citi- 
zens among  the  thirty-five  tribes,^  it  was  without  reenactmcnt 
carried  into  effect  in  84.*  The  execution  of  this  measure  com- 
pleted the  political  unification  of  Italy,  Meantime  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  consul  suffectus  in  S6,  to  relieve  the  financial  distress, 
passed  a  law  which  compelled  creditors  to  satisfy  themselves 

*  App,  B.  C  t  73,  339,  No  rocisiion  i*  here  mmdc  of  the  nrnnner  of  repctl,  but 
wt  tamy  iofrr  a  comitud  act  from  the  public  policy  of  Ciotia,  It  teenu  probable  Ibst 
at  iHii  tinuCt  or  after  hii  retura  from  exile,  Ihc  Ptautian  |udictarx  law  of  89  wai  ako 
fepealed;  p.  401. 

^  Cic  1%*/,  vilL  (3.)  7;  VelL  it.  aa  3  f,i  ScboL  Gronor.  410;  Jal  Exviper.  4; 
App<  S*  C*L6^  287;  Momnuen,  J^m*  St/fmitr,  UL  iSo,  439;  Mdiuer,  in  Fauljf- 
WiMowa,  ^£ai-£t$fytl  ir.  [1S3, 

•  App,  ibid,;  Flor,  li  9,  9  (in.  ai)  j   (Aurel  Vict,)  Vir.  lU.  69,  a. 

«  Uv7,ep.  kadis  VclL  ii  ao.  j;  App,  S.  C  L  65*  396;  (Aiirel  Vict.)  F*>.  //A 

69^  2|    PluL  Mi9r.  41. 

^ Ct&na  u  repreHTiCed  at  the  author  by  Veil.  !L  ai.  6|  Hut  Mmr.  43:  Dio  Cam, 
Fra^.  lO^  S;  whereas  Apptaa^  B.  C  i*  70*  JI4,  taetiLioni  Iribimei,  CC  Dtod^ 
xxmviJii  i^nk.  I -4;  Muiuei,  in  Fauly*Wiisowat  Ri4U*En^*-L  iv.  i£S5;  l^ng,  Mam* 
Mif*  ft  >44*  *  P'  405* 

'  livy,  «p.  IxxEtf :  ^  Novis  ciTthm  senatus  consulto  ttiflragium  datum  at*'* 

'  P*  |S  above,  Lange,  A^m ,  Alt  vL  14 1,  anoecnuirily  amimea  a  cooiulaf  lex 
^pida  for  the  purpose. 

la  the  ^ear  S7  the  propretorian  imperiiim  of  Appii^  Gaudius  Pulchcr,  father  of 
lh<  fsinoQ}  tribane  of  58^  was  abrogated  by  a  lex  of  mm  nnknown  tribune.  The 
ftoniid  was  a  refusal  to  obey  the  tumiiions  of  Ibe  tribune  in  quciiioQ;  Ctc*  Dom,  31, 
Sji  Maaa^  in  Fkuly-Witfowa,  Rtai-EmytL  iii.  3S48  t 
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with  one-fourth  of  the  amount  due.^  In  83  M.  Junius  Brutus^ 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  proposed  and  carried,  as  a  milder  measure 
of  relief,  a  law  for  the  colonization  of  Capua.* 

Schulze,  C  F.,  Volksversammlungm  der  Romer,  110-26;  Peter,  C^  Ep^ 
€hen  der  Verfassungsgesch,  der  rom,  Republiky  141-65 ;  Gesckichie  RamSy  bks. 
VI,  VII.  chs.  i-iv ;  Ihne,  W.,  History  ofRonie^  bk.  VII.  chs.  ii-zix ;  Researches 
into  the  History  of  the  Roman  Constitution^  161  ff. ;  Long,  G.,  Decline  of  the 
Roman  Republic^  I.  ch.  x-II.  ch.  xxiv;  Lange,  R6m,  AitertUmery  iii.  1-146, 
and  see  indices  s.  the  various  laws ;  Die  promulgatio  trinum  nundinusHy  die 
lex  Caecilia  Didia  und  nochmals  die  Ux  Pupia^  in  Kleine  Schriftenj  ii.  214-70 ; 
Mommsen,  Th.,  History  of  RonUy  bk.  iv ;  Rom,  Staatsr,  sec  index  s.  the  va- 
rious laws ;  Ueber  das  thorische  AckergesetZy  in  Ber.  sachs.  GeseUsch,  d.  Wiss. 
i  (1849).  89-101;  Neumann,  C,  Geschichte  RomSy  I.  chs.  ii-v;  Fenero, 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  Romey  I.  chs.  ii-v ;  Greenidge,  A.  H.  J.,  History  ef 
Romcy  i ;  The  Lex  Sempronia  and  the  Banishment  of  CicerOy  in  Class.  Rev, 
vii  (1893).  347  f. ;  Greenidge  and  Clay,  Sources  for  Roman  History y  tsj-jo 
B,C,;  Strachan-Davidson,  J.  L.,  ed.  Appian,  Civil  WarSy  bk.  1,  with  notes; 
Weber,  M.,  Rdm,  Agrargeschichtey  151  ff. ;  Dreyfus,  Lais  agr,  sous  la  ripub" 
lique  Rom,  77-196;  Voigt,  M.,  Ueber  die  staatsrechtliche  Possessio  und  den 
Ager  compascuusy  in  Abhdl,  sachs,  Gesellsch,  d.  Wiss.  x  (1880).  221-72 ;  Ueber 
das  r6m.  System  der  Wege  im  alten  ItcUieUy  in  Ber,  sachs,  Gesellsch,  d,  Wiss, 
xxlv  (1872).  29-90;  Babelon,  £.,  Monnaies  de  la  ripublique  Rom,  i.  69-79; 
Billeter,  G.,  Geschichte  des  Zinsfusses  im  griechisch-rom,  Altertunty  155  ff*; 
Fowler,  W.  W.,  Notes  on  Gaius  Gracchusy  in  Eng,  Hist,  Rev,  xx  (1905).  209- 
27,  417-33 ;  Gaius  Grcuchus  a  fid  the  SenatCy  in  Class,  Rev,  x  (1896).  278-80; 
Pohlmann,  R.»  Zur  Geschichte  der  Graccheny  in  Sitzb,  d,  bayer,  Afcad,  d.  Wiss. 
1907.  443-93 ;  Oman,  C,  Seven  Roman  Statesmeny  i-iv ;  Huschke,  Ph.  E^ 
Die  lex  Sempronia  und  ihr  Verhaltniss  zur  lex  Acilia  repetundarum,  in 
Zeitschr,f,  Rechtsgesch,  v.  (1866).  46-84;  Rudorff,  A.  E.,  Ad  legem  AciUam 
de  pecuniis  repentundis  latam  anno  ab  urbe  condita  6ji  vel  6j2,  in  Philol.  u. 
hist,  Abhdl,  d,  k,  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  su  Ber  liny  1861.  411-553  ;  Kruger-Brissaud, 
Hist,  d,  sources  d.  droit  Rom,  94  f. ;  Hegewisch,  D.  H.,  Geschichte  der  grac- 
chischen  Unruhen ;  Ahren,  E.  A.  J.,  Die  drei  Volkstribunen  Ti,  Gracchus^  M. 
DrusuSy  und  P.  Sulpicius ;  Nitzsch,  K.  W.,  Die  Gracchen  und  ihre  nackstm 
Vorgdnger,  bks.  iii,  iv ;  Blasel,  J.,  Die  Motiven  der  Gesetzgebung  des  C 
Gracchus;  Callegari,  E.,  La  legislazione  di  Caio  Gracco;  Meyer,  E.,  UfUer- 
suchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Gracchen,  in  Festschriften  ,  ,  .  der  vereini^en 
FriedrichS'Universitdty  etc.  1894.  Philos,  Fak,  79-109;  controverted  by 
Schwartz,  E.,in  Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  clviii  (1896).  792-811 ;  Hesky, 
R.,  Anmerkungen  zur  lex  Acilia  repetundarum,  in  Wiener  Studien^  xxv  (1903)- 
272-87 ;  BrasslofT,  S.,  Beitrage  zur  Erlauterung  der  lex  Acilia  repetundamm, 

1  Veil.  ii.  23.  2;   Cic.  Font,  I.  i;   Quinct,  4.  17;  Sail.   Cat,  33;  Mommsen,  ^«. 
Afunrwesen,  385;  Long,  Rom.  Rep,  ii.  251 ;   Fcrrero,  Romey  i,  92. 
«  Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  u.  33.  89;  34.  92;   36.  98. 
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ibid,  jcxvi.  106-17  *  Hagge,  Einige  Bemerkungen  Udir  die  Ux  ServiUa  refii^ 
tundarum ;  Mtihl,  F.  V.,  De  L,  AppuUio  Saturnino  tribuno  pUbis ;  PappritZy 
R.,  Marius  und  Sulla ;  Vassis,  S.,  Zi/n^/iara  Toifuuica,  in  Athena,  xii  (1900). 
54>7  (on  the  Cornelian-Pompeian  laws  of  88  concerning  the  assemblies) ; 
Lengle,  J.,  Sullanische  Verfassung;  articles  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Riol-EncycL 
i.  426-8:  Adsignatio  (Kubitschek) ;  256:  (M\)  Adlius  Glabrio  (Klebs) ; 
584-8 :  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  (Klebs) ;  780-93  Ager  (idem) ;  ii.  261-9  * 
Appuleius  (Klebs)  ;  2848  f. :  Bantia  (Htilsen)  ;  iii.  1414-21 :  Calumnia  (Hit- 
zig) ;  1441  f. :  Campanus  Ager  (Kubitschek) ;  iv.  195  f. :  C.  Coelius  Caldus 
(Munzer)  ;  510-88  :  Coloniae  (Komemann)  ;  v.  407-10:  T.  Didius  (MUnzer)  ; 
articles  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Did.  i.  133-^ :  Ager  Publicus  (Humbert) ; 
1 30 1 -2 1 :  Colonies  Romains  (Lenormant);  ii.  1346-8:  Frumentariae  leges 
(Humbert> 


CHAPTER   XVII 

COMITIAL  LEGISLATION 
From  Sulla  to  the  End  of  the  Repubuc,  82  to  about  30 

I.    The  Cornelian  Reaction 
82-70 

In  November,  82,  after  destroying  his  political  enemies  by 
war  and  proscription,  Sulla  was  ready  to  begin  the  work  of 
restoring  the  aristocratic  constitution.  As  both  consuls,  Cn. 
Papirius  Carbo  and  C.  Marius  the  younger,^  were  dead,  and  as 
Sulla  desired  above  all  things  to  give  his  legislation  a  constitu- 
tional basis,  he  advised  the  senate  to  appoint  an  interrex.  The 
choice  fell  on  L.  Valerius  Flacciis,  princeps  senatus,  a  moderate 
in  politics.  Thereupon  Sulla  withdrew  from  Rome,  leaving  the 
civil  authorities  free  in  appearance  to  act  at  their  discretion.  In 
reality  he  had  determined  to  retain  control  of  afifairs ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  wrote  to  Valerius  advising  the  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  not  for  a  fixed  time  but  till  the  general  unrest  should 
be  quieted.  He  suggested  himself  as  a  suitable  person  for  the 
place.  Valerius  obediently  proposed  and  carried  a  law  through 
the  comitia  centuriata,  (i)  which  made  Sulla  dictator  rei  pub- 
licae  constituendae  for  an  indefinite  time  with  absolute  power 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens,*  (2)  which  legalized 
all  his  past  acts,  both  as  consul  and  as  proconsul,'  including  his 
arrangements  in  Asia  as  well  as  his  proscriptions  and  confisca- 
tions.*  He  returned  to  the  city,  appointed  Valerius  his  magistcr 

1  c/z.  \\  p.  154. 

2  App.  B,  C.  I  3,  98  f.;  Plut.  Sull.  33;  Veil.  ii.  28.  2;  Oro*.  v.  21.  12;  Diod. 
xxxviii,  xxxix.  15;  cf.  Mommsen,  Jiom,  Staatsr.  ii.  703  f.  The  office  had  been  dis- 
used  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years;  Plut.  ibid.;  Veil,  ibid.;  C7Z.  i*.  p.  23.  On 
the  form  of  comitia,  see  p.  236. 

8  App.  B,  C.  i.  97.  451 ;  Cic.  />^.  ^gr,  iii.  2.  5. 

*  Cic.  /^osc.  Am.  43.  126;  FrShlich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  it.  1556; 
Drumann-Grobe,  Gesch,  Roms,  ii.  404.     From  this  Ciceronian  passage  it  is  necesary 
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cquitum^i  and  took  to  himself  twenty-four  lictors  in  addition  to 
a  less  formal  guard  of  servants  and  friends**  Without  delay  he 
began  the  promulgation  of  laws,  which  undoubtedly  he  had  long 
been  planning.  They  are  here  grouped  according  to  subject^ 
with  an  occasional  reference  to  their  chronological  relation. 

First  he  applied  himself  to  curbing  the  power  of  the  tribu- 
nate, an  institution  in  which  centred  the  strength  of  the  democ- 
racy. A  statute  for  that  purpose  he  must  have  felt  compelled 
to  draw  up  and  pass  before  the  next  tribunician  election.  In- 
stead of  renewing  his  earlier  law,  however,  for  absolutely 
depriving  the  tribunes  of  initiative  in  legislation^*  he  enacted 
simply  that  the  previous  consent  of  the  senate  should  be 
necessary  to  bills  brought  by  them  before  the  tribes,*  By 
another  article  of  this  law  he  limited  the  right  of  tribunes  to 

to  infer  Uifti  llic  Valcnj.a  kw  conUuied  ftii  »rtlde  tlmUaf  to  tbe  Uter  Comelian  let 
de  prtitcriptione  ;  p-  421  below, 

J  CiL.  \K  p,  ay. 

^  Livy,  ep.  Ixxxix;  App.  B*  C  L  too.  465;  SaIL  HuL  L  55.  z. 

«  ?,  406  f. 

^  Livy,  ep.  br^tic:  "  Tribuiiortim  plebii  potettatem  minuit,  eC  omtte  iuk  leguni 
fefendAfam  ademiL**  We  thould  infer  froiii  this  itfttcmenit  which  u  Ihe  iole  author- 
ity for  the  view  it  pretenti,  that  he  tbtoliiUly  deprived  the  tribunei  of  lefisUtive  in- 
xtUlive,  were  It  not  that  under  hii  constitational  sirTangeDnenti  they  actiiaUy  proposed 
laws  de  senattia  lentciitia;  CIL.  L  204  (year  71);  Brunt^  FonL  iur,  p.  94;  Dettao* 
imcr,  Lat,  i,  p.  ii;  Lange,  ^w.  Alt,  m.  154;  Fr^blicb,  in  Pauly-Wlsiowa^  Retti- 
Mntyil  iv,  1559;  Momnweo,  A*i^«-  Siaatsr,  iii,  158;  Lengk,  ShU,  Vtrf  II; 
Drumann-Grdl^e,  Gtuk,  R^ms^  u  390  f.,  411.  The  conference  between  Sulla  and 
Seipio^  mcDtioncd  byCic*  PkiL  Ktl.  11.  aj,  referred  to  this  mrraogement,  Sundcn,  Dt 
rib.  /^t  tmm.  to  If.  (ct  Long,  Ram,  Rep.  ii,  399  ff.),  holding  that  Stiila  aboliihed 
llii  right  of  the  tribunes  to  propose  laws,  refuses  to  Accept  71  »  the  date  of  the  epi- 
graphic  lex  above  mentioned. 

Ii  leenis  probable  (Lange^  Rdm.  AiL  iii  175  ;  Mommien,  R^m,  Strajr,  654 » 
ti*  3),  though  It  is  not  certain  (Greenidge,  Z^^.  Pnyrtd.  424,  430  t}^  that  the  lex 
Hauiia  de  vi  was  proposed  by  a  tribune  of  78  or  77  as  the  agent  of  Q.  Lutatius 
Catuluit  proconiul ;  Sail  CaL  31 ;  Scfaol  Bob,  36S  ;  Oc  Cit#/.  S9,  70 ;  p,  4^ 
below.  Pkobably  the  lex  PUutia  which  recalled  from  eiile  L*  Gomelius  CinQSt 
brother- in -law  of  Caesar,  and  othen  who,  having  shared  in  the  imurrcctioti  of  Lepi- 
duS|  had  gone  over  to  Sertorius,  was  a  plebiscite  de  senatui  letitcntia  of  73;  Suet. 
0**1*  5;  GeU.  liii,  3.  5;  Va!»  MsJt,  vjL  7.  6;  Dio  Casa,  xUv,  47.  4;  Laogc,  R^m,  AH, 
iii  185;  Maarembrecher,  Sail  Ifiit  Proitg,  78 j  MQnier,  in  Pauly-Wiisowa,  Rt^' 
MmytL  vr,  1^7.  Others  assign  the  measure  to  70 ;  cf«  Long,  R9m,  Rtp^  nu  5> 
For  othcT  laws,  see*  p.  414, 

The  stttesieni  of  IJvy's  epitomator  coDcemlnf^  the  \t%  Cornelia  de  tribitnicia  po- 
I  estate  would  apply  more  accurately  to  the  Cornelian- Pompeian  law  ofSS;   p.  406. 
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address  the  people  in  contiones.*  The  range  of  their  interces- 
sion was  also  greatly  limited.*  Their  function  of  bringing  prose- 
cutions before  the  people  underwent  restriction  not  only  through 
the  laws  affecting  the  quaestiones  but  also  by  special  enact- 
ment;* for  had  they  retained  their  unlimited  right  to  prose- 
cute, they  could  at  once  have  regained  all  their  other  power* 
Little  was  left  them  but  their  original  auxilii  latio  adversus 
imperium.*  Finally  the  office  was  made  unattractive  to  the 
ambitious  by  the  provision  that  those  who  held  it  were  thereby 
disqualified  for  other  magistracies.^  By  these  measures  the 
most  vital  and  powerful  institution  in  the  state  was  reduced  to  a 
shadow  without  substance.^  The  return  to  conditions  preceding 
the  Hortensian  legislation,  in  some  respects  even  the  Decem- 
viral  legislation,  was,  as  Frohlich*  remarks,  a  backward  step 
such  as  finds  few  parallels  in  history. 

^  From  Cic.  CluenU  40.  1 10  (cf.  Long,  Rom,  Rep,  ii.  400)  we  should  infer  thmt  under 
the  Cornelian  government  no  tribunician  contio  was  held;  but  we  know  that  thb  b 
not  true.  In  76  a  contio  was  summoned  by  L.  Sicinius,  tribune  of  the  plebs;  OraL 
of  Licinius  Macer,  in  SalL  Hist,  iiL  48.  8 :  "  L.  Sicinius  primus  de  potestmte  tribu- 
nicia  loqui  ausus  mussantibus  vobis'';  cf.  Fteud.  Ascon.  103;  Plut.  Cats,  7;  Gc. 
Brut,  60.  216  f.  In  74  the  tribune  Quinctius  held  contiones;  Cic  Cluenim  54.  93; 
Sail.  Hist,  ibid.  §  11.  The  oration  of  Licinius  Macer,  quoted  by  Sallost, /^u/.  iii. 
48,  is  a  tribunician  harangue.  Finally  in  71  the  tribune  Palicanus  held  a  contio 
outside  the  city  that  Pompey  might  attend ;  p.  426. 

'  Gc.  Verr,  II.  i.  60.  155  :  Q.  Opimius  was  prosecuted  in  a  finable  action  on  the 
ground  that  as  tribune  in  75  (Pseud.  Ascon.  200)  he  had  interceded  in  violation  of 
a  Cornelian  law,  which  must  have  Bxed  the  fine.  The  statement  of  Caesar,  B,  C  L 
5*  I ;  7*  3>  that  Sulla  left  the  tribunes  the  right  of  intercession  proves  no  more  than 
that  he  did  not  wholly  abolish  it.  Cf.  further  Sunden,  De  trib,  pot.  imm.  4;  Dm- 
mann-Grobe,  Gesch,  Roms,  ii.  411,  n.  10. 

•  Cic.  Verr,  L  13.  38 :  "  Sublata  populi  Romani  in  unum  quemque  vest  rum  potcs- 
tate." 

*  P.  245,  266,  315.  *  Cic.  Leg,  iii.  9.  22. 

•  App.  B,  C  i.  100. 467;  Ascon.  78  (repealed  by  Cotta) ;   Pseud.  Ascon.  20a 

T  Veil.  ii.  30.  4;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  77.  5;  Sail.  Hist,  i.  55.  23;  iii.  48.  3;  Pseud. 
Ascon.  102. 

The  following  sources  assume  more  or  less  definitely  an  abolition  of  the  tribunicia 
potestas;  Sail.  Hist.  i.  55.  23;  77.  14;  iii.  48.  i;  Cat,  38.  i;  Plut.  Pomp.  21; 
Pseud.  Ascon.  102.  The  following  speak  of  a  limitation;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  5.  i;  7.  3; 
livy,  ep.  Ixxxix;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  77.  5;  Veil.  ii.  30.  4;  Suet.  Caes,  5;  (Aurcl.  Vict.) 
Vir,  III.  75.  II;  App.  B.  C.  ii.  29.  1 1 3.  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  27,  is  non-committal 
In  general  on  the  lex  de  tribunicia  potestate,  see  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  iii.  153  f.;  Froh- 
lich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  iv.  1 559;  Drumann-GrSbe,  Gesck,  Roms,  ii. 
410  ff.;   Lengle,  Sull.  Verf.  10-16;   Sunden,  De  trib,  pot,  imm, 

*  In  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  iv.  1559. 
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About  a  year*  after  Umiting  the  power  of  the  tribunes  Sulla 
proceeded  to  regulate  the  other  offices  through  his  lex  de  niagis* 
tratibus,  81,  This  statute^  making  use  of  the  principle  con- 
tained in  the  lex  Villia  annaUs,  ^  prescribed  (i)  that  no  one  could 
be  consul  before  he  had  been  praetor  or  praetor  before  he  had 
been  quaestor,^  (2)  that  a  space  of  two  years  should  intervene 
between  the  holding  of  consecutive  offices,*  (3)  The  minimal 
age  of  the  quaestor  it  fixed  at  thirty-seven.*  The  fortieth  year 
was  therefore  the  age  for  the  praetorship  and  the  forty -third  for 
the  office  of  consul  The  aedileship,  while  bringing  the  holder 
a  positive  advantage  for  his  future  career,  was  never  an  essential 
step  to  a  higher  place.  But  in  case  this  office  was  taken,  the 
biennial  interval  had  to  be  observed.®  The  quaestorship  Sulla 
made  the  sole  avenue  to  the  senate,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
revision  of  the  list  by  the  censors."  The  statute  of  151^  forbid- 
ding reelection  to  the  consulship,*  he  repealed,  and  substituted 
for  it  the  article  of  the  Genucian  plebiscite  of  442*  which 
fixed  an  interval  of  ten  years  between  the  expiration  of  any 
office  and  reelection  to  the  same.***  He  increased  the  number  of 
quaestors,  at  this  time  certainly  more  than  eight,"  to  twenty,  with 


^  The  law  concerning  Ihe  quaestofi  wms  preceded  hf  the  jttdicitr/  tiatute  (Tac. 
Artn^  xi.  ax)^  which  must  have  been  enacted  near  the  end  of  St,  far  the  senatoti 
remained  ten  yean  (80-70)  tn  control  of  the  courts;  Gc,  P'rrr^i^  13*  37* 

*  P,  347*  The  rciaion  of  this  Cornelian  provision  |g  the  leu  Villia  11  not  more 
definitely  known. 

*  App.  B.  C  i.  100.  466;  cf.  121.  560- 

*  ex.  Mommsen^  J^tim,  Staaisr,  i,  5391, 

*  in  the  thirty -sixth  year  of  hk  age  Pompef  waa  not  yet  quallBed  for  the  quaeitor- 
ahip;  Cic*  /iR/»  Fom^,  31.  62*  Cicero^  who  wma  contul  in  his  forty-third  yr«r,  st»tea 
that  he  obtained  the  o^ce  at  the  earliest  legal  age;  Z^.  j^^*  ii.  X.  3,  An  inicrvAl 
of  two  yean  between  successive  offices  would  place  the  quaestofship  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year;  cf-  Momnucn,  I^om*  Sioaitr,  L  517,  569;  FrohUch,  in  Pauly -Wisiowa, 
/^taUEn^ytl.  iv.  1560;  but  soon  after  Sulla  it  oime  about,  probably  through  farther 
kgiilationt  that  the  othce  was  o^en  fdlcd  in  the  thirty-tint  year;   Moaiaue%  ibi4. 

*  Crc  Dem.  43,  112;  /'^jw,  k.  25,  2;  26.  2  f. 

''  T«c,  A»m.  xi.  23;  ct  Fr^1icb»  Ibid.  h.  1560* 

*  P.  J48.  *P.sg$, 

^  App.  B,  C.  L  ]0(X  466;  ei  Oc  Z^.  lii  5^  91  Ca^  £,  C  L  Jij  Dio  Cass,  aL 
51.  3. 

^^  P.  332.  There  were  probably  twelT«;  Lange,  Mm.  Ait  ili  1631  Mommaen. 
BSm,  Sia4i^r.  L  543. 
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the  object  not  only  of  supplying  an  administrative  need  but  also 
of  creating  the  required  number  of  senators.^  It  was  necessary 
also  to  raise  the  number  of  praetors  from  six  to  eight  in  order 
to  provide  presidents  for  the  new  quaestiones  perpetuae.* 

The  reforms  above  mentioned,  together  with  the  doubling  of 
the  number  of  senators  to  be  considered  below,  naturally  led  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  chief  sacerdotal  colleges.  The  augurs 
and  pontiffs  were  increased  from  nine  to  fifteen  and  the  decem- 
viri sacris  faciundis  were  made  quindecemviri.*  Another 
measure,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  article  of  the  same  act, 
repealed  the  Domitian  lex  de  sacerdotiis,^  and  thus  restored  to 
these  colleges,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  epulones,  their  right 
of  filling  vacancies  by  cooptation,^  leaving  to  the  people  the 
function  only  of  electing  the  head  of  the  pontifical  college  from 
among  the  members.®  As  the  object  of  the  first  article  was 
evidently  to  provide  places  for  some  of  the  new  magistrates  and 

^  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  22 :  **  Lege  Sullae  viginti  creati  supplendo  senatuL"  The  eighth 
chapter  of  this  law  concerning  the  twenty  quaestors  is  preserved  in  an  inscription; 
C7Z.  i.  202;  Brims,  Font,  lur,  p.  90;  Girard,  Textes^  p.  64.  It  regulates  the  quali* 
fications,  appointment,  and  pay  of  the  apparitores  of  the  quaestors.  An  important 
fact  derived  from  the  praescriptio  is  that  the  law  was  adopted  in  the  tribal  assembly. 
Since  in  the  case  of  one  law  the  centuriate  assembly  is  mentioned  as  if  exceptional 
(p.  422),  we  may  infer  that  most  of  Sulla's  enactments  were  tribal  On  the  appari- 
tores, see  Mommsen,  in  Rhein,  Mus,  N.  F.  vi  (1846).  1-57;  Rom,  Siaatsr,  i.  332- 
46;  Habel,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  ii.  19 1-4;  Keil,  J.,  in  Wiener  Studien^ 
xxiv  (1902).  548-51. 

2  Pomponius,  in  Dig,  i,  2.  2.  32,  wrongly  says  to  ten  —  a  number  reached  by  the 
legislation  of  Caesar;  Dio  Cass.  xlii.  51.  3;  p.  454  below.  On  the  relation  of  the 
praetors  to  the  courts,  see  p.  420. 

*  Livy,  ep.  Ixxxix,  who  connects  it  closely  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sena- 
tors, placing  it  thus  among  his  earlier  measures;  (Aurel.  Vict.)  Vir,  III,  75.  11 ; 
Servius,  in  Aen.  vi.  73;  cf.  Tac.  Ann,  vi.  12;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  iil  157;  Frohlich, 
in  Pauly-VVissowa,  Real-Encycl,  iv.  1559  f.;  Lengle,  Sull,  Verf,  1-9.  That  the  in- 
crease in  the  last-named  college  was  due  to  Sulla  seems  certain,  though  it  is  nowhere 
stated.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  increase  of  the  epulones  from  three  to  seven  was 
his  work;  Lengle,  ibid.  2.  *  P.  391. 

*  Livy,  ep.  Ixxxix;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  37.  i;  Pseud.  Ascon.  102;  wrongly  Hut. 
Caes,  I ;   Serv.  in  Aen,  vi.  73;   cf.  Lange,  Rom,  AH,  iii.  157. 

*  Cic.  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  7,  18;  Lange,  ibid.  The  Servilian  agrarian  rogation,  63  (p. 
435  below),  drawn  up  before  the  enactment  of  the  Atian  plebiscite  of  that  year 
which  restored  the  election  of  sacerdotes,  assumes  that  the  comitia  pontificis  maximi 
were  at  the  time  in  use.  Most  authorities,  as  Wissowa,  Relig,  u.  Kult,  d,  Rom.  418; 
Drumann-Grobe,  Geich,  Roms,  iii.  156;  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr,  ii.  30^  have  failed 
to  notice  this  important  fact. 
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senators,^  the  cooptation  doubtless  immediately  followed   the 
e&actment  of  the  law. 

In  increasing  the  number  of  praetors  to  eight^  Sulla  provided 
that  during  their  year  of  office  they  were  to  remain  in  the  city 
and  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
After  the  expiration  of  their  term  they  were  to  take  upon  them- 
selves as  propraetors  the  command  of  provinces.  In  like  man- 
ner the  consuls  were  to  remain  in  Italy  during  their  term,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  to  give  their  entire  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  peace;  only  after  they  had  retired  from  office  were 
they  expected  as  proconsuls  to  govern  provinces.  In  brief, 
Sulla  by  law  established  an  absolute  distinction  between  the 
civil  magistrate  and  the  military  promagistrate.^  The  lei  de 
provinciis  ordinandis^  recognbed  the  right  of  the  senate  to  de- 
termine which  provinces  should  be  consular  and  which  preto- 
rian  in  the  way  provided  for  by  the  Sempronian  law  on  this 
subject.*  The  Cornelian  statute  did  not,  however^  any  more 
than  the  Sempronian,  forbid  the  assignment  of  a  province  to  a 
promagistrate  by  popular  vote;  and  it  recognized  the  right  of 
the  senate  to  create  promagistracies,*  But  it  established  the 
rule  ( I )  that  the  two  consuls  should  receive  for  a  year  of  pro- 
magisterial  imperium  the  provinces  declared  to  be  consular; 
and  that  they  should  either  agree  as  to  which  each  should  take 
or  cast  lots  for  them  ;^  (2)  that  the  senate  should  annually  as- 
sign the  eight  retiring  praetors  to  the  remaining  provinces,  also 
for  a  year  of  promagistracy,*  The  same  law  directed  that  the 
promagistrate,  who  had  received  the  imperium  in  legal  form, 
should  retain  it  till  his  return  to  the  city  and  the  celebration  of 
his  triumph,®  provided  he  merited  one.  To  avoid  conflicts  be- 
tween retiring  and  incoming  governors  it  ordained  that  the  for- 
mer should  leave  the  province  within  thirty  days  after  the  latter 
had  entered  it.'^  The  law  further  contained  the  definite  regu- 
lation of  the  supplies  and  honors  granted  the  legati  by  the  pro- 

*  Mommi€iif  Mm.  S&m^.  iL  xx>;  FrSbli^b,  tti  Pftulf-Winowm,  Rt&i'Em^tL  v*. 
4560.  «  Langc  K3m,  Alt.  in,  164* 

*  P*  3*»-  •  Lajiget  ^^^-  Aii.  ».  70s. 
^  Ck,  Fam^  i*  9*  35*  ■  Cf.  Cic,  Fam,  riii.  I,  S. 

*  Cic  F(^m,  i.  9.  25.  On  th«  reLfttieiti  of  the  Comclun  bgubiiiifi  to  the  ciuiite 
liWt  tec  p.  i^j,  199*  »  Qc  fam.  iii.  6.  3,  6, 
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vincials.*  The  tendency  of  Sulla's  legislation  thus  far  considered 
was  to  weaken  the  civil  functionaries  (i)  by  restricting  the  tri- 
bunician  initiative,  (2)  by  increasing  the  number  of  quaestors  and 
praetors,  (3)  by  depriving  the  higher  civil  magistrates  of  the  mili- 
tary imperium.  The  last-mentioned  loss  was  in  some  measure 
an  advantage  to  the  senate  but  in  a  far  higher  degree  to  the 
promagistrates,  who  from  this  time  began  to  overshadow  the 
republic. 

The  power  taken  from  the  tribunes  necessarily  went  to  the 
senate,  to  restore  to  it  the  full  control  of  legislation  which  it 
had  possessed  before  the  enactment  of  the  Hortensian  statute. 
Under  the  reformed  constitution  it  was  to  be  supreme.  As  it 
had  dwindled  during  the  recent  civil  war  and  proscription,*  and 
as  the  performance  of  jury  service,  which  Sulla  was  restoring 
to  its  members,  required  a  large  number  of  men,  he  added  three 
hundred,  mostly  from  the  equestrian  rank,  but  including  some 
centurions  and  other  insignificant  persons  who  were  likely  to 
do  his  bidding.*  Appian  *  states  that  these  new  senators  were 
elected  by  the  tribes,  possibly  meaning  the  tribal  comitia.^  But 
as  that  process  of  selection  would  have  required  an  enormous 
length  of  time,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  each  tribe  had  the 
privilege  of  choosing  a  definite  number,  perhaps  nine,  after  the 
precedent  of  the  lex  Plautia  iudiciaria.^  This  addition  would 
raise  the  number  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty.  As  the  nor- 
mal membership  from  Sulla  to  Caesar  was  about  six  hundred^ 
we  may  assume  either  that,  independently  of  the  extraordinary 
adlectio  by  the  tribes,  he  made  the  usual  censorial  enrolment  of 
the  recently  retired  magistrates,  or  that  he  left  it  to  time  to  fill 
up  the  senate  to  the  desired  number  by  the  annual  admission  of 
retired  quaestors.®     Henceforth  it  was  to  be  recruited  automat- 

^  Cic.  Fam,  iii.  lo.  6;    Q,  Fr,  i.  i.  9,  26, 

2  App.  B,  C.  i.  103.  482;  Oros.  v.  22.  4;  Eutrop.  v.  9.  Willems,  Sen,  Rom.  L 
404,  calculates  that  the  number  was  reduced  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

*  Livy,  ep.  Ixxxix;    cf.  Cic.  Rose,  Am,  3.  8;    Dion.  HaL  v.  77.  5;    Sail.  Cat,  37. 

*  B.  C.  i.  100.  468.  *  Cf.  Frohlich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  iv.  1559. 
^  P.  402.     The  second  view,  which  seems  more  reasonable,  is  held  by  Lange, 

Rom,  Alt.  iii.  156. 

'  No  authority  gives  this  number,  which  however  may  be  deduced  from  well- 
known  facts;   Willems,  Sen,  Rom.  i.  405  f. 

8  Willems,  ibid.  406  f. 
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ically  by  this  process,  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
censors,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  the  only  important  function 
remaining  to  them.^  Closely  connected  with  the  increase  in 
tnembership  is  the  lex  iudiciaria,*  which  restored  the  quaestiones 
to  the  senators.^  It  was  enacted  near  the  end  of  8t,  but  prior 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  quaestors**  Before  this  act 
the  courts  had  remained  under  the  control  of  the  knights  in 
spite  of  the  lex  Plautia  of  89,  which  seems  not  to  have  continued 
long  in  force*^ 

In  the  reorganizatioti  of  the  criminal  courts  (year  81)  Sulla 
passed  criminal  laws,  in  which  he  regulated  the  procedure  of 
the  existing  courts  and  created  new  quaestiones  perpetuae.' 
His  reform  increased  the  number  to  seven,  four  of  which 
were  concerned  almost  wholly  with  maladministration  of  office : 
(i)  quaestio  repetundarum,  extortion,^  {2)  quaestio  ambitus,  bri- 
bery in  elections,*  ( 3 )  quaestio  peculatus,  misappropriation  of  pub- 
lic funds^  and  sacrilege/*  (4)  quaestio  maiestatis,  injury  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  name,  of  which  a  private  person  as  well 
as  a  magistrate  might  he  guilty.^*  The  three  following  were 
concerned  with  common  crimes:  (5)  quaestio  inter  sicarios  et 

^  FrdbUch,  in  Pkulf-Winowa,  I^eai-Etuycl  ir.  1560, 

•  Lange,  £'drn.  Ali.  iii.  156. 

•  VelL  iL  3a,  3;  Cic»  F#rr,  L  13,  37  f*;  ISeud,  Aicon.  99,  102^  103,  145,  149, 
16 1;  ScboL  GroooT.  3S4,  436;  Green  idge,  Z^/.  Fr&<td^  ^^  H.;  Long,  Rom,  Rtp* 
li.  419  ff.;  Wllni&nns,  in  Rkein.  Muj,   N.  R  xix  (JS64).  52S. 

^  Tac.  Ann*  %\,  33 :  **  Lege  SuUac  vigiiiti  cremti  (qiiAotofes)  lupplendo  len&taip 
eni  ludicia  tnditletat,"  ^  P'  402,  *  Dtg^  u  S>  t*  33. 

^  Cic.  Rah.  P^ii.  4.  9.    It  took  the  pUce  of  Ibe  lex  Senrilia  of  i  II ;  p*  393. 

•  ScboU  Bob.  361,  From  Hut  Mar,  5  it  iceitii  evident  that «  qoie*tio  dc  iinbilii 
emistetl  ts  e*rly  as  It6-  Greenidge,  I^g,  Pm^eif,  413,  n.  3;  Lengle,  Suii.  t^erf,  21  t*^ 
nrlio  baa  collected  the  c»es  dc  ambitu  anterior  to  Sulla;  Ling^,  R'6m,  All  it.  665  ; 
ncr^og,  R^m,  Siaai^er/l  U  32 1  ;  Lohse,  Dt  fUiUStiifHmm  ptrpiitMrmm  ^rigimtt 
^a^iiifUuit  fOHsi/iii, 

•Cic.  Vfrr.  I  13.  39;  ILi.  4*  It  f^l  i"-  3^»  ^31  Clu^mi,  53.  147;  cf  Mmr.  so, 
4s ;  LftDg«^  Rom,  Ait  li.  665;  liL  t66«  The  trial  of  Pumpcius  Magnui  in  86  for 
QiisappcopHation  of  booty  by  bis  father  in  89  teems  to  have  cotne  before  a  quaestio 
de  peCttUtu;  Cic.  Brut^  64*  ^^l  Ptut  Pomp,  4;  l^nglci  ihid.  40  f.  If  thii  tappo- 
rideii  li  right,  the  cotin  mtist  have  existed  before  Sulla.  A  Cornelian  law  on  the 
wfafect  h  not  eipressly  mentioned  but  may  b«  rcasoaablf  asiumed. 

^  MoiDBiieo,  Rdm.  Sirafr,  303» 

1^  Qc,  Pit.  31.  50;  Ascon.  59;  cf.  Oc.  Ff^m,  \\u  It.  a;  drntmi,  35-  97;  Vtm  IL 
L  5«  131*  This  law  took  the  plac«  of  the  lex  Appu]eia«  probably  of  too;  cf.  Langeff 
Mm.  Ali,  liL  165;  Grtenidf  e«  l^£.  I*rfice^,  423,  507, 
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veneficos,  assassination,  poisoning,  and  arson,^  (6)  quaestio  de 
falsis,  counterfeiting  and  falsification  of  testaments  and  other 
forgery,^  (7)  quaestio  iniuriarum,  acute  personal  violence,  house- 
breaking, and  probably  defamation  of  character.*  These  laws 
concerning  quaestiones  contained  provisions  for  granting  the 
accused  the  privilege  of  deciding  whether  the  vote  should  be 
oral  or  by  ballot,*  and  they  directed  that  the  order  of  voting 
should  be  determined  by  lot.*  The  first  of  these  two  articles 
aimed  to  make  the  jurors  individually  responsible,  and  the 
second  to  prevent  influential  men  from  prejudicing  the  case  by 
giving  their  opinions  first.^ 

While  the  praetor  urbanus  and  praetor  peregrinus  still  busied 
themselves  with  civil  jurisdiction,  the  six  other  praetors  presided 
over  these  courts;  but  as  the  number  was  insufficient,  past 
aediles  were  appointed  to  preside  as  iudices  quaestionis.  This 
arrangement  was  especially  necessary  for  the  quaestio  inter 
sicarios,  overburdened  as  it  was  with  a  variety  of  crimes. 

As  these  courts  were  vested  with  the  function  of  trying  with- 

1  Qc  Cluent  20.  55;  54.  148;  55.  151;  $6.  154;  Frag.  A.  it  (For.)  6;  MiLi, 
11;  Tac  Ann.  xiii.  44;  Justin,  /lu/.  iv.  18.  5  f.;  Dig.  xlyiiL  8;  PaoL  SttU,  t.  >> 
(Girard,  Textes,  p.  423). 

*  Cic.  Verr.  i.  42.  108;    Paul.  Sent,  iv.  7;  t.  25;  Dig.  xlviii.  10;   Justin.  Inst  ir. 

18.  7;  cf.  Voigt,  Rdm.  Rechtsgesck.  i.  271  f. 

«  Dig.  iii.  3.  42.  i;  xlvii.  10.  5;  10.  37.  i;  xlviii.  2.  12.  4;  PauL  Sent,  t.  4.8; 
Justin.  Imt.  iv.  4.  8;  Mommsen,  R'om.  Strafr.  203;  Greenidge,  Leg.  Proeed,  ao8, 
423  f.;  Frohlich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ReaUEncycl.  iv.  1561 ;  Bruns,  Font.  Jur.  93.  In 
the  opinion  of  Lange»  Rdm,  Alt.  ii.  665;  iii.  i66»  this  lex  did  not  establish  a  quaestia 

*  Cic.  Cluent.  20.  55;   27.  75;  Greenidge,  Leg.  Proced.  442. 
»  Cic.  Cluent,  28.  75. 

*  Greenidge,  Leg.  Proced.  442.  On  the  Cornelian  courts  in  general,  see  Longr 
Rom.  Rep.  ii.  420  if.;  Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf.  i.  520  f.;  Drumann-Grobe,  Gtick. 
RomSf  ii.  413-6;  Mommsen,  Rom.  Strafr.  see  index,  s.  Quaestio  and  the  Tiriom 
crimes  belonging  thereto;  Rom.  Staatsr.  ii.  200  f . ;  Lengle,  StUl.  Verf.  17-54; 
Lohse,  De  quaestionum  perpetuarum  origine^  praesidibus,  consiliis ;  Frohlich,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Real'Encycl.  iv.  1561  f. 

In  Lange's  opinion  {Rom.  Alt.  ii.  665;  iii.  166)  there  must  have  been  a  lex  Cor- 
nelia de  adulteriis  et  pudicitia,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  Sulla's  ordinances  rcpi  fitf^f 
KoX  ffuKf>poffijyrjs  could  have  formed  part  of  his  lex  de  iniuriis;  Plut.  Comp.  Lys.  d 
Sull.  3;  cf.  Dig,  xlviii.  5.  23.  It  seems  to  be  demonstrated,  however,  by  Voigt,  in 
Ber,  sacks.  Gesellsch.  d.  fViss.  xlii  (1890),  244-79,  that  all  republican  regulations  of 
this  offence,  including  the  Cornelian,  were  sumptuary;  cf.  Cuq,  in  Daremberg  et 
Saglio,  Diet.  iii.  1141.  No  quaestio  accordingly  was  needed  for  the  trial  of  the 
offence. 
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out  appeal  all  crimes,  including  those  formerly  brought  before 
the  comitia,  the  result  was  that  the  people  were  practically p 
though  not  constitutionally,  deprived  of  their  judicial  power. 
The  tendency  of  the  Cornelian  legislation  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  was  oligarchic. 

Among  the  statutes  passed  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  of 
81  we  must  place  the  lex  de  proscription e,^  which  added  certain 
regulations  to  those  of  the  Valerian  law  for  the  creation  of  the 
Cornelian  dictatorship,*  and  which  Suila  considered  essential  to 
the  execution  of  his  policy  and  the  maintenance  of  its  results. 
The  Cornelian  statute  concerning  proscription  forbade  the  giv- 
ing of  relief  or  aid  to  a  proscribed  person;*  it  legalized  the 
previous  slay  in  gs  and  confiscations  of  property,*  and  provided 
also  that  the  estates  not  only  of  the  proscribed  but  also  of  ene- 
mies who  had  fallen  in  battle  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  treasury.*  It  excepted  from  the  sale  ten  thousand  of  the 
youngest  and  strongest  slaves,  who  were  given  their  freedom ; 
and  it  debarred  from  the  ius  honorum  the  sons,  grandsons,  and 
other  descendants  of  the  proscribed,*  with  a  view  to  keeping 
from  them  the  means  of  vengeance ;  and  lastly,  it  hxed  the  date 
lor  closing  the  proscriptions  at  June  i,  81 J 

During  the  winter  of  82-81  Sulla  gave  his  attention  not  only 
to  law-making  but  also  to  the  sale  of  confiscated  property  and 
to  the  regulation  of  Italy.  The  latter  work  was  carried  out  by 
the  administrative  power  of  the  dictator  through  the  destruction 
of  the  fortifications  of  rebellious  communities,  their  punishment 
by  fines  and  extraordinary  taxes,  and  the  confiscation  of  some  of 
their  lands,  to  be  assigned  to  his  discharged  veterans.*  The 
Cornelian  agrarian  laws,*  which  brought  about  these  confiscatlona 


■Oc  Vtrr.  II.  L  47,  125;  Picad.  Ascon,  193.  •  S«ei.  C&n.  II. 

•  Ckc.  Ii4u.  Am.  43.  125  f.  Though  Qccro  nyi  he  doei  tioi  know  whether  the 
law  in  question  was  the  ValerUn  or  Corneli&n,  be  pfobftUy  knew  it  wsia  the  Utter, 
ibc  tcfini  of  %^hich  he  states :  **  Ut  eorum  Wnm  veneatttp  qui  pr^cnpli  kunt,  ,  ,  , 
Aot  eorum,  qui  in  ad  versAnorum  praesidib  oecM  mot^'* 

•  Ltvy  Ukkjx;  VelL  ii.  2S.  4;  Sail.  MuL  i.  55.  6;  Plut  5ii//.  31;  OV*  tit 
B1011.  Hal.  viiL  So.  3.  ^C\C.  ^aic.  Am.  44.  tlS. 

'  App.  B.  C.  I  96.  100;   Flor,  \l  9  (Hi.  11);  cf*  Stict,  M  Gr^mm.  1 1. 

•  U*y,  ep,  haa^i  App.  B.  C  L  loa  470 ;  104.  4S9;  Sail  //i*f.  i.  55*  12;  Cic 
Mmf.  £4.  49:  l^.  Agr.  iL  aS.  7B;  ill.  2.  6  If.;   j.  12;  GromaL  p.  2 JO  fl. 
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and  assignments,  seem  to  have  been  not  acts  of  the  comitia  but 
dictatorial  orders.^  They  must  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  demanded,  probably  through  the  entire  year 
81.2  The  legions  were  kept  together  till  after  the  triumph  (Jan- 
uary 27,  28  of  the  year  81)^  and  then  disbanded,  to  be  led  off 
gradually  to  their  lands.  Some  of  the  municipia  to  which  sol- 
diers were  assigned,  most  obstinately  Volaterrae  and  Nola,  re- 
sisted their  admission  by  force  of  arms.  To  punish  these  rebels 
Sulla  carried  through  the  comitia  centuriata  his  lex  de  civitate 
Volaterranis  adimenda,^  which  disfranchised  not  only  Volaterrae 
but  also  other  rebellious  municipia.^  Those  who  by  this  act 
were  deprived  of  the  citizenship  received  the  so-called  Latin 
rights  of  Ariminum.* 

Among  the  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  finances, 
which  he  found  in  bad  condition,^  was  his  abolition  of  the  dis- 
tributions of  grain.®  Whether  it  was  effected  by  a  lex  frumen- 
taria  or  a  dictatorial  order  cannot  be  determined.*  The  levy  of 
taxes  on  Italian  and  transmarine  communities  ^^  could  be  brought 
about  by  senatus  consulta,^  as  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with 
such  matters.  Credit  had  been  shattered  by  the  law  of  L.  Vale- 
rius Flaccus  concerning  debts,  86,^  which  Sulla  repealed  by  one 
of  his  own  on  the  same  subject,  81.^ 

In  connection  with  the  Circensian  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  the  autumn  of  81,  and  which  in  honor  of  Victoria  were  there- 
after repeated  annually  from  October  26  to  November  i,**  Sulla 

1  Langc,  Rdm,  Alt,  iii.  159;   cf.  ii.  689;   Dnimann-Grobe,  Gesch,  Roms^  u.  407  f. 

2  Lange,  ibid.  iii.  159.  »  C/Z.  i^.  p.  49.  *  Lange,  ibid.  iii.  161. 
'  Cic.  Dom,  30.  79;   Sail  HisL  i.  55.  12;  cf.  Pseud.  Ascon.  102. 

•  Cic.  Caecin,  35.  102. 

'  App.  B,  C,  L  102.  474;   cf.  Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  14.  35. 

•  Sail.  Hist  i.  55.  1 1.  They  were  then  being  made  according  to  the  law  of  M. 
Octavius  (p.  401),  or  if  that  was  repealed  by  Cinna,  according  to  the  lex  Sempronia 
of  123  (p.  372). 

®  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  ii.  693.   The  statement  in  iii.  161  is  less  exact. 
10  App.  B,  C,  L  102.  474.  11  Cic.  Off.  iii.  22.  87.  12  p^  ^^  f^ 

"^^  Hence  it  was  that  T.  Crispinus,  quaestor  in  the  following  year,  treated  the  Va- 
lerian law  as  no  longer  in  force;  Cic.  Font,  15;  Lange,  ibid.  iii.  162.  To  this  date 
seems  to  belong  the  lex  Cornelia  de  sponsu  (Gaius  iii.  124),  which  Poste,  359,  reasoD« 
ably  assigns  to  the  dictator. 

"  CIL.  i*.  p.  333;  Veil.  ii.  27. 6;  Cic.  Verr,  i.  10.  31;  Pseud.  Ascon.  150;  Wb 
JUlig,  u,  Kult,  d,  Rom.  128. 
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must  have  passed  a  lex  de  ludis  Victoriae  instttuendis*^  Lastly 
came  the  sumptuary  law»  through  which  he  attempted  to  regu- 
late the  manners  and  morals  of  the  citizens."  It  was  the  restora- 
tion, in  a  revised  iormt  of  the  lex  Licinia  of  104,®  which  had 
been  repealed  by  M*  Duronius  in  97.*  The  Cornelian  statute 
rmitted  the  expenditure  of  no  more  than  three  hundred 
Bterces  for  meals  on  the  calends,  nones,  ides,  ludi,  and  certain 
other  holidays,  and  only  thirty  for  ordinary  meals  ;  and  it  fixed 
the  prices  of  various  luxuries.*  Another  article  of  the  same 
statute  limited  funeral  expenses.*  The  author's  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  restore  the  morals  and  manners  as  well  as  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  good  old  time  before  they  were  corrupted 
by  the  demagogues. 

Sulla*s  legislation  was  substantially  complete  on  January  i,  80, 
when  he  entered  upon  his  second  consulship  with  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  Pius  as  colleague.^  Retiring  into  private  life  early  in 
79,  be  left  the  constitution  to  its  fate.  No  better  comment  on 
its  value  could  be  offered  than  the  history  of  its  decline  and  over- 
throw in  a  single  decade.  Opposition  began  to  manifest  itself 
from  the  time  of  his  abdication ;  and  he  was  hardly  in  his  grave 
when  M*  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  in  78^  promulgated  bills  for 
the  abolition  of  some  of  the  Cornelian  statutes ;  but  the  opposi- 
tion of  bis  colleague.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus»  and  of  the  senate 
prevented  their  ratification.^    The  right  of  retired  tribunes  to 

>  Li]i£e,  ^Sm,  Ait,  li,  6751  iH  t6i« 

*  In  ddftcnce  ii  aMamed  for  Che  jemr  So;  Hut.  SmU,  35. 

»  P.  jSS.  n,  9.  *  Ibid. 

^GdL  iu  Z4«  i[;  Macrob.  Sat.  uL  17.  t|. 

"  Plut*  Sull  J5.  Httt  bebngimlso  hUrcguktioD  de  mdultehit  ct  pudidtit;  p.  42C\ 
ft.  6  mbove. 

^  C/L,  \K  p,  1 54*  A  proof  that  he  completed  hit  legklation  in  thii  fear  11  the  h^i 
Lhmt  he  looked  upon  the  faltowta^  a>i  m  lime  of  probKlion  for  hi»  >y«tem  ( App.  B*  C  U 
loj;  Oc.  M&sf,  Am,  4S*  159),  and  ihit  the  ntw\y  ofguiued  criminftl  courts  were  in 
operation  for  the  firtt  time  in  So;  Cicibid.  5.  it;  la  iS;  BmA  90.  312;  Of.  it  14. 
51;  Cdl.  %v.  aS,  3;  rtut.  CiV.  3* 

On  the  form  of  comitia  used  for  the  ratification  of  hit  measurctt  lee  p.  33d, 

*  The  general  character  of  tbeie  propoaals,  among  which  tbe  frumentafiaii  alone 
W§m  adofrtedp  atn  be  gathered  from  the  OraHtm  of  Lepidxtt,  in  Sail,  //isi.  L  55 ;  cf> 
Gran.  Ucin*  x,  p<  44"  **  Legem  frumentatiAm  nullo  resistente  adeptusest,  ul  annoDse 
4{uin^ue  modi  populo  dtrentur,  et  alia  mdia  polliccbantur ;  exulc^  redact  re,  res  gestas 
A  Sail*  reacmdere";  Tac.  A  tut.  ill  17;    Klebi^  in  Pauly-Wisaowa,  Rmi-EmcyfL  u 
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sue  for  other  offices,^  however,  was  restored  by  a  statute  of  the 
consul  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  75.^ 

Before  coming  to  the  restoration  of  the  tribunician  power  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  the  statutes  passed  under  the  Cornelian 
constitution.  To  78  or  JJ  probably  belongs  the  lex  Plautia  de 
vi,  generally  regarded  as  tribunician,  which  established  a  quaes- 
tio  perpetua  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  violence.  It 
also  forbade  the  acquisition  by  long  use  of  things  stolen  or  vio- 
lently seized.*  As  no  censors  were  elected,  an  order  of  the 
people  of  unknown  authorship  in  75,  pursuant  to  a  senatus  con- 
sultum,  empowered  the  consuls  of  the  year  to  farm  the  vecti- 
galia.^  The  approaching  end  of  the  Cornelian  regime  was 
foreboded  in  the  Plautian  law  for  the  recall  of  Cinna  and  other 
exiled  democrats,  if  indeed  this  measure  belongs  to  73,^  and 
certainly  in  the  consular  law  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodi- 
anus,  72,  which  directed  the  consuls  of  the  year  to  collect  the 
money  remitted  by  Sulla  to  the  purchasers  of  confiscated  es- 
tates.*   A  popular  tendency  may  be  discovered  as  well  in  the 

1  P.  414. 

*  Sail.  Hist.  ii.  49;  Ascon.  66,  78;  Pseud.  Ascon.  200;  Lange,  R^^,  Alt  vL 
178  f.;   Long,  Rom,  Rep,  iii.  3;   Herzog,  Rdm,  Siaatsverf,  L  531  f.;   Klebs.  ibidu. 

2483. 

Qcero,  Cornel,  i.  18  (Frag.  A.  vii),  states  that  Cotta  proposed  to  the  senate  the 
repeal  of  his  own  laws,  whereupon  Asconius  comments  that  he  can  find  the  mention  of 
no  law  of  his  except  the  one  concerning  retired  tribunes  above  described.  Gcero, 
however,  attributes  to  him  a  lex  de  iudiciis  privatis,  which  his  brother  caused  to  be 
repealed  in  the  following  year;    Cornel,  i.  19.     It  is  not  otherwise  known. 

'  Sail.  Cat  31;  Gaius  ii.  45;  Cuq,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet.  iii.  1 159.  For 
the  cases  coming  before  this  court,  see  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proced,  424,  n.  6. 

*  Cic  Verr,  iii.  8.  9.  C.  Scribonius,  consul  in  the  preceding  year,  may  have  beea 
author  of  the  lex  Scribonia  de  usucapione  servitutum  (^Dig.  xli.  3.  4.  28;  c£  Gc 
Caecin.  26.  74),  or  it  may  belong  to  the  tribune  of  the  same  name  of  the  year  50; 
p.  450,  n.  2. 

'  P.  413,  n.  4.  The  consuls  of  73  passed  a  frumentarian  measure  —  the  lex  Caw* 
Tcrentia,  considered  below;   p.  444,  n.  6. 

'  Sail.  Hist.  iv.  i,  in  Gell.  xviii.  4.  4.  Sallust  speaks  of  nothing  more  than  the 
promulgation  of  the  law ;  but  we  know  that  afterward  an  attempt  was  made  to  col- 
lect the  moneys;  Ascon.  72;  cf.  Lange,  Rom,  Alt.  iii.  190,  221;  Drumann-Grdbe, 
Gesch.  Roms^  ii.  467.  Munzer,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  iv.  1380^  speaks  d 
the  measure  as  a  proposal. 

The  same  consul  with  his  colleague,  L.  Gellius  Poplicola,  proposed  and  carried  a 
law  for  confirming  the  grants  of  citizenship  already  made  by  Pompey  in  Spain;  Cc 
Balb.  8.  19;   14.  32  f.;    Pliny,  N,  H.  v.  5.  36.    Their  joint  proposal  that  provindali 
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final  settlement  of  the  question  of  conflict  between  sessions  of 
the  senate  and  of  the  comitia  by  the  lex  Pupia*  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  statute  of  M.  Pupius  Piso  Calpumianus,  praetor  in 
71.^  It  forbade  the  magistrates  to  convoke  the  senate  on  those 
comitial  days  on  which  an  assembly  actually  met,*  the  prohibi* 
tion  applying  to  that  part  only  of  the  day  which  preceded  the 
dismissal  of  the  comitia.®  It  was  probably  this  year  which  saw 
the  enactment  of  the  lex  Antonia  de  Terraessibus  — a  plebiscite 
proposed  de  senatus  sententia  by  C.  Antonius,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  and  several  of  his  colleagues,  for  granting  to  Termessus 
Major  in  Pisidia  the  rights  of  a  free  state  in  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  for  regulating  on  that  basis  the  relations 
which  were  to  exist  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Romans,* 
The  struggle  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  tribunes  began  in 
78,  when  those  officials  applied  to  the  consuls  for  legislation  on 
the  subject.  Even  Aemilius  Lepidus*  declined,  as  he  could  see 
no  advantage  in  the  unhampered  tribunate**  Though  generally 
in  these  early  years  of  the  Cornelian  regime  the  tribunes  were 
mere  puppets  of  the  senate,  one  of  them  in  ^6,  L.  SiciniuSt 
dared  in  a  contio  to  plead  for  the  full  restoration  of  their  office^ 
In  the  following  year  Q.  O  pi  mi  us,  another  tribune,  continued 
the  stniggle>  with  such  success  that  he  secured  the  passage  of 
the  Aurelian  law  above  mentioned.®  This  measure  narrowly 
escaped  annulment,  and  Opimius  after  retiring  from  office  was 

■ticinld  nol  in  their  absence  be  tried  on  m  capital  cbar^  took  the  torm  merelf  of  a 
aaxt^ui  contuHiim;  Oc,  Frrr^  IL  ii.  jS.  95;    MQnzcr,  ibid.;    DrumanQ*GrSbe,  ibid. 

Id  71  (C/L.  i.  593  =  vl.  1199)  and  in  63  (C/L.  L  600  =  vi.  1305)  there  nai  * 
curator  viarum  c  lege  Vi^Utat  The  law  inentianed  could  not  bavc  been  laler  than 
|t«  but  imy  have  tieen  many  jeart  earher.  There  were  curatorea  YtAnun  In  115; 
C/Z.  yL  3S24;   Marquardtp  J^om,  Si&aisv,  ii  89,  n,  6. 

1  Qc,  Fia€£.  3.  6;   Aacoel  15;  d.  Lange,  R&m.  Ak.  HL  191, 

*  Cic,  Q,  Fr.  iL  13.  3;  /5fw.  L  4. 1 ;  cL  Q.  Fr.  ii.  2.  3;  F<im,  Tiii.  S.  5;  Sut*  34.  74; 
Caet.  B.  C.  L  5. 

'  Oc,  Aii.  i,  14^  5;  Dio  Caif.  xsnrriL  43.  3.  Ai  conanj  in  63  Ckcro  adjourned  lh« 
vA^emblj  in  onkr  to  bold  a  meeting  of  the  teaale  on  a  certaiD  comitial  daj;  Cic, 
Mmf.  15,  51;   Hut.  €u,  14. 

*  The  firM  cbaplef  of  thii  law  is  preterved  in  aa  imcriptioQ;  €11^  i*  204;  Bruna, 
^mi^  Imr,  p.  9^;   Girard,  Ti^^U  p*  66.  *  P.  413. 

*  Gran*  Licin.  x.  p.  44.  It  was  charged  agalntt  him  by  Phtlipptu  in  th»  cenat^ 
that  for  the  take  of  concord  be  wiihcd  to  restore  the  tnbunician  {>ower;  Sail,  J/iiL 
L  77.  14* 

V  Sail  Hht  iiL  4S.  B;  Fiend.  Ascod.  io>  «  E  433  f. 
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exorbitantly  fined  on  the  ground  that  he  had  interceded  in  vio- 
lation of  a  Cornelian  law.^  In  the  year  of  the  condemnation  of 
Opimius,  74,  L.  Quinctius,  who  had  risen  to  the  tribunate  from 
the  lowest  social  class,  strove  energetically  for  the  same  object,* 
though  he  could  effect  no  more  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
Aurelian  law.  Toward  the  close  of  his  term,  however,  he  opened 
battle  against  the  senatorial  courts,  which  had  fallen  into  disfavor 
because  of  their  corruption.*  In  73  the  contest  was  resumed  by 
Licinius  Macer  the  annalist,  then  tribune  of  the  plebs,  who  de> 
manded  in  vain  the  full  restoration  of  the  tribunician  power>  In 
his  efforts  he  had  the  support  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.*  The  struggle 
died  down  as  the  danger  from  Spartacus  rose ;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  servile  war  it  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  M.  Lollius  Pali- 
canus,  a  man  of  low  birth,  who  in  a  contio  held  outside  the  walls 
in  order  that  Pompey,  a  proconsul,  might  attend,  persuaded  the 
latter  to  commit  himself  publicly  to  a  definite  promise  to  bring 
about  a  repeal  of  the  lex  Cornelia  de  tribunicia  potestate.*  In- 
veighing against  the  corruption  of  the  senatorial  courts,^  Pom- 
pey in  the  same  speech  intimated  an  intention  to  propose  a  bill 
on  this  subject  as  well. 

Shortly  after  entering  upon  the  office  of  consul  in  70,  or  at  all 
events  before  the  elections  of  the  year,*  Pompey  promulgated 
his  rogation  for  the  restoration  of  the  tribunician  power. 
The  senate  yielded  in  spite  of  its  dislike  for  the  measure,*  and 
Licinius  Crassus,  his  colleague,^^  added  his  name  to  the  pro- 
posals^ The  people  gladly  accepted  it.  Those  articles  of  the 
Cornelian  statute  which  remained  untouched  by  the  Aurelian 

1  Cic.  Verr.  II.  i.  60. 

2  Cic.  Cluent,  34.  93  f.;  Ascon.  103;   Plut.  LuculL  5. 

•  Licinius  Macer,  Oratio  ad  plebem^  in  Sail.  Hist,  iii.  4S.  II  (of.  ir.  71);  Gc 
Cluent.  22.  61;  27.  74;   28.  77;  29.  79;   Pseud.  Ascon.  141;   SchoL  GronoT.  3S6, 

395»  441. 

•  Sail.  Hist.  iii.  48;  Cic.  Brut.  67.  238. 
»  Suet.  Caes.  5. 

•  Plut.  Pomp.  21 ;  App.  B.  C.\.  121.  560;  Sail.  Hist.  iv.  44  ("  Magnam  exotsas 
orationem  ")  probably  refers  to  his  speech  in  this  contio.  Frag.  45  (**  Si  nihil  ante 
adventum  suum  inter  plebem  et  patres  convenisset,  coram  se  datomm  operam") 
seems  also  to  be  from  this  speech, 

T  Sail.  Hist.  iv.  46.  «  Gc.  Verr.  i.  16.  46  f. 

»  Ibid.  15.  44;   Pseud.  Ascon.  147.  ^  CIL.  W  p.   154. 

11  Livy,  ep.  xcvii;  Cic,  Frag.  A.  vii  (^Cornel,  i).  47;  Ascon.  75;  Pseud.  Ascon.  103. 
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law  of  75  were  thereby  repealed,  and  every  restnction  on  the 
tribunes  removed,^  By  destroying  the  chief  support  of  the 
Cornelian  constitution  this  measure  paved  the  way  to  its  over- 
throw. Notwithstanding  the  popular  clamor  for  a  reform  of 
the  courts,'  Pompey  hesitated  to  propose  a  law  for  that  purpose, 
as  he  hoped  rather  to  purify  the  senatorial  order  through  a 
severe  censorial  revision  so  as  to  make  a  judiciary  law  unneces- 
sary* The  reform,  however,  was  taken  in  hand  by  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta^  praetor  in  the  same  year,  youngest  brother  of  the  consul 
of  75,*  The  rogation  was  promulgated  while  the  trial  of 
Verres  was  in  progress  and  while  the  people  were  excited  by 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  senatorial  jurors-*  The  first  project 
seems  to  have  been  the  retraosfer  of  the  courts  to  the  equites ;  * 
but  when  the  senators  saw  that  they  were  destined  to  lose  in 
the  contest,  they  were  able  to  save  something  by  compromise. 
It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  three  decuries  of  jurors,  com- 
posed in  equal  numbers  of  senators,  knights,  and  tribuni  aerarii 
respectively.'  The  last-named  decury  was  included  because 
the  Plautian  judiciary  law  of  89  had  opened  the  courts  to  com- 
mon citizens  in  addition  to  senators  and  knights/  and  it  was 
now  thought  that  no  less  Uberality  should  be  shown.  The 
Aurelian  statute  provided  accordingly  that  the  urban  praetor ' 
should  make  up  the  annual  album  iudicum  of  an  equal  number 
of  men  from  each  of  the  three  classes.*    The  good  feature  of 

1  S«I1.  Cai.  iS;  VciL  iL  ja  4^  Gc  L^,  ui.  9. 3Z;  H.  >6;  Plat  ^^jvt/.  22 ;  App. 
hM,  C  iu  19.  Itj;  cL  Cic.  r/rr«  t.  6 J.  ]6j;  6S,  175;  SchoL  Gronov.  597;  Lange, 
fjl^^m,  Alt.  ilL  193  f.;  Long,  ^^m.  ^^/,  iti.  49-51^  Herso£»  ^n.  Siaaisvtr/^  i  ^JJ, 

■  Cic  Verr,  L  15.  45. 

*  P*  434.  Pompey  foiind  il  popuUf  to  give  hit  uicnt;  Flat.  Femp,  33;  cf. 
Neumann,  Gts(k,  ^ams,  tL  75 , 

*  Gccro^  in  hU  /it  Vtrrem  AcHq  I,  U  UDAcquAinted  with  the  rogation  and  ei» 
prewct  the  hope  Ihat  the  coodecnnation  of  Verret  will  restore  confidence  in  the  tena- 
lonal  conrti.  In  A^iit  11,  compoaed  after  the  exile  of  Vetrci  and  not  delivered,  be 
aMumo  the  existence  of  luch  a  rogation  (cf.  v*  69.  177). 

^Cic*  VtrrAi,  71.  174  f.;  iiL  96*  333  f.;  v,  69,  177  f.;  Uvy,  ep,  loriij  Pint* 
\J^m/.  tl;   P*e!id.  AiCOn,  137* 

*  On  the  tnbuni  lerarii,  kc  p^  64,  n.  5.  See  alto  Oc.  Pkil  1.  B.  90;  ^^»  iVr^  ^ 
Mf;   Cat.  IT.  7>  t|;  Aicon.  16;  Schol.  Bob*  339. 

f  P.4»^ 

*Cic,  Ctw^nt.  43,  111. 

*  Oc  Aff.  I  t6.  3;  /*#/,  L  S.  30;  Aicofi.  16,  30^  53,  67,  78*  90;  P^nd-  Aacoit. 
loj;  SchoL  Bab.  339,  335,  ^^i  ScboL  Gfonov.  384*  3^;  Lange,  /?'dm.  AU,  lE. 
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the  law  is  obvious.  As  experience  had  proved  the  equestrian 
courts,  as  well  as  the  senatorial,  to  be  partisan  and  corrupt,  it 
was  hoped  that  a  combination  of  the  two  with  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  most  responsible  and  respectable  common  citi- 
zens would  be  just  and  impartial.  If  these  expectations  were 
not  realized,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Romans,  not  of  their  law. 

11.  Democracy  in  Alliance  with  Caesarisnt 

70-49 

The  first  tribunician  law  under  the  restored  constitution  may 
have  been  the  sumptuary  statute  of  C.  Antius  Restio,  which 
Lange  ^  assigns  to  the  year  70.  It  limited  the  amount  to  be 
expended  on  festive  meals;  it  designated  some  delicacies  as 
allowable  and  others  as  forbidden ;  and  it  regulated  the  partici- 
pation of  candidates  and  of  magistrates  in  dinners  away  from 
home,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  curtailing  ambitus  practiced  by 
such  means.^  Far  however  from  being  a  partisan  measure, 
this  statute  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  censors  of 
the  year,  to  reenforce  their  function  of  supervising  the  morals 
of  the  citizens. 

Three  years  passed  before  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  were 
ready  to  make  independent  use  of  their  recovered  power.  The 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  harmony  —  concordia  ordinum*  — 
reestablished  between  senators  and  knights,  when  representa- 
tives of  the  two  classes  found  themselves  sitting  together  on  the 
jury  benches.  Although  the  object  of  the  combination  was 
idealized  by  contemporaries,  it  was  in  fact  a  governing  "trust," 
which  in  practice  operated  for  the  maintenance  of  plutocracy 
and  for  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  provincials.*  The  no- 
bles were  willing  to  concede  something  to  the  equites  to  make 
permanent  the  alliance  with  this  powerful  order.^     L.  Roscius 

197  f.;  Herzog,  /^om.  Staatsverf,  i.  533;  Greenidge,  Leg.  Proced,  442  ff.;  Long,  Rom. 
Rep.  iii.  51-3;   Klebs,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  ii.  2485  f. 

The  reference  to  a  lex  Aurelia  in  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  3.  8,  seems  to  be,  not  to  a  lex  de 
ambitu,  as  Lange,  ibid.  iii.  198,  supposes,  but  to  the  lex  iudiciaria  under  discussion. 

^  Rom.  Alt.  ii.  199  (cf.  ii.  671).  It  must  have  been  passed  between  the  death  of 
Sulla  and  57;   Cell.  ii.  24.  13;   Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  17.  13;  Cic.  Fam,  vit  26.  2. 

2  Q.  Cic.  Petit.  Com.  11.  44.  »  Cic.  Cluent.  55.  152  (year  66). 

*  Cic.  Att.  i.  17.  9;    Off.  iii.  22.  88;   cf.  Lange,  R'om,  Alt.  iii.  202. 

'  Cf.  Neumann,  Gesch.  Roms^  ii.  141. 
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OthOj  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  6^,  as  spokesman  of  the  opti- 
ma tes  ^  "  railroaded  *'  *  through  the  assembly  a  statute  which 
ordered  that  there  should  he  reserved  in  the  theatre  for  those 
in  possession  of  the  equestrian  census*  fourteen  rows  of  seats 
just  back  of  the  orchestra,  in  which  sat  the  senators**  It  was 
more  than  a  restoration  of  the  concession  made  to  the  knights 
in  146,  which  evidently  Sulla  had  withdrawn.* 

There  were  in  this  year  {6j\  however,  two  popular  tribunes, 
A,  Gabinius  and  C  Cornelius,  both  of  whom  proposed  and 
carried  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Early  in  the  year 
Gabinius  persuaded  the  tribes  to  adopt  a  statute  which  ordered 
the  senate  to  sit  daily  during  February  to  consider  embassies,® 
It  was  in  this  month  that  delegations  from  other  states  gener- 
ally came.  Often  to  obtain  a  hearing  they  had  to  bribe  the 
senators  and  magistrates,'  For  that  month  the  Gabinian  law 
reversed  the  Fupian®  by  making  senatorial  sessions  compulsory 
and  forbidding  the  concurrence  of  comitia.*  The  object  was  to 
limit  the  stay  of  foreign  embassies  at  Rome  not  only  for  their 
own  convenience  but  also  for  lessening  both  the  need  and  the 
opportunity  for  bribery.  Closely  related  was  the  purpose  of  his 
statute  which  forbade  lending  money  to  provincials  at  Rome.*** 
Representatives  of  subject  and  allied  states,  finding  it  necessary 
to  bribe  more  extensively  than  their  resources  in  hand  allowed^ 
were  tempted  to  borrow  of  the  capitalists  at  exorbitant  interest 
Private  individuals  from  the  provinces  must  often  have  similarly 
borrowed  to  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes.  The  double  aim  of  the 
statute,  accordingly,  was  to  help  the  provincials  and  to  check 
bribery.  How  it  passed  against  senatorial  opposition  is  un- 
known.     A  supplementary  measure  on  the  same  subject  was 

*  Dio  Cmm.  3(X3(ti,  jo, 

*  Cic  Frag.  A.  vii  {C^rmd,  i)*  fSt  A*C«Jll*  jS. 

*  Cic*  Mil  iL  i3.  44t  Hot.  E^iiL  t.  I.  6t|   Jttv.  iiL  I  $9;  ilv.  324. 

*  Livy,  ep.  sdx;  Tic,  Jnm.  av.  ja;  Aicon*  79;  Cic^  Mmr.  19,  40 j  Dio  Cam. 
ftxcirL  4a.  t;  cf.  Hor.  £p^  iv»  15,  The  ccDSon  of  194  htd  given  from  leati  Co  the 
•enfttiiirv:  p.  356  f, 

*  VclL  ii  5*.  3;   Gc,  Mur,  lf«  4O:   p»  JS^  t  Above, 

*  Cic  Q,  Fr,  \L  1 1»  3,  *  OruiitmjiQ*Grdbc,  Ctidk.  ^^mt,  iL  526. 
'  F,  4^5*  •  Cjc,  Q.  Fr.  iL  13,  3;   cf,  Fam,  i.  4,  I, 

^  Cic,  AH,  V.  3t.  laj  iH,  1.  7.  Loam  wttt  »om?timc«  mtdt  in  vJoUdon  of  the 
Hw  (flacc,  ^.  46  f.),  and  totnetimet  the  tenate  gfmnted  a  dkpentaliQn  from  ll;  AiL 
T.  31*  1 1  t;  V).  a.  ji  L«ngc»  Mm,  AiL  %\u  aoj. 
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proposed  to  the  senate  by  C.  Cornelius,  a  colleague  of  Gabinius, 
for  prohibiting  the  lending  of  money  to  the  legati  of  other  states, 
the  idea  being  identical  with  that  of  the  two  Gabinian  laws. 
The  good  intention  of  Cornelius  is  vouched  for  by  the  well- 
known  uprightness  ^  of  his  character,  which  contrasts  with  the 
reputed  vileness  of  Gabinius.  But  the  senate  rejected  the  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  that  it  had  already  made  sufficient  provi- 
sion for  checking  the  abuse.  Although  Cornelius  thereupon 
complained  in  a  contio  that  the  provinces  were  being  exhausted 
by  usury,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  urged  his  measure  further.* 
He  promulgated,  however,  against  the  interests  of  the  senate  a 
rogation  for  ordering  that  no  one  should  receive  a  dispensation 
from  a  law  excepting  through  a  vote  of  the  comitia.  This  right 
had  been  acquired  by  the  people  in  the  period  between  the 
Publilian  and  the  Hortensian  legislation  (339-287).*  It  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  inseparable  from  the  sovereigfnty  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  all  senatus  consulta  for  dispens- 
ing from  the  laws  contained  a  provision  for  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  comitia.  Gradually  the  custom  of  referring  to  the 
people  ceased,  and  at  last  the  provision  to  that  efiFect  was 
dropped  from  senatorial  decrees.  The  result  was  that  often  a 
few  senators,  meeting  in  the  Curia,  voted  away  to  acquaintances 
and  relatives  the  valuable  privilege  of  exemption  from  a  law. 
The  optimates  induced  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  P.  Servilius 
Globulus,  to  intercede  against  the  bill  while  it  was  being  read  to 
the  assembly  prior  to  the  vote.  When  the  dissenting  tribune 
forbade  the  crier  to  proceed  with  the  reading,  Cornelius  himself 
read  it.*  A  disturbance  in  the  assembly,  started  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Piso  the  consul,  caused  Cornelius  to  dismiss  the  con- 
cilium. Afterward  he  so  compromised  with  the  optimates  as  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  that  no  dispensations  should  be 
granted  by  the  senate  unless  two  hundred  members  were  pres- 
ent, and  that  when  a  resolution  of  the  kind  was  brought  down 
from  the  senate  to  the  people,  no  one  should  intercede  against 
the  act.*  The  victory  was  with  the  senate ;  it  gained  a  legal 
right  to  a  function  which  it  had  usurped,  provision  being  merely 

1  Ascon.  56.  «  Ibid.  57.  •  P.  307  f. 

*  Cic.  Frag.  A.  vii  {Cornel,  i).  5;     Vatin,  2.  5;    Ascon.  57  f.;    Quintil.  Inst.  x.  5. 
3  (iv.  4.  8).  '  Ascon.  58;  Dio  Ciss.  xxxvi  39.  4. 
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made  against  abuse.  But  it  exercised  this  function  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  tribunes,  any  one  of  whom  could  insist  on  bring- 
ing the  dispensing  resolution  before  the  people^  in  which  case 
his  colleagues  were  forbidden  to  intercede*^ 

Another  proposal  of  this  tribune  was  the  rogatio  de  ambitu, 
which  threatened  with  severe  penalties  not  only  the  candidates 
but  also  their  agents,  the  divisores^  whose  duty  was  to  distribute 
the  corruption  fund  among  the  tribes**  The  senate,  declaring 
the  penalties  so  harsh  that  neither  accuser  nor  jurors  could  be 
found  to  enforce  it,  put  the  bill  in  the  hands  of  the  two  consuls, 
C  Calpurnius  Piso  and  M\  Acilius  Glabrio.®  Here  was  a  comi- 
cal situation;  both  consuls  were  liable  to  the  existing  law  on 
the  subject ;  but  for  the  sake  of  appearances  they  had  to  revise 
the  bill  and  present  it  to  the  comitia  in  the  Forum*''  The  lex 
Acilia  Calpurnia,  enacted  in  this  way^*  inflicted  on  those  found 
guilty  of  the  crime  a  heavy  fine,  and  forever  disqualified  them 
from  holding  office  or  sitting  in  the  senate,^  Cornelius  pro- 
posed other  measures,  all  of  which  were  vetoed  by  colleagues 
excepting  his  lex  concerning  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  described 
as  follows  by  Dio  Cassius :  ^  '* All  the  praetors  themselves  com- 
piled and  published  the  principles  according  to  which  they  in- 
tended to  try  cases ;  for  all  the  decrees  regarding  contracts  had 
not  yet  been  laid  down.  Now  since  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  doing  this  once  for  all  and  did  not  observe  the  rules  as  writ* 
ten,  but  often  made  changes  in  them  and  incidentally  a  number 

t  Cf.  lAQge,  ^m.  Alt  WL  ai4;  Mommaen,  frSm^  S/aaSir,  Ui.  337  f,;  Long,  ^^m, 
^i^.  III.  107.  Dio  CanitKs,  xxxvi.  3^,  has  wholly  misundmtood  ihe  matier.  Fer- 
lero's  iccoont  (^«w/,  t.  194)  of  the  ConicUui  kgul«tioti  b  isAccurmtc  m  all  poinli. 

•  Dio  OuL  xxxvl,  3S.  4;  Qc  Frmg,  A.  vti  {C&rtttL  1).  40. 

•  CIL  i\  p.  156;  Klebi,  in  Pftulf-WiitowA,  RetU-EmycL  \.  156  f.;  Mflnicr,  Ibid* 
lii*l376f.  *Afcon.  75. 

•  Schol*  Bob,  361 ;  Ajcoh.  68,  89;  Cic,  Mmn  13*  461  33,  67,  It  wm  opposed  by 
the  p«oplc,  who  pfeferreil  the  ttricter  meai\irc  of  Corn  ell  m;  bat  Piio  with  &  crowd 
orfotlowen  forced  il  through  the  ftiMmbtj;    Dio  Cui,  Kxiri.  3S.  I. 

•  Schol.  Bob*  361 ;  Dio  C*m*  xxkvi.  38;  tdsrvii^  35,  3;  Greenidgc,  Lt^,  P^&cftf. 
42 1,  50S,  531  f.j  Momnuen,  /T^jw.  Sfrafr.  867;  Long,  ^^w*  /?f/.  iii*  105  f.  It  wa* 
■applemeiiled  hj  the  tex  Fabim  de  nutnero  tectfttoruzn*  Apptucntly  i  pLebiidtc  of  66; 
Clc  Mmr.  34.  71;  Mommseu^  ibid.  871 ;   Drumann^GrSbet  C^dk^  J^^mi,  li*  517* 

^  XXXVl,  40.  I  t  (Fcwtcr't  rfodertng);  cf*  Aacon.  58;  Qc  /in.  It*  aJ*74;  LmngCp 
J?Bm.  Aii.  \L  656;  iiL  115;  l^ngi  R&m.  Jf^,  iii.  107  t;  Dniminn^Grdbe«  C&ck. 
J^omi,  iL  537;  Greenidgei  L^^.  PnKtd,  95^  97  f,»  122, 
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of  clauses  naturally  appeared  in  some  one's  favor  or  to  some  one's 
hurt,  he  moved  that  they  should  at  the  very  start  announce  the 
principles  they  would  use  and  not  swerve  from  them  at  alL" 
The  object  was  to  make  the  administration  of  the  law  more  just 
and  regular,  and  to  cut  off  an  opportunity  for  favoritism.^ 

By  far  the  most  important  measure  of  the  year  was  the 
Gabinian  law  for  the  appointment  of  an  especial  commander 
against  the  pirates.  The  proposition  was  that  from  the  con- 
sulares  should  be  chosen  a  general  for  putting  down  the 
pirates ;  that  his  province  should  be  the  entire  Mediterranean 
and  a  strip  of  its  coasts  extending  fifty  miles  inland,  including 
Italy  and  the  islands ;  that  the  command  should  continue  three 
years;  that  the  holder  of  this  imperium  should  have  the  right 
to  fifteen  legati  and  200  ships,  and  the  privilege  of  enlisting 
soldiers  and  oarsmen  over  all  his  province;  that  he  should  have 
credit  with  the  aerarium  at  Rome  and  the  publicans  in  the  prov- 
inces for  6000  talents.^  The  name  of  Pompey  did  not  appear 
in  the  bill,  but  no  one  doubted  who  was  to  be  the  man.  The 
optimates  were  all  opposed,  though  in  74  they  had  given  Anto- 
nius  such  a  command,^  which  now  served  Gabinius  as  a  prece- 
dent. The  senate  was  compelled  by  threats  of  the  people  to 
yield,  but  used  its  influence  on  the  colleagues  of  Gabinius  to 
have  them  oppose  the  measure.  Two  of  them,  L.  Roscius  Otho, 
author  of  the  lex  theatralis,*  and  L.  Trebellius,  attempted  to 
prevent  comitial  action.  The  tribes  began  to  vote  the  deposi- 
tion of  Trebellius;  but  before  the  eighteenth  was  called  he 
desisted.^  Thereafter  both  remained  silent,  and  the  law  was 
passed.  Pompey  was  then  elected  to  the  command  by  the 
tribes.^  They  enacted  further  that  he  should  have  two  quaes- 
tors, twenty-four  legati  pro  praetore,  500  ships,  I20,oco  men, 

1  Ascon.  58.  The  restriction,  however,  was  only  partial;  Ennan,  in  Melanges  Ch. 
Appleton  (1903),  201-304.  The  author  of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  a  man  not 
only  of  excellent  heart  but  of  remarkably  statesmanlike  views,  though  the  optimates 
naturally  classed  him  as  seditious.  On  Cornelius  in  general,  see  MQnzer,  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Real'EncycL  iv.  1252-5;  Drumann-Gr6be,  Gesch,  Roms^  ii.  526-9. 

2  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  23  ff.;  Plut.  Pomp.  25;  Veil.  ii.  31;  App.  Mithr,  94. 
'Veil.  ii.  31;  Cic.    Verr.  ii.  3.  8;    iii.  91.  213;   Pseud.  Ascon.   122,   176,  ao6; 

Schol.  Bob.  234;   Sail.  Hist,  iii.  4  f .  *  P.  428  f. 

^  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  30.  2;   cf.  the  deposition  of  Octavius,  p.  367. 
*  Cic.  Imp,  Pomp,  15.  44;   Livy,  ep.  xcix;   Eutrop.  vi.  12. 
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and  5000  cavalry.  On  one  point  only  the  senate  refused  its 
sanction;  it  would  not  permit  Gabinius  to  be  a  legatus,'  An 
article  of  the  statute  gave  as  a  province  to  the  outgoing  consult 
M\  AciJius  Glabrio,  Bithynia  and  Pont  us  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates.^  The  Gabinian  law  led  to  far-reach- 
ing consequences.  It  established  temporarily,  not  precisely  a 
monarchy,  but  a  dyarchy,  as  the  Roman  world  was  thereby 
di^'ided  between  the  senate  and  a  general  with  almost  absolute 
power.  The  arrangement  was  a  prototype  of  the  Aug^ustan 
system.  At  the  outset  the  act  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the 
results,  for  immediately  after  its  adoption  the  price  of  grain  fell 
from  the  famine  height  to  which  the  piratical  control  of  the 
seas  had  forced  it,* 

An  addition  to  this  vast  power  was  made  iti  the  following 
year  by  the  Manilian  law.  The  author^  C-  Manilius,  after 
entering  upon  his  tribunate  on  December  lo^  6j,  promulgated 
a  rogation  for  giving  libertini  the  right  to  vote  in  the  tribes  of 
their  patrons**  It  was  said  by  some,  though  probably  without 
ground,  that  the  real  author  was  Cornelius,^  While  in  general 
the  opti mates  disliked  the  measure,  some  favored  it  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  gain  political  influence  through  the  votes  of 
their  frcedmen.*  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  constitutionally  the 
comitta  could  not  be  held  on  a  festive  day,  Manilius  convoked 
the  assembly  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  which  was  the  Com- 
pitalia,  toward  evening,  gathering  to  the  assembly  a  few  men 
who  he  knew  favored  the  proposal.  On  the  following  day 
the  senate  heard  of  the  enactment  and  at  once  declared  it  in* 
valid.^     The  behavior  of  Manilius  exposed  him  to  certain  prose-^ 

Cition   unless   he   could  win   powerful  support.      This  is  the 
motive  ascribed  to  him  by  Dio  Cassius^  for  his   famous   law 


•  S*U,  msi,  V,  13;  ct  Klebft,  in  Pau!y-Wiiiawi»  ReaUEn^d.  L  256. 

•  C£  DmmMin-Grobc,  G^sik^  Rsmst  ii.  76*  Another  coniitbl  »cl  oti  foreign 
sff«in  wu  Use  plebbctte  of  tinknown  ftiithnnhip  provifling  for  1  commiaititi  of  ten 
to  aid  LncnUus  in  ftettUng  the  af&uri  of  Asia;   Dio  dsi.  xxxii,  45.  3. 

^  Aicoa.  p,  64  i. ;    Dio  Cas$*  sutxri.  43.  i-^« 

•  Cic  Ff»|f,  A,  ¥ii  {CarmiL  i).  3,  *  Oc,  Mur,  t%.  47* 

'  AicoiL  65  t  The  Cn.  Mftitlms  nsentioned  bf  Aicon.  45  f.  hk  prob*btf  |o  bi 
idcntllied  with  thU  Manittiu;  E>Tumann-Grobet  Cr#iM.  J?4mtt  iii*  191,  n.  9^ 

•  XXXVl,  4».  3. 
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which  conferred  extraordinary  power  on  Pompey  for  tiie  con* 
duct  of  the  war  against  Mithridat^.^  It  gave  the  Roman  gexh 
eral,  in  addition  to  his  existing  command,  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
Bithynia,  and  Cilida  with  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make 
treaties  at  his  discretion.*  The  province  thus  granted  him  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  eastern  domain  of  Rome  which  had  not 
already  heen  conferred  hy  the  Gabinian  law.  No  discusdon  of 
this  measure  in  the  senate  is  mentioned,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  such  action  could  be  avoided.*  The  only 
optimates  who  opposed  the  bill  in  contiones  were  Q.  Lutatios 
Catulus  and  Q.  Hortensius,  who  had  been  the  chief  opponents 
of  the  Gabinian  law.  Their  objection  was  the  monarchical 
position  in  which  these  measures  were  placing  Pompey^  Its 
leading  supporters  were  Caesar  and  Cicero.*  It  was  so  endm- 
siastically  favored  by  the  knights  and  the  populace  that  its 
adoption  was  from  the  beginning  a  foregone  conclusion. 

In  65  the  conservatives  found  themselves  strong  enough  to 
put  through  the  assembly^  the  plebiscite  of  C.  Papius  for  txpA 
ling  the  peregrini  from  Rome,  and  for  punishing  those  who  had 
usurped  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  The  object  was  to  prevent 
Latin-speaking  foreigners,  especially  the  Transpadane  Gau]% 
from  packing  the  assemblies  with  a  view  to  passing  measures 
for  the  further  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  Papian  law 
was  modelled  after  the  Claudian  of  177,*  the  Junian  of  126/ 
and  in  some  respects  after  the  Licinian-Mucian  of  95.*  Prob- 
ably to  the  same  Papius  belongs  the  lex  Papia  de  Vestalium 
lectione,  which  limited  the  power  of  choice  exercised  by  the 
supreme  pontiff.* 

^  Ascon.  66,  or  more  simply  the  **  lex  de  imperio  Cn«  Pompeii "  ;  Gc.  /m/.  Ppm^. 
Inscr. 

2  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  42.4;  Plut.  Pomp,  30;  Lucuil.  35;  App.  Mitkr,  97;  Livy, 
ep.  c;  Yell,  ii,  33.  i;  Eutrop.  vi.  12. 

'  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt.  iii.  219;  Willems,  Sen,  Rom,  iu  586  f. 

*  Cic.  Imp,  Pomp,  17.  51  ff.;   20.  59  if. ;   Plut  Pomp,  3a 

'  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  43.  2,  and  especially  Cicero's  oration  De  imperio  Pompeii  ad 
quirites.  Long,  Rom.  Rep.  iiu  1 31  f.»  severely  criticises  Dio  Cassius  for  his  treat* 
ment  of  Cicero's  motives.  «  P.  354.  ^  P.  370. 

'  P*  397;  Cic.  Off.  iil  II.  47;  Brut,  16.  63;  BM,  21.  48;  23.  52;  24.  54;  ArA, 
5.  10;  Leg,  Agr,  i.  4.  13;  Ascon.  67;  SchoL  Bob.  296,  354;  Dio  Cass.  xxxviL  9.  5; 
Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  iiu  229;   Drumann-Grdbe,  Gesch.  Roms,  iil  140. 

'Cell.  i.  12.  I  if.;  Suet.  Aug,  31 ;  Lange,  ibid.  ii.  675  f.;  iiL  229;  Wissowm, 
Relig.  u,  Kult.  d.  Rom,  439. 
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After  the  unusual  comirial  activity  of  67-66  there  was  almost 
a  pause  in  legislation  till  the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship,  63. 
To  that  date  belongs  the  plebiscite  of  T*  Atius  Labienus, 
which  restored  the  form  of  election  of  sacerdotes  introduced 
by  Domitius  in  103 '  and  abolished  by  Sulla.^ 

A  remarkable  effort  at  agrarian  legislation  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs.  In  December,  64,  shortly  after  entering  office,  he  pro- 
mulgated a  bill,  comprising  more  than  forty  articleSj^  with  the 
intention  of  having  it  voted  on  in  January.*  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ten  men  elected  by 
seventeen  tribes  after  the  manner  of  the  comitia  pontiticis 
maximi,*  to  hold  office  five  years,*  Candidates  should  be 
required  to  present  themselves  in  person  ^  (so  as  to  exclude 
Pompey).  This  commission  was  to  have  the  irresponsible^ 
management  of  large  resources^  for  the  purchase  of  land  in 
Italy, "^  on  which  they  were  to  plant  colonies  at  their  discretions^ 
The  object  of  the  rogation  seems  to  have  been  the  creation  of 
an  oligarchy  of  ten  who  with  their  vast  powers  and  revenues 
should  control  Rome  and  counterbalance  the  military  prestige 
of  Pompey.  Caesar  and  Crassus  were  probably  behind  the 
scheme.  Should  it  by  any  chance  succeed,  they  would  be 
the  dominant  members  of  the  board.  Its  faulty  structure  and 
nrv'olutionary  demands,  however,  made  failure  almost  certain 
from  the  outset.     At  all  events  Cicero,  driven  into  the  ranks 

*  P-  391- 

'  K  416.  On  ihe  lex  Ati*,  $ec  Db  Cm*,  tnvtL  37*  t ;  Lange,  ^9m.  Alt  iii.  341* 
Tlut  acl  hkd  no  effect  on  the  lapreme  pontUkaCe,  whkb  h«d  remained  clf^cti*^ 
(p.  416  sbo%*c)  And  which  wm»  coiif erred  on  Cmeiar  ioon  after  (Drumann-Grdbcv 
Gtffii,  H^ms^  iiL  155  t)  the  enact  metil  of  the  At  Ian  \^wi  Dio  Cmx^  ibid.;  Suet.  Gmv* 
Ij;  VelL  It  4  V  3-  The  ume  Atiuv  together  with  T.  Ampius  Balhui,  «  colleague, 
propcwed  »nd  carried  a  plebiscite  for  granting  to  Pompey  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
triiiinphal  omameDts  tn  the  Ctrcensian  gantea  and  the  toga  praetexta  and  lautel  (of 
goMed?)  crown  at  the  theatre;  Veil.  ii.  4a  4;  Dio  Caa,  ^xxvti,  a  I.  jf. 

•  Qc  l^.  Ap-,  iii  2*  4.  *  Ibid.  i.  I-  4;  iL  5,  t  J. 

•  Ibid.  S.  7,  16-Sj  8.  21.  •  Ibid,  il  l>  S4;  ^  H 

T Ibid.  VL^z^  ■  Ibid*  L  5.  15;  iL  1  J.  llv  >7-  7** 

*  Frofla  (t)  an  eateniive  talc  of  homes,  land$,  and  other  property  belonging  to 
tJit  stale  (ibid.  L  I.  3;  3.  to;  iL  14,  35;  15.  jS),  (a)  vectigalia  CL4-  lOi  iL  tl.  56% 
anil  (3)  Cither  pnbUc  tuonep  (L  4.  ta  C;  ii,  xa.  59)* 

^  Ibid.  ii.  as.  66u 

n  Ibid.  L  s.  t6 1;  iL  13.  34;  ao*  sSi  M*  ^V*  ^S-  ^V  ^  ^S;  37.  74 1 
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of  the  optimates  by  the  necessity  of  opposing  it,  —  so  Caesar 
may  have  reasoned,  —  would  thus  be  eliminated  from  the 
leadership  of  the  democratic  party,  while  the  populace,  with 
appetite  whetted  for  an  agrarian  law,  would  be  ready  for  the 
saner  measure  which  Caesar  was  himself  intending  to  propose 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  But  Cicero  out-manoeuvred 
his  adversaries.  It  was  as  a  friend  of  the  people  and  an  ally  of 
the  tribunes  that  he  opposed  the  bill  in  two  contiones,^  after 
which  a  threat  of  intercession  on  the  part  of  a  colleague  induced 
RuUus  to  withdraw  it 

In  Cicero's  judgment  there  was  pressing  need  of  a  new  lex 
de  ambitu  to  cover  the  loopholes  left  by  the  Acilian-Calpumian 
statute  of  6t?  Early  in  the  year  he  passed  through  the  senate 
a  decree  which  so  interpreted  that  enactment  as  to  make  it 
apply  to  the  hiring  of  sectatores,  the  granting  of  free  seats 
to  the  tribes  at  gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  entertainment  of 
the  public  at  dinners.*  Later  in  the  summer,  after  the  elec- 
tions of  the  year  had  been  announced,  a  dispensation  from 
the  Aelian-Fufian  law*  enabled  him  and  C.  Antonius,  his  col- 
league,* to  propose  and  carry  a  new  statute  concerning  bribery 
at  elections.®  It  increased  the  penalty  on  the  divisores,^  and 
forbade  any  one  within  the  two  years  preceding  the  announce- 
ment of  a  candidacy  to  give  gladiatorial  shows  excepting  in 
fulfilment  of  a  testament.®  The  penalty  for  the  convicted  candi- 
date was  ten  years*  exile.®  The  part  of  the  law  which  had  to 
do  with  the  jurors  included  a  provision  for  fining  those  who 
absented  themselves  from  the  trial  even  on  the  ground  of 
illness.^^  A  measure  certainly  passed  in  this  year,  and  prob- 
ably forming  an  article  of  the  Tullian  lex  de  ambitu,  forbade 

^  These  are  the  second  and  third  Orations  on  tht  Agrarian  Law,  the  first  having 
been  delivered  in  the  senate.  On  the  purpose  of  the  rogation,  sec  Neunaann,  Ges£k, 
Roms^  ii.  2230*.;   Drumann-Grobe,  Gesch,  Roms^  iii.  143;   Ferrcro,  Rome,  i.  231-3. 

2  P.  431-  •  Cic.  Afur,  32.  67. 

*  Cic.  Vat,   15.  37;  p.  359  above.  *  CIL.  \\  p.  156. 

«  Cic.  Mur.  2.  3;   3.  5;   23.  47;   32.  67;   Schol.  Bob.  269,  309,  324,  36a. 

'  Cic.  Afur.  23.  47. 

8  Cic.  Vat.  15.  37;   Sest.  64.  133  (cf.  Har.  Resp,  26.  56);   Schol.  Bob.  309. 

»Cic.  Mur.  23.  47;  41.  89;  Plane.  34.  83;  Schol.  Bob.  269,  362;  Die  Ca» 
xxxvii.  29.   I. 

^°  Cic.  Mur.  23.  47.  On  the  law  in  general,  see  Lange,  Rom.  Alt  iii.  245;  Hart- 
mann,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Eneyel.  i.  1801. 
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candidacies  in  absentia.*  Amid  the  troubles  connected  with 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  Cicero  found  time  for  an  attempt 
to  relieve  the  provincials  of  one  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  senatorial  oligarchy.  To  increase 
the  dignity  and  lessen  the  expense  of  a  member  white  travel- 
ling even  on  private  business  through  the  provinces,  the  senate 
was  accustomed  to  have  the  office  of  public  legatus  conferred 
on  him  by  a  magistrate,  which  honor  at  the  same  time  implied 
the  right  to  be  absent  from  sessions  of  the  senate-^  In  this 
capacity  a  senator  represented  the  state,®  and  could  have  lie  tors 
assigned  him  by  the  provincial  governors.*  Abuses  of  this 
privilege  were  to  the  provincials  an  especially  vexatious  form 
of  oppression.*  Cicero* s  first  rogation  on  the  subject  proposed 
to  abolish  the  free  legation,  but  when  a  tribune  in  the  service  of 
the  illiberals  interccdedp  the  measure  before  enactment  was  so 
weakened  as  to  limit  the  privilege  of  any  one  person  to  a  single 
year^*  and  hence  did  little  to  remedy  the  mischief  J  There  was 
in  fact  no  hope  for  the  provincials  either  from  the  avaricious 
plutocrats  or  the  hungry  proletarians. 

The  legislation  of  the  years  between  the  consulships  of  Cicero 
and  Caesarf  63-591  involved  no  important  principle*     To  pre- 

^  G<L  L^,  Agr.  ii  ^  244  proves  th&t  no  such  taw  exiite«j  «£  tbe  beginning  of  63, 
Mid  in  63  its  eniftence  is  assumed  by  I  he  CacdliAn  rt^atian  for  dispensing  Potnpef 
from  its  provisions;  SchoL  Bob,  J03« 

In  6t  M,  AuJidius  Lurco,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  attempted  a  cnrious  modiBcation  of 
the  «Latule  concerning  corrviption  at  elections,  proposing  that  promises  of  money  ta 
the  Iribes  sbniilti  not  be  binding,  but  thai  a  candidate  who  actually  p«.id  shoiild 
be  limbk  for  itfe  to  a  payment  ^—apparently  annual— > of  three  thomaiid  sesterces  to 
the  Iribe.  His  m^aiiire  failed  to  become  a  law;  Gc.  Ait,  L  16.  laf.;  tS.  3;  Hut- 
mnnit,  ibid  i.  >Sq3.  *  Cic.  Fam^  xi,  i.  t;  AM*  IL  iS.  j. 

■  Oc.  l^,  ill.  S.  iS.  *  Cic  Fam.  ku.  ai, 

•  Ck.  2^.  Agr,  L  3.  8;   17.  45;  f"^^*  54  ^ 

'  Qc  Ffaf€.  34.  S6|  Fmm,  lii,  Ji;  AH.  ii,  iS*  1;  »t*  H.  4;  SueL  TiA,  31;  Lange« 
^m.  Aii.  ill.  244. 

Several  unpassed  bilh  of  the  yeat  63  are  mentioned.  (l)  The  rogation  of  L, 
CfttciHus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  for  lightening  the  pen&hy  upon  P.  Autronius  Paetus 
ftfid  p.  Cornelius  SnUa,  who  had  been  condemned  for  ambits;  Dio  Caai^  atujcvii.  25. 
$1  Cic  Sm/l  aif ;  cf.  /jg.  Agr,  ii.  3.  gj  4.  to.  —  (3)  A  proposal  to  reilore  to  the 
dhildrefi  df  those  whom  Snila  had  proscribed  the  right  to  becoctte  Cftndidatei  for 
ellk«a;  Dk>  Cais,  tbid-j  Plut.  Cit.  11;  Cic^  AiL  ii.  I,  5- —  (l)  A  proposal  for  the 
ouicelktloii  of  debts  and  (4)  Another  for  the  allotment  of  landi  la  Italy.  All  theaa 
oieasores  were  ijuaahed  by  Cicero;  Dio  Cam*  ibid,  f  3  £, 
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vent  the  introduction  of  forged  statutes  in  the  archives^^  a  law 
of  D.  Junius  Silanus  and  Ln  Licinius  Murena,  consuls  in  6a^ 
f  orbalde  the  filing  of  a  statute  in  the  aerarian  archives  excepting 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.*  In  this  year  M.  Porcius  Calo 
and  L.  Marcius,  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  carried  a  law  whldi 
threatened  with  punishment  commanders  who  reported  falsi^ 
to  the  senate  the  number  of  the  enemy  killed  and  of  citiseas 
lost,  and  required  them  within  ten  days  after  returning  to  the 
dty  to  give  their  oath  before  the  urban  quaestors  that  th^  ImA 
transmitted  correct  reports.'  For  the  year  60  must  be  men* 
tioned  the  pretorian  law  of  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus  Nepos»  whieli 
abolished  vectigalia  in  Italy,^  and  the  tribunidan  rogatioa  of  L. 
Flavins  for  granting  lands  to  Pompey's  veterans.  The  latter 
failed  through  the  disapproval  of  the  senate.*  Far  more  inter- 
esting because  of  the  procedure,  though  otherwise  of  little 
sequence,  was  the  tribunidan  rogation  of  Herennius  of  die  1 
year  for  transferring  P.  Clodius  to  the  plebeian  ra&lLt  The 
subject  has  been  considered  in  an  earlier  chapter.* 

The  year  of  Caesar's  consulship  was  one  of  unusual  I^gidft- 
tive  activity.  Resuming  the  agrarian  policy  of  the  GtaedUi 
which  had  been  undone  by  the  statute  of  iii,^  he  promulgaled 
early  in  the  year  a  bill  for  the  distribution  of  lands,  which  es- 

1  Suet.  Caes,  28.  3;  Plut  Co/.  JIfin,  17. 
.    ^  Schol.  Bob.  310.    These  same  magistrates  established  a  penalty  for  Tiolmtioiis  of 
the  lex  Caecilia  Didia  (Cic  PAii,  v.  3.  8),  whether  by  the  law  above  mentioiied  or  a 
separate  enactment  cannot  be  determined. 

s  Val  Max.  il  8.  i.  In  62  falls  the  unpassed  bill  of  Q.  Caecilios  Metetlus  Nepos, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  (cf.  p.  437,  n.  i),  directing  Pompey  to  come  to  the  defence  of 
Italy  against  Catiline;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  43;  Schol.  Bob.  302.  In  the  following  year 
(61)  the  consuls,  M.  Pupius  Piso  and  M.  Valerius  Messala,  proposed  a  resolution  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  try  Qodius  on  charge  of  having  intruded 
in  a  religious  festival  exclusively  for  women;  Cic.  Ait,  L  13.  3;  Aft/,  5.  13;  32.  59; 
27.  73;  Ascon.  53;  Suet.  Caes.  6;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  46.  The  bill  provided  that  the 
jurors  should  not  be  drawn  by  lot  in  the  usual  way  but  appointed  by  the  praetor; 
Cic.  j4U,  i.  14.  I.  It  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of  the  plebiscite  de  religione  for  the 
same  purpose  but  more  favorable  to  the  accused,  presented  by  Q.  Fulius  Calenus,  and 
accepted  by  the  tribes;  Cic  Ait.  L  16.  2;  Parad,  iv.  2.  31;  Plut.  Cars,  10;  Momm- 
sen,  /^dm,  Strafr,  198  f. 

*  Dio  Cass.  xxxviL  51.  3;  Gc.  Ati,  ii.  16.  i;  Q,  Fr.  L  I.  II.  33;  Lange,  Rdin. 
Alt,  iii.  274.  These  taxes  were  made  unnecessary  by  Pompey's  acquisitions  in  the 
East. 

^  Cic  Ati,  i.  18.  6;   19.  4;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  50;  Plut  Cat.  Min.  31. 

•  P.  162.  '  P.  386. 
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empted  the  CampaniaD^  and  Stellatine'  territory  as  well  as  that 
of  Volaterrae,  which  Sulla  had  confiscated  without  ejecting  the 
inhabitants.*  As  little  other  public  land  remained  id  Italy,  the 
bill  ordered  that  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  booty  taken 
by  Pompcy,  and  from  the  new  revenues  of  the  territory  he  had 
won  for  Rome,  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  lands  from  those 
who  were  willing  to  sell  at  the  values  assessed  in  the  last  cen- 
sus.* The  beneficiaries  were  the  needy  citizens  and  the  veterans 
of  Pompey.*  The  lots  assigned  were  to  remain  inalienable 
twenty  years.®  The  work  of  distribution  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  twenty  —  vigintiviri^  —  which  should  not  include 
the  author  of  the  law,*  A  sub-committee  of  this  large  board 
must  have  been  the  Vviri  agns  dandis  adsignandis  iudicandis,* 
who  in  the  opinion  of  Mommsen  ^^  possessed  the  sole  judicial 
power  connected  with  the  work  of  distribution.  As  the  senate 
studiously  delayed  action  on  the  measure,  though  unable  to 
offer  any  criticism,^*  Caesar  without  Its  sanction  presented  the 
bill  to  the  people,*^  Bibulus,  his  colleague,  backed  by  three 
tribunes  of  the  plebs^  not  only  protested  against  the  bill,"*  but 
resorted  to  sky^watching  and  the  proclamation  of  festivals  to 
prevent  its  adoption."  Disregarding  this  cppositionj  Caesar 
with  the  support  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  offered  his  rogarion  to 
the  tribes,^  who  accepted  it  with  great  enthusiasm*  For  the 
remainder  of  his  term  he  ignored  the  senate  in  all  his  legislation. 
As  to  his  other  agrarian  provisions,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  they  were  attached  to  this  rogation  before  its  enact* 
mcnt  or  formed  a  new  bilL     In  favor  of  the  second  alternative 


1  Dio  Cam.  xxxriiL  t.  4.    On  Ibe  Uter  indmlon  of  lhtiterntorf»  tee  p.  440  below. 

*  S«ct.  CWtfr,  30.  *  Qe.  F^m.  xiiL  4.  3. 

*  Did  €■«•.  laxmx.  I.  4  i;  Cic.  D^m,  9,  15. 

*  Dio  Cah^  iczxTm.  f.  3;  App.  3.  C  iL  ta  55;  Pint  Cmt  Min.  31;  Pom^.  47; 
€u,  36*  •  App.  B.  C  ill  J,  5:7-^ 

'  V»ffo,  M.  M*t  n.  lo;  Cic  AU.  iL  6.  a;   7*  31  ix.  fl  a,  1  j  VelL  U,  45.  a;  Dia 
CftH.  xxxTiH.  I*  6  t;  Suet*  Amg.  4^  '  Dio  Ca»,  ibid. 

*  CIL.  vi.  jg36  (Elogium  of  M.  Val«riui  Mef»ila,  consul  in  6t);  Cic*  Ait*  ii  7, 
41  Ptm.  C^m$*  17*  41* 

^  Mm,  Simtirr,  IL  618,  n.  4.  ^  Dio  Cmm.  Exsm\u  t» 

W  Ibid.  1  ti  Flel.  G»rt.  14;  App^  J?,  C  iL  la 
i«  Oki  C^m.  nxviii,  6,  1*  ^^  P.  1 16. 

**  The  Anembl)'  met  in  the  Fomm,  *nd  wu  there for^  tribd;  SueL  Cwi.  so;  Dio 
GuL  loutviii.  6,  3;   Ptutv  CaL  Mim,  |3. 
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it  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that  Cicero  and  others 
mention  Julian  agrarian  laws,^  and  that  Cicero's  expression 
"Campanian  lex"*  could  describe  a  measure  relating  to  the 
Campanian  territory  but  not  the  whole  gfroup  of  agrarian  pro- 
visions of  that  year.  Moreover  although  Cicero  was  acquainted 
with  the  Julian  rogation  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,*  he  did 
not  at  Formiae  hear  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Campanian  territory 
till  near  the  end  of  Aprils  It  might  be  assumed  that  after  the 
senate  and  Bibulus  showed  opposition  Caesar  modified  the  origi- 
nal rogation  before  putting  it  to  vote,  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  an  alteration.  Finally  Dio  Cassius*  and  Plutarch*  speak 
distinctly  of  an  earlier  and  a  later  lawJ  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  therefore  that  toward  the  end  of  April  Caesar  promul- 
gated a  second  agrarian  bill  which  provided  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Campanian  and  Stellatine  lands  among  needy  citizens, 
preferably  those  who  had  three  or  more  children.'  The  com- 
plete execution  of  the  law  would  dispose  of  all  public  lands  in 
Italy  from  which  a  revenue  might  be  derived.  An  article  re- 
quired not  only  senators  within  a  specified  time  to  swear  that 
they  would  support  the  measures  •  but  also  candidates  for  oflBce 

^  Cic.  AtL  ii.  i8.  2:  "Ut  ex  legibus  luliis"  leems  to  be  official  langiiage.    Tte 

explanation  of  Marquardt,  Rdm,  Staatsv,  i.  1 14  f.,  which  identifies  one  of  the  Jaliaa 
laws  with  the  lex  Mamilia,  Roscia,  etc.,  is  not  satisfactory,  though  accepted  by  Dni- 
mann-Grdbe,  Gesch,  Roms,  iii.  182.  A  plurality  is  also  mentioned  by  Livy,  ep.  ciii; 
Schol.  Bob.  302;   Plut  Pomp.  47  f.;    Caes,  14;  App.  B,  C,  ii.  10-2. 

8  A//,  ii.  18.  2.  8  Atf,  ii.  3.  3  (Dec  60);   6.  2;  7.  3. 

*  Al^,  ii.  16.  I.  6  XXXVIII.  I.  4;   7.  3.  «CVi/.  Mim  31,  33. 

^  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  iii.  279-88,  maintains  that  there  were  two  agrarian  laws;  c£ 
Fcrrcro,  Rome,  i.  287-91.  The  opposite  view  is  held  by  Marquardt,  Rom,  Staatsv,  I 
114  f.;   Drumann-Grobe,  GescA,  Roms,  iii,  182. 

«  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  7.  3;  Cat,  Min,  33;  Suet.  Caes,  20;  Veil.  ii.  44.  4.  Whereas 
Cicero  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  district  could  provide  not  more  than  five  thousand 
with  lots  of  ten  iugera,  Suetonius  and  Velleius  state  that  twenty  thousand  were  set- 
tled in  it.  Some  Campanian  land  remained  undivided  in  51;  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  la  4. 
Many  settlements  under  the  Julian  law  are  mentioned  in  the  iibfr  coloniarum,  in 
Gromat.  210,  220,  231,  235,  239,  259,  260. 

It  was  in  accord  with  Caesar's  policy  of  colonization  and  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  that  P.  Vatinius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  this  year,  carried  a  law  for  sendii^ 
five  thousand  new  settlers  to  Comum,  a  Latin  colony  in  northern  Italy.  Some  of 
the  new  residents  he  honored  with  the  citizenship;  Strabo  v.  16;  Suet.  Caes,  2S; 
App.  B,  C.  ii.  26.  98;  Plut.  Caes,  29;  Cic.  AU,  v.  11.  2;  Fam,  xiii.  35.  i.  Tbe 
franchise  was  afterward  withdrawn  by  a  decree  of  the  senate;   Suet  and  Hut.  ibid. 

•  Dio  Cassius,  xxxviii.  7.  1  f.  (cf.  Schol.  Bob.  302;  App.  B,  C  ii.  12.  42),is  prob- 
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for  the  following  year  to  give  their  oath  in  contio  that  they 
would  not  propose  any  modification  or  repeal  of  them  J  H 

This  statute  was  full  of  significance  both  in  content  and  in  " 
the  manner  of  enactment :  it  set  at  defiance  the  senate  and  the 
auspices;  it  deprived  the  state  of  important  revenues,  increas- 
ing correspondingly  the  financial  burden  on  the  provinces ;  it 
brought  relief  to  many  proletarians,  while  encouraging  milita- 
rism through  a  provision  for  Pompey's  veterans.  Ostensibly 
democratic,  it  cemented  and  announced  to  the  world  the  trium- 
virate  of  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey  —  a  combination  of 
democratic,  plutocratic,  and  military  bossism,  which  proved 
more  dangerous  to  political  liberty  than  had  been  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sulla.  The  last  great  agrarian  law  of  the  republic  con- 
tained in  itself  a  prophecy  of  the  monarchy  which  its  author 
was  soon  to  establish.  ^M 

Because  of  the  losses  suffered  in  Asia  in  the  recent  war  with  " 
Mithndates,  Caesar  carried  a  law,  also  early  in  the  year,  for  a 
remission  of  a  third  of  the  sum  due  to  the  treasury  from  the 
publicans  of  that  province*  As  the  senate  had  failed  to  pass  a 
measure  of  relief  for  the  contractors  of  revenue,^  the  concession 
from  Caesar  and  the  people  served  to  alienate  the  feelings  of 
the  knights  from  the  optimates  and  to  attach  them  to  the  ambi- 
tious consul.'     Next  to  the  agrarian  statute,  however,  the  lex  de 


sbljr  wrong  in  u^ng  Uul  deatb  wa&  the  penjikf  fot  tefuial  to  twc£r*  Ckefo  {S^i, 
38.  61)  and  Platmrcli  (CW.  J/ii«.  31)  speak  simply  of  heavy  penalties, 

1  Cic.  AH,  iu  iS,  2,  The  pi-Qvision  regarding  the  oath  was  tiot  introdttccd  tiQ  it 
itms  found  that  the  senate  oppoced* 

SuppleTncntaiy  to  tboe  Jolian  laws  U  the  lex  Mamilia  Roscia  Peducaea  Alliena 
Fabia,  three  afticlet  of  which  are  conlaincd  in  Gfomat  i6j-6^  Brutis^  J'ami.  fur, 
96-^;  Girafd,  Tixits,  69  f.  Other  references  to  a  lei  Mamilia  are  GromaL  11.5; 
II.  iz\  37.  24;  144,  19;  169.  7;  Cic,  Zj^.  i.  21,  55.  The  last  prore*  it  to  have  been 
paned  before  51.  The  seeming  dtation  of  the  third  article  as  an  agrarian  law  of 
Galui  Caciar  by  Dig.  xlvli.  21*  3,  may  indicate  merely  a  borrowing  of  this  artide 
from  the  earlier  law  of  Cae&ar»  )u>t  as  aftictc  z  i*  tiibstantiaU^r  repeated  in  L£j  C*l 
dntt  104.  Mominsen«  in  R'Sm*  i^eldmrss.  lu  111-6;  ^«i,  Staaisr^  iL  6i8|  n,  4* 
comideTt  it  the  work  of  a  second  sub-committee  (Vviri)  of  the  vigintiviri  provided 
for  hy  the  agrarian  law,  enacted  to  famish  rules  for  the  adininistTation  of  the  latter. 
I^ange  {R'^m.  AlL  it,  690;  iii.  2SS)  and  more  decidedly  Willenu  (Srm.  H&m.  i,  ^98* 
s.  5)  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  iribunlctan  law  and  to  assign  it  to  55* 

•  Cf-  Fblyb,  vi.  jy-  5;  p,  345  above. 

*  SiiH.  Cms.  201  Dm  Qmm,  xxxriii.  7. 4;  App,  3.  C  U.  13.  4S;  Cic.  A0*  lu  t&  Mi 
Schol.  Boh.  159,  a6i. 
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pecuniis  repetundis  was  the  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
of  his  consulship.     Comprising  at  least  a   hundred  and  one 
articles,^  including  much  material  from  earlier  laws  on  extor- 
tion, it  dealt  minutely  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  offence, 
procedure,  and  punishment  so  exhaustively  as  to  render  further 
comitial  legislation  on  the  subject  unnecessary.'     It  aimed  to 
protect  alike  citizens,  provincials,  and  allies  from  every  form 
of  misrule   and   oppression  by   the   home  and   promagisterial 
authorities.     It  regulated  strictly  the  supplies  due   from  the 
provincials  to   the   promagistrate   and  his  ofiicium,  including 
shelter  and  sustenance  for  man  and  beast^    Under  this  law 
the  governor  was  forbidden  without  an  order  from   Rome  to 
conduct  diplomatic  business  with  foreign  states,  to  wage  war, 
or  to  cross  the  boundary  of  his  province,*  or  to  demand  of  the 
cities  crown  gold  for  a  triumph  not  decreed  by  the  senate.*    On 
retiring  from  his  command  he  was  to  leave  copies  of  his  admin- 
istrative accounts  in  two  cities  of  his  province  and  an  exact 
duplicate  in  the  aerarium.®     It  provided  further  for  the  punish- 
ment of  corrupt  accusers,  jurors,  and  witnesses  in  cases  under 
the  law.*^    A  man  convicted  of  the  crime  was  fined  and  com- 
pelled to  restore  extorted  property ;  and  in  case  his  estate  did 
not  suffice  to  cover  the  loss,  an  investigation  could  be  made  as 
to  who  had  shared  his  gains.®     He  was  also  to  be  expelled  from 
the   senate  and  banished.^    The  severity  of  the  law  is  com- 
mended by  Cicero. ^^    Caesar's  legislation  concerning  extortion 
was  reenforced  (i)  by  the  judiciary  law  of  P.  Vatinius,  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  of  the  same  year,  which  granted  to  both  accuser 
and  accused  greater  freedom  in  the  rejection  of  jurors  than  had 
been  allowed  by  the  corresponding  law  of  Sulla,  the  terms  of 

1  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  3. 

^  Pompey  in  his  second  consulship,  55,  attempted  in  vain  to  displace  it  by  a  still 
severer  measure;  p.  448.  '  Cic.  Att.  v.  10.  2;   16.  3. 

*  Cic.  Fis.  16.  37;   21.  49  f.;   37.  90;  Dom,  9.  23;  Prov.  Com.  4.  7. 

*  Cic.  Pis,  yj,  90. 

«  Cic.  Att.  vi.  7.  2;   Fam,  ii.  17.  2,  4;   v.  20.  2,  7;  Pis.  25.  61;   of.  PluL  CaL  Min. 

38;   Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  23.  3. 

7  Di^.  xlviii.  II.  8  Qc.  Pad.  Post.  4.  8  f. ;    II.  3a 

»  Suet.  Caes.  43;    OtAo,  2;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  77;   Paul.  Sent.  v.  28. 
10  yat.  12.  29.     See  further   on   the   law,  Sfst.  64.  135;   Schol.  Bob.  310,  321; 

Drumann-Grobe,   Gesch.  Poms,  iii.  195-7;   Lange,  Pom.  Alt.  iii.  292;    MoouDseD, 

Pdm.  Strafr.  709;  Greenidge,  Lig.  Proced.  427,  483,  485. 
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which  however  are  not  definitely  known ;  ^  (z)  by  a  statute  of 
Q,  Fufius  CalenuSp  praetor  in  59^  which  required  the  three 
decuries  to  deposit  their  votes  in  three  separate  urns,  the  object 
being  to  establish  class  responsibility,*  The  remaining  comitial 
acts  of  Caesar  were  merely  administrative.  As  a  favor  to 
Pompey,  who  in  his  eastern  campaign  had  received  support 
from  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,^  Caesar  in  the  beginning 
of  his  consulship^  carried  a  resolution  for  acknowledging  the 
latter  as  an  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people.^  Later  in 
the  year,  to  repay  Pompey  for  his  support  of  the  agrarian 
statute,  Caesar  secured  against  the  will  of  the  senate  the  enact* 
ment  of  a  law  for  confirming  his  ally's  arrangements  in  the 
East-®  Lastly  may  be  mentioned  the  lex  curiata  for  the  arroga- 
tlon  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  proposed  by  Caesar  in  the  capacity 
of  pontifex  maximus,  a  measure  considered  in  an  earlier  chap- 
tcrJ  Clodius  wished  to  qualify  himself  for  the  tribunate  of  the 
plebs,  and  his  design  was  aided  by  Caesar  in  the  expectation 
that  he  would  occupy  the  attention  of  Cicero,  the  only  strong 
opponent  of  the  trium\iri.  Caesar's  immediate  future  was  pro- 
vided for  by  a  plebiscite  of  his  friend  Vatinius,  which  granted 
him  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum  as  a  province  for  five  years 
beginning  March  f,  59.*  He  was  to  have  three  legions'  and  to 
name  his  own  legati,  who  were  to  enjoy  propretonan    rank*'^ 

'  Qc  K*/.  iL  27;  /Vaiw,  15.  j5;  ScHol.  Bob,  335,  311,  323.  »•  It  11  IndiffereDtlf 
described  »t  a  meibcHl  of  cballcTigiog  Alternalc  benches  (coniiUa)  and  mUeniAtt 
indices ^^^  Grecnidge,  U^.  Prs^td,  4^1.  It  fterins  to  have  pertniited  tbe  rejection 
not  simpljf  of  mdividual  jtLrors  as  befetoforc,  but  oi  an  entire  panel;  Drumtoa* 
Gr5be,  Gttck,  R^ms^  iiL  197, 

*  Dio  Cam.  kjixvIlL  S*  i  i  Sebol  Bob.  J3|. 

*  riifi^,  M  //.  %%%m,  10.  f  j6;  Joiepb,  AmL  Imd*  kit.  34  t 

*  ac.  AH.  ii,  t6,  %. 

*  Cms*  B.  C.  ilL  107,  6;  Suet*  Cuft,  541  Db  Qu^  xmx.  la.  1;  Cic  R^k  Ai& 

*  Dio  €>».  xxxTiii.  7.  5;  App.  B.  C,  \u  13.  46;  Pint  LmtutL  4«e  P^mp.  4!; 

VeU-  i).  44.  3;   Linge,  ^lif.  Alt.  iiL  iS^;    Dr u man n-G robe,  Gtuk-  Kamit  m.   194. 
SeTeral  other  Uwi  on   foreign  mJUifS,  having  especial  reference  to   treatiei^  were 
iropo«ed  and  carrieii  hy  P.  V'atlniuap  trtbuoe  of  tbe  plebi  in  thii  year»  actiiig  proba- 
ykkf  ftt  Caesaf'i  instmment;  Qc*  Fai,  iz.  39;    ^m,  i,  9,  7;   AM*  n*  ^  t. 

*  Dio  Cam,  x^omii.  ^  51  Snct.  Ca^i,  22;  Qc.  StU,  64. 135;  F^i,  1$.  35  t;  P^^9* 
Csm^  15.  j6;  Caes.  B*  G.  ii  35.  t|  iti  7.  I ;  ?.  I.  5. 

*  Cne»,  B.  C  j-  la  ^  Caet.  B.  G.  t.  Jt. 
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The  senate,  which  had  looked  unwillingly  upon  these  proceed- 
ings, now  added  Comata  and  a  fourth  legion,  partly  because  of 
the  conviction  that  in  the  face  of  an  imminent  war  with  the 
Helvetians  no  one  would  be  willing  to  take  that  province  with- 
out Cisalpina  as  a  support,  and  partly  through  fear  lest  the 
popular  party  might  gain  the  additional  credit  of  bestowing  it^ 
In  one  respect  the  position  was  far  better  than  that  held  by 
Pompey  in  the  East :  while  winning  prestige  in  a  popular  con- 
quest ^  and  attaching  to  himself  a  powerful  army,  Caesar  would 
be  near  enough  to  Rome  to  control  the  political  situation.*  Intel- 
lectual brilliancy  would  serve  in  place  of  experience.  In  fact, 
in  addition  to  maintaining  the  position  of  democratic  boss  of 
Rome,  the  outlook  seemed  to  him  favorable  for  wresting  from 
his  fellow-triumvir  the  sceptre  of  the  military  monarch.* 

P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  58,  seems  to 
have  worked  partly  as  an  agent  of  Caesar  for  the  more  com- 
plete organization  of  democracy,  and  partly  from  motives  of 
personal  hatred  for  Cicero.  He  first  proposed  a  fruraentarian 
plebiscite,  which  provided  for  the  absolutely  free  distribution 
of  grain  monthly  among  the  citizens  resident  in  Rome.*  In 
vain  the  optimates  complained  that  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
price,   which   was  that   prescribed  by  the    Sempronian  law,* 

^  Suet.  Caes,  22;  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  8.  5;  PluL  Caes.  14;  Pomp.  48;  Crass.  14; 
Cat,  Min.  33.  The  resolutions  of  people  and  senate  arc  combined  by  App.  B.  C. 
ii.  13.  49;   Veil.  ii.  44.  5;    Zon.  x.  6;  cf.  Drumann-Grobe,  GascA.  Roms,  iii.  198  i, 

2  Cf.  Ferrcro,  Rome,  i.  290.  ^  Drumann-Grobe,  ibid. 

^  On  the  consulship  of  Caesar  see  further  Long,  Rom.  Rep,  I  XL  ch.  xix;  Lange, 
Rom,  AIL  iii.  278-96;  Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf,  i.  550-3;  Drumann-Gr5be,  (J/'jri 
Romsy  iii.  177  ff.;  the  histories  of  Mommsen,  Peter,  Ferrero,  etc.,  and  the  various 
biographies  of  Caesar. 

fi  Cic.  Sesi,  25.  55;   Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  13.  i;   Ascon.  9;   Schol.  Bob.  300  ff. 

*  Six  and  a  third  asses  to  the  modius;  p.  372.  The  frumentarian  law  of  .Appu- 
leius  Saturninus  for  lowering  the  price  to  Bve-sixths  of  an  as  had  been  annulled 
(p.  395  f.),  and  the  law  in  force  in  82,  whether  the  Sempronian  or  the  Octavian, 
was  repealed  by  Sulla  (p.  422).  Lepidus,  consul  in  78,  carried  a  law  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  five  modii  of  grain  to  the  citizen,  at  what  price  and  at  what  interval  is 
not  stated  (p.  423,  n.  8).  There  was  also  a  lex  frumentaria  of  the  consuls  of  73,  C 
Cassius  Varus  and  M.  Terentius  Varro  (Cic.  Verr,  iii.  70.  163;  v.  21.  52;  cf.  SaU. 
Uist.  iii.  48.  19).  It  must  have  restored,  or  maintained,  the  Sempronian  price, 
which  according  to  the  sources  was  displaced  by  the  Clodian  provision  for  free  grain. 
Probably  by  an  article  of  this  law,  rather  than  by  a  new  enactment.  Sex.  Qodius,  i 
dependent  of  the  tribune,  was  given  charge  of  the  distribution;  Cic,  Dom,  la  25. 
See  further  Humbert,  in  Daremberget  Saglio,  Z>iV/.  ii.  1346  f. 


would  rob  the  treasury  of  nearly  a  fifth  of  its  income.*  Ac- 
cepted by  the  tribes,  the  law  proved  a  most  effective  means  of 
mamtalmng  a  numerous  mob  of  proletarians  ever  present  and 
willing  to  vote  for  the  measures  of  their  political  patrons,  the 
leaders  of  the  democracy.  A  closely  related  plebiscite  per- 
mitted the  free  organization  of  clubs  (collegia),*  which  a  sena- 
tns  consultum  of  64  had  strictly  limited,*  but  which  now 
became  an  active  part  of  the  democratic  organization,*  His 
legislation^  however,  was  not  utterly  devoid  of  statesmanship. 
A  third  act,  by  repealing  those  articles  of  the  Aelian  and 
Fufian  statutes  which  applied  obnuntiations  to  law-making 
assemblies,  deprived  the  nobility  of  their  most  effective  means 
of  controlling  legislation.*  An  article  of  the  same  statute  de- 
clared all  dies  fasti  available  for  legislation.^  This  measure 
went  far  toward  abolishing  a  usage  which  had  made  religion  a 
mockery  and  public  life  a  farce.  To  limit  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  censors,  Clodius  enacted  through  a  plebiscite  that  these 
magistrates  should  place  their  stigma  upon  those  only  whom 
they  had  jointly  condemned  after  having  heard  sufficient  testi- 
monyJ  Another  comitial  act  prohibited  the  secretaries  of  the 
quaestors  from  engaging  in  business  in  the  provinces,®  The 
last  three  statutes  mentioned  were  useful  reforms.  His  most 
famous  measure  was  the  law  which  prescribed  the  penalty  of 
interdict  from  fire  and  water  for  any  one  who  had  put  to  death 
a  Roman  citizen  without  trial®  Strengthening  the  Sempronian 
law  of  appeal,**'  it  forced  the  party  issue  as  to  the  question 
whether  that  act  could  apply  to  persons  accused  of  having 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  state.  The  optimates  contended 
that  such  persons  were  no  longer  citizens  but  enemies 
and  hence  outside  the  pale  of  law"^ — a  principle  which  the 
» Oc  Sfii,  2$.  55- 

«  Oc  ibid,;  £^.  im  Sm.  1 3.  35;  Db  Cwi,  lamfiii.  IJ,  I  f,;   Hot*  Cu.  30, 

*  Oc*  f%M*  4*  ^i  SriL  15*  55;  Ascoo.  9,  67;  D10  Cam.  mviii.  13*  a ;  licbeDmmp 

*  Cf.  Fetrero,  R^mt,  L  joq»  *  P*  1 17* 
•OcSfJii  IS*  Jit  p.4?i* 
^  Ascon,  9:  Dk*  Cim  oxYiii,  IJ*  S;  ScboL  BoK  joo;  cf.Ck.  /Vf*  4*  9;  ^^  *S* 

55«  *  SueL  Bern,  %  j  \  L&oge,  l^m.  AIL  m,  JpS, 

•Veil  li.  45*  1;  Livf,ep.cni;  Dio Cast*  smviii.  14.4;  Flut  Vit^  jo;  cf.  Dru- 

ni«iTi-Gfob«,  Gtifk,  Semi,  iL  aoS  i  **  P.  37I, 

^  We  htar  tnanif  cchoei  of  thii  iktoTj  In  Ihe  ipeecbci  of  Cicero  wbkb  refa  to  th« 
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populares  held  to  be  destructive  of  liberty.  From  a  demo- 
cratic point  of  view  the  Clodian  law  was  just  and  necessary ; 
but  unfortunately  Cicero,  who  in  putting  to  death  the  as- 
sociates of  Catiline  had  simply  acted  for  the  senate,  was  to  be 
made  the  scapegoat  Fearing  condemnation  under  the  law, 
Cicero  voluntarily  retired  into  exile,  whereupon  a  new  plebi- 
scite declared  the  interdict  to  be  legally  in  operation.^  In  the 
following  year  he  was  recalled  with  great  enthusiasm  by  a 
resolution  of  the  comitia  centuriata  proposed  by  the  consuk 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus.*  The  same 
magistrates  were  authors  of  a  law  for  conferring  upon  Pompcy 
the  care  of  the  grain  supply,  which  he  was  to  administer  five 
years  with  unlimited  proconsular  imperium.^     In  spite  of  such 

Catilinarian  conspiracy;  cf.  Cat.  ii.  3.  3;  8.  17;  iv.  5.  10  (admitted  by  C  Caesar); 
7.  15  ;  10.  22. 

^  This  act  accorded  with  earlier  usage ;  p.  249,  267,  395.  On  the  original  roga- 
tion of  Qodius  concerning  the  exile  of  Cicero  and  its  amendment,  see  Gnrlitt,  is 
Philol,  N.  F.  xiii  (1900).  578-83;  Stemkopf,  ibid.  27^304;  xv  (1902).  42-70.  See 
also  Mommsen,  Udm.  Strafr,  970,  n.  2,  978,  n.  i. 

The  remaining  Godian  laws  may  pass  with  briefer  mention:  (i)  A  plebiscite 
which  converted  the  kingdom  of  Cjrpnis  into  a  province,  confiscated  the  property  of 
the  reigning  king,  and  commissioned  Cato  to  bring  the  treasury  of  the  latter  to 
Rome;  Livy,  ep.  civ;  Cic.  Dom,  8.  20;  Sest,  26.  57;  27.  59;  SchoL  Bob.  301  f.; 
Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  30.  5;  App.  B,  C.  ii.  85  f. —  (2)  The  plebiscite  de  inoriis  publid^ 
the  terms  of  which  are  not  known;  Cic.  Dom,  30.  81.  —  (3)  The  plebiscite  which 
transferred  the  title  of  king  and  the  priesthood  of  the  Great  Mother  at  Pessinos  from 
Deiotarus  to  his  son-in-law  Brogitarus;  Cic.  Sist,  26.  56;  Har.  Resp.  13.  28  f.;  27. 
59 ;  Dom.  50.  129;  Q,  Fr.  ii.  7.  2;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  iii.  308;  Niese,  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Real-EncycL  iv.  2401-4.  —  (4)  The  plebiscite  dc  provinciis  and  (5)  dc 
permutatione  provinciarum,  which  assigned  to  the  outgoing  consuls  of  the  year 
provinces  according  to  their  desires;  Cic.  Sest,  25.  55;  Dom,  9.  23  f.;  26.  70;  Prov. 
Com,  2,  3;  Plut.  Cic.  30;  (Aurel.  Vict.)  Vir,  III.  81.  4.  There  were,  too,  several 
unpassed  rogations.  In  general  on  Qodius  and  his  legislation,  see  Lange,  ibid.  296  fl; 
Long,  Rom.  Rep,  III.  ch.  xxi;  Drumann-Grobe,  Geich.  Roms,  ii.  202  f!.;  Frdh- 
lich,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl,  iv.  82-8;  White,  Cicero^  Clodius,  and  Mih, 
16  ff. 

2  Cic.  Dom.  33.  90;  Pis.  15.  35  f.;  Red,  in  Sen,  11.  27;  p.  127  above.  Among 
the  tribunician  rogations  for  the  purpose,  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  centuriale 
law,  were  the  Ninnia  (Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  30.  4;  Cic.  Sest.  31.  68),  the  Messia  (Cic. 
Red.  in  Sen.  8.  21),  that  of  eight  tribunes  (Cic.  Sest,  33.  72;  Pis.  15.  35;  Fam.  L  9. 
16),  and  the  Fabricia  (Cic.  Red,  in  Sen.  8.  22;  Mil,  14.  38).  The  last  was  pro- 
posed early  in  57;   the  others  near  the  end  of  58. 

^  Cic.  Att.  iv.  I.  7;  Livy,  ep.  civ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  9.  2  f.;  Plut.  Pomp,  49;  App. 
B.  C.  ii.  18.  67. 

In  56  a  rogation  of  C.  Porcius  Cato,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  for  abrogating  the  pro- 
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efforts  to  prop  up  his  power  in  order  to  counterpoise  that  of 
Caesar^  the  latter  through  the  prestige  of  his  brilliant  victories 
in  Gaul  and  the  liberal  use  of  money  in  the  capital  far  out- 
shone his  fellow-triumviri.  The  only  hope  for  their  ambition 
was  to  be  found  in  the  good  will  and  favor  of  the  great  pro- 
consul As  the  result  of  the  conference  held  by  the  triumviri 
at  Luca,  56^  Pompey  and  Crassos  were  elected  to  a  second 
consulship  for  55  through  the  votes  of  Caesar's  soldiers,  who 
were  given  a  furlough  to  attend  the  comitia  held  purposely  late 
in  the  year.*  As  proconsuls  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  to  be 
given  advantageous  commands,  and  Caesar  was  to  receive  as 
his  reward  a  prolongation  of  his  governorship,^  Subservient 
tribunes  were  found  to  propose  the  desired  measures^  and  it  had 
long  been  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  majority  in  favor  of  any 
conceivable  bill.  C.  Trebonius  drew  up  a  law  for  granting 
Syria  to  Crassus  and  the  two  Spains  to  Pompey  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  with  a  dispensation  for  both  from  that  article  of 
the  lex  lulia  repetundarum  which  forbade  promagistrates  of 
their  own  free  will  to  declare  war.*  The  intercessions  of  trib* 
unes  and  all  other  opposition  were  violently  overborne,  and  the 
rogation  was  readily  accepted  by  the  people/  Thereupon  the 
two  consuls  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  for  extending  Cae- 
sar's command,^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  consuls  had  been  elected 
with  the  help  of  the  clubs  organized  under  the  Clodian  law  of 
58,  they  must  have  felt  such  associations  to  be  a  menace  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  public  peace.     Crassus  accordingly 

comukr  imp^riani  of  P.  CorneKui  Lcntului  failed  to  become  «  law  (Qc  Q.  Fr,  iL 
3«  t;  Fam.  t*  5  *.  ?);  «Uo  tbe  rogation  of  bis  colleague  L,  Cantniiss  for  com* 
iniwioning  FutnfK^^r  wilfa  prctorUn  power  for  the  purpotie  of  restaring  Ptolemy,  the 
emjled  king  of  Egypt,  to  his  throne;  Dio  Can.  xxitix.  12  fi*i  Gc  Q,  Fr*  11.  1.  j; 
nut  Fs»m^,  49. 

*  An  interregnum  i»«s  forced  tn  order  to  lecure  m.  more  ftvorable  dmtfinan  for  the 
«leclioD«  thBO  were  the  consoli  of  56, 

*Riit.  Ca£i.  21 J  Fcmfi.  51 ;  Crass,  14;  r«#.  Mim,  41;  App,  B.  C  ti,  I?,  61  f. 
The  postpone ment  of  the  cotnltia  wts  effected  hy  C  Porciiift  Cato  (Dio  Can*  xxjdx. 
97^3;  Utfff  ep*  cv;  Oc  Q.  /r.  iL  4*  6)  and  a  colleague  In  the  tribunate  (Ck.  AM* 
Sir,  15.4). 

•Cic.  jfcK  9,  1;  tHo  Cua,  %3ixt%.  33*  I  f.;  Hut,  Cat*  Mim.  43;  Owj,  15; 
/Vfft/,  51^  App.  ff,  C  ii.  iS*  65;   Livf,  ep^  cv;   Vell.ii  4^  1  f.;  p.  443  above. 

*  Dio  Cui.  CTKJx.  34  ti   Hat  and  IMf,  Ibid.  *  Dio  Cui.  xnit.  3>  3  t 
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carried  through  the  assembly  a  lex  de  sodaliciis,  which  increased 
the  penalty  for  ambitus  committed  through  the  agency  of  clubs.^ 
It  also  ordered  that  the  jury  in  such  cases  be  made  up  by  the 
accuser  from  any  four  tribes  he  should  choose,  however  unfa- 
vorable they  might  be  to  the  accused,*  who  had  merely  the  right 
to  reject  one  of  the  four  tribal  decuries  thus  presented,*  in  so 
far  as  the  court  itself  did  not  grant  him  the  further  privilege  of 
rejecting  individuals.^     It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  impar- 
tial justice  could  be  administered  under  such  a  law.     But  no 
further  legislation  concerning  ambitus  was  attempted  till  52, 
when  Pompey  in  his  third  consulship  carried  a  statute  which 
increased  the  penalty  for  the  offence  and  made  the  procedure 
more  strict.^    The  attention  of  Pompey  in  his  second  consul- 
ship was  directed  rather  to  other  classes  of  crimes.     First  he 
had  a  statute  adopted  concerning  parricide  (the  murder  of  a 
near  relative  or  patron),  which  hitherto  had  been  provided  for 
by  the  Cornelian  lex  de  sicariis  et  veneficis.'     His  project  for 
displacing  the  lex  lulia  repetundarum  by  a  statute  which  should 
make  the  non-senatorial  class  specifically  responsible  failed  to 
become  a  law.^     A  sumptuary  rogation  for  restricting  personal 
expenditure  he  voluntarily  withdrew  on  the  advice  of  Hortcn- 
sius,  who  persuaded  him  that  luxury  and  delicacy  of  life  were 
but  the  fitting  adornments  of  empire.®     His  lex  iudiciaria  or- 
dered the  urban  praetor  to  begin  the  selection  of  jurors  from 
the  wealthiest  of  each  of  the  three  classes,  and  thence  to  de- 
scend gradually  to  the  poorer   members,  the  object  being  to 
make  the  composition  of  the  courts  as  aristocratic  as  the  terms 
of  the  Aurelian  statute  of  70  would  allow.^     The  lex  de  vi  of 

1  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  37.  i.  «  Cic  Plane,  15.  36;    16.  40;   17.  41. 

8  Ibid.  15.  36  ff.;   Schol.  Bob.  253  f.,  261. 

*  Cic.  Plane,  16.  40;   Schol.  Bob.  262;   Lange,  Rom.  Alt,  iiu  340  f. 

^  Cic.  Att,  X.  4.  8;  xiii.  49.  i ;  App.  B,  C,  ii.  23.  87;  Dio  Cass.  xl.  52.  3;  55.  2; 
Plut.  Ca/.  Afin,  48;   Pomp.  55. 

*  Paul.  Sent,  v.  24;  Dig.  xlviii.  9;  cf.  i.  2.  2.  2.  32,  which  is  inexact;  Lange,  Rom, 
Alt.  ii.  667. 

^  Cic.  Pab.  Post.  6.  1 3.  As  the  cquitcs  did  not  participate  in  the  government  of 
Italy  and  the  provinces,  they  had  not  been  rendered  liable  to  the  earlier  leges  repe- 
tundarum, although  it  was  possible  to  bring  action  against  them  for  corrupt  jury 
service;   cf.  p.  378,  n.  3.  «  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  37. 

*  Cic.  Pis.  39.  94  ;  Phil.  i.  8.  20 ;  Ascon.  16;  Pseud.  SalL  Pep,  OreL  ii.  3.  2  f.; 
cf.  7.  II  f.;    12.  I ;   cf.  Greenidge,  Leg,  Proeed.  448. 
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his  third  consulship,  $2^  was  merely  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commission  to  try  those  who  were  accused  of  having 
murdered  ClodiuSp  burned  the  Curia^  and  besieged  the  house  of 
the  interrex  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus.  It  determined  the  composi- 
tion of  the  court  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted,*  Of  his  stat- 
ute dc  iure  magistratuum,  passed  in  the  latter  year,  that  article 
only  is  known  which  reiterated  the  law  of  63  for  prohibiting 
candidacies  In  absentia.  But  as  a  plebiscite  had  been  passed 
carUer  in  the  year  to  dispense  Caesar  from  the  law  of  63,®  and 
as  Pompey  did  not  dare  antagonize  hiro  by  abolishing  the  plebi- 
scite here  mentioned,  he  secured  the  adoption  of  an  additional 
law  for  excepting  such  candidates  as  had  been  or  should  be  dis- 
pensed by  comitial  action.'  But  Caesar's  prospect  of  passing 
immediately  from  his  Gallic  command  to  a  second  consulship 
was  more  effectually  blocked  by  Pompey's  lex  de  provinciis, 
which,  embodying  a  senatus  consul  turn  of  the  previous  year,* 
ordered  that  five  years  should  intervene  between  the  expiration 
of  a  magistracy  and  the  beginning  of  the  corresponding  pro- 
magistracy  ••  The  general  purpose  was  to  dampen  the  ardor  of 
the  ambitious,  who  sought  praetors  hips  and  consulships  merely 
as  a  step  ping' stone  to  lucrative  and  influential  commands  in  the 
provinces.  Its  immediate  effect,  however,  was  to  precipitate 
the  conflict  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  which  brought  the 
republic  to  ruin.  The  relation  of  the  law  to  this  event  requires 
explanation.  In  the  Pompeian-Licinian  act  of  55  for  prolong- 
ing Caesar's  command  measures  were  taken  that  the  senate 
should  not  discuss  the  question  of  succession  to  him  before 
March  r,  50,  According  to  the  Sempronian  law,*  therefore, 
the  senate  could  assign  his  provinces  to  no  consuls  earlier  than 
those  of  49 ;  hence  Caesar  would  continue  in  command  during 
that  year  while  suing  for  the  consulship  for  48.  But  by  the 
Pompeian  law  of  52  the  Semproaian  was  abolished,  and  the 

^  Cic.  AfiL  5.  13;    6.  15;  36.  70;    391  79;    Ascon,  51  C«  J7,  40,  %%i    SchoL  EoK 
276;  ScboL  Gronov.  443;  GelL  %,  20. 

*  Cic.  AtL  riL  I,  4;    3»  4;    viiL  3,  3;    /whiu  tu  6.  5 ;    xvi,  13,  3;    i^JA  li  lO.  Ml 
Suet.  Cm^.  16 ;  Ckcm,  B.  C.  L  ii\   Dio  Cem.  xL  51.  z. 

•  Dto  Casi^  xL  56.  I ;  Suet.  C^s,  iS,  3. 
«  CHo  C>^.  xL  4^.  3, 

*  Ibid,  and  56*  n  cl  JO.  I. 

•  P.  3«i< 
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senate  was  given  an  opportunity  to  appoint  a  successor  to  him 
on  or  after  March  i,  50.^ 

From  the  close  of  the  second  consulship  of  Pompey  to  the 
beginning  of  Caesar's  dictatorship  there  was  no  important  legis- 
lation.* 

III.    The  Decline  of  the  Republican  Cotnitia 

From  49  to  about  30 

With  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar  begins  the  last  stage  in  the 
life  of  the  republican  comitia.  For  them  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  supremacy  essentially  a  time  of  decline.  Although 
Caesar  continued  to  submit  his  plans  to  the  assemblies  for  legal- 
ization, he  rapidly  concentrated  in  his  own  person  powers  and 
functions  hitherto  exercised  by  the  people ;  and  the  triumviri, 
his  successors,  after  a  sham-republican  interregnum,  constituted 
in  law  as  well  as  in  fact  a  three-headed  despot  Mention  will 
first  be  made  of  the  comitial  acts  which  conferred  powers  and 
honors  on  Caesar  during  his  life.  In  49  when  news  of  his  suc- 
cess in  Spain  reached  Rome,  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  a  partisan 
who  was  then  urban  praetor,  persuaded  the  tribes  to  adopt  a 
resolution   empowering   the  author  to  name  Caesar   dictator.* 

*  Hirschfeld,  in  Klio,  iv  (1904).  76-87;   Dnimann-GrSbe,  Gesch.  Roms^  iii.  720  ff. 
^  It  suffices  to  mention  (i)  the  unpassed  bill  of  C  Lucilius  Hirnis  and  M.  Coelias 

Vinicianus,  53  (in  rivalry  with  a  tribunician  rogation  for  the  establishment  of  tribaoi 
militum  consulari  potestate),  to  name  Pompey  dictator;  Cic.  Fam,  viii.  4.  3;  Q.  Fr, 
iii.  8.  4;  Plut.  Pomp,  54.  —  (2)  The  repeal  of  the  Qodian  plebiscite  of  58  concern- 
ing the  censorial  stigma  (p.  445)  by  a  law  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  coUeagne  of 
Pompey  in  52;  Dio  Cass.  xl.  57.  I.  —  (3)  The  unpassed  bill  of  the  famous  P.  Qodias» 
praetor  in  52,  concerning  the  suffrage  of  the  libertini  —  somewhat  similar  to  the  Ma- 
nilian  law  of  67  (p.  433);  Ascon.  52;  SchoL  Bob.  346.  —  (4)  Possibly  a  lex  Scribo- 
nia  de  usucapione  servitutum  was  the  work  of  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  tribune  in  50, 
though  more  probably  it  belongs  to  an  earlier  date;  p.  424,  n.  4. —  (5)  An  unpassed 
alimentary  rogation  of  the  same  Scribonius  for  ordering  the  aediles  to  control  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  markets  in  a  way  to  give  justice  to  the  poor;  Gc  Fam.. 
viii.  6.  5;  App.  B,  C.  ii.  27.  102. —  (6)  Another  unpassed  Scribonian  bill  for  limiting 
the  travelling  expenses  of  senators;  Cic.  A(t.  vi.  i.  25.  —  (7)  An  unpassed  Scribo- 
nian bill  concerning  the  Campanian  land;  Cic.  Fam,  viii.  10.  4.  —  (8)  An  unpassed 
Scribonian  rogatio  viaria,  like  the  agrarian  rogation  of  Servilius  Rullus  (p.  435); 
Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6.  5.  —  (9)  An  unpassed  Scribonian  bill  for  confiscating  the  realm  of 
King  Juba;  Caes.  B,  C.  ii.  25;  Dio  Cass.  xli.  41.  3.  One  or  two  other  unpasKd 
bills  of  the  same  tribune  are  still  less  important. 

*  Dio  Cass.  xli.  36.  i  f.;  Caes.  B.  C  ii.  21;  App.  B.  C,  ii.  48.  196;   Plut  Caeu  37. 
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Entering  upon  this  office  after  his  return  to  Rome,  about  the 
end  of  November,  Caesar  used  it  to  secure  the  ratification  of 
laws  —  to  be  considered  hereafter  —  and  to  hold  the  electoral 
comitia.  After  eleven  days  he  resigned.  At  this  election  he 
was  chosen  consul  with  R  ServiUus  Vatia  as  colleague.^  About 
the  middle  of  October^  48,  when  the  senate  and  people  heard  of 
the  death  of  Pompey,  they  conferred  on  him  by  law(i)  absoLute 
judicial  authority  over  the  partisans  of  Pompey,*  (2)  the  right 
to  make  peace  and  war  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  pretext  being 
the  development  of  opposition  to  him  in  Africa,  (3)  the  right  to 
be  candidate  for  the  consulship  five  years  in  succession,*  (4)  the 
dictatorship  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,*  (5)  the  tribunician  authority 
for  life,  with  the  pri\ilege  of  sitting  with  the  tribunes,  (6)  the 
right  to  preside  at  the  election  of  all  patrician  magistrates,  for 
which  reason  the  comttia  were  postponed  till  his  return  to  the 
city,  (7)  the  right  to  assign  the  pretorian  provinces  according  to 
his  own  judgment,  (8)  the  right  to  triumph  over  Juba,  king  of 
Mauretania,  though  at  that  time  he  did  not  know  there  was  to 
be  a  war  with  that  state.*  Near  the  end  of  April,  46,  when 
news  came  of  the  victory  at  Tbapsus,  the  Romans  granted  him 
( I )  the  censoria  potestas  with  the  title  of  praef ectus  morum  for 
three  years,  (2)  the  annual  dictatorship  for  ten  ycars^  (3)  the 
right  to  nominate  candidates  for  both  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary offices.  These  powers  were  doubtless  conferred  by  comitial 
action.  At  the  same  time  great  honors  were  heaped  upon  him, 
probably  through  senatus  consul ta.^  Again  in  April,  45,  after 
the  battle  of  Munda  honors  were  showered  on  him  in  still 
greater  profusionJ  Politically  the  most  important  were  the 
lifelong,  hereditary  title  of  imperator,  which  he  bore  as  a  second 


»  Cii«L  B.  C  liL  n  App.  A  C  il  4S.  196^;  Pint  Ca^i*  37. 

*  Here  teenii  to  belong  the  plebuciU  of  A,  Hirtiot  cottcemmg  the  ptutlMa*  of 
Fompcy  (Cic.  Pkil^  liii.  16.  J^i  C/L  L  p»6a7  Cj  Willemi,  Sem,  A'*^,  L  593},thoagll 
M^mmsen  (  C/L.  L  c)  ustgTu  it  to  46.  *  Dio.  Cm»*  mUu  ao, 

*  IbiU^  31.  That  hii  Appo^nimciit  wka  for  »fi  indc^tiite  timcf  not  for  1  year  s» 
DtoCAuiui,  ibtd.  J«\  tu(a^  11  proved  by  C/L.  i>  p.  2S,  41.  He  held  ihe  office  tiU 
pcwt  v)f  tbc  vidtory  at  TbrnpAoi  remchcd  Rome«  *  Dia  Cam.  itliL  aoi 

*  Dto  Cusft.  xliit.  14  ;   tf.  Drtim«nii«Grtibe,  C^ek^  ^pmf,  itL  4S  L 

^  Oio  Ca^liiSt  %\iiu  47-61  de«ctibcs  tbem  «t  great  leiLgthi  whereas  Suetonitu^  Cau^ 
76^  u  conienl  with  a  brief  efnuncratioiL 
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cognomen,^  the  sole  right  to  command  soldiers  and  to  manage 
the  public  funds,  the  privilege  of  being  consul  ten  years  in  suc- 
cession (which  he  did  not  use),  the  prefecture  of  morals  and  the 
dictatorship  for  life,  and  finally  deification  under  the  title  of  the 
** Invincible  God.'**  In  fact  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  there 
was  no  cessation  in  the  bestowal  of  divine  and  human  honors. 
Among  those  of  his  last  year  were  the  tribunician  sanctity  •  and 
the  right  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased  —  the  latter 
granted  by  a  plebiscite  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna.*  The  theocratic 
monarchy  which  the  Romans  were  erecting  for  him  on  the  ruins 
of  the  republic  left  no  independence  to  the  senate  or  the  assem- 
blies. The  functions  of  the  latter  were  especially  abridged  by 
the  large  power  of  nominating  and  appointing  officials  possessed 
by  the  monarch.*  His  important  legislative  plans,  however,  he 
brought  before  the  people,  preferably  in  their  tribal  comitia. 

In  December,  49,  after  returning  from  Spain,  Caesar  sought 
to  relieve  somewhat  the  distress  of  debtors  and  at  the  same  time 
to  quiet  the  general  fear  that  he  might  decree  a  cancellation  of 
all  debts.'  This  object  he  accomplished  through  a  law,  (i)  that 
interest  already  paid  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal, 
(2)  that  the  property  of  the  debtor  should  be  taken  in  payment 
of  the  balance  —  not  at  the  low  values  then  existing,  but  on  the 
basis  of  ante-bellum  prices,  (3)  that  no  one  should  hoard  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  denarii  in  cash  J  The  third  article  was  a 
renewal  of  an  old  law.®     Another  statute,®  47,  released  from  a 

*  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  44  ;    CIL.  ix.  2563  ;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rdm,  Staatsr.  ii.  767,  n.  I. 

3  The  right  to  the  consulship  was  granted  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  xliiL  45.  I 
{irpo€xttp^fo.f^o)f  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  In  general  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
which  senatus  consulta  for  conferring  these  and  future  honors  were  ratified  by  the 
comitia.  The  perpetual  dictatorship  was  assumed  February,  44;  Drumann-Grdbe, 
GescA,  Roms^  iii.  739.  *  Dio  Cass.  xliv.  5.  3. 

*  Ibid.  7.  3;  Suet.  Cats,  52.  3,  Two  laws  of  the  consul  M.  Antonius  were  also 
enacted  in  his  honor,  the  first  changing  the  name  of  the  month  Quinctilis  to  Julius 
(Macrob.  Sat,  i.  12.  34),  the  second  dedicating  to  Caesar  the  fifth  day  of  the  Roman 
games  (Cic.  PhiL  ii.  43.  no). 

*  Cf.  Bondurant,  Dec.  Jun,  Brut.  40.  «  Caes.  B,  C,  iii.  I ;   Cic  Att.  vii.  II.  I. 
'  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  i;   Suet.  Caes.  42;   Dio  Cass.  xli.  37  f.;   App.  B.  C.  ii.  48.  198; 

Plut.  Caes.  37.     Possibly  the  lex  lulia  de  bonorum  cessione  (Gaius  iii.  78;  Theod. 
Cod.  iv.  20;  Justin.  Cod.  vii.  71.  4)  may  be  identical  with  this  law, 

*  Dio  Cass.  xli.  ^%.  i  f.;   Cic.  Att.  ix.  9.  4. 

*  Agitation  leading  to  this  measure  found  expression  in  a  rogation  of  M.  Caelios 
Rufus,  praetor  in  48,  for  the  payment  of  debts  in  six  years  without  interest  (Caes. 
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year's  rent  tenants  of  houses  in  Rome  which  brought  the  owner 
more  than  2000  sesterces  or  of  houses  outside  the  city  which 
earned  more  than  500**  These  houses  were  private  property, 
and  the  law  was  therefore  a  partial  abolition  of  private  debts.* 
Such  prosperity  came  that  in  another  year^  46,  Caesar  found  it 
possible  to  cut  down  the  number  who  received  free  grain  from 
330,000  to  150,000,^  He  provided  for  the  surplus  population 
as  well  as  for  his  veterans  by  colonies  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia.*  Eighty  thousand  citizens  found 
homes  in  these  provincial  settlements.* 

Among  Caesar's  most  admirable  traits  was  his  liberality  in 
restoring  to  their  civil  rights  those  who  were  under  disfranchise- 
ment and  in  granting  the  citizenship  to  aliens.  At  his  suggestion 
M.  Antonius^  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  49,  secured  the  enactment 

M.  C  Hi*  so)  And  tomewhAl  Uter  m  a  rogation  fo?  an  e^ttentlve}  perha|^  complete 
abolition  of  debti  (Caea.  B.  C  iii  21 ;  livy,  cp.  cxi;  VtlL  ii.  68.  t  f,|  Dio  Cksa.  kHj* 
31-5);  in  a  rogatiun  of  P.  Cornrliui  Dokbell^  tribune  of  tbe  plebi  in  47,  for  the 
complete  tbtjlilion  tif  debts  (tJvy,  cp.  otiii;  Flat,  AnL  9;  Dio  Cam.  xlii*  2^.  ji}i 
and  in  rog&tioni  by  tbeiie  tvo  oHicUb  rrgpcctivd^f  for  tbe  renuniOQ  of  rent*  (Created 
by  Ibe  tourcet  in  connection  with  their  bills  on  Intolvency)* 
1  Suet.  Citfs.  ^B;  Dio  Cast,  Utl  51.1. 

*  On  the  similar  mea^ofv  of  Oclavianus,  lee  pv  459.  See  also  T^nge»  ^m,  Ai$, 
ii  694;  iii.  43^ 

*  Thii  mcaiure  teemi  to  baye  been  brought  tboul  by  no  Ia«  bm  merely  througb 
hb  crntoriaL  iiower;  Lsiige»  A^m.  AU,  iiL  44S;  Drumann-GrObe,  CaeJk.  A*4mit 
111.557 

*  A  JuKan  colonial  law  is  mentioned  by  L^t  C«i.  Genti.  97.  The  veterans  were 
aeltUd  in  Italy  probably  under  the  agrariin  law  of  59;  Suet  Gv/r,  Si.  I*  The  known 
colonies  founded  under  tbe  diciatorial  law  are  included  in  Kornemann*i  Itftt^  in 
Pauly- Widows,  Rtal*EtwyiL  iv.  524  fL.\  ct  DrumAttn^rube,  Gis^^*  ^pmit  Hu  604^ 
His  moft  famous  colonies  were  Carthage  (App.  Zi^.  Ij6;  EHo  Ciai.  xliii  50*  |  f.j 
Hut.  Ctiti.  57;  Strabo  xviL  J.  5)  and  Coiintb  (Dio  Catt,  iliid,  f  4;  Flut,  ibid.; 
StraY>a  viii.  6,  3;  xvil.  j.  13;  f^us.  iL  J.  2%  3.  t).  The  colonia  Geneti^ra  talia  Urba< 
KHfrutxi  in  Spain  was  founded  in  44  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  bat  iua»ii  C.  Caesam 
diet.  imp.  et  lege  Antonia  seniit(us)^ue  c(ontulto)  p1(ebi)qiie  (idio)  — by  a  con- 
sular law  of  Antunius  for  the  founding  of  th«  cok^ny,  aupplemenled  by  a  plebiscite  of 
unknown  authorship. 

The  inscription  known  as  the  les  Colon tae  Genet) rae  luiiac  (C/L.  0.  supplK  5439; 
Brunst  Fc/ti,  /mr,  133-40;  Girar4,  Ti^i/t,  S7-103)  is  a  part  of  the  lex  data  (|  67), 
or  chart cff  granteil  the  colony  by  its  founder*  It  was  called  Urbinorum  because  it 
was  made  up  uf  proletarians  from  Rome ;  eft  Komemann»  ibicL  537. 

*  Suet.  r««,  4a,  At  the  ssme  time  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  ih<*te  resi- 
^tolB  of  Italy  who  were  liable  to  military  service  from  absenting  themselvci  unduly 
from  the  country.  To  give  employment  to  the  poor,  the  owners  of  herds  mttt 
ordered  to  make  np  one-third  of  their  shepherds  from  freemen;  ibid. 
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of  a  plebiscite  for  restoring  the  ius  honorum  to  the  children  of 
those  whom  Sulla  had  proscribed.^  Near  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  also  at  his  request,  the  praetors  and  tribunes  brought 
before  the  people  and  carried  proposals  for  the  recall  of  certain 
persons  who  had  been  exiled,  unjustly  as  he  believed,  under  the 
Pompeian  law  on  ambitus.*  It  was  further  at  his  suggestion 
that  L.  Roscius,  probably  praetor,  enacted  a  comitial  law  for 
granting  the  citizenship  to  the  Transpadani  who  at  this  time 
possessed  simply  the  ius  LatiL^  Another  law  of  unknown 
authorship  confirmed  the  grant  of  the  franchise  already  made 
on  his  own  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Gades.* 

Among  his  administrative  improvements  was  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  praetors  from  eight  to  ten*  in  47,  for  which  a 
comitial  statute  may  be  assumed.®    The  people  surrendered  to 

1  Dio  Cass.  xli.  i8.  2;  xliy.  47.  4;  Plut  Caes,  37;  Suet  Caes.  41;  c£.  Lan^ 
Rom.  Alt.  iil.  416. 

*  Caes.  B,  C,  iii.  I;  cf.  Suet  Caes,  41. 

'  Cic  PAi/,  xiL  4.  lO;  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  24;  Dio  Cass.  xlL  36.  3;  cf.  xxxriL  9.  3-5. 
Mommsen,  Rdm,  Siaatsr.  iii.  134;  159,  n.  I;  Krdger-Brissaud,  Sourc.  d,  droit  Rom. 
97,  for  the  authorship  of  the  law. 

The  so-called  lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina  {CIL.  i.  205  =  xi.  1 146;  Bnmsi  FomL 
lur.  9S-102;  Girard,  TexUs,  7<>-76)  seems  to  be  a  lex  data,  probably  of  49  [Momm- 
sen,  in  Wiener  Studien^  xxiv(i902).  238  f.;  Epfum.  Ep,  ix.  1 903.  p.  4].  As  the 
lex  Rubria  cited  in  §  20  is  not  this  document  but  an  earlier  plebiscite,  the  name 
of  the  author  has  not  been  determined.  It  regulated  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Cisalpina,  which  remained  a  province  till  42.  The  fragment  of  a  law  found  at  Ateste 
(Bruns,  ibid.  102  f.;  Girard,  TexUs^  76-8)  is  of  the  same  nature  and  belongs  to  the 
same  period,  though  probably  not  to  the  Rubrian  law  itself,  as  Mommsen  {HermeSt 
xvi.  24-41)  once  assumed. 

*  Dio  Cass.  xli.  24.  i ;  cf.  Livy,  ep.  ex.  The  monarchical  quality  of  his  rule  shows 
itself  in  his  bestowal  of  the  citizenship  on  individuals  at  his  own  pleasure;  cL 
Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr.  iii.  134, 

In  44  the  lex  Julia  de  Siculis,  published  by  Antonius  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
gave  the  full  citizenship  to  the  Sicilians,  who  had  received  the  Latinitas  from  Caesar. 
This  law,  Antonius  asserted,  had  been  carried  through  the  comitia  by  the  dictator, 
whereas  Cicero,  Att.  xiv.  12.  I,  states  positively  that  no  mention  was  even  made 
of  such  a  proposition  in  the  dictator's  lifetime. 

^  Dio  Cass.  xlii.  51.  4;  Suet.  Caes.  41 ;  wrongly  Pomoonius,  in  Dig.  i.  2.  2.  2.  32. 
The  two  additional  aediles  (cereales)  were  not  instituted  till  44;  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  51.  3- 

*  Dio  Cass.  xlii.  51.  3;  cf.  Lange,  Rom.  Alt.  iii.  437;  p.  416  above.  The  addition 
of  one  to  the  fifteen  members  of  the  great  sacerdotal  colleges  (Dio  Cass,  ibid.;  ct 
Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  68.  2)  refers  to  his  right  to  commend  candidates  for  supernumerary 
membership  (Wissowa,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  ii.  2317),  and  hence  docs 
not  imply  a  comitial  act. 
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him  a  large  part  of  their  electoral  right  through  the  plebiscite 
of  L,  Antonius,*  Decemberp  45,  which  granted  him  the  privilege 
of  naminating  and  presenting  to  the  comitia  a  half  of  the  candi- 
dates below  the  consulship,^  The  degradation  into  which  the 
ordinary  magistracies  had  been  brought  by  the  supremacy  of 
Caesar  is  indicated  by  the  deposition  of  two  tribunes  of  the 
plebs,  C*  Epidius  Marullus  and  L,  Cacsetius  Flavus,  because  of 
their  opposition  to  monarchy,  44,  through  a  plebiscite  of  their 
colleague,  C.  Helvius  Cinna** 

To  the  year  46  belongs  Caesar's  legislation  on  judicial  matters* 
First  disqualifying  the  tribuni  aerarii  for  jury  service,*  he  ordered 
through  the  comitia  that  the  courts  be  composed  exclusively  of 
the  senators  and  knights,^  The  man  who  had  been  carried  to 
supreme  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  common  people  now 
spumed  even  the  most  respectable  of  their  number  from  associ* 
ation  with  himself  in  the  administration.*  It  is  known  that  he 
enacted  laws  on  individual  crimes,^  A  lex  de  vi  and  a  lex  de 
maiestate  are  mentionedp^  but  it  ts  not  known  in  what  they 
differed  from  those  of  earlier  or  later  date-'  His  sumptuary 
statute  of  the  same  year  ^^  restricted  the  expense  of  the  table^'* 

1  Gc,  MiA  YiL  6. 16. 

^  Su^t.  Cd«r.  41;  cf.  EHo  Cus«  xlliL  51,  j.  Tbe  pretext  wu  the  impending  Pkr- 
tbian  war.  In  46  he  had  been  given  the  right  to  tmtAt  all  the  migiitrate*  but  had 
rejected  k;  D\q  Casi.  xJiiL  14.  5;  45.  1 ;  47.  i;  c£  DnimaDD-GrObe^  GfScJL  Eemi^ 
lii  61a,  n*  3* 

'  LIrj,  ep»  OEvit  Dio  Ca»,  iliv*  10.  i-j-  ilti.  491.  2.  In  the  following  year  a 
tribosie  wat  simtlafly  depoied  by  a  plebiscite  of  P.  Titiuip  a  colleagae  (Dio  Cais.iil¥i. 
49,  t);  and  in  45^  before  the  e^Ublkbmenl  of  the  triamvirmtef  the  city  praetor  waa 
deprived  of  his  oOice  by  hU  colleagues^  prQb<ibl^  through  a  conutiml  act;  App*  B.C. 
^  95*  394  f^:   Mommsen,  f^m.  Si^aiir.  L  630,  n.  4,  *  P,  427. 

*  Suet  Caet,  4% ;  Dio  CaM.  ilitL  15.  1.  Cicero,  Phil,  i,  %,  %%  intimateap  without 
positively  ftatittg,  that  thri  was  a  centuriate  kw;  pk  136  above, 

•  Gf,  Luige,  Rl^m,  Alt.  liL  455;   Drumatwi-Grofaep  Gftck,  R^mi,  iiL  558. 

^  We  ate  informed  that  he  increased  the  penaltiea  for  crimen  and  enacted  that  a 
penon  condemned  to  exile  ihould  forfeit  half  hif  estate,  and  the  murderer  of  a  rela- 
tive the  whole;  Suet*  CWi.  43;  cf*  Dio  Cast.  xIit.  49.  3. 

•  Cic  Phil  L  g.  23, 

*  The  Jftlian  laws  on  these  subjects  in  the  Digtsia^  «lYiii<  4  (de  mateitate)»  6  f,  (de 
vi)  prove  by  their  contents  to  belong  to  Attguiliis;  Druznann^Grobc,  Grnk.  AVw/, 
ttL  56a,  4;  cf.  I-ange,  ^Sm.  Ati.  iit«  455,  The  kges  lultae  which  a!>olbh<d  what  r^ 
maimed  of  the  tegis  actiones  (Gaiua  iv«  jo)  are  atso  supposed  to  belong  to  Attguitiis; 

s,  Gmmt  474.  ^  Cic,  Ait.  xiii.  7. 
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sepulchral  monuments,  dwellings,*  furniture,  clothing,  jewels, 
and  other  luxuries,  covering  the  ground  in  great  detaiL'  A 
Cassian  plebiscite  empowered  him  to  recruit  the  patrician 
rank^ — a  means  of  creating  a  nobility  devoted  to  himself,  while 
supplying  a  religious  need.  A  law  proposed  by  himself  (de 
provinciis)  limited  proconsuls  to  two  years  of  command  and 
propraetors  to  one,*  that  in  future  they  might  not  acquire  such 
strength  as  to  overthrow  the  civil  authority,  after  the  pattern 
set  by  the  author  of  the  regulation.  It  was  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  too,  that  the  famous  lex  lulia  municipalis  was  adopted, 
probably  in  the  autumn  of  46.*  Although  there  has  been  much 
controversy  regarding  the  nature  of  the  document,®  it  is  most 
probably  a  general  municipal  statute.  Far  from  exhaustive,  it 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  special  laws  for  the  several  cities.' 
The  extant  fragment,  which  seems  to  begin  with  the  second 
table,  regulates  (i)  applications  of  citizens  resident  at  Rome  for 
free  grain,®  (2)  the  aedilician  supervision  of  the  streets,  build- 

1  Cic.  Att,  xii.  35;   36.  I. 

^  Cic.  Att,  xiii.  7;  Suet.  Caes.  43;  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  25.  2;  cf.  Dnimann-Grobe, 
Geich.  Romsy  iii.  559;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  iii.  450.  The  officials  failed  to  enforce  it 
effectively;  Suet.  ibid.  «  P.  164. 

*  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  25;  Cic.  Phil,  i.  8.  9;  iii.  15.  38;  v.  3.  7;  viii.  9.  28.  The  let 
luUa  et  Titia,  which  gave  provincial  governors  the  right  to  name  tutors  (Gaius  i.  18^ 
195;  Ulp.  xi.  18;  frag.  d.  Sin.  20;  Inst,  i.  20)  may  be  a  part  of  the  lex  de  pro- 
vinciis (Voigt,  Rom.  Recht^gesch.  \,  840  f.),  or  a  supplement  to  it.  The  expression 
may  refer  either  to  one  law  or  to  two  related  laws.  The  Julian  lex  de  liberis  lcg»- 
tionibus,  limiting  their  duration  (Cic.  Att,  xv.  11.  4),  also  belongs  to  46. 

s  CIL,  i.  206;  Bruns,  Font,  fur.  104-13;  Dessau,  ii.  6085;  Girard,  Textes^  78-87. 
The  extant  fragment,  originally  known  as  the  Table  of  Heraclea  (Lucania)  from  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  is  inscribed  on  a  bronze  tablet  now  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Naples.  As  it  disqualified  for  office  any  who  had  taken  part  in  the  pro- 
scriptions (§  121),  it  must  have  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Cornelian  regime  in  70, 
and  the  mention  of  the  month  Quinctilis  (§  98)  proves  that  it  preceded  the  renaming 
of  that  month  in  43.  A  reference  to  one  of  its  provisions  (§§  94,  104)  by  Cicero, 
Fam.  vi.  18.  I  (Jan.,  45)  as  of  a  law  freshly  passed,  proves  it  to  be  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary, 45;  cf.  Savigny,  Verm,  Schr,  iii  (1850).  279-412;  Karlowa,  R:'dm,  Recktsgesck, 
i.  438;  Girard,  Textes,  78.  It  must  have  been  passed,  therefore,  before  Caesar  set 
out  for  Spain,  about  November,  46;   Drumann-Grobe,  Gesch,  Roms^  iii.  569. 

*  For  the  various  hypotheses,  see  Hackel,  in  Wiener  Studien^  xxiv  (1902). 
552-62. 

'  Kalb,  m/ahresb.  ii.  Altwiss,  1906.  37.  The  identification  of  this  law  with  the 
lex  lulia  municipalis  cited  in  an  inscription  found  at  Padua  (C7Z.  v.  2864)  and  with 
the  lex  municipalis  of  the  Digesta  (i.  9.  3;  Cod,  vii.  9.  i),  proposed  by  Savigny,  ibi(it 
is  not  certain;  Girard,  Textes,  78.  •  I^x  lul,  Mun,  1-19. 
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iogSf  and  games  of  the  capital,^  (3)  the  qualiflcations  for  the 
magistracies  and  the  decurionate  in  the  municipia,^  (4)  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  census  in  the  municipia,^  and  ($)  o( 
individual  Roman  statutes  in  those  municipia  which  enjoyed  the 
laws  of  Rome.^  The  inclusion  of  the  capital  with  the  cities  of 
Roman  rights  throughout  the  empire  in  one  general  law  marks 
the  first  step  in  the  roonarchical  process  of  reducing  Rome  to 
the  level  of  the  municipia,^ 

In  comparison  with  the  amount  of  reform  work  undertaken 
by  Caesar  the  legislative  activity  of  the  people  was  remarkably 
slight  The  growth  of  the  monarchy  wrought  the  decline  of 
the  cxrmitia  as  well  as  of  the  senate ;  and  the  assassination 
of  the  monarch  brought  equally  to  the  republic  and  to  the 
assemblies  but  a  short  interval  of  pretended  liberty**  A  lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  M.  Antonius  confirmed  the  acts  of 
Caesar  and  established  as  law  the  plans  which  he  left  in 
writing  at  his  death. ^     It  was  arbitrarily  used   by  the  consul 

»  lex  M,  Mutu  ao-81,  «  Ibid-  S^-t4X. 

*  tbid.  U3-S9*  *  Ibid,  160-4, 

'  S&vign/,  Verm^  Sckr.  lii.  339^  wai  of  ibe  opinion  that  the  inclu$iciii  of  trticteft  i 
and  3  with  articles  3-5  formed  a  iex  saitira  (p,  396)  htviog  no  other  motive  Ihan 
copvcuicncc*  Hackcl,  IVitn.  Siud.  »d¥.  560,  lupposes  that  CaeMr  had  intended  to 
bring  ihe  proTiiions  of  this  measure  before  the  comitiA  u  two  lepArate  l&wi,  but  in 
bU  hisle  to  be  od  Tor  Spuiix,  combined  tbem  in  one.  At  all  erentt  the  interpretAtioii 
given  above  is  true  of  the  re^tiLt  if  not  of  the  intention. 

*  Many  of  his  regulations  were  ejected  through  edicts.  Such  were  probAbl^ 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  goods  imported  into  Italy  — an  abolition  of  the  lnw 
of  60  (Suet.  C4i^A43;  cf.  p.  433)1  the  leasing  of  the  emery  mines  in  Crete  {Dig^ 
nxmit,  4.  15)4  and  the  suppression  of  lh«  collegia  «*'hich  had  been  organized  under 
the  Oodian  law  of  5S;  Suet,  dtei,  4J;  Jo^ph.  AmL  fwi.  xiv,  10.  S.  113  E; 
LaAget  Itim,  Aii.  iii.  435;   Ijcbcnamt  Ki^m.  Vtrfimrmei,  17, 

^  Cic  PkiL  ¥.  4«  to;  App,  B^  C  til  5.  t6;  22.  Si ;  Dio  Casa.  xliv.  53.  2;  xlv,  23. 
After  the  Antonian  laws  had  been  annuUed  by  the  tenate,  Febmiry,  43,  on  Ihe 
ground  that  they  had  been  passed  with  violence  and  contrary  to  the  auspicea  (Cic* 
Pkii,  vi*  2.  3;  Dio  Casa.  adv.  27),  the  acts  of  Caenir  are  confirmed  anew  by  a 
ccnluriate  law  of  C  Vibiu*  Fkxifa,  consul  in  thai  year;  Cic,  ^1/,  st.  S.  17;  Lange* 
Jt^m.  Ait*  YiL  5  26.  The  policy  of  using  the  departed  Caesar  as  a  means  of  self-aggran  due- 
men  t  readily  lent  itself  lo  Octavianus,  at  whose  instigation  Q*  Pediuij  his  collesgue 
in  the  conaubhip  in  43^  caused  a  comitial  act  to  be  passed  for  the  ettablifhment 
of  i  special  court  to  try  the  murdercfs  of  the  dictator.  The  act  spcciikd  the 
pnntshment  lo  be  indicted  on  the  guilty  and  offered  rewards  to  informen;  Veil. 
li,  69,  %;  Suel.  AVr.  3;  Ca/k  3;  Dio  Ca».  xlvL  4S  f.;  App,  B.  C  iii.  95;  Aug. 
M^m.  Amifr^  L  to;  Momnuenp  Mm.  Stra/r,  199, 
The  lea   Rufretia  in   honor  of  Cacaar   {CIL.  L  616)   pivbably  belongs  to  4J; 
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for    legalizing  every  whim  of    his  own.      His   colonial  law, 
passed  shortly  after  Caesar's    assassination,^  seems   to   have 
been  used  by  him  for  establishing  in  Italy  a  permanent  support 
for  himself.^     The  last  known  agrarian  law  of  the  republic 
is  that  of   his  brother,  L.  Antonius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
the  same  year,  44.     It  ordered  the  distribution  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes  —  which  the  author  asserted  were  then  ready  for  culti- 
vation^—  and  other  extensive  tracts.*    The  execution  of  the 
measure  was  in  the  hands  of  septemviri,*  including  the  author* 
and  his  two  brothers.^     It  was  annulled  in  the  following  year 
by  the  senate  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  violently  passed.* 
Meantime  the  consul  Antonius  continued  his  legislation.     An 
arbitrary  act  restored  to  the  pontifical  college  its  ancient  right 
to  appoint  its  chief  in  place  of  the  long-used  election  by  seven- 
teen tribes.®     Next  to  colonization,  however,  his  chief  legisla- 
tive interest  was  in  the  reform  of  the  courts.     He  repealed 
the  Julian  statute  concerning  the  qualifications  of  jurors;^  and 
instead  of  restoring  the  eligibility  of  the  tribuni   aerarii,  he 
made  up  a  third  decury  of  retired  centurions  and  other  veterans.^ 
His  law  for  granting  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  quaes- 
tiones  de  vi  and   de  maiestate,^  had  it  remained  in   force, 
would  as  Cicero  asserts  have  abolished  these  courts  and  have 
given  free  rein  to  mob  violence,  such   as   comitial   trials  for 

Lange,  ibid.  556;  Herzog,  I^dm.  Staatsverf.  ii.  89,  n.  3.  In  the  same  year  falls  the 
lex  of  the  triumvirs  which  changed  the  birthday  of  Caesar  from  July  12  to  5 
(Fowler,  Rom,  Fest,  174)  and  compelled  all  to  celebrate  it;   Die  Cass,  xlvii.  iS.  5. 

1  Cic.  PhiL  V.  4.  10;   Lex  CoL  GeneL  104. 

^  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  iii.  499.  After  this  law  had  been  annuUed  by  a  senatus  con- 
sultum  (p.  457,  n.  7),  the  settlements  made  by  Antonius  were  confirmed  by  a  cen- 
turiate  law  of  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  consul  in  43;  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  15.  31. 

'  Dio  Cass.  xlv.  9.  i. 

*  Cicero,  Phil.  v.  3.  7,  says  all  Italy;   7.  20;  vi.  5.  13. 

*  Ibid.  V.  7.  21;   vi.  5.  14;  viii.  9.  26;  xii.  9.  23. 

*  Ibid.  v.  7.  21;  vii.  6.  17. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  38.  99;   v.  12.  33;   All.  xv.  19.  2. 

*  Cic.  Phil,  v.  3;  vi.  5.  14;  xi.  6.  13. 

*  Dio  Cass.  xliv.  53.  7;  cf.  Livy,  ep.  cxvii;  Veil.  ii.  63.  i;  cf.  p.  341,  391.  No 
comitial  act  is  suggested,  and  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  false  laws  of  Caesar. 
Ferrero's  theory  {Rome,  iii.  38)  has  nothing  in  its  favor.  10  p.  455. 

^^  Cic. /%»/.  i.  8.  19;  v.  5f.;  viii.  9.  27;  cf.  Greenidge,  />^.  Proced.^^gt  This 
law  with  his  others  was  annulled  in  the  following  year  by  the  senate;  Cic  xiiL 
3-5;  P-  45  7»  n.  7-  "  Cic.  Phil,  L  9.  21 1 
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these  crimes  must  necessarily  be  under  conditions  as  they 
then  existed.*  Popularity  was  the  aim  of  this  measure  as 
weU  as  of  his  lex  which  forever  abolished  the  dictatorship. 
Along  with  all  his  other  laws  they  were  annulled  by  the 
senate  in  February  43*^ 

The  establishment  of  the  triumviri  rei  publicae  constituendae 
in  43  practically  abolished  the  functions  of  the  comitia,  as 
these  three  potentates  usurped  the  right  of  filling  all  offices  by 
appointment  and  of  managing  affairs  according  to  their  pleasure 
without  consulting  either  the  senate  or  the  people.*  The  power 
they  had  seized  was  legalized  for  a  period  of  five  years  by 
the  plebiscite  of  R  Titius,  November  43,  passed  without  regard 
to  the  trinundinum>  The  reference  of  business  to  the  people 
was  thereafter  a  rare  indulgence.  It  may  have  been  through 
a  comitial  act  that  the  triumviri  resolved  upon  building  a 
temple  to  Sera  pis  and  Isis  in  the  first  year  of  their  rule.*  Wc 
are  less  certain  that  the  measure  of  Octavianus  in  41  for  a 
partial  remission  of  rents  was  offered  to  the  people.®  To  the 
year  40  belongs  the  lex  Falctdia,  of  R  Falcidius,  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  which  permitted  a  man  to  bequeath  no  more 
than  three-fourths  of  his  estate^  leaving  one-fourth  to  his 
natural  heirs  J  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
rulers  gladly  allowed  the  people  to  vote  them  honors.  In 
their  first  year  they  were  awarded  civic  crowns  by  a  comitial 
act,  doubtless  of  the  tribes;*   and  in  35  the  honors  bestowed 

>  Ibid, 

'  Cic  Mil  r*  4.  to;  p,  457,  o,  7.    The   l«x   Antonk  on  tbe   dicifttonbip  was 
daubtlcss  renewed  bjr  »  Je^c  Vibia;  Cic.  L  c. 
'  Did  Can»  dvi.  55,  3^ 

*  Aof.   M^m,  Am€yr.  L  %\    App*  B>  C  rr.  7.  ^7;  He»o^  Rim^  S§aaimirfi  \L 

*  Dio  Cut*  xlviL  15*  4  (/^i^fvarro  ordin&nly  impUet  a  comitial  vote) ;  ct  Larvg^i 
Mhn*  AH.  (L  6Sek,  The  grant  of  Ucton  to  the  VesuU  in  4^  may  aUo  bftve  been 
effected  by  a  comitial  act;  Dio  Cai&  xlvii  t%  4^  In  the  same  year  a  cons  alar 
kx  or  L.  Hnnatius  Plancut  ordered  the  erasure  of  the  ttamei  of  L.  Julius  Caesar 
aod  Sergiiii  from  t be  Uit  of  the  proacribedj  App.  B,  C  W*  37.  158;  45*  193. 

*  Did  CkMh  xlrtii.  9.  5.    Lange,  ^m.  Mi.  liu  565^  astumes  a  vole  of  the  comifia* 

*  Pio  €tm.  *lTui.  33.  5;  Gaiua  iL  M7;  Dip  s^.  a*  Qoaely  related  is  the  leji 
Glitia  of  unknown  date*  tnentioned  by  Galui  only  (/'if.  ▼*  3.  4)^  which  aimed  to 
prrveat  a  parent  from   ill-humoredly  wronging  a  child  in  hii  l^tament.     h^&g^ 

Aii.  it.  66^  regftrds  the  word  Glitia  at  a  copyist*!  em>f  fof  Falcidia. 

*  \ 
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upon  Octavia  and  Livia  probably  came  through  a  plebiscite, 
as  did  certainly  the  triumph  voted  to  Octavianus.*  Last  may 
be  mentioned  the  law  of  L.  Saenius,  consul  in  30,  supported 
by  a  senatus  consultum,  which  empowered  Octavianus  to  create 
new  patricians.* 

Schulze,  C.  F.,  Volksversammlungen  dtr  Romer^  124-39  \  Peter,  C,  Epocken 
der  Verfassungsgeschichte  der  rom,  Republik^  165  ff. ;  Gesch,  RomSy  bk.  VII. 
ch.  v;  bks.  VIII-X ;  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Ronu^  bk.  VII.  chs.  xxi-xxiil ;    Lange, 
Rjm,  Alt.  iii.  146-597;  cf.  ii,  see  index  s.  the  various  laws;  CommentaHanes 
de  legibus  Antoniis  a  Cicerotu  Phil.  v.  4,  10  commemaratis  particula  prior  d 
posteriory  in  Kl.  Schr.  ii.  126-49;  -^'^  lex  Pupia^  etc.,  ibid.  ii.  175-94;  Dii 
promulgatio  trinum  nundinunty  etc.,  ibid.  ii.  214-70 ;  Long,  G.,  Decline  of  the 
Roman  Republic^  5  vols. ;  Herzog,  E.,  Gesch,  und  System  der  rom,  StcuUsverf 
i.  509-65;  ii.  1-130;   Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  IV.  ch.  x;  bk.  V; 
Rjm,  Staatsr,  and  Rom,  Strafr,  see  indices  s.  the  various  laws,  courts,  etc ; 
Ein  zweites  Bruchstiick  des  rubrischen  Gesetzes  vom  Jahre   705  Rams,  in 
Hermes,  xvi  (1881).  24-41 ;  Lex  coloniae  luliae  Genetivae  Urbanorufn,  etc, 
in  Ephem,  Ep.  ii  (1875).  ^^IS^  \  ^^  municipU  Tarentini,  ibid.  ix.  (1903). 
i-i  I ;  Ueber  die  lex  Mamilia  Roscia  Peducaea  Alliena  FabicL,  in  Rom,  Feld- 
mess.  ii.  221-6  \  Neumann,  C,  Gesch,  Roms,  i.  602-23  ?  ii-  entire ;  Ferrero,  G, 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome;  Schiller,  H.,  Geschichte  der  rdm,  Kaiseruit^ 
I.  bk.  i;  Lengle,  Sullanische  Verfassung;  Sunden,  J.  M.,  De  tribunida  poUs- 
tote  a  L,  Sulla  imminuta  quaestiones;   Freeman,  £.  A.,  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sulla,  in  Hist.  Essays,  ii.  271-306 ;  Wilmanns,  (/eber  die  Gerichishofe  wakrend 
des  Bestehens  der  lex  Cornelia  iudiciaria,  in  Rhein.  Mus.  N.  F.  xix  (1864). 
528-41 ;  Voigt,  M.,  Ueber  die  lex  Cornelia  sumptuaria,  in  Ber,  sdchs.  Gesellsch. 
d.  IViss,  xlii  (1890).  244-79 »  Nipperdey,  K.,  Die  leges  annates  der  rom.  Repub- 
lik,  in  Abhdl.  sdchs.  Gesellsch,  d.  IViss,  v.  (1870).  1-88  ;  Keil,  J.,  Zur  lex  Cor- 
nelia de  viginti  quaestor ibus,  in  Wiener  St udien,  xxiv  (1902).  548-51  ;  Ritschl, 
F.,  In  leges  Viselliam  Antoniam  Corneliam  obsenicUiones  epigraphicae,  in 
Opuscula  Philologica,  iv  (1878).  427-45  ;  Oman,  C,  Seven  Roman  Statesmen, 
v-ix  ;  Strachan- Davidson,  Cicero;  Forsyth,  W.,  Life  of  Afarcus  Tullius  Cicero^ 
2  vols. ;  White,  H.,  Cicero,  Clodius,  and  Milo;  Sternkopf,  W.,  Ueber  die  ^Vcr- 
besserung^''  des  clodianischen  Gesetzwurfes  de  exilio  Ciceronis,  in  Philol.  N.  F. 
xiii  (1900).  272-304;  Nock  einmal  die  correctio  der  lex  Clodia  de  exilio^  ibid. 
XV.  42-70 ;  Gurlitt,  Lex  Clodia  de  exilio  Ciceronis,  ibid.  xiii.  578-83 ;  Green- 
idge,  A.  H.  J.,  The  lex  Sempronia  and  the  Banishment  of  Cicero,  in  CI.  Rev. 
vii  (1893).  347  f. ;  Schmidt,  O.  E.,  Der  Briefwechsel  des  Ai,   Tullius  Cicero 
von  seinem  Prokonsulai  in  Cicilien  bis  zu  Cdsars  Ermordung;  John,  C,  Die 
Entstehungsgeschichte  der  caiilinarischen  Verschworung,  m  Jahrb.  f  cl.  Philol. 
Supplb,  viii  (1875,  1876).  701-819;  Abbott,  F.  F.,  The  Constitutional  Argu- 

1  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  38.  i. 

2  Aug.  Man.  Ancyr,  ii.  i;  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  25;  Dio  Cass.  Iii.  42.  5;  cf.  Herzog, 
Rom,  Staatsverf,  iu  130. 
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ment  in  the  Fourth  Catilinarian  Oration^  in  CL  Journ,  ii  (1907).  123-5  1 
Napoleon  III,  Jules  Osar,  2  vols.;  Fowler,  V/.,  Julius  Caesar;  Nissen,  H., 
Ver  Ausbruch  des  Biirgerkrieges  4g  vor  Chr.y  in  Hist,  Zeitschr.  xliv  (1880). 
409-45;  xlvi  (1881).  48-105;  Hirschfeld,  O.,  Der  Endtermin  der  gallischen 
Staatshalterschaft  Caesars,  in  Klio,  iv  (1904).  76-87.  Wiegandt,  L.,  Studien 
tur  staatsrechtlichen  Stellung  des  Diktators  Casar :  das  Recht  Uber  Krieg  und 
Frieden ;  Caesar  und  die  tribunizische  Gewalt;  Hackel,  H.,  Die  Hypothesen 
alter  die  lex  lulia  municipalise  in  Wiener  Studien,  xxiv  (1902).  552-62 ;  Cuq, 
£.,  Juges  pUbeiens  de  colonie  de  Ndrbonne,  in  Milanges  d^arcMologie  et  tthis- 
toire  (1881).  297-31 1 ;  Kornemann,  Die  casariscke  Kohnie  Karthago  und  die 
Einftihrung  rdm.  Gemeindeordnung  in  Africa,  in  PhiloL  N.  F.  xiv  (1901). 
402-26 ;  Liebenam,  W.,  Gesch.  und  Organisation  d.  rdm,  Vereinswesens ;  Waltr- 
Ing,  J.  P.,  Corporations  professianelles  chez  Us  Romains,  i.  78  ff. ;  Babelon,  E., 
Monnaies  de  la  ripublique  Romaine,  L  79-88;  Dreyfus,  R.,  Lois  agraires, 
pt.  iii ;  Toutain,  J.,  Municipium,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  iii.  2022-34 ; 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  i.  256  f.:  M*.  Acilius  Glabrio  (Klebs);  554-6; 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  (idem)  ;  1800-3:  Ambitus  (Hartmann)  ;  ii.  191-4:  Ap- 
paritores  (Habel) ;  2482-4:  C.  Aurelius  Gotta  (Klebs) ;  2485-7:  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  (idem)  ;  iii.  1376  f. :  C.  Calpumius  Piso  (Mtinzer)  ;  iv.  82-8 :  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher  (Frohlich) ;  1252-5:  C  Cornelius  (Mtinzer);  iv.  1287  f.:  L.  Cor- 
nelius Cinna  —  son  of  the  ffimous  democratic  consul  (idem);  1380  f.:  Cn. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus  (idem);  1522-66:  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix 
(Frohlich)  ;  2401-4:   Deiotarus  (Niese). 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  COMPOSITION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  STATUTES, 
COMITIAL  PROCEDURE,  AND  COMITIAL  DAYS 

I.    The  Composition  and  Preservation  of  Statutes 

Laws  were  drawn  up  in  technically  exact  language.  If  the 
proposer  of  a  rogation  lacked  the  necessary  knowledge,  he 
sought  the  advice  of  learned  friends.^  The  bill,  as  first  pre- 
sented to  the  senate  and  published  in  the  city  on  wooden  tab- 
lets,^ was  merely  tentative ;  for  discussion  in  the  senate  or  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  might  suggest  changes*  or  even 
induce  the  author  to  withdraw  the  proposal.* 

At  the  head  of  the  law  after  its  adoption  was  inserted  the  in- 
dex and  praescriptio,*  of  which  the  consular  lex  Quinctia  de 
aquaeductibus,  accepted  by  the  tribes  in  the  year  9  b.c.,  offers 
a  good  example :  • 

**  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus  consul  populum  iure  rogavit,  popu- 
lusque  iure  scivit  in  foro  pro  rostris  aedis  divi  lulii  pr(idie)  K 
lulias.  Tribus  Sergia  principium  fuit,  pro  tribu  Sex.  ...  L.  f. 
Virro  primus  scivit.'*  ^ 

1  Plut.  Ti,  Gracch.  9;  Cic.  Att.  Hi.  23.  4;  Lange,  Rom,  Alt,  ii.  649;  Karlowi, 
Rom.  Rechtsgesch,  i.  427. 

2  Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  5.  13;  Dion.  HaL  x.  57.  5;  Livy  iii.  34.  i;  Dio  Cass.  xlii.  32. 
2  f.  A  bronze  tablet  was  sometimes  \ised  for  a  mere  rogation;  Cic.  Mil.  32.  87; 
Suet.  Caes,  28.  For  leges  promulgatae,  see  Livy  iii.  9.  5;  iv.  i.  i;  48.  I,  9;  vi.  35. 
4;  39*  i;  X*  6.6;  xliii.  16.  6.  On  the  requirement  of  the  trinum  nundinum,  seep. 
397.  The  proposer  was  called  rogator  or  lator  (Livy  iv.  48.  10);  his  supporters  ad- 
scriptores;  Cic.  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  9.  22.  The  names  of  the  latter,  provided  they  were 
magistrates,  were  often  published  with  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  influence;  Gc  Pu. 
15.  35;   Red.  in  Sen,  2.  4;  9.  22;   Sest.  33.  72;   Fam.  i.  9.  16. 

'  Cic.  Alt.  i.  19.  4;   Inv,  iu  45.  130  f.;  Ascon.  57;   Livy  iii.  34.  4  flf. 

*  Cic.  Sull.  22.  62.  *  Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  9.  22. 

•  Frontinus,  De  aquis  urbis  Romae,  ch.  129;  Bruns,  Font,  fur,  115;  Girard, 
Textes,  103-5;   ^f.  Lex  Agr.  l  {C/L,  i.  200). 

'  The  Italics  supply  lacunae.  See  also  Cic.  Phil,  \,  10.  26;  Probus,  in  GramM, 
Lat.  iv.  272  (Keil). 
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It  contains  the  name  of  the  rogator,^  his  office,  the  body  of 
citizens,  whether  populus  or  plebs,  to  which  the  proposal  is 
offered,  the  place  of  the  assembly,*  the  date,  the  century  (prae- 
rogativa)  or  the  tribe  or  curia  (principium)  which  voted  first, 
and  the  name  of  the  citizen  who  has  been  granted  the  honor  of 
casting  the  first  vote  for  his  praerogativa  or  principium.^  If  the 
senate  has  given  its  sanction,  that  fact  is  indicated  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  phrase  "  de  s(enatus)  s(ententia).*'*  In  case  the  pro- 
posal is  by  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  it  is  strictly  a  plebi  scitum ; 
but  that  its  equivalence  to  a  lex  may  be  made  clear,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  lex  plebeive  scitum.^ 

The  body  of  the  law  is  divided  into  chapters  separated  by 
spaces,  sometimes  numbered,  and  occasionally  bearing  individ- 
ual titles.'  Last  comes  the  sanction,^  which  provides  for  the 
enforcement.  Some  laws,  however,  —  termed  leges  imperf ectae 
—  lack  this  part.®  Usually  the  sanction  prescribes  the  form  of 
procedure  according  to  which  offenders  are  to  be  tried.® 

^  Or  the  teverml  names  of  a  group  of  rogatores  (cf.  Livy  iv.  i.  2;  Cic.  Sest,  33. 
7.2),  as  in  the  Lex  de  Termessibus  (p.  425)  and  the  lex  Mamilia  Roscia,  etc.  (p.  441, 
B.  l);  see  also  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr.  iii.  315,  n.  2. 

*  Cf.  Probus,  in  Gramm,  LaL  iv.  272. 

'  He  was  either  taken  by  lot  or  appointed  by  the  presiding  magistrate;  Cic. 
Plane,  14.  35.  *  As  in  the  Lex  de  Termess,  i, 

*  Ex  h(ace)  l(ege)  plebire  scito;  Lex  Lat,  Bant,  (3).  15;  Bruns,  Font,  lur, 
55;  Girard,  TexUi,  31;  Lex  Agr,  2  (C/L,  i.  200). 

*  Sometimes  K.  (kaput)  or  K.  L.  (kaput  legis)  followed  by  a  number  is  used,  or 
the  title  may  be  preceded  by  R.  (rubrica) ;  Egbert,  Lot.  Inscr,  349;  Cagnat,  Apigr, 
Lat,  2^, 

^  Dig,  xlviii.  19.  41 ;  Cic.  Att,  iii.  23.  2  f.  The  substance  of  the  sanctio  compris- 
ing the  extant  fragment  of  the  Lex  Lai,  Bant,  is  giren  on  p.  379.  On  the  lex 
sacrata,  see  p.  264  f. 

*  Macrob.  Somn,  Scip,  ii.  17.  13.  A  lex  minusquam  perfecta  prescribes  a  penalty 
but  allows  the  violating  act  to  stand.  The  lex  Furia  testamentaria  (p.  352),  for  instance, 
declares  that  the  beneficiary  of  a  legacy  above  the  legal  limit  must  pay  fourfold,  but 
does  not  rescind  the  legacy  itself;  Ulp.  Reg,  i.  A  lex  perfecta  not  only  prescribes  a 
penalty  but  nullifies  a  contravening  act.  These  dbtinctions  apply  only  to  the  civil 
law.  Cf.  Ulp.  1.  c;  Karlowa,  R'dm,  Rechtsgesch,  i.  428;  Poste,  Gains,  566.  Other 
terms  connected  with  the  enactment,  repeal,  and  alteration  of  laws  are  explained  by 
Ulp. ^^.  3:  "Lex  est  rogatur,  id  est  fertur,  aut  abrogatur,  id  est  prior  lex  tollitur, 
aut  derogatur,  id  est  pars  primae  legis  tollitur,  aut  subrogatur,  id  est  adiicitur  aliquid 
primae  legi,  aut  obrogatur,  id  est  mutatur  aliquid  ex  prima  lege."  The  classification 
of  laws  u  curiate,  centuriate,  and  tribal  according  to  the  form  of  the  comitia,  and  as 
contttlar,  tribunician,  etc.  according  to  the  office  of  the  lator  does  not  need  explana- 
tion. *  I>ig,  xiii.  2.  I ;  Gromat  365. 
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If  the  author  of  the  new  proposal  has  no  desire  to  disturb  any 
existing  law,  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  insertion  of  the  formula 
E(x)  H(ac)  L(ege)  N(ihilum)  R(ogatur).^  As  a  protection  from 
the  operation  of  earlier  laws  left  in  whole  or  in  part  unrepealed 
by  the  new  statute,  the  latter  is  provided  with  a  declaration  that 
no  attempt  is  hereby  made  to  legalize  an)rthing  illegal*  By  an 
analogous  statement  unconscious  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of 
religion  is  rendered  harmless.*  In  accordance  with  a  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables*  provision  is  further  made  against  the  con- 
sequences of  conflict  with  other  laws  by  the  declaration  that  if 
any  one  in  carrying  out  this  law  shall  trespass  against  other 
statutes  or  senatus  consulta,  his  act  shall  render  him  in  no  way 
liable  to  such  earlier  laws  or  decrees.*  A  provision  may  also  be 
added  against  illegal  alteration  or  repeal.®  Sometimes  the  pro- 
poser includes  an  article  for  compelling  senators  and  magistrates 
to  uphold  his  law,  should  it  be  enacted,^  or  for  otherwise  over- 
coming opposition  to  its  enforcement,®  or  for  making  repeal  dif- 
ficult.® It  becomes  binding  from  the  moment  when  the  author 
announces  its  adoption  by  the  comitia,  excepting  in  case  time 
has  to  be  given  the  senators  and  magistrates  for  swearing  to  it*^ 

1  Cf.  Frag,  AtesL  in  Bnins,  Font  lur,  loi ;  Girard,  Texies,  78;  Lex  AciL  rep.  78 
(^CIL.  i.  198). 

2  "  Si  quid  ius  non  est  rogarier,  eius  ea  lege  nihilum  rogatur";  Cic  Caec.  33.95; 
Dom.  40.  106;  LexTuderL  {CIL,  i.  1409)  10  f.  A  far  more  detailed  formula  is 
given  by  Cic.  Ait.  iii.  23.  3. 

^  **  Si  quid  sacri  sancti  est,  quod  non  iure  sit  rogatum,  eius  hac  lege  nihil  roga- 
tur";  Probus,  in  Gramm,  LaL  iv.  273. 

*  P.  233  f. 

^  Lex  de  imp.  Vesp.  in  CIL.  vi.  930;  Bruns, /b»/.  lur.  193  f.;  Girard,  Textei, 
106 :  "  Si  quis  huiusce  legis  ergo  adversus  leges  rogationes  plebisve  scita  senatusve 
consulta  fecit  fecerit,  sive,  quod  eum  ex  lege  rogatione  plebisve  scito  senatusve  con- 
sulto  facere  oportebit,  non  fecerit  huius  legis  ergo,  id  ei  ne  fraudi  esto,  neve  quit  ob 
earn  rem  populo  dare  debeto,  neve  cui  de  ea  re  actio  neve  iudicatio  esto,  neve  quis 
de  ea  re  apud  se  agi  sinito."  Although  this  document  may  have  been  a  senatus 
consultum,  it  has  the  form  of  a  law  and  is  so  called  by  itself;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rem. 
Staatsr.  ii.  876-9.  All  such  formulae  were  indicated  by  the  series  of  initial  letters  of 
the  component  words;   Probus,  in  Gramm.  Lat.  iv.  272  f. 

*  Fest.  314.  29:  "Neve  per  saturam  abrogate  aut  derogate ";  Lix  TuderL  9; 
Cic.  Att.  iii.  23.  3. 

'  This  is  true  of  the  Lex  Lat.  Bant.  (p.  380),  the  Appuleian  laws  (p.  395),  and 
the  Julian  agrarian  law  of  59  (p.  440). 

*  As  by  forbidding  tribunician  intercession;  Lex  Mai.  58;  Cic.  L^.  Agr.  ii.  12. 
30.  •  Cic.  Att.  iii.  23.  2.  ^^  Lange,  Kom.  AlL  ii.  652. 
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The  law  is  then  engraved  on  a  bronze  tablet,^  the  original  copy 
of  which  is  kept  by  the  quaestors  in  the  aerarium.*  Other 
copies  are  posted  in  public  places  where  all  can  read  it.* 


1 1 .    Comitial  Procedure 

The  tribal  assembly  convened  under  the  presidency  of  a  trib- 
une or  aedile  of  the  plebs,^  in  which  case  the  gathering  was 
technically  the  plebs;^  or  as  the  populus  under  a  patrician 
magistrate  —  dictator,  consul,  praetor,^  curule  aedile,^  pontifex 
maximus,®  or  any  extraordinary  magistrate  who  possessed  the 
ius  agendi  cum  populo.®  It  met  indifferently  within  or  without 
the  pomerium,  usually  on  the  Capitoline  hill  in  the  precinct  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,^^  in  the  Forum  and  comitium,^^  the  Campus 
Martins,^  and  within  the  latter  in  the  Flaminian  meadow  or  Fla- 
minian  Circus.^  Meetings  called  by  tribunes  had  to  convene 
within  the  first  milestone,  which  bounded  the  authority  of  these 
officials,**  whereas  we  hear  of  a  tribal  assembly  called  by  a  con- 
sul in  the  military  camp  at  Sutrium  (357).^  The  contio,  de- 
scribed in  an  earlier  chapter,  was  transformed  into  comitia  by 
order  of  the  presiding  magistrate  directing  the  people  to  take 

*  Livy  iii.  57.  10;  Cic.  Phil,  i.  10.  26;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  40;  Suet  Vesp,  8;  Scrv. 
in  Aen,  vi.  622.  In  earlier  time  wooden  tables  were  used  for  lau-s  as  well  as  for 
rogations;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  36.  4;  iv.  43.  I. 

'  P.  438.  Plebis  cita  and  the  senatus  consulta  pertaining  thereto  were  originally 
kept  by  the  aediles  of  the  plebs  in  the  temple  of  Ceres;  p.  278  f. 

*  **  Unde  de  piano  recte  legi  possit " ;  Probus,  in  Gramm.  Lat,  iv.  273,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Foram;  Dion.  Hal.  x«  57.  7.  Plebiscites  and  senatus  consulta  of  interna- 
tional importance  could  be  found  in  the  temple  of  Faith  on  the  Capitoline  hill;  Suet. 
Vesp,  8;  Obseq.  68.     For  other  places,  see  Lange,  Rdm,  Alt,  ii.  652  f. 

*  Under  the  aedile  for  judicial  business  only;  p.  325. 

*  P.  276.  •  Cf.  p.  304. 
^  For  judicial  business  only;  p.  292.  *  P.  327. 

*  P.  141.     For  instance,  the  dictator;  p.  416,  n.  I. 

*°  Livy  XXV.  3.  14;  xxxiii.  25.  7;  xxxiv.  I.  4;  53.  2;  xliii.  16.  9;  xlv.  36.  I;  App. 
B,  C  i.  15.  64;   Plut.  Ti,  Gracch,  17;    C,  Gracch.  13;  Aemil,  31 ;  Ascon.  77. 

"  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  17.  2;  ix.  41.  4;  x.  9.  3;  Livy  viii.  14.  12;  Varro,  R,  ^.  i.  2.  9. 
For  legislation  in  the  Forum,  see  Lex  Quincl,  de  Aq,  praescriptio. 

"  Varro,  R,  R.  iii.  2.  5;    Cic.  Plane,  9.  16;  Att,  i.  i.  i;  iv.  3.  4;    F<im,  viL  30.  I. 

^  Livy  iii.  54.  15;  xxvii.  21.  i ;  cf.  Richter,  Top.  v,  Rom,  48,  212  ;  Platner,  Top, 
and  Mon.  of  Ane,  Rome^  343. 

"  Livy  iii.  20.  7. 

^  P.  297.     Meetings  distant  from  the  city  were  soon  afterward  forbidden  by  law. 
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their  places  in  their  respective  tribes.^  Before  this  command 
was  given  a  tribe  was  drawn  by  lot  to  receive  the  Latins  who 
were  at  Rome.*  A  second  tribe  was  then  drawn  as  a  princip- 
ium  to  cast  the  first  vote.*  The  bringing  of  the  urn  *  and  the 
sortition  were  the  last  acts  of  the  contio.  To  facilitate  the 
division  ropes  were  stretched  across  the  Forum  or  other  assem- 
bly-place, forming  as  many  compartments  as  there  were  tribes.* 
In  time  a  permanent  enclosure,  termed  Saepta,^  was  built  for 
the  comitia.^  If  the  magistrate  found  that  an  entire  tribe  was 
absent,  he  assigned  to  it  for  the  occasion  a  few  citizens  from 
some  other,  in  order  that  in  theory  all  thirty-five  tribes — the 
universus  populus  Romanus  —  might  be  present®  After  the 
tribes  were  assembled  in  their  comitia  as  here  described,  the  prin- 
cipium  was  called  to  vote.     This  point  terminated  the  right  of 

^  Vocare  tribus  in  (or  ad)  suffragiam  (Cic.  Plane,  20.  49;  Livy  iit  71.  3;  hr.  5. 
2  ;  vi.  38.  3;  X.  9.  I;  xxv.  3.  15),  citare  tribus  ad  safiragiom  ineundum  (Liv7vi35. 
7),  or  mittere  tribus  in  suffragium  (Livy  iii.  64.  5). 

3  Livy  xxv.  3.  16;  Ltx  MaL  53;  Fest  127.  I.  These  sources  prove,  againt 
Lange,  Rom,  AIL  ii.  483,  that  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tribe  drawn  thus  by  lot  was  not 
restricted  to  those  who  were  virtually  citizens  awaiting  enrolment.  It  is  probable 
that,  at  least  in  early  time,  not  even  residence  was  a  requirement ;  cf.  Momiiisea» 
Rom,  Staatsr.  iii.  232,  n.  2,  396  f.,  643  f. 

'  In  the  opinion  of  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr.  iii,  397,  n.  4,  411,  n.  7;  AbkdL 
sacks,  Gesellsch.  d,  IViss.  ii  (1857).  426,  n.  107,  the  principium  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  order  of  voting.  His  argument  is  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  according 
to  the  Lex  Mai.  55  —  a  constitution  evidently  based  in  large  part  on  that  of  Rome  — 
the  curiae  voted  simultaneously.  Reference  to  the  preliminary  vote  of  a  single 
Roman  tribe,  however,  is  made  by  Plut.  Aemil,  31  ;  App.  B.  C.  i.  12.  52.  Furtber- 
more  it  is  difBcult  to  understand  why  so  great  importance  should  attach  to  the 
principium  on  Mommsen's  supposition  that  it  had  merely  to  do  with  the  order  of 
announcement  after  the  simultaneous  vote  of  all  the  tribes.  His  view  is  accepted  by 
Liebcnam,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl,  iv.  684,  but  rejected  by  Lange,  KL  Sckr. 
ii.  477  f.;  Herzog,  Rom.  Staatsverf.  1184,  and  ignored  by  most  other  writers,  includ- 
ing Liebcnam,  inconsistently  ;   ibid.  706. 

*  "  Sitellam  deferre."  It  i^'as  filled  with  water,  the  lots  were  thrown  in,  and  the 
drawing  was  effected  by  pouring  out  the  water,  which  caused  the  pieces  to  fall  one 
by  one.  The  process  was  supervised  by  the  custodes  ;  cf.  Ascon.  70;  Cic  Leg.  Agr. 
ii.  9.  22. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  59.  i;   App.  B.  C.  iiu  30.  117. 

*  Scrv.  in  Bncc*/.  i.  ^^;  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  53;  Cic.  J/i7.  15.  41. 

'  The  marble  building,  known  as  the  Saepta  Julia,  begun  in  54  by  Julius  Cicsir 
(Cic.  A//,  iv.  16.  14),  was  finished  by  Agrippa  in  27  B.C.  A  plan  is  given  by  PUt- 
ner.  To/*.  anJ Mon.  ofAne,  Rome^  365,  who  describes  it  at  length;  cf.  Richter,  T9t. 
V.  Rym,  230  ff.  •  Cic.  Sest,  51.  109;  p.  129  above. 
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intercession  1  and  of  obnuntiating  an  evil  omen  discovered  in 
watching  the  sky.*  When  the  suffrage  of  the  principium  was 
given  and  announced,^  all  the  remaining  tribes  voted  simulta- 
neously.^ In  earlier  time  a  rogator  stood  at  the  exit  of  each 
saeptum,  and  received  the  oral  votes  of  the  citizens  as  they 
passed  out  one  by  one.*  After  the  introduction  of  the  ballot,' 
the  state  provided  little  tablets  inscribed  with  abbreviations  for 
"  ut  rogas  "  and  "  antiquo  "  for  affirmative  and  negative  votes 
respectively,^  and  for  elections  blank  tablets  on  which  the  names 
of  the  candidates  could  be  written.^  They  were  deposited  in 
boxes  (cistae)  placed  at  the  exits  above  mentioned,*  under  the 
charge  of  rogatores,  who,  having  lost  their  original  function, 
were  now  often,  and  more  aptly,  called  custodes.^  They  counted 
(diribitio)  the  ballots,  and  reported  (renuntiatio)  the  results  to 
the  president^*  The  latter  had  a  right  to  announce  to  the  pub- 
lic the  returns  from  the  tribes  in  whatever  order  he  pleased, 
but  he  usually  preferred  to  determine  the  succession  by  lot.^* 

^  The  act  could  take  place  during  the  deliberation,  the  placing  of  the  urn,  the 
sortition,  and  the  separation  of  the  people  in  their  voting  groups ;  Ascon.  70;  (Cic.) 
Herenn,  i.  12.  21;  Cic.  N,  D,  i.  38.  106.  It  was  most  convenient,  however,  for  the 
tribune  to  interpose  his  veto  by  forbidding  the  reading  of  the  bill;  Ascon.  57  f.  (p.  430 
above);  App.  B.  C  I  12.  *  P.  115. 

•  Livy  ix.  46.  2;  Cell,  vii  (vi).  9.  2.  *  Dion.  HaL  vii.  59.  9;  64.  6. 

•  This  is  true  of  the  comitia  centuriata  (Cic  Div,  ii.  35.  75;  N,  D,  ii.  4.  10),  and 
doubtl^ess  applies  as  well  to  other  forms  of  assembly;  Mommsen,  R&m,  Staaisr,  iii. 
403,  n.  4.  The  rogator  must  have  kept  a  tally  of  the  votes  in  rogations  in  some  such 
way  as  in  elections,  in  which  for  each  vote  he  placed  a  mark  (punctum)  after  the 
name  of  the  candidate  in  whose  favor  it  was  given;  Mommsen,  ibid.  404. 

•  P.  359.  390. 

^  U.  R.  and  presumably  A.;  Cic.  Ati,  i.  14.  5;  Mommsen,  Fdm,  Staaisr,  iii.  402, 
n.  2.  There  were  corresponding  abbreviations  for  trials  ;  Liebenam,  in  Pauly-Wis- 
sowa,  ReaUEtuycL  iv.  692;  cf.  p.  178  f.  above. 

•  Plut.  Cat,  Min,  46;  Suet  Cats,  8a  These  names  might  also  be  abbreviated; 
Gc.  Dom.  43.  112. 

•  Siscnna,  Frag.  118  (Peter,  Reliq,  t  293);  (Gc.)  Herenn,  i.  12.  2l;  Plut.  TV. 
Cracch,  1 1.  The  voting  writhin  the  curiae  was  also  by  heads ;  Livy  i.  43.  10 ;  Dion. 
Hal.  iv.  20.  2. 

"Cic.  A*^^.  in  Sen,  1 1.  28;  Pis.  15.  36;  Lex  Mai,  55  (Bruns,  Font,  fur,  149; 
Girard,  Textes^  112).  As  they  also  counted  the  votes,  they  were  termed  diribitores. 
In  the  last  century  of  the  republic  they  were  drawn  from  the  album  iudicum  (Pliny, 
N,  H,  xxxiii.  2.  31 ),  and  hence  included  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
state  ;  cf.  Cic.  Leg,  iii.  3.  10 ;   15.  33  f. 

"  Cic.  Plane,  20.  49;  Pis,  5.  ii;    15.  36;  Varro.  R.  R,  iii.  5.  18. 

"  Cic.  Plane,  14.  35.    The  order  of  announcement  of  the  curial  votes  was  like- 
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In  the  election  of  any  college  of  magistrates  each  citizen  voted 
for  as  many  candidates  as  there  were  places  to  be  filled,  and  the 
announcements  for  each  continued  till  a  majority  was  reached 
in  his  favor.  Precedence  in  honor  within  the  college  depended 
upon  priority  of  election.^  The  declaration  of  the  vote  by  the 
praeco  at  the  command  of  the  president  closed  the  comitial  act.^ 
If  for  any  reason  the  presiding  magistrate  discontinued  the 
announcement  before  a  majority  was  reached,  the  vote  was 
without  effect.*  The  session  of  any  assembly  had  to  begin  and 
end  between  sunrise  and  sunset.* 

The  comitia  curiata,  presided  over  by  the  king,  the  interrex, 
and  possibly  by  the  tribunus  celerum,^  and  in  the  republican 
period  by  the  dictator,^  consul,^  interrex,®  praetor,®  pondfex 
maximus,^^  or  rex  sacrorum,^  met  always  within  the  pomerium,^ 
usually  in  the  comitium,^  or  for  religious  purposes  in  front 
of  the  Curia  Calabra  on  the  Capitoline  hill.^*  It  was  called 
together  by  a  curiate  lictor  ^  at  the  sound  of  the  lituus  or  tuba." 
The  procedure,  which  in  general  was  like  that  of  the  tribal 
assembly,  and  which  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  chapters  on 


wise  determined  by  lot;   Lex  Mai,  57.      Livy,  ix.  38.  15,  refers  to  the  sortition  for 

the  principium. 

1  Varro,  in  Gell.  x.  i.  6;  Cic.  Pis,  I.  2;  Mur,  17.  35;  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  3;  Caet. 
5 ;  Suet.  Vesp,  2.  In  the  case  of  censors  alone  no  declaration  was  made  unless  two 
were  elected  ;  Livy  ix.  34.  25. 

2  Lex  Mai,  57;  Cic.  Mur,  i.  i;  Gell.  xii.  8.  6.  In  like  manner  in  the  comitii 
curiata  a  majority  of  the  curiae  decided;   Dion.  Hal.  ii.  14.  3. 

^  As  in  the  vote  to  depose  Trebellius  from  the  tribunate  in  67  (p.  432) ;  cf.  the 
deposition  of  Octavius  in  133;  p.  367.  The  voting  as  well  as  the  announcement 
might  be  interrupted  by  an  evil  omen  (p.  109,  iii,  248),  in  which  case  the  assembly 
had  to  be  adjourned.  Sometimes  the  president  arbitrarily  adjourned  the  meeting; 
Livy  xlv.  36.  1-6,  10;   Plut.  Aemil,  31. 

*  Twelve  Tables  i.  9  :  "  Solis  occasus  suprema  tempestas  esto";  Documents  in 
Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  87,  92;  Declam.  in  Cat,  19;  cf.  Livy  x.  22.  7  f. 

^  For  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  celerum,  see  Livy  i.  59.  7;  cf  Humbert,  in 
Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Did,  i.  1377.  It  is  denied  by  Liebenam,  in  Pauly-Wissowi, 
Keal-Encyd,  iv.  682.  •  Livy  ix.  38.  15;   p.  1 12  above. 

7  P.  195  f.  '  Cic.  Rep,  ii.  13.  25;  17.  31. 

»  Cic.  Ug.  Agr.  ii.  n.  28.  "  P.  155. 

11  P.  154.  ^  Livy  V.  52.  15;   Dio  Cass,  xii  43. 

1*  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  155;   Livy,  ibid.;  cf.  Fest.  ep.  38. 

"  P.  154.  16  Gell.  XV.  27.  2, 

1*  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  8.  4;  p.  31  above;  cf.  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsr,  iii.  386. 
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the  comitia  calata  and  curiata,  does  not  require  further  con- 
sideration here.* 

The  comitia  centuriata  could  be  summoned  for  voting  by  no 
magistrates  in  their  own  name  and  under  their  own  auspices 
excepting  those  who  were  vested  with  the  imperium*  —  the 
dictator,  consul,  interrex  for  holding  elections,  the  praetor  for 
judicial  business,^  and  all  extraordinary  magistrates  with  consu- 
lar power.  The  duoviri  perduellioni  iudicandae,  the  quaestors, 
and  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  could  summon  this  assembly  for 
judicial  business  under  the  auspices  only  of  a  magistrate  cum 
imperio,  as  the  consul  or  more  especially  the  praetor.^  It  always 
met  outside  the  pomerium,  usually  in  the  Campus  Martius,^  at 
the  call  of  an  accensus,  who  sounded  the  trumpet  (classicum)  at 
daybreak  along  the  city  wall.^  During  the  session  the  citizens 
in  the  assembly  could  see  a  flag  waving  above  the  Janiculum  to 
signify  that  this  post  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  as  a  protection 
for  the  city  while  they  were  engaged  outside  in  a  public  dutyJ 
As  in  the  case  of  the  tribal  assembly,  the  contio  was  transformed 
into  comitia  by  an  order  of  the  president  commanding  the  citi- 
zens to  separate  into  their  respective  voting  groups.®  The  place 
of  meeting,  termed  ovile  •  (sheepf old),  was  divided  by  ropes  or 
wooden  fences  into  as  many  compartments  as  there  were  cen- 
turies in  the  largest  voting  division  —  probably  eighty-seven.^ 
An  elevated  passage  (pons)  formed  the  exit  of  each  compart- 
ment." The  members  of  a  century,  while  passing  out  one  by 
one,  gave  their  votes  to  the  rogator,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
tribesmen  in  the  comitia  tributa.  After  the  ballot  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  used  in  all  assemblies  alike.^  The  order  of  voting 
before  and  after  the  reform  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in 

*  On  the  procedure,  tee  Liebenam,  in  Paoly-Wissowm,  Real-EtuycL  iv.  683-4. 

*  P.  103,  140,  203, 244,  245.  The  censors  convoked  it  for  the  cenins  And  the 
Instram  only;  p.  204. 

*  He  could  not  hold  these  comitia  for  elections;  Livy  xxii.  33.  9. 

*  See  references  in  the  next  to  the  last  note  above. 

»  Livy  V.  52.  15;  Cell.  xv.  27.  5;  Cic.  Hab,  Perd.  4.  II. 

*  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  88,  91;  cf.  Verg.  Georg.  ii.  539. 

^  P.  203,  n.  2.  •  P.  150. 

*  Livy  xxvi.  22.  Ii ;  Juv.  vi.  529;  Serv.  in  Bucol.  i.  33. 
^  70  of  the  first  class  ^  I  prerogative  -f  18  equestrian. 

"  Cic.  AU,  i.  14.  5;   (Oc.)  fferenn,  i.  21 ;  Fest  334.  16.  »  P.  359,  390^  467. 
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an  earlier  chapter.^  In  general  the  principles  governing  the 
announcement  of  votes,  interruptions,  and  adjournments  were 
the  same  for  all  three  assemblies.  The  length  of  the  assem- 
blies must  have  varied  according  to  the  form  of  organization, 
the  number  of  voters  present,  and  various  other  circumstances. 
In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  process  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  on 
an  occasion  in  which  there  was  no  delay,  lasted  five  hours.* 
We  should  therefore  assume  at  least  an  hour  for  the  voting  of 
the  tribes.* 

III.    Comitial  Days 

The  people  could  meet  for  voting  on  comitial  days  only* — 
marked  C  in  the  calendar.*  They  excluded  the  dies  nefasti  — 
marked  N,  1^,  or  1^  —  on  which  religion  forbade  that  public 
business  should  be  done.®  They  excluded  further  the  two  days 
marked  Q(uando)  R(ex)  C(omitiavit)  F(as),^  the  one  day  marked 
Q(uando)  ST(ercus)  D(eletum)  F(as)® — because  on  these  days 
it  was  impossible  to  open  the  assembly  in  the  morning  as  usage 
prescribed  —  and  the  eight  days  marked  EN,*  the  morning  and 
evening  of  which  were  alone  nefasti,  the  intervening  part  being 

1  P.  211,  226  f.  *  Qc  Fam,  vii,  yx 

*  In  the  comitia  centuriata  in  addition  to  the  prerogative  there  had  to  be  at  letit 
four,  and  possibly  seven,  successive  votings  before  a  majority  could  be  reached.  In 
the  tribal  assembly  there  was  but  one  in  addition  to  the  principium.  After  the 
comitia  curiata  had  come  to  be  represented  by  thirty  lictors  the  votes  could  be 
taken  in  a  few  minutes. 

^  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  29 :  "  G)mitiales  dicti  quod  turn  ut  coiret  populus  constitatum 
est  ad  suffragium  ferendum  nisi  si  quae  feriae  conceptae  essent,  propter  quas  non 
liceret,  (ut)  Compitalia  et  Latinae";  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  16.  14:  "Comitiales  sunt, 
quibus  cum  populo  agi  licet,  et  fastis  quidem  lege  agi  potest,  cum  populo  non  potest, 
comitialibus  utrumque  potest  " ;  Vcrrius  Flaccus,  in  Fast.  Praen,  ad  Ian.  3  ( CIL  i*. 
p.  231);  Ovid,  Fast,  i.  53;    Fcst.  ep.  38. 

^  For  the  various  local  Italian  calendars  with  Mommsen's  comment,  see  CIL  i*. 
p.  203  ff.     Especially  useful  is  the  Diei  notarum  laterculus,  ibid.  p.  290  ff. 

^  On  the  distinction  between  dies  fasti  and  dies  nefasti,  see  Varro,  Z.  Z,  vi.  29 1, 
53;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  14;  Fast,  Praen,  ad  Ian.  2;  Ovid,  Fast,  i.  47;  Fest  ep.  93; 
Gaius  iv.  29. 

^  March  24  and  May  24;  p.  159,  n.  8. 

^  June  15.  For  the  meaning  of  this  expression  and  the  one  given  just  above,  see 
Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  31  f.;  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  727;  vi.  225;  Mommsen,  in  CIL.  i*.  p.  289. 
These  three  days  were  called  fissi;  Scrv.  in  Aen.  vi.  37. 

^  Dies  endotorcisi  or  intercisi;  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vi.  31;  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  16. 3;  Ovid, 
Fast.  i.  49;   Mommsen,  in  CIL,  i*.  p.  290. 
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free  for  business.  Equally  distinct  from  the  comitial  days  were 
the  dies  fasti  non  comitiales,  marked  F,  and  in  this  volume 
termed  simply  fasti.*  They  were  reserved  for  judicial  business. 
The  pre-Julian  year  contained  a  hundred  and  eight  nefasti'  and 
forty-five  fasti,  leaving  a  hundred  and  ninety-one  comitial  days.^ 
The  ten  days  added  by  Caesar  are  all  marked  F.*  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  those  days  marked  C  on  which  fell  in 
any  year  extraordinary  or  changeable  festivals  were  thereby 
rendered  unfit  for  comitia.* 

It  seems  probable  that  in  early  time  market-days  (nundinae) 
were  not  wholly  devoted  to  trade  ^  and  to  the  settlement  of  cases 
at  law,^  but  that  they  could  be  used  equally  well  for  voting 
assemblies,^  till  the  Hortensian  statute  of  287  declared  those 

*  Cf.  Varro,  Z.  Z.  tL  30;  Macrob.  Sai,  i.  16.  14.  In  a  wider  tense  comitial  days 
were  £Mti.  Naturally  jadicial  bosinen  could  be  transacted  on  those  comitial  days 
on  which  the  assembly  did  not  actually  meet,  or  after  its  adjournment  if  time 
remained;  p.  315.  A  Qodian  law  of  58  permitted  comitial  legislation  on  all  dies 
£uU;  p.  445. 

*  Mommsen,  in  C/L,  iK  p.  296;  109  according  to  Wissowa,  ^//(f.  u,  Kuli.  d, 
R9m.  368  f. 

*  Mommsen,  ibid.  Wissowa,  ibid.,  reckons  192  comitial  days,  which  would  give  43 
Bon-comitial  fasti.    The  following  were  the  dies  comitiales  according  to  Mommsen : 

Jan.  3,  4»  7>  S»  ««f  16-aS,  31  —in  all  xix. 

Feb.  18-20,  22,  25,  28 — vL 

Mar.  3-6,  9-12,  18,  20,  21,  25,  26,  28-31  — xrii. 

Apr.  3,4,24,27-30— vii. 

May,  3-6,  10^  12,  14,  17-20,  25-31— xviii 

June,  4,  16-28,  30  —  xvi. 

July,  10-14,  17,  18,  20,  22,  26-31— XT. 

Aug.  3.  4,  7»  8.  io-»^  »5.  16,  18,  20,  24,  26^  28,  31  —xr. 

Sept.  4,  7-1 1,  16-22,  24-28,  30 — xix. 

Oct-  3-6,  9,  10^  12,  17,  18,  20-31  — xxi. 

Nov.  3,  4,  7-12,  15-28,  30-.xxiii. 

Dec.  4,  7-iOt  16,  18,  20,  22,  24-28,  31  —XT. 

*  Wissowa,  ibid.  378. 

*  Varro,  in  Macrob,  Sat.  i.  16.  19;  Z.  Z.  vi.  29. 

*  Varro,  R,  R.  ii.  praef.  I ;  Serv.  in  Georg,  i.  275. 

^  That  judicial  business  was  done  on  those  nundinae  which  were  not  marked 
NCefasti)  is  clearly  proved  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  iiu  1-6  (Girard,  TexUs^  p.  13),  in 
Cell.  XX.  i.  45  ff. ;  cf.  especially  §  47 :  '^  Trinis  nundinis  continuis  sd  praetorem  in 
comitium  producebantur,  quantaeque  pecuniae  iudicati  essent,  praedicabatur." 

*  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  59.  3 :  *Er  W  ra^ati  (d7o^<t)  9vvihrrt%  ix  rdr  dypQw  f/f  riip 
w6Xi9  ot  BriiiOTiKol  rdt  r  dfMhfftit  iwowOrro  rdr  ApUtP  koI  rdt  BUat  rap*  dXK^X^p 
ikiftfiapop,  ri  re  cocpd,  Sff^p  l^^aw  c^pioc  rar A  rpdt  t4fsovt  ml  6aa  ^  /SotrX^  iwir^titp 
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marked  F  and  C  to  be  fasti,  reserving  them  thus  for  judicial 
business  and  prohibiting  from  them  voting  assemblies  of  every 
kind.^  The  general  tendency  during  the  republic  was  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  people  by  lessening  the  number  of 
days  on  which  they  could  meet  for  passing  resolutions.' 

Lange,  Romische  AUertUmer,  ii.  649-54 ;  Madvig,  Verfass.  und  Verw,  d. 
rom,  StaateSy  i.  246-73;  Herzog,  Rom,  Staatsverf.  i.  1 105-13;  Karlowa, 
Rom,  Rechtsgesch,  i.  388-448 ;  Mommsen,  Rom,  StacUsr,  ill.  314  f.,  396-419; 
in  CIL,  i.  p.  203  ff.,  290  ff. ;  Liebenam,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Reat-EncycL  iv. 
482-4, 687-93, 705-^ ;  Humbert,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  i.  1377, 1379  f. ; 
Cuq,  ibid.  iii.  1122  if.;  Hubner,  A.,  De  senatus  popuUque  Romani  tutis; 
Ritschl,  T.yin  leges  VUelliam  Antoniam  Corneliam  observcUiones  epigrapkicae^ 
in  Opuscula  PhiloL  iv.  ^tj-^^  ;  Egbert,  Latin  InscriptionSy  348-50 ;  Cagnat, 
Epigraphie  Lot,  265-7 ;  Marquardt,  Rdm,  Staatsv,  iii.  289  ff. ;  'Wlssowa, 
Religion  und  KuUus  der  Romer^  368  if.;  Comitiales  diesy  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real'Encycl,  iv.  716;  Fowler,  Roman  Fesiivalsy  8  ff. 

ai>ro(f»  ^^00  r  dmXaii/Sdyorrct  4w€ic6povp;  Rutilius,  in  Macrob.  Sat,  L  16.  34:  *Ro- 
manos  instituisse  nundinas,  ut  octo  quidem  diebus  in  agris  rustic!  opus  facerent,  nooo 
autem  die  intermisso  rure  ad  mercatum  legesque  accipiendas  Romam  venirent." 
The  words  of  Dionysius  and  Rutilius  apply  to  all  voting  assemblies,  not  simply  to 
those  of  the  plcbs. 

1  Gran.  Licinian.  in  Macrob.  Sa/.  i.  16.  30  (quoted  p.  315,  n.  a). 

«  Cf.  Lange,  Aom.  Alt,  ii.  518  f. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

A  SUMMARY  OF  COMITIAL  HISTORY 

Originating  in  the  simple  gathering  (contio)  of  the  primitive 
folk,  the  general  assembly  of  Roman  citizens  came,  under  sacer- 
dotal influence,  to  be  grouped  in  curiae  with  a  view  to  adding 
order  and  solemnity  to  the  meetings.  Thus  the  Romans  created 
the  comitia  curiata.  Not  only  the  curiae,  but  also  the  later  cen- 
turies, classes,  and  tribes,  originally  existed  independently  of 
the  assembly  for  various  administrative  purposes  and  were 
brought  into  connection  with  that  institution  as  convenient  sys- 
tems of  organization.  At  first  ceremonial,  the  comitia  curiata 
came  to  be  used  for  voting  on  resolutions.  Gradually  reducing 
this  earliest  organized  gathering  to  a  formality,  the  Romans 
successively  introduced  the  centuriate  and  the  tribal  comitia. 
Excepting  for  brief,  transitional  periods  the  assembly,  whatever 
its  form,  admitted  all  citizens  who  possessed  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. Its  power  was  at  first  slight  vague,  and  chiefly  re- 
ceptive. Though  in  the  regal  period  the  people  occasionally 
approved  or  rejected  judicial  sentences,  administrative  plans, 
and  even  proposals  for  changes  in  existing  customs  submitted 
to  them  by  the  king  of  his  own  free  will,  the  only  function 
which  at  that  time  they  definitely  acquired  was  the  election  of 
their  chief  magistrate. 

From  the  founding  of  the  republic  to  the  deccmviral  legisla- 
tion (509-450)  the  magistrates  and  senate  exercised  almost  ab- 
solute control  over  the  administration.  At  the  very  beginning 
the  comitia  centuriata  —  a  newly  established  timocratic  institu- 
tion —  assumed  the  right  to  enact  laws,  which  for  a  long  time 
were  substantially  limited  to  matters  directly  afifecting  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  alleged  Valerian  centuriate  statute  made  of 
this  body  a  supreme  court  to  which  any  citizen  condemned  on  a 
capital  charge  was  granted  the  privilege  of  appeal.  In  practice, 
however,  the  law  benefited  those  only  of  high  rank  who  were 
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accused  of  political  crimes.  Meantime  a  new,  more  democratic 
assembly  under  the  presidency  of  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  meeting 
by  tribes  after  471,  usurped  an  extensive  though  ill-defined 
power  of  fining  and  capitally  condemning  offenders  against  the 
sanctity  of  plebeian  officials.  But  this  function,  resting  upon 
an  act  of  the  plebs  only  and  enforced  by  threats  of  violence, 
was  almost  nullified  by  patrician  opposition.  It  was  doubtless 
in  this  period  that  voting  by  heads  arose  in  the  comitia  centu- 
riata,  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  other  assemblies. 

The  Twelve  Tables  (45 1-450)  confirmed  the  comitia  centuriata 
in  the  rights  it  had  previously  assumed;  and  if  not  expressly, 
at  least  by  implication  they  granted  legislative  and  judicial  power 
to  the  tribunician  assembly  of  tribes.  A  Valerian-Horatian 
statute  of  449  provided  that  resolutions  approved  by  the  senate 
and  carried  by  the  latter  assembly  should  have  the  force  of  law, 
just  as  from  the  beginning  the  senatorial  sanction  (patrum  auc- 
toritas)  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  curiate  and  centuriate 
resolutions  and  elections.  At  the  same  time  in  conformity 
with  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  the  tribunes  should  bring  their  finable  actions  before  the 
tribes  and  those  of  a  capital  nature  before  the  centuries.  Soon 
afterward  the  patrician  magistrates  began  to  use  the  tribes  for 
the  election  of  inferior  officials  and  occasionally  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  laws. 

During  the  century  following  the  decemviral  legislation  (450- 
358)  the  almost  absolute  administrative  power  of  the  senate  and 
magistrates  remained  but  slightly  affected  by  the  comitia.  The 
appointment  of  a  dictator  or  the  establishment  of  a  special  judi- 
cial commission  placed  the  citizens  at  the  mercy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Although  the  comitia  centuriata  acquired  the  right  to 
ratify  or  reject  declarations  of  offensive  war  (427)  and  though 
the  tribunes  succeeded  in  enacting  a  few  important  plebiscites, 
like  the  Canuleian  and  the  Licinian-Sextian,  the  people  made 
little  progress  toward  the  free  exercise  of  legislative  and  judicial 
functions.  With  the  enactment  of  a  lex  de  ambitu  in  358  the 
tribes  began  to  legislate  concerning  magistrates,  with  reference 
not  only  to  candidacy  and  qualifications  but  soon  also  to  powers 
and  functions  and  to  the  creation  of  new  offices.  They  passed 
laws  on  finance  and  religion  and  on  the  qualification  and  ap- 


pointnient  of  senators;  they  assumed  the  function  of  ratifying 
or  rejecting  proposals  for  peace  (321)  and  of  admitting  aHens 
to  citizenship.  The  tribes  and  the  centuries  began  regularly  to 
exercise  appellate  jurisdiction.  About  the  same  time  the  people 
acquired  the  function  of  appointing  special  judicial  commisstoDS, 
and  subjected  the  dictator  to  the  law  of  appeal  In  an  eflfort 
to  throw  off  the  control  exercised  by  the  nobility  the  Publilian 
statute  of  339  excluded  patricians  from  the  tribunician  assembly 
of  tribes  (a  regulation  afterward  silently  abandoned),  and  in  287 
that  of  Hortensius  rendered  the  approval  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  patrician  portion  of  it  unessential  to  the  validity  of  the  pleb- 
iscite. Meanwhile  in  administrative  and  in  constitutional  legis- 
lation the  comitia  tributa  made  great  gains  at  the  expense  of 
the  senate  and  magistrates  and  of  the  centuriate  assembly* 

The  period  extending  from  358  to  287  was  accordingly  the 
first  great  age  of  comitial  legislative  and  judicial  activity.  The 
strong  popular  tendency  then  manifested  might  have  created  a 
real  democracy,  had  it  not  been  for  (t)  the  cleverness  of  the 
nobles  in  gaining  control  of  the  plebeian  tribunate  and  in  using 
religion  as  a  check  on  comitial  freedom,  (2)  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  Roman  power,  which  drew  the  public  mind  away  from 
internal  politics,  and  which  rendered  the  assembly  not  only  an 
inadequate  representative  of  the  citizens  but  also  incompetent 
for  the  functions  devolving  upon  it.  Many  years  passed,  how- 
ever, before  this  incompetency  became  serious.  Though  hence* 
forth  the  comitia  were  in  theory  sovereign,  they  remained  limited 
by  a  want  of  initiative  both  in  the  act  of  assembling  and  in  the 
offering  of  resolutions,  by  the  lack  of  free  deliberation^  by  the 
tribunician  veto,  and  by  the  oblative  auspices.  After  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Hortensian  statute  the  comitia  tributa  enjoyed  al- 
most exclusive  possession  of  the  legislative  function.  The  larger 
share  fell  to  the  tribunician  assembly,  which  excelled  in  aggres* 
siveness,  and  which  admitted  as  much  freedom  of  debate  as  was 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  —  hence  it  was 
preferably  termed  concilium.  Notwithstanding  these  relative 
advantages  of  the  tribal  assembly  the  adverse  conditions  above 
mentioned  led  to  an  era  of  comitial  stagnation  (287-232),  at  the 
close  of  which  the  tribunate  of  C*  Flaminius  brought  a  new  out- 
burst of  activity  (232-201).     The  assemblies  now  recovered  all 
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they  had  lost  in  the  preceding  age  and  made  fresh  gains.  Note- 
worthy are  the  sumptuary,  monetary,  private,  and  family  stat- 
utes, and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  grant 
dispensations  from  existing  laws.  In  the  opinion  of  Polybius 
the  constitution  was  in  this  time  at  its  best  The  nobles  ad- 
mitted the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  as  they  could  well 
afford  to  do  in  view  of  their  thorough  control  of  all  govern- 
mental institutions.  In  the  era  of  the  completed  plutocracy 
(201-134)  they  regularly  resorted  to  the  comitia  in  matters  of 
little  political  importance  or  in  those  in  which  they  felt  certain 
of  the  results.  Under  these  conditions  fewer  laws  were  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  The  policy  of  the  nobles  was  to 
repress  individual  freedom  by  subjecting  both  magistrates  and 
assemblies  to  the  plutocratic  machine.  Even  the  comitial  ju- 
dicia  were  subordinated  to  this  end;  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  period  the  people  in  establishing  permanent  courts  began 
through  legislation  to  surrender  their  judicial  power  to  the 
senatorial  class,  while  the  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  resumed 
the  function  of  dispensing  from  the  laws  and  of  appointing  spe- 
cial courts.  In  these  ways  the  nobility  was  making  great  in- 
roads on  popular  liberty. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  period  (134-30)  the 
tribal  assembly,  liberated  for  a  time  from  servitude  to  the  plu- 
tocracy, became  under  the  presidency  of  reforming  tribunes  the 
ruling  power  at  Rome.  Its  activity  not  only  embraced  the 
whole  field  of  administration  but  was  directed  by  the  Gracchi 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  political  constitution  and  to  the  regen- 
eration of  society.  But  its  variable  composition  precluded  con- 
sistency of  action.  Though  at  times,  as  when  controlled  by  the 
rural  element  of  the  citizen  body,  it  could  be  induced  to  adopt 
liberal,  statesmanlike  measures  such  as  the  agrarian  and  colonial 
laws  of  the  Gracchi,  the  usual  dominance  of  the  ignorant  and 
unprincipled  poor  of  the  metropolis  inclined  it  to  a  short-sighted, 
selfish  course  of  conduct  —  rendering  it  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  either  of  the  demagogue  or  of  the  plutocratic  senate, 
equally  effective  for  resisting  genuine  reforms  and  for  destroy- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  republic.  As  with  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  the  conservative  checks  began  to  weaken  and 
disappear,  the  comitia  became  more  and  more  subject  to  vio- 
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lence  and  coercion.  The  comitial  prosecutions  of  this  period 
partook  of  the  same  revolutionary  character.  From  the  time 
of  Sulla  the  assemblies  were  overshadowed  by  the  military 
power.  Under  his  dictation  they  surrendered  to  the  senatorial 
courts  nearly  all  that  remained  of  their  judicial  function,  and 
they  seriously  crippled  their  legislative  power  in  favor  of  a  reac- 
tion to  the  pre-Hortensian  constitution.  After  a  brief  interval 
of  bondage  to  the  senate  (81-70)  they  recovered  their  legislative 
freedom,  only  to  subserve  for  the  future  the  alliance  now  formed 
between  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  and  the  great  proconsuls. 
From  the  accession  of  Julius  Csesar  to  the  dictatorship  (49) 
their  power  rapidly  declined.  They  yielded  to  him  a  large 
share  of  their  legislative  and  even  of  their  elective  function. 
After  a  brief  period  of  pretended  liberty  following  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  dictator,  they  lapsed  with  the  fall  of  the  republic 
into  utter  insignificance. 

The  comitia  had  filled  a  large  place  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
They  were  the  chief  factor  of  constitutional  progress  and  of 
beneficent  legislation.  Their  development  and  decline  involved 
the  prosperity  and  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  For  the  world  they 
have  a  higher  value.  The  tribal  assembly,  supporting  the  ple- 
beian tribunate,  was  the  storm  centre  of  long,  heroic  struggles 
for  human  rights.  The  fact  that  it  championed  this  cause,  that 
it  met  with  some  success  in  the  conflict,  that  a  Gracchus  deemed 
it  worthy  to  undertake  the  social  regeneration  of  the  world,  has 
given  the  institution  a  universal  and  a  permanent  interest 
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Appeal  {canHnned) 

from  military  imperium,  351  f.;  from 
tribunes  in  capital  cases,  a68;  when 
most  used,  328;  right  offered  as  re- 
ward, 378. 

Appian,  on  new  tribes  (90),  57  f.;  reelec- 
tion of  tribunes,  369;  liability  of  jurors 
for  bribery,  378,  n.  8;  lex  Boria  (?), 
385;  lex  Livia  iudidaria,  398;  lex 
Cornelia  Pompeia  (88),  407;  election 
of  senators,  418- 

Appuleius    Dedanus,    C,    tribune    (98), 

333  ^• 

Appuleius  Satuminus,  L.,  weakens  veto, 
1x7;  interdicts  Metellus,  257,  n.  5; 
murdered,  258  f.,  396;    tribune  (103, 

,      100).  393-^- 

ApxAipc^t  406,  n.  6. 

Archives,  for  senatus  consulta,  278  f.;  for 
statutes,  437  '•»  465. 

Ardea,  disputes  with  Aricia,  294. 

Ardeates,  concilium  of,  zaa. 

Aricia,  disputes  with  Ardea,  294. 

Army,  relation  of  to  folk,  3,  35;  pre-Ser- 
Tian,  xo  f.,  35;  Servian,  58  ff.,  66  ff., 
73-6;  originally  self-supporting,  6x  f.; 
not  identical  with  comitia  centuriata, 
68;  Graeco-Italic,  69-71;  primitive 
Roman,  69,  n.  4;  like  Athenian,  76; 
post-Servian,  76-80;  supernumeraries 
in,  80-a;  eariy  republican,  83  f.;  polit- 
ical importance  of,  aoa. 

Arpinates,  receive  suffrage,  35a. 

Arrogation,  see  Adrogatio. 

As,  sextantarian,  67,  n.  4,  87,  3x3;  declines 
in  value,  86  f. ;  of  ounce  weight  (uncial), 
90,  n.  4,  336;  semiuncial,  9X,  403. 

Assembly,  German,  33,  153,  n.  3,  x68, 
X69,  170,  172;  Homeric  Greek,  33, 
i53i  n.  3,  168,  X69,  X70  f.;  European, 
152,  168-73;  Athenian,  153,  168; 
Alamannic,  153;  Irish,  X53,  n.  3,  X72; 
Slavic,  168,  173  f.;  Lacedaemonian, 
168;  Celtic,  x68,  170;  Etruscan,  X69; 
Italian,  X71;   Frankish,  173. 

Assembly,  Roman,  affected  by  omens,  109: 
plebeian  tribal,  termed  comitia,  X20, 
X26-30;  three  organized  forms  of,  X38; 
origin  of,  152;  limited  by  senate  in 
early  republic,  273,  284;  development 
of  voting  in,  275  f.;  laws  on,  307; 
packing  of,  405;  see  Comitia,  Con- 
cilium, Contio. 

Asylum,  in  theory  of  patrician  state,  36  f . ; 
connection  with  tribunate,  365. 

Ateste,  law  found  at,  454,  n.  3. 

Atilius  Calatinus,  M.,  trial  of,  247. 

Atinius  Labeo,  C,  tribune  (131),  264,  n.  8. 

Atius  Labienus,  T.,  tribune  (63),  435; 
prosecutes,  Rabirius,  358. 


Attus  Navius,  xox,  n.  3,  105,  n.  3. 

Auctoritas,  see  Patnim  auctoritas. 

Auguraculum,  109,  n.  7. 

Augural  districts,  zo8. 

Auguria,  106. 

Augurs,  105-8;  number  and  character, 
105  f.;  functions,  106-8;  have  nuntia- 
tio,  ixi  f.;  attend  comitia,  107,  xxa  ff.; 
election  of,  130,  39 x,  435;  in  contiooes, 
X46,  n.  z ;  increased  to  fifteen,  4x6. 

Auspices,  ioo-z8;  of  Sodales  Titii,  s,  n. 
6;  private,  zoo-3;  nuptial,  zoo,  n.  4; 
pubUc,  zoo,  xoz,  Z03-X8;  impetratiTa, 
X03-ZZ;  assemblies  requiring,  xio  f.; 
oblativa,  zzz-8;  spectio,  zza  ff.;  under 
Aelian  and  Fufian  laws,  zz6  f.,  379  f^ 
358  f.;  misuse  of,  zz7  f.;  essential  to 
magistratus  iustus,  Z87,  n.  7;  borrow- 
ing of,  344,  a4S.  aSo,  3ZS;  violated  by 
consul,  348;  of  first  tribunician  election, 
363,  n.  z ;  support  nobility,  330  f. 

Auspidum,  zoo,  zo3  f.;  deputed,  Z04.  344. 
345,  aSo,  3Z5;  lex  for,  Z79;  see  Au- 
spices. 

AuxUium,  tribunidan,  953,  363,  4Z4. 

Aventine  hill,  3,  n.  6;  outside  the  Serriaa 
tribes,  59 ;  so-called  lex  Idlia  for  assign- 
ment of,  338,  365,  n.  I,  979  f. 

Bacchanalians,  354,  n.  3. 

Ballot,  467;  laws  on,  359,  369,  37Z,  389  f.; 
use  of  in  quaestiones,  430;  in  all  co- 
mitia, 469;  boxes,  389,  467. 

Belot,  on  ratings,  9Z-3. 

Berns,  on  comitia  and  concilium,  Z36. 

Bibulus,  spectio  of,  zz4,  n.  9,  zz6,  n.  x,  439* 

Bill,  see  Rogatio. 

Birds,  auspices  from,  zo8. 

Bird-seer,  105,  n.  z. 

B0VX17',  407. 

Bribery,  in  trials,  378,  443;  of  magistrates, 
429  f.;  electoral,  sec  Ambitus. 

Caectlius  Metellus,  L.,  tribune  (2x3),  31& 

Caedlius  Metellus,  Q.,  censor  (131).  »64, 
n.  8. 

Caedlius  Metellus,  Q.,  consul  (60),  163. 

Caecilius  Metellus,  Q.,  consul  (57),  115. 

Caedlius  Metellus  Numidicus,  Q.,  prose- 
cution of  (zoo),  357,  n.  5. 

Caedes,  see  Murder. 

Caeles  Vibenna,  3. 

Caelestia  (auspida),  impetrativa,  xo8; 
oblativa,  xx3;  de  caelo  servare,  1x4; 
of  Bibulus,  439. 

Caelian  hill,  3. 

Caerite  franchise,  38,  n.  z. 

Cacritcs,  62. 

Caesetius  Flavins,  L.,  tribune  (44),  324. 455- 

Calabra,  curia,  Z54,  468. 
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Calareg  tjj  1 

C»laton!^  154. 

CAlrnd&r,  470-3;  pontifitiil  eontrol  ef*  35*^ 

Coiuroniiitorf  Calumny,  400. 

CumUus^  set  Furius  Camillui. 

CuDpsnian  land,  vcrtigmUa  Qt,  537,  55  t>  "^ 
5»  J*S  fi37J;   under  lex  luliii,  4J9.  44«' 

CampAtikaits,  punished  for  revolt,  354,  340; 
sf  natus  consul  turn  on,  355, 

Campus  Mmrtius^  mcrtingpliiceof  c^nturicSk 
108,  »oj,  469;  of  tribeSt  46$:  pJT*i' 
dent's  platform  in,  109;  elections  in, 
115,  194,  n.  31  inaugurmtJon  Ivl,  i%6; 
execution  in,  35S. 

Candidacy^  in  absentia,  436  f,,  449;  sec 
Ambitus. 

Cannfte,  effect  of  disaster  al,  343. 

Capital  puniihment,  under  kings^  i8t, 
3|9  f*;  voted  by  centuries,  240  ff.,  166  f*; 
^n  early  republic  by  ctrriae  »nd  tribes, 
tAd-^;  abolished  by  lex  Poma,  250  f,; 
avoided  by  exile,  344;  see  Appeal. 

Capitc  cenai,  89,  394* 

Capitoline  bill,  2^  beyond  Servian  tribes. 
59;  atispication  on,  [09,  [54;  comitia 
tributa  on,  465^  curiata  on,  468, 

Capu&,  plan  to  colonize,  ^^j,  383^  n.  9; 
\cx  lunia  on,  410. 

Caipenten^  in  comitia  centuriatA,  >o6. 

Carthage,  colonixatiOQ  of,  t^A^^  jSj. 

Catsius,  Sp.,  13S,  344*  3«o» 

Catiline,  437. 

Cato  the  Elder,  see  Porciux,  M.,  the  Elder. 

Cato  the  V*o«nger,  tit,  ij6. 

Cattle,  standard  of  value,  969,  tt?. 

Caudium,  effect  of  defeat  at,  302  t. 

Cavalry,  ace  Equitcs, 

CdeiTS,  73. 

C*fwi^  90,  n.  5. 

Cenaoriae  Tabulae,  67,  85,  S04. 

Cenaorm,  make  up  tribes,  60;  relation  to 
aermrii,  60,  61,  64  f.;  instituted,  79, 
'34*  '37 ;  auspices  of,  10 j;  auspicate 
lustrm!  comitia^  1 1 1 :  preside  over  contio, 
141;  inspect  arms,  204;  election  of, 
SS9;  eenturiate  sanction,  >3 7  i  laws  on, 
*37*  3©o,  307;  grant  dtixenxhip,  aSj, 
304;  prosecution  of,  318;  rejection 
fortiiddeti,  331;  limited  bf  comitia, 
33  J ;  supervise  morals,  331,  j^'^,  4*8; 
tiibunes  interfere  witbt  351,  n.  5;  assign 
aests  to  icnators,  356  f.;  let  out  taxes  of 
Aaia,  380;  stigma  of.  445*  *S^  O'  t, 

Ctntuit  connection  of  with  tritKs,  50,  54, 
59  i  money  vatuatlon  in«  65:  instituted, 
S3,  68,  n.  7,  76;  Greek,  71;  post  Ser- 
vian, 77;  object  of,  S04;  alter  reform, 
S16;    under  lex  municipalij^  4ST- 

Ceoiuria  procum  (patridum),  67^  a.  3, 
73«  n.  I  i  of  the  tardy*  aol^  is6. 


Centunale  orgaoliatidiii,  Fabtus  on,  5s  1^ 
67  J    Uvy  and   Dionysius  on,   66,   68; 

Servian,  7^-6;  post-Setvian,  76-80, 
tor  ff«;  see  Comitia  centuriata. 

Centuries,  66  0,;  number  of,  in  Hsair*. 
66,  76  f^^  in  the  ctassis,  73,  76;  in  post- 
Servian  phalanx,  76  f^;  in  5fth  rating, 
77;  supernumerary,  flo-8t,  305^,  3^4; 
of  juniors,  83  L^  305;  of  seniors,  205; 
after  reform^  316  0.;  increased,  319  ff.; 
see  Comitia  ccntuiiata. 

Centurions,  in  comitia  centudata,  sii; 
in  jury  service,  4^8, 

Ceres,  connection  of  with  plebeian  orsani* 
ution^  364,  n.  7^  forfeiture  of  estates 
to^  367,  274;  scnatui  coosuita  in  tern* 
pie  of ,  378  f.,  465,  n^  3.  Priestess^  of 
(frantcd  citizenships  353, 

Chalkidae,  an  Attic  gens,  38. 

Chariot,  in  war,  69,  74, 

X«ip«T»»f«,  406,  n.  6. 

Chitken  auspicei,  107,  ii8,  n,  3. 

Cicero,  on  early  Roman  history,  a6;  ae> 
count  of  centuriate  system,  67,  §05,  n.  5, 
315,  n,  a,  331  f.;  critjciics  Antony's 
obnuntiation,  tti,  n.  4;  attitude  toward 
Auspice,  iiS,  n.  a;  luage  relative  |o 
comitia  and  condlium,  116-31;  dis- 
tinction between  whole  and  part,  130, 
466;  on  curiate  law,  184  f  ;  on  capital 
trials,  367,  a68,  n.  6;  curule  aedlle,  317; 
on  frumentations,  40i>  n-  S^  supports 
Manilian  rogation,  434;  consul  (63), 
435~7;  commends  lea  Iiilta  repetiux- 
darum,  443. 

Cinna^  see  Cornelius  Cinmi. 

Circus,  Fl  a  mini  us,  465. 

Cistae  (ballot  boxes),  389^  467. 

Citizenship,  early  idea  of,  t:  liberality  of 
Rome  in  granting,  38,  43  (. ;  of  other 
■talo,  44,  n,  t;  granted  by  king,  34, 
18 1,  394;  hf  censors,  sSa,  304  i  by 
tribes,  304  f.,  353;  by  founder  of  colony, 
3S3*  3VS;  <»  priestessra  of  Ceres^  353; 
to  Latins  and  Italians,  401  f.;  less 
freely,  353  f  ;  as  ruward,  393.  "-  »; 
value  enhanced,  354;  usurpations  of, 
JS4»  3Q7t  Optimo  jure,  355;  sine  suf- 
fra^,  63,  63,  64.  304,  n-  4*  3^1*  35** 

City,  relation  of  to  country,  $5  f. 

City^4late^  origin  of,  6. 

Cives  sine  sufiragto,  44,  6s,  63,  €4,  j$a^ 

ClmsMS,  66  ff.;  i«lative  stze  of,  83;  the  five 
and  thdf  ratings,  B4-9  i ;  Smith  on 
origin,  85,  n.  3;  soldiers  recniitcd  fiom, 
86,  394;  number  of  centuries  in,  aftet 
reform,  #16  (,;  parts  of  tribes,  119  f', 
social,  16  fl.;  Atheotait,  71;  In  thjeatre, 

Ckttid,  |i,  iw  1,  74  Ht  9^  as6^  n,  t. 
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Classicum,  469. 

Classis,  original  meaning  of,  ja,  n.  i ;  and 
infra  dassem,  73;  like  zeugitae,  76; 
array  in  battle,  79;  changed  meaning, 
84  f.;  rating  of,  87;  fifth,  88  f.;  first, 
89  f.;  procincta,  203;  number  of  cen- 
turies in  fifth,  ao8;  see  Classes. 

Claudia,  trial  of,  for  perduellio  (246),  326. 

Claudia  (tribus),  56. 

Claudius,  augur,  fined,  338. 

Claudius,  historian,  on  Claudlne  treaty,  30a. 

Claudius,  App.,  decemvir,  trial  of,  346. 

Claudius,  App.,  consul  (179),  193,  n.  3. 

Claudius,  C,  censor  (169),  trial  of,  353. 

Claudius,  M.,  trial  of,  346. 

Claudius  Caecus,  App.,  307;  prosecution 
of,  347;  alters  tribes,  64;  appraise- 
ments, 65,   86;    influences  censorship, 

Claudius  Marcellus,  C,  consul  (50),  at- 
titude of  toward  auspices,  xx8,  n.  3. 

Claudius  Marcellus,  M.,  consul  (315),  and 
curiate  law,  197;  lex  for  abrogating 
imperium  of,  343. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  App.,  consul  (54),  194, 
n.  3;  author  of  work  on  augury,  xx8, 
n.  3;  view  of  ciuiate  law,  193. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  P.,  consul  (349),  trial  of, 
348.  317. 

Clients,  ancient  view  as  to  origin  of,  33; 
rights,  33  f.;  Niebuhr  on,  37;  Meyer 
on,  55;  in  Claudian  tribe,  56;  in  popu- 
lus,  tribes,  and  curiae,  34,  363,  n.  3, 
371;  vote  in  comitia  curiata,  35,  32, 
371;  in  assemblies,  120,  376;  Momm- 
scn  on,  34;  in  war,  33,  78,  n.  6. 

Clodius  Pulcher,  P.,  tribune  (58),  127,  444- 
6;  transitio  ad  plebem,  162  f.,  443; 
prosecutes  Milo,  195. 

Clustumina  (tribus),  56. 

Coinage,  earliest  copper,  86  f.;  Flaminian 
law  on,  336;  Clodian,  392;  Papirian, 
403. 

Coins,  plated,  336,  398,  n.  6. 

Collegia,  laws  on,  Clodia,  445;  Licinia, 
447  f-;  Caesar's  edict,  457,  n.  6. 

Collegium  (College),  of  accensi  velati,  80, 
207;  of  fabri,  206,  226;  of  tubicincs 
and  cornicines,  206  f.;  tribunician,  269; 
of  sacerdotes,  391  f.;  connection  of 
latter  with  tribes,  7 ;  political  character, 
106,  n.  6,  10,  113;  enlarged  by  Sulla, 
416;  supernumeraries  in,  454,  n.  6; 
see  Augurs,  Epulones,  etc. 

CoUina  (tribus),  50. 

Colonia  Genetiva  lulia,  453,  n.  4. 

Colonies,  founded  by  senate,  284;  trium- 
viri for  conducting,  307,  311,  350;  laws 
for  founding,  350;  founder's  right  to 
enroll   aliens,    353;     Sempronian,    372, 


383  f.;   regulations  of  in  Thorian  law, 
386;  epoch  in  history  of,  394;  founded 
by  Caesar,  453. 
Comitia,  relation  of  to  augural  districts,  ro8; 
efifect  of  celestial  omens  on.   109;    at- 
tended by  augurs,  xza  ff.;  meet  at  sun- 
rise, X15;  distinguished  from  concilium, 
z  X9-38 ;  defined  by  Laelius,  1x9;  Livy's 
usage  relative  to,    119-35;    sacerdotal 
usage,  135  f.;   Sallust's,  136;   Cicero's, 
136-30;  literary  and  juristic,  131;  true 
distinctions,     13 1-8;      uses     clarified, 
133-4;  developed,   X35-7;    meaning  of, 
X35;  relation  to  concilium  and  contio, 
138;  not  summoned  by  promagistrate^ 
14  X ;  formed  from  contio,  150;  connotes 
organization,    154;    iusta,    187,   n.   7; 
in  camp,  194;  right  to  establish  special 
courts,  354,  390;  judicial  procedure  in, 
359  f.;    limited  by  senate  and  magis- 
trates, 373,  384,  344  f-;  development  of 
voting  in,  375  f.;    gain  power,  315  f.; 
permit  triumphs,  334 ;  regulate  festivals, 
340  f.;  influence  of  Flaminius  on,  343; 
part  of  in  government,  344;    lack  ini- 
tiative, 345  f.;    most  active  under  C 
Gracchus,  384;    worn  out,  405;   under 
senatorial  control,  406-8;  jrield  judicial 
function    to    courts,    430    f.;     dedine^ 
450-61;  limited  by  Sulla  and  Caesar, 
4x3  f.,  430  f.,  453,  454  f..  457.  477;  P^si- 
dency  of,  465,  468,  469 ;  length  of  ses- 
sions, 470;   composition  of,  473;  sum- 
mary of  history,  473-7. 
Comitia  calata,   152-67;    auspicated,  104; 
wills  made  in,   139,  n.  5,   157-9;   al^o 
termed  contio,  140,  n.  i;   definition  of, 
'53  ^-'f  place  of  meeting,  154;  religious 
objects,   154-6;    centuriata,    154,  n.  4t 
156;    voting  in,    156  f.;    adrogatio  in, 
160  f.;   testamentary  adoptions  in,  161; 
transitio  ad  plebem  in,  162  f.;  grant  of 
patriciate  in,  164-6. 
Comitia    centuriata,    prindfJe   of,    12  f.; 
convoked  by  horn  blower,  31;   advance 
beyond  curiata,   33,   473;    ascribed  to 
Servius,  66  ff.,  201 ;    described  in  Ccn- 
soriae  Tabulae,  67;   non-existent  under 
kings,  68,  201;    devdoped  from  army, 
68  f.,  202  £F.;   distinguished  from  army, 
83,    203,    205   fif.;     relation   to  augural 
districts,    108;    place  of   meeting,  loS, 
143,   203,   469;    auspicated,    104,   no; 
attended   by  augurs,  114;    enact  i»iri- 
legia,i27f.;  recall  Cicero,  128;  lustral, 
141,   204  f. ;    no  ddiberation  in,  143; 
voting  in,  157,  311,  469  f.;  dedare  war, 
177,  230-2,  283,  295;    curiate  sanction, 
184,  229;  pass  lex  de  censoria  potestate, 
i85f  337;    confer  imperium,  188;  elect 
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Comitia  centuriata  (conimuei) 

praetor  in  Spain,  19a;  organization  of, 
aoi-48;  early  republican,  aoi-ii; 
presidency  of,  903,  336,  469;  supernu- 
meraries in,  205-9  f  K^  sufFragia  in,  209 ; 
new  equestrian  centuries  in,  209  f.; 
table  of  centuries,  a  10;  reform  of, 
flii-aS;  essentials  of,  aia;  date,  aia  f.; 
gradual,  a  14  f.;  five  classes  after,  ax6; 
tribes,  ax6  f.;  Niebuhr  on,  3x7-9; 
Buschke,  a  19;  Pantagathus,  aao; 
Mommsen,  aax-4;  Lange,  aa4  f.; 
Rlebs,  aa5;  voting  after,  aas,  aay, 
469  f.;  supernumeraries,  aa6;  func- 
tions, aa9-6i;  elective,  aa9  f.;  legis- 
lative, 330-9 ;  Twelve  Tables  on,  233  f . ; 
freed  from  patrum  auctoritas,  335 ;  yield 
to  tribes,  339;  judicial,  a39-6x;  appeal 
to,  a39-4a,  a68;  tribunician  cases  be- 
fore, 345-53;  limited  by  special  courts, 
953-7;  try  Rabirius,  358  f.;  procedure, 
959  f.;  pass  lex  de  Aventino,  373;  in- 
stitute Decemvirate,  373;  divide  juris- 
diction with  tribes,  s86  f . ;  lose  rq^ula- 
tion  of  magistracy,  305. 

Comitia  curiata,  xo,  168-300;  not  identical 
with  army,  ix;  voting  in  by  genera 
hominum,  X3;  include  clients  and  ple- 
beians, 34  f.,  33 ;  convoked  by  lictor,  31 ; 
lack  initiative,  33,  X73;  auspicated,  xxo, 
1x3;  pass  lex  de  imperio,  x  x  3 ;  attended 
by  augurs,  X13;  origin,  X53  f.,  168-73, 
473;.  limited  rights  of,  173  ff.;  subject 
to  patnmi  auctoritas,  X74  f.;  on  war 
and  peace,  X74-7;  legislation  in,  177- 
83;  jurisdiction  of,  183,  339;  elections, 
183  ff.,  X96,  473;  lex  de  imperio,  184- 
96;  become  formality,  196-8;  early 
republican,  333;  presidency  of,  363; 
composition  of,  363,  37  x;  place  of 
meeting,  468. 

Comitia  saccrdotum,    xso,    139,   341,   391, 

458. 
Comitia  tributa,  principle  of,  is  f.;  alleged 
trial  of  Coriolanus,  56,  n.  4;  auspica- 
tion  of,  X04,  xxo;  attended  by  augurs, 
1x4;  Li v/s  use  of  term,  X  30;  Sallust's, 
136;  Cicero's,  136-9;  incompetent  to 
pass  privilegia,  xa8;  of  whole  people, 
X39  f.;  curiate  sanction,  184;  confer 
imperium,  188;  under  pretorian  presi- 
dency, 193;  ratify  Cornelian  laws,  336; 
gain  at  expense  of  centuries,  339 ;  legal- 
ize voluntary  exile,  349,  356,  357,  n.  5, 
367,  446;  procedure  in,  359  f.,  465-8, 
origin  of,  363,  370-3,  473  f.;  pre- 
decemvind  jurisdiction,  367-9,  373; 
patridans  in,  a7x,  375-7;  elective,  979; 
no  legislation  before  Decemvirate, 
979-4;     conditioned   legislative    power 


granted  to,  974-9;  advantages  over 
centuriata,  980;  from  449  to  987  B.C., 
983-3x6;  jurisdiction  after  Hortensius, 
3x7-99;  tribunician,  317-95;  aedilidan 
395-7;  pontifical,  397  f.;  era  of  repose 
in  legislation,  330-3;  Flaminian,  333- 
46;  Plutocratic,  346-69;  from  Gracchi 
to  Sulla,  363-41  x;  subjected  to  senate 
by  Sulla,  4x3  f.;  from  Sulla  to  Octavia- 
nus,  4X9-6x;  preferred  by  Caesar,  459; 
decline  of,  450  ff . 

Comitial  days,  470-9;  vitiated  by  spectio, 
X15;  by  prodamation  of  holida3rs,  xx6; 
senatorial  sessions  forbidden  on,  494; 
lex  Gabinia  on,  499 ;  lex  Clodia  on,  445. 

Comitiatus  maximus,  941,  968. 

Comitium,  meeting-place  of  curiae,  xo, 
468;  of  tribes,  465;  auspication  in,  109. 

Commentarii  Servi  Tullii,  67. 

Commission,  special,  see  Quaestio  extra- 
ordinaria. 

Commissioners,  see  Duumviri,  Triumviri, 
etc. 

Compitum  Fabridum,  9. 

Condlium,  distinguished  from  comitia, 
X 19-38;  definedby  Laelius,  1x9;  Livy's 
use  of  term,  119-95;  Mommsen  on, 
X9X-4;  Caesar's  usage,  X 95  f.;  Sallust's, 
196;  Cicero's,  130  f.;  literary  and  juris- 
tic, X3x;  true  distinction,  X3X-8;  uses 
dassified,  X39-4;  devdoped,  X35-7; 
relation  to  comitia  and  contio,  X38; 
of  nobles,  194,  X95;  populi,  x90-6; 
plebis  at  Capua,  195. 

Concordia  ordinum,  498. 

Consobrim*,  intermarriage  of,  340. 

Conspiracy,  spedal  cotirt  for  trial  of,  954, 
3x0;  judidal,  378;  lex  Furia  on,  396, 
n.  9. 

Constitution,  equilibrium  of  Roman,  343-^ 
361  f. 

Consuls,  auspices  of,  X03;  obnuntiate,  xx4; 
watch  sky,  x  1 5 ;  proclaim  holida3rs,  1 16; 
call  to  condlium,  X9x;  to  contio,  149; 
dection  of,  189,  999;  intermediate 
between  senate  and  comitia  centuriata, 
935;  laws  on,  937,  996,  999,  307;  given 
absolute    authority,    973;     depend    on 

people.  345;  minimal  age  of,  415;  prwi- 
dency  of  assemblies,  465,  468,  469. 

Consulta,  see  Senatus  consulta. 

Contio,  X39-5X;  interrupted  by  storm,  X09; 
auspicated,  xxo  f.,  X99,  144;  sacerdotal 
use  of  word,  195  f.,  X39  f.;  relation  to 
comitia  and  condlium,  X38;  derivation 
of,  X39;  composition,  X40;  presidency, 
X40  f.;  tribunidan,  149,  X44;  witness- 
ing, 149;  preliminary  to  comitia,  X43; 
opening  of,  144  f.;  speaking  in,  145  f.; 
women  in,  146  f.;   change  to  comitia. 
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Contio  (corUiniied) 

150,  465,  469 ;  eaziiest  form  of  assembly, 
15a,  156,  473;  part  of  in  elections,  183; 
military,  30a,  230;  judicial,  359  f.,  330; 
plebeian,  363,  369,  373,  435  f.,  430;  for 
opposing  Manilian  law,  434;   oath  in, 

441. 
Conubium,  connected  with  auspices,  xox; 

between   near  kin,   339   f.;    freedmen 

lack,  354. 
Conventio,  139,  140,  n.  i ;  see  Contio. 
Conway,  on  social  classes,  38,  n.  3. 
Coaptation,  of  patridans,  164,  n.  i,  x66; 

of  sacerdotes,  4x6. 
Cornelian  constitution,  433-8. 
Cornelius,  C,  tribime  (67),  439  f. 
Cornelius    Cinna,    L.,    consul    (87),    409; 

assigns  new  citizens  to  tribes,  58,  409; 

measures  of  vetoed  by  tribunes,  357 ,  n.  5. 
Cornelius   Ddabella,    L.,    naval   duumvir 

(x8o),  fined  by  pontiff,  338. 
Cornelius  Merula,  L.,  prosecution  of  (87), 

aS7.  n.  5. 
Cornelius  Sdpio  Aemilianus,  P.,  punishes 

soldiers,  35 x  f.;    dispensed  from  laws, 

360;     modifies    Sempronian    agrarian 

law,  367. 
Cornelius   Sdpio   Africanus,    P.,    trial    of 

(X85),  3x9  f. ;  favors  senators  at  theatre, 

356  f. 
Cornelius   Scipio   Asiagenus,   L.,   trial  of 

(i85).a55»3i9f. 
Comdius  Sulla  Fdiz,  L.,  treatment  of  new 
dtizens,  58;  use  of  assemblies,  336; 
increases  quaestiones,  257  f.,  324;  re- 
actionary, 403,  414;  consular  legisla- 
tion of  (88),  405-8;  dictatorial  (82-81), 
4x3-33;    limits   comitia,  413  f.,  420  f-i 

477- 
Cornicines,  81,  n.  3-4,  206;  see  Musidans. 
Corpus,  Augustale,  lulianum,  etc.,  320. 
Cotta,  L.,  opinion  of  on  Cicero's  interdict, 

ia8. 
Crier,  see  Praeco. 
Crimes,  treatment  of,  by  Sulla,  358,  419- 

21;   early  legislation  on,  357;   standing 

courts  on,  358;  Julian  laws  on,  455. 
Crudfixion,  punishment  for  perduellio,  258. 
Curatores,  of  tribes,  220,  n.  4;  viarum,  424, 

n.  6. 
Curia  Calabra,  154,  468. 
Curiae,   8-11;    social  composition  of,  34, 

32,  271;    new  citizens  admitted  to,  44; 

relation  of  to  land,   48;    see  Comitia 

calata,  curiata. 
Curiales,  9. 

Curio,  9;  maximus,  10,  lao,  341,  391. 
Cursus  honorum,  347,  415. 
Custodes  tabellarum,  389,  466,  n.  4,  467. 
Cyrene,  tribes  of,  7,  n.  i. 


Damnum,  lex  Aquilia  on,  333  f. 

Debts,  legislation  on,  396,  398,  310,  3x3, 

3x3,  351  f.,  408,  409  f.,  437»  n-  7.  45a- 
De  cado  servare,  1x4  ff. 
Decemviri   agris  adsignandis,    under  Ser- 

vilian   rogation,    x86,    187,    359,    435; 

under  Livian  law,  398,  400. 
Decemviri  legibus  scribundis,  presidency  of 

contio,  X4x;    dection  of,  339;    without 

appeal,  340;  ixistituted,  373. 
Decemviri  sacris  fadundis,  396,  308;  dec- 
tion of,  39  x;  increased  to  quindecemviri, 

4x6. 
Dedanus,  see  Appuleius  Dedanus. 
Dedus,  censor  (304),  64. 
Dedus,  tribune  (130),  356. 
Decuriae    (decades),    of    soldiers,    xx    f.; 

(decmies)  of  jurors,  437,  458. 
Decurions,  X3. 

Decurionate,  munidpal,  457- 
Demagogism,  encouraged  by  frumentations, 

373- 

Democracy,  indpient,  308;  rise  of  pre- 
vented, 346. 

A^Aiot,  17,  407  f. 

AflfUlTlKOl,   IJ. 

Denarius,  value  of,  87,  n.  4,  336. 

Detestatio  sacrorum,  X56,  r6x,  163,  n.  7, 
X63. 

Di  penates,  prosecution  for  negjerting, 
333;  oath  by,  380. 

Dice,  prohibited,  337. 

Dictator,  auspices  of,  103,  X13;  passes  lex 
curiata,  iia,  X89,  X9X;  presidency  erf 
contio,  140;  of  comitia,  465,  468,  469: 
temporary  monarch,  X82;  o|^ ma  lege, 
187;  instituted,  233;  preferred  tribes 
for  legislation,  236,  416,  n.  i,  as^'* 
abolition  of  office,  237,  459;  subjection 
to  appeal,  341  f.;  presides  over  special 
court,  254;  appointed  at  command  of 
senate,  373,  284;  rd  publicae  consti- 
tuendae,  413. 

Dies,  comitiales,  470-3;  nefasti,  470  ^-i 
endotordsi,  interdsi,  470,  n.  9;  fasti,  471. 

Diodorus,  on  plebeian  tribunate,  272,  n.  3; 
admission  of  plebs  to  consulship,  293; 
Sempronian  law  on  military  service, 
382. 

Dionysius,  on  early  Roman  history,  25,  n.  3. 
26  f.;  Servian  tribes,  50,  53;  centuriate 
system,  66,  n.  i,  67,  301,  n.  3;  first  tribal 
meeting,  262,  n.  2 ;  patridans  in  tribal 
assembly,  275. 

Diribitio,  467. 

Diribi tores,  467,  n.  10. 

Dispensations  from  law,  307  f.,  343,  360, 
366, 368  f .,  449 ;  senate  versus  people  on, 
430  f.;  from  lex  curiata,  x86, 190,  195. 
X99. 
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Di^inmtioa,  forms  of^  lo^  f,;  site  Aiupkes^ 

Dtruorci^  431. 

Ddmittui  Ahenobarbus,  Ca*,  tntntne  (loj  ), 

Dracot  law  oi  on  phmtry,  aS. 

Duovjri,  se€  Duumviri. 

Duumviri  navales,  instituted  (311),  S^  f- 

Duumvin  perducUiqni  iudicand&e,  J4 j  f. ; 

give  ma.y  to  Iribunc^  i^A*    far  trUl  of 

Rabmus,  ^58. 
DuuiEiviri  sBcris  fadtindU,  196. 
DyATchyp  cstabliibed  by  GftUmAn  Uw  (1^7), 

433* 

Edkti,  pretoriui,  431  f^;  ^'  C«cttftr,  457, 
n.  6. 

Effatua  agrr^  loS. 

Egcria,  177. 

EJetttoni  atinulment  of  on  rdigious  ground, 
107;  prevented  by  oblattva,  iii,  113; 
of  Itinif,  i8*-4;  and  curtate  biw,  1*4- 
^00;  by  centuries,  239  f.,  331;  of  ple^ 
bdan  offtdah,  163  t;  by  tribes,  aji  f., 
*3s  f*  331;  ballol  in,  359;  theory  of 
popular  conlfotp  360;  tee  Ambitus, 
M^i&tratcs. 

Eltdu4^  rod,  n.  6. 

Emancipation,  in  German  ■saeiiibly,  t53  > 
in  transit Jo  ad  plcbem,  163* 

Ennius^  granted  ddsenshlp,  353. 

EpidiuA  MArullua^  C,  tribune  (44),  3*4,  4$$- 

Epilcpiy  (morbus  comlctali^),  tit. 

Epiuloiies,  instituted,  347;  eitclion  of,  391 ; 
iacrcftfted  to  seven,  41^,  n.  j. 

Eqtijtes,  rejation  of  to  tribes,  j;  originally 
idf'BUppottiog,  63;  in  crenturiatc  tys- 
tem,  66,  toq  fr,  before  Strviui*  J  3  f, ; 
In  Servian  arrny,  73  T;  in  214  A.c, 
9^;  census  of»  94»  46  1;  post -Servian, 
93-7;  fundi  for,  93  ti  opened  to  pJe* 
beian^  94;  cqyo  privAto,  94  I.;  equo 
publico^  95  f.,  209;  in  eomjtiacenturiiita, 
»09  f  ;  p^fogntive,  jit;  after  reform, 
jtii,  115,  ijo,  At4,  aa6  f. ;  given  teats 
at  theatre,  357,  4»fl;  liable  to  law  ag;ajn9t 
bribery »  37^ »  mnde  superior  to  senators, 
3S1;  de-wft  C.  Gmcthua,  3*4;  associ- 
«te  with  icnators  in  cQUita,  401,  4^7  f ., 
4SS* 

Eaquilinji  (tribus),  50,  9 to. 

Eupyridae,  Attic  gens,  m&. 

Exercitus  urban  us,  toj. 

Exile:,  voluntary,  legiliacd  by  comitia  tri* 

butt,  M9,  ^S*^!  *S7*  n   5*  **7»  44*. 
EztOftiocL,  tee  Repctundae. 

Fabius.  Q..  trial  of  (389),  146,  sSS. 

Fabtua  Buteo,  cenKW  (341),  313. 
Fabius  Gunfes,  Q-,  consul  (t9»),  resolution 
on  imperium  ol,  189,  306* 


Fabius  Majdmus,   Q.»  convul  (iisX   and 

ciiriate  taw,  197.  ^ 
Fabtui  MaxiQiya  Serviliaaiit,  Q,,  trial  of, 

for  murder,  357,  n.  5. 
Fabtus  PIctof,  tource»  of  for  early  Rome^ 

36;    on  Servian  tribes,  5 J,  53-4;    eeii' 

turiate  system,  67,  S5. 
Fftbius  Pittor,  Q.,  praetor  (189),  trial  of, 

3^7  f- 
Fabtiu  RulUanuft,  Q.,  alters  tribes,  64, 
Fabri  (mechanica,  aapper$,  workmen),  66, 

67,  n.  3,  6a,  St;    assigned  to  daasr^, 

«05  t]   after  reform,  3t6. 
Family  law,  change*  in,  339  1*,  353. 
Faatj,  read  in  comitia  calata,  154  f. ;   dfca, 

471  t;   Ctodian  la*  on,  445. 
Fa ucia  (curia),  11,  n^  7,  ill-omened,  ut, 
Keren  larii.  So,  n.  5, 
Feativok,  regulated  by  law,  340  f. 
FetJaUs,  J  76,  365. 
Finance,  legislation  on^  397  f,,  310  f,  3JS- 

7i  3S1  f »  39*.  403»  4^a,  43»' 
Fines,  appealed  to  tribes,  359,  369^  tS^  f<, 

393,  317  ff.,  344* 
Flamen^  curial,  10;   Dialis,  303,  n.  7. 
Flaminian,  era,  333^46;  Circus,  465;  Ifcad^ 

ow,  465, 
Flaminiua,  C.,.  and  curiate  law,  191 ;  moogj 

Ury  law  of,   191  f.,  336;    censor,  tij; 

^"*  <^-   333~4<^;    agrarian   law,   334  f,; 

supports  CLaudian  law^  335;  infliKOcea 

legislaiion,  337  f.«  343:  assigns  Libertini 

10  city  tribes,  355;    energii«s  oomitia, 

343i  475* 
Ftaviti^^  M,,  trial  of,  391. 
F4»rdlcidia,  9. 
Foreign    affair^    administered    by   tenatet 

a  73;   then  fell  partly  to  comitia  tributa, 

303;   laws  on,  349  f* 
Forgery,  4^0. 
Foriensb  (curia),  tt. 
Formiani,   Fundani,  etc.,  recdvc  fuflrMgt» 

35^^ 

Formulae,  legal,  464. 

FornacaJia,  9,  11,  n.  S. 

Forum,  assembly  In,  367,  3a 7^  43",  4J9, 
n.  13,465. 

Fowler,  W.  W.,  on  kji  Scaniinfa,  357,  pt.tj; 
reilection  of  tribune,  |69„  n,  4;  Srai* 
protiian  lex  ludidari^a,  374,  n.  7. 

Freed  men,  sec  Libertini^ 

FfeRelUe,  revolt  of,  155. 

Fr&hlicli^  on  Sulpicius,  405,  n.  i:  Com«- 
^an-Pbinpclan  law,  406,  n.  6;  fex 
Cornelia  dr  tribunida  potrstate,  414. 

Frumcntations,  371  f.,  395,  joS,  4^1; 
abolished  by  Sulla,  4ft;  rcator<?4  bf 
Lepldus^  4t3,  n^  A;  further  legiilatioa 
on,  414,  n,  5,  444  1 1  curtailed  by  Caoar^ 
453 ;  under  lea  munidpali3,  456, 
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FulTiui,  Cn^  praetor  (m),  trial  of,  ^44  f^ 
Fundus  populus  fictuf,  4ort  n*  & 
Furiui,  L^  pMt  ooiisul,  trial  of,  t68. 
Furiua,  P.,  tribune  (98),  157,  n.  5, 393. 
Furius  Cainillua,  M.,  and  equestrian  fund, 

94;  dictator,  sos;  trial  o^  244  f*i  ^^^t 

990* 
Furtum  (theft),  339,  n.  5;  prosecution  for« 

39z;    under  lex  Ho^iUa,   337,   n.   5; 

Flautia,  4>4;  see  Peculatus. 

Gabinius,  A^  tribune  (67),  499  f^  43^  f ■ 

Gabinius,  Q^  tribune  (139),  359. 

Gabinus  ager,  zo8. 

Cades,  reodTes  dtisensliip^  454* 

Gakria  inniorum,  917. 

Gcnerm,  identified  with  gentes,  zs. 

Gens,  meaning  family,  lineage,  30  f.,  103. 

Geotes,  ZZ-Z3;  unconnected  with  cunate 
^}rstem,  Z3;  sodal  oompositioii  of, 
s8-3z;  d^ed  bj  Scaefola,  98,  u,  71 
maloits  et  minores^  35  f.;  origin  of 
patridan,  37,  n.  4;  rdtati¥dy  latt,  48, 
B.  9;  common  land  of,  49;  relation  to 
rural  tribes,  35,  50^  55,  n.  z;  in  war, 
78,  n.  6. 

Gentiles,  Gentilitas,  98,  n.  7,  99,  30. 

Gifts,  leges  Publida  and  Qnda  on,  33S  f. 

Gotemori,  provincial,  of  the  Spains,  346  f . ; 
under  Pordan  laws,  349;  Semprom^n, 
374,  38Z  f.;  Adlian,  376  f.;  JvMtm, 
44a>  456. 

Gracchi,  see  Sempronius. 

Grain,  see  Frumentadons. 

Greenidge,  on  social  dasses,  38,  n.  s. 

Guilds,  see  Collegia. 

Hackel,  on  lex  lulia  munidpalis,  457,  n.  <;. 
Heredium,  49. 

Herennius,  tribune  (60),  162,  438. 
Hernicans,  receive  d vitas  sine  suffragio,  305. 
Herzog,  on  curiate  law,  183,  n.  5;    Sul- 

pidus,  405,  n.  a. 
'Ercupela,  8,  n.  6. 
Holidays,  non-comitial,  zi6. 
Horatius,  trial  of  for  perduellio,  121. 
Homblowers,  in  centuriate  system,  66. 
Horsemen,  sec  Equites. 
Hortensius,  Q.,  dictator  (287),  3x3. 
Hosticus  ager,  xo8. 
Hostilius  Tubulus,  L.,  trial  of  (141),  355, 

n.  X. 
Huschke,  on  Servian  tribes,   51;    ratings^ 

86;  reformed  comitia  centuriata,  219^ 

Ihne,  on  trial  of  Opimius,  256  f.;  popular 
interference  with  censors,  351,  n.  5; 
policy  of  Marius,  389;  Sulpidus,  405, 
n.  2. 

Imperium,  true  (iustum),  102  f,  187,  lu  7; 


confirmed  by  curiate  law,  tSS;  gnmtd 

by  comitia,  18S,  n.  1:  by  senate^  t<;ft, 
284;  transition  of  without  curiate  law, 
196  f.;  pfiomngisreriaJ,  joS'^  abftng»i«J, 
324,  n.  I,  34J.  j6o,  367,  190,  404,  409; 
llmUed  by  Pordan  laws,  349;  ri^grulatcsd 
by  Sulla,  417. 

Impetrativa,  impctrita  (auspsida),  too, 
103-11;   relation  of  to  oblativa,  tea, 

Inaugurare  sacfftlote*.  106. 

Ina^s^u^t^^^ns,  in  comitia  calaCSt  15s  L 

Incertus  agcr,  xoS. 

Incest,  prosecution  for,  326. 

Index  Icgis,  463. 

Ingenuus,  ao  t,  36;  son  of  labertunus  be- 
comci,  355. 

Inalaumticius  dies^  creation  of  by  lav, 
30a  t 

Intercessian^  see  V^cla, 

Interdict,  decreed  by  tribes^  »49,  ss*^  9S7* 
n.  s,  367,  44^. 

Interfegnum,  183* 

Interrex,  appointment  of,  1^3;  auspices, 
t^y,  presidency  of  contio,  140;  rifbt 
of  public  speech,  145,  n.  4;  nominates 
kln^,  183;  lacks  curiate  sanction,  191; 
presides  over  curiae  ajid  centuries,  1^6, 
4t2,  46S,  469. 

Italian^  benefit  hy  Sempronlan  agrtLrian 
law,  364;  revolt  of,  397,  401;  tetrive 
dtizeiiship*  40  j  f.;  dlssatisfiMi,  403; 
equalised  with  Romans,  401/, 

lubcre,  in  Icgiilaiioo,  I7g. 

ludiccs  (jurora),  origin  ally  from  senatr, 
345»  3SS,  374  i  from  Itnighu  under 
lege5  Sempronia  and  Acilia,  374  f . ; 
quaii6aitiona  of  under  lex  Cornelia, 
41Q;  Aurdia,  427;  Licinia  and  Pom- 
ptia,  448;  j\ntotiia,  458;  punished  for 
bribery,  44^1. 

I  us  ogendi  cum  populo,  465. 

Ills  gentium,  viotation  of,  246. 

Iu3  pontificum,  18 1. 

lujt  scntcntine  diccndae,  391- 

lujHus  populi,  J  80,  n.  7, 

lustitium,  401;   dcfmed,  404,  n.  6. 

lu&tum  auspicium,  imperium,  loi  L 

Janiculum,  garrison  and  fiag  on,  toj^  n* 
2,  ^58,  469;  secession  to,  313* 

Judicial  process,  in  contio,  14a,  143;  in 
comitia,  759  f.;  choice  &a  tty  a^emhiy, 
287 ;    ballot  in,  359. 

Jugurtlia,  300, 

Julius  Caesar,  C.,  usa^  as  to  comitia  aod 
condlium,  135;  creates  patridans^  164* 
4$&\  uses  centuriate  and  tribal  assem- 
blies, 336;  threatened  with  proMcutioji, 
324;  supports  Lidnius  Macer,  4jG; 
ManjijoQ   rogation,   434  ^    ooasul    (59}^ 
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Julius  Cm^MT  (amtmu€:dj 

4j^44;    arreted   hy  Pompdan   laws, 

4491     ciictator    <4Q-44>,    45»-7;     addi 

10  diij&  to  jrar,  47 1 . 
JuHus  Cii«sarr  C^,  coasul  (64),  u»ge  as  to 

contici.  135  f. 
Julttn  Caesar  OctaviAniu,   crcalei  patri- 

ciana,  164^  460;   triumvir,  459  f. 
JlWtor^t  in  cefituriitlr  system*  66,  &K^  81  §*: 

namber  of,  S4,  ^05;  after  reforni,  »j6. 
Junius  L^,  coasul  (149),  trial  of,  348. 
Junius  SibntiSf  M^,  ptosecvjtJon  of  (tojX 

jtmo,  Curis,  B,  n.  5,  g;  Monrta„  a,  n.  6. 
JujioDia,  coloni^aUon  of^  jSj,  3B5. 
Jupater,  auspices  of,  loo,   103;    victim  to, 

2A4,  374;  fenjt  of,  347;  oath  by,  380. 
Jttnicti^^tioR,  of  king,  iflj;   comltia  ccntu- 

riata,  139-6 1*  515;  tiibuta,  364-9*  ^^* 

JTurors,  scr  ludicea, 

Juvcntus  Tbalxia,  M.*  tribaJ  lex  de  belio 
indiccoilo  of,  a^i. 

Kalumntator^  400. 
Kaput  Ic^gis,  463,  n.  6. 

King,  auspices  of^  103;  presidency  of  coo- 
tio^  140;  of  coRiitiacaJata,  1^4;  curiata, 
17 J  ff.;  right  to  address  propfc,  145, 
173;  as  legislator,  177  f.;  irrcsponaiblef 
l9»;  powers  of,  181 1  jurisdiction.  1S9; 
dectloo,  tSj-4,  1^  1;  dedarcs  war« 
175  f.,  i»r,  130. 

KJebo^  oa  reformed  comitia  centtiriata, 
tt3,  «s, 

KnighlS)  sec  Equilca, 

KorneRianiv  on  lex  Scan  tin  la*  357,  n.  tj« 

Laeltus  Felix,  de&ncs  comitia  and  concilium, 
119;  not  in  accord  vith  Livy,  11^25; 
view  of  rejected,  131;  error  explained, 

I^cliiia  Sapiens,  C.,  proaecutioa  of,  jis; 
agrarian  rogation  of,  360  f . 

Laetoriiiat  Mergua,  L,  or  M,,  trial  of,  147. 

IjiLdd,  see  Ager* 

LaAfte^  OA  obnuntiatio,  117;  early  legisla* 
lion,  I  Si,  d.  9^  transitio  itnperii,  183* 
n.  5,  197,  A-  4^  comitia  centuria^  aoi, 
n.  4:  reform  of,  J34  f. ;  validity  of  pleb- 
Istnte,  J7&,  n.  1  ^  right  of  dedication, 
J09-  lex  Appulda  de  maiestatef  ji94«  n* 
$1  lea  Anfia*  4»^;  principium^  46O,  n.  3. 

Ldukuvium,  curiae  tfi,  8,  n.  5. 

Ijitifis,  rights  of,  63;  benefit  by  Sempconlan 
agrarian  law,  3^;  propotaJ  to  grant 
cifiaenship  Bo,  ^Hy^  recei>c  dtixeoabip^ 
4oi  t.'^  limited  sutfrage:,  4j6^  s.  »* 

Lalor  Icigts^  46t,  u.  s* 


Laurentun^  i*  n.  6,  j*  n.  i. 

lAuretum,  »,  n.  6. 
Lavinium,  Tides  in,  4,  n.  3, 
Law,   divine,    tjj,    human,    178;    sover- 
dgQty  oft  308 1  see  Lfgialation,  Lci- 

Legion,  instituted,  tS,  B4;  cftrly  republican, 
7Sflf. 

Leges,  composition  and  preservation  of, 
463-5;  itnperfettae,  etc.,  463;  cenlu- 
riaie,  consular,  etc^  n,  fl;  provisions  to 
secure  validity  of,  464;  annulxoenl  by 
srnate,  toy. 

Legislation,  regal,  177-^3,  330;  centuriate, 
330-9;  tribal,  pee -decern  vi  rait  569-74; 
pre-Hortensian,  393-316;  from  Hor- 
tensius  to  Gracchi,  330-36?;  from 
Graccbi  to  Sulla,  303-411;  late  repub-^ 
llcan,  4]t-6t;  freed  from  obnuntiatio, 
117,  445 ;  proems  of,  17a  f^  465-70; 
provided  for  by  Twelve  Tables,  333  f .^ 
307,  j68,  464,  474;  senatorial,  373; 
transferred  to  tribes,  316;  to  centuriea, 
406-K;  ballot  in,  369;  fields  of:  ad- 
ministrmtive,  338,  306  f.;  agrmrian,  338, 
365,  (I-  4,  »73.  JJ4.  363-7,  J73  U  3**S-7» 

393,  395,  400^  403. 435  U  43»-^*.  *sS; 

colonial,  3*1,  350,  383  L,  393  f .,  457  f* 
finandal,  310  f.,  335^7*  3Si  K  393.  403^ 
4«9i  438;  frumentarian,  379  f,,  395, 
40 1,  4r^  o*  a,  444;  jwdtdary,  35S,  374- 
6,  40a  L,  4  19,  4J4t  4*7  ^J  44^,  44^  4$$t, 
458  f.;  religious,  338^  39^,  n.  6,  308  f.» 
340,  358  f.,  391  L,  435;  lumpluary, 
337  f ,  3S6,  388,  n.  9,  413,  4*8.  44** 

455  f 

Le^m  dictiot  no,  179,  n.  7. 

Lcngte,  on  lex  Comelta  Pompeia  (88), 
407,  n.  3. 

Lentus,  L,,  consul  (156},  trial  of,  sSSi  n^  t. 

Lex,  meaning  of  word*  179;  data  and  ro- 
gat  a,  180. 

Lex  alearia,  (before  104),  337^ 

auflpical,.  i  io» 

centuriata  de  potesfate,  iSf. 

Coloniae  Genetivae,  453,  n.  4, 

— -  curiau  de  imperio,  31,  3s,  lit,  tio, 
n.  7;  formula  of ,  183,  188;  taoctigning, 
1S4;  Mesisala  on,  185  f.;  dispmaaUoas 
from,  186,  190,  195,  199;  subject  lo 
veto,  1^7;  conhrms  tmperium,  t*a; 
funcdons  performed  without,  191 ; 
lack  of  in  49  bx.,  19)4  394  f-;  one  an* 
nuaJly,  195;  becomes  formality^  196  f.; 
rvvived  by  optimaies.  198;  stnenglh- 
tned  by  Sulla,  199;   de  potestate^  190. 

lenonla,  338,  n    5- 

Leges  rrgiae,  t8£. 

Lex  sacrata,  so-called  Iciliaii,  #33,  373  f.; 
00  tribuaei,  aiH;    mcanitig  of«  364  L; 


mi  ligation  of,  a66-  rcrn^wed  by  Valerius 
and  Horatius,  374;  list  of  Legea  s.,  365, 
n.  i;  on  centuriate  trials,  368,  n.  6. 

^—  satura,  396,  399. 
I  dc  bello  mdicerido,  331. 

' de  imperio,    for    triumphs,    jj*    f*; 

Vespa^^nif  46+t  n,  5;  «sc  Lex  curiaUp 

on  driving  nail,  ajS, 

found  at  Aicste,  454,  n.  3. 

" granting  dtizenstiip  to  priestesses  of 

Cere*,  J  5 J. 

^  creating  dictatorship  (joi),  333. 

1  instituting  tributii  milituro  consulaH 

potentate  (44  SX  334,  ig4- 

creating  censors  (443^),  334, 

appointing  prefect  of  market  (440), 

on  pre;$entin£  crown  to  Jupiter  (437)} 

■ on  garnicnes  of  candidates  (43^)1  ^95 . 

increasing  qoaestofs  {471),  234. 

creating  spcdal  murder  court  (4i4)« 

aS3.  2^95- 
as   to    residence   on    CapitoUnc    till 

(jS4).  »95" 

creating  praetonMp  (367),  a34* 

creating  cuttile  aediieship  (367),  334* 

for   election    of    6    military    tribunes 

(363),  334. 
prohibiting  oomitia  away  from  city 

(3S7)r  397^ 

preparing  for  war  (556),  49 7,  n.  5, 

granting  triumph  (356),  397,  n*  5, 

on  interest  and  debts  (347),  898. 

granting    citi^nship    to    Privernates 

(3=9 )»  304  f- 

creatiKg  promagfstracy  (t.  337),  305, 

sending  prefects  to  Capua  (318),  jo6. 

on  dedication  of  tcAiplcs,  etc.  (304). 

309- 
^- —  dispensing   Q>  Fabius   from   law   (t. 

398,)  308. 
creating  triumviri  cobniis  deducendis 

(296),  311. 

prolonging  im peri um  (t,  395)^  305, 

granting    Etruria    to    Fabitis    (395), 

on  imperium    of    consul    Q.    Fabius 

(393),  389,  3d6. 

creating  special  court  (^70),  354. 

doubling  number  of  quaestors  (367), 

35=' 
' '  forbidding    rei«lecUon    to    censorship 

instituting  second  praetor  (34a),  33*- 

— —  grantiDg    privilege   of    riding    (341), 

instituting  2  praetors  Uaj),  341  f, 

granting  triumph  (t.  a 33),  334, 


Lex   on  Jtitermartiafe  of  Mn   (sfi^-sif), 

Oft  Sacred  Spring  (t.  317),  340, 

— —  dispensing  consutars  from  law  (t.  srf), 

343- 
granting    citizenship    to    Campanian 

knights  (315),  340. 
for    election    of    pontifci    mairiniua 

(before  312),  341 ;   for  dectioii  of  chief 

curio  (before  309%  341. 
creating  3  administratiTc  boafda   (t, 

»»3)r  337* 

— —  on  Campanian  vcctigaiia   (a  to),  337, 

granting  citizenship  (U  310),  3Si»  n-  f* 

for   election  of   24   military  tribunei^ 

(3«7)»  34»- 
^ —  di:ipensing    C*    Scrviliua     tram    law 

(L  S03),  343i  n.  3, 
permitting  oath   by    pro3cy   {U   *oo), 

343.  ii'  a* 
on  qualification  of  plebeian  tribunes 

and  aedilcs  (FUmiman  era)»  343  f . 

' increasing  praetors  to  6  (198),  346. 

— —  on  triumphs  (after  iSo),  350* 

— —  forbidding  reelection  of  consul  (151), 

348;  dispensation  from,  360  j   repealed 

by  Sulla,  415- 
Leges,  dispendng  Sdpio  Aemilianus  from 

laws  (t.  i4Sf  '35  )i  3^^ 
Lei,  assigning  seats  to  cquitcs  at  thca^tre 

(t.  146?),  357- 
^—  abrogating      proconsular      imperium 

(136),  360. 
granting  Asia  MS  province   {t.    131), 

381,  n.  $. 
on  qualifications  of  senators  Ct-  about 

"9),  3*^  f* 

permitting   rejection    of   tribune    (t- 

before  133),  369,  371. 

agraria,    amending   SemproQian   iaw 

(t.  not  after  itS),  3S5. 

founding  Narbo  Martius,  386,  n*  i- 

Leges,  repealing  Scmpronian  law  on  mili- 
tary service  (about  115),  3SS  t. 

Lei,  on  dedication  of  Capitqline  temple 
(7«)i  34J»  ri.  I. 

on  vectigalia  (75),  434- 

appointing    decemviri  for    fCguJadng 

Asia  <t.  67),  433- 

dispensing  Caesar  from  law  (t.  53>,449* 

granting  citizenship   to    Gad^    (4g)t 

454* 
Leges,  recalling  certain  cwUes  (p-  and  t-  49)^ 

454^ 
Lex,  granting  Caesar  triumph  over  Jub* 

(48)1  335.  ^'  3 
Leges,  conferring  powers  on  Caesar  (48-45), 

Lejt,  for  founding  Colonia  Geiictiv&  (t.  44)* 
453.  ^^  4' 
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Lex  (?),  for  buflding  temple  to  Isis  (43), 

459. 
Lex,  honoring  triumviri  (43),  459. 

on  birthday  of  Caesar  (4a),  457,  n.  7. 

grantinglictorstoVestal8(4a),  459.0.5. 

Leges,  honoring  Octavia,  Octavianus,  and 

Liria  (t.  35),  459  ^• 
Leges  whose  authors  are  given: 
Lex  Acilia  de  intercalatione  (c.  191),  358. 

Adlia  repetundarum  (t.  laa),  375-8. 

Acilia  Calpumia  de  ambitu  (c.  67), 

431;  amended  by  Cicero,  436. 
Adlia  Minuda,  on  peace  with  Car- 
thage (t.  aoi),  344,  n.  7. 
Adlia  Rubria,  on  worship  of  Jupiter 

(t.  laa),  384,  n.  4. 

Aebutia,  on  legis  actio,  339,  n.  5. 

Leges  Aebutia  et  Lidnia,  on  qualifications 

of  candidates  (t.  after  194),  347  f. 
Lex  Aelia,  colonial  (t.  194),  350. 
Leges  Aelia  et  Fufia  (t.  about  150),  116  f., 

358  f.;  amended  by  lex  Clodia,  116  f., 

445;  and  curiate  law,  198;   relation  to 

tribunidan  comitia,  a8o. 
Lex  Aemilia,  on  censorship  (d.  443),  337. 
Aemilia    de    libertinorum    suffragiis 

(c.  115),  388;  Sumptuaria,  n.  9. 
Aemilia  frumentaria  (c.  78),  4a3,  n . 

I,  444,  n.  6. 
Aemilia,  for  naming  Caesar  dictator 

(p.  49).  450- 

Antia  sumptuaria  (t.  70?),  4a8. 

Antistia,  on  punishment  of  Satricans 

(t.  319),  310;  serves  as  precedent,  340. 

Antonia  de  Termessibus  (t.  71),  4a  5. 

Antonia,  on    children   of   proscribed 

(t.  49).  453  i\  colonial  (c.  44).  a37. 
453.  n.  4,  457  '•;  iudidaria,  458;  estab- 
lishing appeal  from  quaestiones,  458  f . ; 
abolishing  dictatorship,  a37,  459;  a  1. 
tacrata,  365,  n.  i;  leges  honoring 
Caesar,  45  a  n.  4;  lex  confirming  acts 
of  Caesar,  457. 

Antonia,  on  dections  (t.  45),  454  f.; 

agraria  (t.  44).  458. 

Antonia  Tullia  de  ambitu   (c.   63), 

436  f. 

Appulda  agraria  (t.  loo),  395;  colo- 
nial (t.  103,  100),  393  ff.;  frumentaria 
(t.  100),  395,  444,  n.  6;  de  maiestate, 
394,  400;  de  sponsu  (103,  100?),  a98, 
n.  X,  394,  n.  5;  interdicting  Metellus 
(t.  100),  a57,  n.  5.  395  f. 

Aquilia  de  damno  (t.  887  ?),  33a  f. 

Atemia  Tarpda  de  multae  dictione 

(c.  454).  933*  a69. 

Atia,  on  dection  of  sacerdotes  (t.  63), 

416.  n.  6,  435- 

Atia  Ampia,  honoring  Pompey  (t.  63), 

435»  n-  a« 


Lex  AtiUa,  appointing  spedal  court  (t 
a  10),  a54,  340. 

Atilia,    on    appointing    tutors    (a4a> 

186).  340. 

Atilia  Furia,  for  surrendering  Man- 

dnus  (c.  136),  350. 

Atilia  Marda,  for  decting  x6  military 

tribunes  (t.  311),  306. 

Atinia,  on  stolen    property    (a  14?), 

339,  n.  s. 

Atinia,  for  founding  colonies  (t.  197), 

350. 

Atinia,  on  right  of  tribunes  to  senator- 
ship  (t.  xaa-xoa),  391. 

Atinia  Marda,  on  treaty  with  Mace- 
don  (t.  196),  349. 

Aufidia,    on    importing   wild    beasts 

(t.  170).  356. 

Aurelia,  amending  Cornelian  law  on 

tribunate  (c.  75),  49$  f.;  de  iudiciia 
privatis,  494. 

Aurelia  iudidaria  (p.  70),  4a 7,  448. 

Baebia,  colonial  (t.  194),  350. 

Baebia,  on  praetors  (c.  181),  346. 

Bantina,  Latin,  370,  n.  3,  379  f. 

Boria  (?)  agraria  (t.  118),  385. 

Caedlia,    appointing    spedal    court 

(154).  a55- 
Caedlia,  abolishing  vectigah'a  (p.  60), 

438;  repealed  by  Caesar,  457.  n.  6. 
Caedlia,  repealing  lex  Clodia  on  cen- 
sorial stigma  (c.  5a),  450,  n.  a. 
Caedlia    Cornelia,    recalling    Cicero 

(c.  57).  114.  n.  7,  143.  446;   on   cura 

annonae,  446. 
Caedlia  Didia,  on  rogations  (c  98), 

396  f. ;  amended,  438,  a.  a. 

Caelia  tabellaria  (t.  107),  853,  390. 

Calidia,   recalling   Metellus   (t.   98)^ 

396.  n.  I. 
Calpumia,  for  recovery  of  property^ 

339,  n.  5. 

Calpumia  repetundarum  (t.  149),  358. 

Calpumia,  recalling  Popillius  (t.  lao), 

388. 
Calpumia,  granting  dtiienship  (t  89)^ 

57.  n.  5.  58,  40a. 

Calpumia  Adlia  de  ambitu  (c.  67)431. 

Canulda,  on  conubium  (t.  445).  ^94* 

Carvilia,  legalizing     voluntary     exile 

(t.  a  I  a).  a49. 

Cassia  UbeUaria  (t.  137).  a53,  359. 

Cassia,  on  qualifications  of  senators 

(t.  104),  390  f. 
Cassia,  for  creating  patricians  (t.  45), 

164,  456. 
Cassia  Terentia  frumentaria  (c  73 )» 

4*4.  n.  5, 444,  B.  6. 
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Jja  Qnda,  on  gifts  (t  904)*  339* 

Claucfiav  on  senatorial  quslifications 

and  oontimcts  (t  9x9),  335,  370. 

Claudia,  for  expulsion  of  Latins  (c. 

177).  354. 

Godia,  monetary  (104  ?)»  399. 

Oodia,  frumentaiia  (t  58),  444  '•; 

de  ooUeg|iis»  445;  amoided.  447  ^'t 
457,  n.  6;  on  seoetarics  of  quaestors, 
445;  on  censorial  stigma,  445;  repealed, 
450b  n.  9;  amending  Aeiian  and  Fufian 
laws,  xz6  f.,  445;  de  pcovocatlone^ 
445  f.;  interdicting  Ckerob  1x5,  n.  i, 
197,  446;  leges  on  minor  subjects,  446, 
n.  X. 

-^—  Cofneiia,  on  gamWinfe  337,  n.  6. 

-*—  Corndia  (?),  outlawing  Biaxius  and 
otheia  (88),  405. 

Cornelia,   repealing  ComcUan-Fom- 

peian  laws  (Onna,  c.  87),  409. 

Comdia  (?),  recalling  eiiles  (c.  or 

t.  87),  409. 

Cornelia,  de  tribttnida  potestate  <d. 

89),  936  f.,  4x3  f.,  4x8;  repealed,  493  U 
496  f.;  violated  fayOpindus,  4^5  f.;  de 
maiestate(8x),  4x5-7;  on  praetors,  4x6; 
on  quaestors,  4x5  f.;  de  saoerdotibus, 
4x6  f.;  de  pnyvindis  ordinandis,  4x7  f.; 
iudidaria,  419;  de  adulteriis  et  pudi- 
dtia,  alleged,  490,  n.  6^  493,  n.  6;  de 
pioscrlpdone,  49X;  de  dvitate  Vola- 
terranis  adimenda,  936^  499;  on  debts, 
4*9;  de  sponsu  (?),  499,  n.  13;  insti- 
tuting ludi  Victoriae,  49  a  f. ;  sumptuaria, 
433;  leges,  criminal,  419-21;  on  quaes- 
tio  inter  sicarios,  378;  amended,  448; 
agrariae  (8a,  81),  421  f.;  lex  on  return 
of  Pompcy  (80),  335,  n.  a. 

Cornelia,  on  collecting  certain  moneys 

(Lentulus,  c.  7a),  424. 

Cornelia,  on  edicts  of  praetors  (t.  67), 

431  f*;  on  dispensations,  430  f. 

Cornelia  Baebia  de  ambitu  (c.  181), 

348. 

Cornelia  Caedlia,  recalling  Cicero  (c. 

57),  446;  de  cura  annonae,  446. 

Cornelia  Fulvia  de  ambitu  (c.  159), 

348. 

Cornelia  Gellia,  on  granting  citizen- 
ship (c.  72),  424,  n.  6. 

Cornelia     Pompeia,     on    assemblies 

(c.  88),  277,  n.  4,  406-8;  on  rogations, 
406,  407;   colonial,  408;   undaria,  408. 

Creperda,    on    legis    actio,    339,    n. 

5. 

Deda,  on  duumviri  na vales  (t.  3x1), 

306. 

Didia  dbaria  (p.  or  t.  143),  356. 

Domitia,    on   dection   of   sacerdotes 


(t  X03),  39Z  f.;  repealed  hf  SoDa,  416; 

renewed,  435. 
Lex  Duillia,  on  i^peal  (t.  449X  «4i.  aj*- 
DnUlia  ICenenia,  on  latexat  (t  357), 

•97. 
Dnronia,  sumptuaria  (t.  befone  97X 

388^  n.  9^  49$. 

Fabia  de  plagiaxiis  <€.  909  or  x83?X 

357* 
Fabia  do  nnmcro  sedatoram  <t.  66)b 

43x»  n.  ^ 

•  Falddia  testamentazia  (t.  40),  459- 

—  Fannia  dbaria  (c.  x6x),  356. 

Flaminia,  aipmria  (t.  93aX  334»  mone- 

touy  (c.  9X7X  S3^ 
Flada,  on   ptrnJibing  Tuscidaas  (t 

393X  3>o. 

FttfiAdordig|ona<t6iX4l8kB.3. 

•~— Fufia,  on  noting  In  guacstiones  (p.  59X 

443* 
Lsgcs  Fufia  et  Aelin  (t.  about  ts&h  ir6f^ 

igB,  jUo,  ^s^,  445. 
-^^  Furia  de  sponsu,  298,  n^  i. 
Leac  Furia  testa  Enentariji  (103-170?),  359, 

(1.  5,  463,  B.  a, 

Furia  ( ?),     instituting     prefects     for 

Capua  (jiS),  jo6^  n.  6, 
Furia,  oo    i^nspracy   (t,    09),    396^ 

n.  9. 
Fuiia  AtiUa,  sttrrendcriag  Manrinwt 

(cx36),3SO. 
Fuiia  Qdnctia,  arbitrating  between 

Ardea  and  Arida  (c.  446),  994  f . 

Gabinia  tabellaria  (t.  139),  359. 

Gabina,  on  secret  meetings  (t.  186  or 

139?)  357. 

Gabinia,  on  loans  to  provindak  (t.  67), 

429;  on  sessions  of  senate,  499;  grant- 
ing imperium  to  Pompey,  439  f. 

Genuda  (t.  349),  998  f . ;    artide  of 

on  consubhip,  938;  on  reflections,  often 
violated,  307  f.;  dispensations  from, 
307  ff  343;  renewed  by  Sulla,  4x5. 

Glitia  testamentaria,  459,  n.  7. 

Graccana,  383,  n.  i. 

Hdvia,  abrogating  tribunida  potcstas 

(t.  44),  455;  0°  wives  of  Caesar,  45a. 

Hirtia,  on  partisans  of   Pompey  (t 

48?),  451.  n.  2. 

Horatia,  honoring  Gaia  Tarada,  146, 

n.  7. 

Hortensia     (d.     987),     934,     319-6; 

epoch-making  in  sodal  history,  z6; 
effect  on  comitia  centuriata,  137;  for 
rdief  of  debtors,  235;  on  plebi  sdta, 
236,  269,  330,  475;  on  tribunidan 
jurisdiction,  947  f.,  970;  on  veto,  270. 
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L^i  Hosti)]a,ofi  prtisecuticiaA  for  thefl,  377, 

Lex  Llvia,  on  ofiganliatioo  of   AMcm  (L                ^H 

a.  5. 

r4&)«  349'                                                                    ^1 

— -*  Li  via,  colonial  (t.  lu),  383  L,  397;                ^H 

— —  Idlia  &gtari&,  so  called  (45^)1   »3S; 

Ofi  Latins,  »;«,  3S3,                                                     ^H 

sacr&t;i,  365,  n.  1,  t7J  t. 

Li  via  agrariat  frumentada,  etc  (L  91),               ^H 

1             ^ IciUa,   grnnticig  amnrjity  to  seceders 

397-400-                                                ^M 

(t,  44v)i  *9»;  granting  tHumph,  193* 

Liicrcba,    on    CampaDiao    vectigatia                 ^H 

-      lulia,  gr^jiting  dtizcnsbip  (c.  90)4  57* 

(L  17^).  351*  n^  5^                                                      ^1 

ti,  7,  10,  4^1  f. 

^H 

^^—  lultA,    an    dcdidtioa    of    Capitolin« 

Maenia,  on  ludi  Romanl  (c   3jS)»                 ^H 

temple  (p.  63),  J4«i  n.  i;  agraria  (c.  59), 

3od  f .                                                                          ■ 

'45f  ^-  Jt  i4^P  4J^4i  1    relieving  ptib- 

Maenia,    on    patrum    auciodtas    (u                ^H 

Ikwi^    44 1;     repetiwdATUUi.    441    f.; 

tS7^),  330,  331.                                                           ^M 

dispciufttlaii    Inom,    447;     attempt    to 

— -~-  Moenta,  on  dowries  (r 88?),  351,                            ^H 

•JEiicfidt  44  S  -  con  firming  acts  of  Pompcr, 

—  ^  Maenia    Seitia    de    mullae    diction e                 ^H 

441;  °"  Ptolemy,  445;  cunau,  arrogat- 

(c 4S«)i  'IS-                                                                 ^1 

ing    Cbdiua    (ponL    iiuje.},    44JL     on 

Maevia,  on  Asatic  afain  (About  189),                ^H 

dcbfti  (d.  49)1  453 :    de  bononim  ce^ 

349^  n.  5.                                                                   H 

iione(?X4S^»n.  7;  on  rem5(47).45»f'; 

^^  Mamitia,  on  arbttd  (c.  339?),   333a                 ^B 

creating    1    praetor^    454;      iudidaria 

H 

(4&),   455;   *Se    maicstate,   4SS;  <^«  ^ 

Mjfcmilia,    appointing    spedal    court                ^M 

^_           4551  AumptuaHa,  455  f.;  de  provindls* 

(t.  109),  390.                                                         ^1 

^^H           456;  munidpaliSt  45^  '*i  colonial  (45), 

Mamilia,  Rosda,  etc  (t.  $$?%  44*1                 ^M 

■           4SJ;  de  Siculis.  aUeged  (44)*  454»  n*  4* 

^H 

lufia^  on  rentt  (Octairianus,  41),  459; 

■         Manilia,    on    Ubertini    (t<    67),    433;                  ^^| 

on   cooubium  of   libertini    (jS)^    JS4, 

gran  ling    imperium    to    Fompcy    (&6)i,                 ^H 

n.  g. 

433  f^                                                                            ■ 

tulia  Papirja  de   mtUtarum   ieatima* 

ManHa,   on    manumit  on   ol   slaves                 ^H 

lionc  <c.  430).  ^34,  a87. 

(c  351)*  3<»^i  '97'                                                     ^1 

lunia  repetundamtn  (t.  i»6),  J70,  J76, 

Manlia,  granting  Numtdia  as  province                 ^H 

379;  for  expelling  aliens,  370, 

(t.  ro7),  3S1,  n.  S'                                                      ^M 

tunia,  on  military  pay  (c,  109),  393. 

Marda,  00  laurers  (c    3St?)t  39S,                ^H 

lunla,  colonial  (r  Sj),  4"^'* 

^^1 

lunia  Lidaia,  on  filing  statulea  (c  6»), 

Marda«     appointing    ipedal    court               ^^t 

4j7f. 

(t.  171),  »55,  n,  J,                                                  ^1 

^^^1 

Marda  Atinia,  on  trtMtj  with  Mace-                 ^^M 

^^M             lidnla,  on  game^  (p.  90S),  541,  n^  fl< 

don  (t.  196),  349'                                                          ^1 

^^^'^             lidma,  In^tftuijng  epulon«s  (t.  196)^ 

-• Marda  Porda,  on  triumphs  (t-  6?),                  ^| 

347^ 

43&                                                                               ■ 

Lidnia  sumptuaria  (p.  or  L  before  97), 

Maria,  on  pontes  (t  1 19),  3S9,                                 ^H 

jSA,  n.  9,  4a 3- 

Menuma  de  inceslii  (t.  1 1 1),  377,  n,  ft                ^^| 

Lidnia  de  sodalidls  {c  55),  447  L 

39«*  n^  4«                                                                     ^1 

Leges  tidniA  et  Aebutia,  on  qualifications 

■  Metilia,  on  master  of  horft  i%*  ttj),                 ^H 

of  candidates  (t.  *fler  I94),  347  f- 

343;    on  fulling  doth,  338^                                        ^H 

Lea    tidnia    Caasia,    on    appointment   of 

Minida«  on  children  of  minced  parent*                ^^M 

toibuoi  mililum  (c.  171),  X4^t  n.  >. 

>8«t  354,  D^  3.                                                            ^1 

*^—  Lldnia   lunia,  on  filing  itatutes  (e. 

-"-  MintM^A^   instiiuiLng  triumviri   mrn*                ^H 

6t).  437  f 

a&di  (t.  ti6X  336  r                                             ^1 

Lidnia  Muda,  on  aliens  (c,  95),  J97, 

Minuda,  repeating  EuhdiA  ooloflbl                 ^H 

^—^  Lidnia   Pompda   de  tnbunlda  po- 

law  (t.  laOi  jH^                                                    ^M 

lesUtc    fc.    70),    4j6    f,;     proloQging 

-^-^  Muda,   appointing  ipedal    court   {U                ^^M 

Caeaar'i  command  (55),  447. 

Mt).  n$*  n^  >'                                               ^1 

Lcg9   Udnia   Sextia   (t    .|6S,   J67),    ito, 

>9$  1;   Aftidr  of  on  cotuutshipt  a$j  f.; 

(c.  4«X  459^  0^  1'                                                     ^1 

relieving   dchtora,    ajS;    on    pasturige. 

^^1 

991;    inoUbons  of,  191,  jir,  J15,  36^; 

Norbana,  appointing  ipedal  <^urt  (L          ^^^M 

104).  390.                                                           ^^H 

amended,  jj4*  n^  t,  J63,  n,  4* 

^^^^H 

Lex    Udmua  de  actione  communj   dlvi- 

— —  Octavla     fnmtetitaiia     (about     go\          ^^^H 

ditndc^  IJ9,  n.  $. 

^H 

Lex  Ogulni^  &n  sAC«n!otM  (t.  joo)^  toi, 
i6fi,  n.  7,  307,  J«>9- 

Oppid,  on  luxury  of  women  (U  215), 

33a;   repealed,  356. 

Orctu&  db£Lri&  (L  18  e),  356, 

rj OvmU,    on    senators    (t»    339-312), 

H    164,  307,  335, 

Papia  de  VestaJium  kctfone  (t,  65  ?)^ 

156,  n*  7,  4  J4 :  eipcUing  aliens,  434- 

Papiria,  on  vjatorca  of  fledHes,  190,  n.4. 

— —  Papiria,  grantiiig  dtizcnatup  (p.  33a), 

304^ 

Papiria,  on  dedications(l.  aftcr304),  309, 

Papiria,    on    triumviri    capstalea     (t. 

flitrr  34^),  33 1' 

' Pa^Hria  tafaellaria  (t.  131),  369,  371. 

Papiria,  roonetaty  fL  S9),  gi,  403 > 

-^  Pedia,    appointing   spedal    court    (c 

43)*  457.  n.  7. 
Pcducaca.    appointing   special   court 

(t.  lij),  390- 
Pesolinia,  on  Injur;  done  by  dogs, 

33**  "■  fl- 
PetiUia,  appointing  special   court  (t. 

1S5).  SSS*  Ti,  t,  3t9,  a.  7. 
Pin&ria,  on  appointment  of  jtidgp,  339, 

a,  S. 
Pinaria  annatia  (p,  18a  ?1,  347,  n»  3* 

Pinaria   Furia   de   ititcrcalatione   (c* 

472),  sjS. 

'  Pi  acta  Ha^  on  urban  praetor  (aiter  337), 

343,  a.  I. 
Plaetoriar    on    cura    of    young    men 

(before  19a),  340. 
PLaetoria,   appointing  duumvin  acdi 

dedicandae  (151  ?),  347,  n*  a* 
Plautia  iudidftria  {U  S9),  4&i,  n.   3, 

40a  f.,  437;   probacy  repealed,  4og,  n. 

t\  agraria,  403* 

^ Plautia  dc  vi  (t,  jS-77>,  434. 

Plautia,  recalling  eaUes  (t,  73?),  434* 

— — -  Plautia  Papiria,  granting  dtiEcnahip 

(C.  S9),  57,  n.  10,  353,  n.  9,  40a. 

Poetelta  de  ambitu  {t.  35*),  396  f. 

' Poetelia,  on  slavery  for  debt  (c*  or 

d.  3JfrorjU)*3io, 
~-  Pompeia,  granting  dtizenship  (c  S9), 

40a. 
Pompda  iudidaria  (c*    ss)^  44*;    de 

parricidio,  448^    de  amUtu  (5a),  448, 

454;  de  provindis^  449;  de  iure  magis- 

tratuum,  449;  ejcccpting  certain  persons 

from  law,  449, 
■ '  Porapcia   Lidnia  de   tribumda   po- 

testate    (c*    70),    436    f.;      prolonging 

Caesar' £Cominand(55),  447,449. 

Poplida,  granting  burial  place,  3 4 a, n.  8. 

Leges  Porciae  dc  provocadone  (198-1S4?), 

350-3.  as*.  349- 


Lex  Porda  de  sumplu  proTindali  (c.  t^S^^ 

349  J    on  provindal  govcniorft  (f?7?)» 

349- 
^—  Porda,  on  interest  (c,  ft8?>,  39*, 
Porda  Marda,  on  triumphs  (t.  &a)^ 

43S- 

'  Publida^  on  gambling,  337,  n*  6. 

Publicia,   on   gifts   at   saturnalia    (t, 

309),  33  8;  rogatio  for  abrogating  pro- 
consular impenum,  34*- 

PubliUa  dc  ^ponsUf  »9fl,  n*  r» 

Pubiilia,   sO'Callird    (47  0»    i9*f    'JJt 

370-1;  does  not  exclude  pacridaxiK, 
36j,  n.  a,  171;  confused  with  L.  Pub- 
tiiia  Philonk,  3&0. 

PubJilia  (d,  339  K  399-303*  artide  of 

on  patrum  auctoritas,  ^35;  on  plebi- 
scita,  336;  on  a>nsuiSf  337;  excludes 
patddanv  36a,  n.  3,  376  (.;  rdatioo  to 
Valerian 'Haratian  laws,  joo. 

Pupia,  on  sessions  of  senate  (p,  71), 

434  f  i  amended,  439. 

Quinctia  de  aquaeductib\is  (c,  g%  463* 

-  -  Quinctia   Furia,  arbitrating   between 
Ardea  and  Aricia  (c<  44*)*  394  f. 

Remmia   de   calumniaioribus    (9 1 }% 

400. 

Rosda  theatralia  (t.  67),  357,   ti.  1, 

438  f. 

Rosda,  granting  dtiienalup  to  Tians- 

padani  (p.  49)*  4S4» 

Rubria  de  GalUa  CtsaJpina,  so-called, 

4S4,  n.  3, 
Rubria,  for  founding  Junonia  (t,  itj)^ 

Rufrena,     honoring     Caesar      {+*>, 

4S7*  n-  7- 
- — -  Rutilia^  on  military  tribunes  (169), 
349,  n.  I. 

— —  Sacnia,  for  creating  patridans  (c,  jo), 

164,  n.  6,  460. 
— —  Saufcia  agraria  (t*  91),  400. 

Scribonia  de   usucapionc   servitutum 

{c,  76  or  I*  50),  434,  n,  4,  450,  n*  3. 

Scantinia,    on    violation    of    ingenui, 

357* 
SemppoQJa,  for  dedication  of  lemide 

(c.»is),34r,n.  K 

Scmpronia,  on  loans  (U  193I,  351  f* 

Scmpronia  de  impcrio  (t*   167),  335, 

n,  3,  349,  n*  1* 
Scmpronia   agraiia    (t,  133),  3^3-T, 

371^    abrogating  potestai  of  ooUeaguc, 

366,  367  U  391- 
Scmpronia  de  provocatione  (t.   laj), 

3SS  f**  37tJ    frunientaria,  371  ^,  444; 

agr^a,  37a,  373  f-i    oa  tautioa  of 
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Lex  Semprdnia  (mniimwd^ 

AsiAi  jSd  f. ;  on  tonsulAf  provinces, 
j8i;  repeated,  449;  on  miUUry  scr- 
fict,  jStp  J^i  coJoniai,  j&i  L;  viaria 
(^K  373  i  ittdicuma  C**a),  J74-6;  o« 
murder  and  poisoning^  J7S. 

Servilia  repeiundarum  (t*  111  ?),  jgj. 

Scrvilia,  on   qiiaU^catiOfis  of  iudlces 

^^—  Sestia  or  SeictiOi  insdluting    Decern- 

Tfirate  (c.  4Sa),  ajj,  ajj- 
-^ — •  SIlia,  on  l^j  actio  per  ccmdfctioneiii, 

330,  11-  5' 
-^^^  SiUa,   orv    vreighis   and    measures   (t, 

Flaminian  era),  J  J7  T 
Sulplda,  on  various  subjects  (l.  S8). 

404  (.;    artide  of  on  new  dlixens,  5S; 

on.   tranafcrriiig   comnxand   to   MariuSt 

Teimtl*!  on  sons  of  Ubutuii  (t,  189), 

T^entilia,  '  ao, 

^^  Tboda  agniria  (t  1  it),  j86  i 

Titia,  on  gambling,  JJ7,  n*  6. 

Trda,  on  questoHan  pnovinee^  (367?), 

33*t  n^  3* 

^^  TitiA  agrmria  (t.  99)1  396 ;  tiiminal 
(^?>.  39*,  n.  5' 

TitJa,  abrogating  poicstas  of  col- 
league (t.  43)>  4  S  St  n.  j. 

TrebiNiia,    on    tfibuaidan    dections 

(t.  448  or  40t ),  285  f .,  1^4. 

— —  Trebonia,  granting  provinces  (t*  sj), 
447* 

Tullia,  on  free  legations  (c,  5j),  437, 

"  TuUia   Antonia   dc  ambltu    (c,    63), 

4|6  f, ;  a]1lde  of  renewed,  449. 

—  V'alrria  de  protrtM^atione  (c.  509), 
f  jj  f.,  140,  47 J  f. :  a  I.  ncrata,  765,  n., 
1;   granting    building   lot    lo  proposer, 

Valeria  (d.  34*),  ij4  t;    ibaltshjtig 

debti,  t^B,  39B;  a  L  sacra  ta,  at$,  n.  1. 
-  Valeria  dc  provocatione  (joo),  933, 
154,  341,  350;  relation  o(  to  Porctan 
Uw*.  353!. 

Valeria,  repealing  Oppjan  law  (t.  195), 

Vaieria,  granting  tufragium  (t.  188), 

35»* 

— —  Valeria,  granting  dtiienshf p  to  priest- 
eases  of  Certs  (p,  <>8),  353,  n.  5. 

Valeria,    on    debts     (c.    M),  409  f.; 

repealed,  4tf . 

Valeria,    appointing    Sulla     dictator 

(Interres;  St>,  J36,  413,  411. 

Valeria  Horatia  (c.  449)»  334*  »74*8o, 

474;   de  provDcati4)ae,  §33,  141;   a   I. 

2L 


taoita,  j«s-  n*  t;  vidaled  by  rogatio 
SemUv  259;  on  oath  of  plebs,  1&4,  n. 
7;  bearing  on  tribunician  jurlsdictiont 
370,  sSo;  on  sanctity  of  plcbetati  offi- 
dalK  374;  on  plebisdla^  274-S. 

"  Valeria  Marda,  m^titutlng   bank  (c. 

jsa),  397  f. 

Varia  dc  maicstate  (L  90),  400  f. 

— ^  Vatinia  iudkiaria  (t.  59),  44  a;  Colo- 
niali  440,  n.  S;  granting  provinces  to 
Caesar,  443  f-^  leges  on  forel^  aflfairSt 
44jp  n^  6* 

Leges  Vibiae,  con  Arming  acts  of  Caesar 
(c.  43),  237.  457.  ti.  7,  438.  n*  >;  »t»J- 
ishingdictatorsbip^  451^,  n.  )- 

Lex  VitUa  annalls  (t.  tSo),  347;  renewed 
by  Sulla,  415* 

Viscllia  de  curaloribui  Vlanim  (be- 
fore 7t),  434,  n.  6, 

Voconia.  on  inberitance  (t  169),  jt, 

n.  a,  as,  90,  jsa. 

Le*y,  obstruction  of,  *7a,  173,  379. 

Liber  and  Libera,  foHdlure  of  estates  to, 

S74* 

Liberttni,  class  of  clients,  ti;  enrolment  In 
tribes.  58,  354;  deterioration  of  status, 
354  f.;  leaTerenliaon,  35s;  L  Sulpida 
on,  404* 

Lidnius  Cimnus,  M.,  con»ul  (70),  496  f.; 
triumvir,  441;   second  conaubbip  (50), 

447  f* 

Lidnius  Macer«  tribune  (73),  4aA. 

Lidnius  Siolo,  C.,  trial  of  (357),  tgi, 

Lictors,  curia  I,  10.  i54i  468;  euriate  lanc- 
tion,  1S9,  n.  »;  ca»t  votes  of  curiaef  i9^» 
198,  199;  magisterial,  150;  granted 
to  Vestals,  459.  n.  5. 

LItidnes,  in  comltia  centuriata,.  >o6,  336. 

Lituus,,  468. 

Liviiis    Dnisua,   M,»   tribune   {itt},  »£•, 

Livius  Druaus,  M-,  tribune  (gt),  397^400^^ 

Livius  Salinaior,  M,,  trial  of  (318).  317  C 

Livy,  on  tAt\f  Roman  history,  35,  n,  j,  t6; 
centuriatc  ^yalem,  66  f. ;  comitia  and 
concilium,  1 19-15;  patridans  in  tribal 
assemblj,  #75;  agrees  with  Fabius 
Pictor,  393,  n.  3. 

Lcicupletev  At. 

Lucerenses,  74. 

Luceies,  3,  74;  fn  Ardea,  4f  ft*  J* 

Lueerus,  in  Ardea,  4*  a*  3* 

Ludlius  (Lidnius?),  h dried  frofn  Tarfidaa 
Rock,  357,  n.  5, 

Lucretius,  C,  praetor  <  171),  prosecutioo  ot. 

3"' 
Ludt,  Rnmani,  3^;  Victoria^^  4^*  f . 
Lufftantana,  ragalte  Ofi,  ^49  t* 
LuslmiD,  so#* 
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Lutatius  Catulus,  Q.,  prosecution  of  (87), 

aS7.  n.  5- 
Lycurgus,  177. 

Magic,  prosecution  for,  325. 

Magistracy,  bestowed  by  curiate  law,  185  f. 

Magistrates,  patrician,  103,  263;  higher 
and  lower,  103,  141  f.;  occupy  templa, 
X09;  take  auspices,  no;  have  obnun- 
tiatio,  in  f.;  specdo,  113;  preside 
over  contio,  140  f.;  comitia,  465,  468, 
469;  bound  by  laws,  x8o  f.;  iusti,  Op- 
timo iure,  186-8;  and  lexcuriata,  189  £f.; 
higher,  339;  act  as  accusers,  359; 
controlled  by  dictator,  373,  384;  right 
to  divide  business,  306;  to  enrolment 
in  senate,  307;  exempt  from  prosecu- 
tion, 3x8;  under  law  of  extortion,  377; 
regulated  by  Sulla,  413-8;  by  Pompey, 
449;  swear  to  uphold  laws,  464;  mu- 
nicipal, 457- 

Maiestas,  357,  n.  5;  Cornelian  coiut  of, 
358;  Claudia  tried  for,  336,  394;  under 
lex  Vaiia,  400  f.;  Cornelia,  4x9;  lulia, 

455- 
Majority  rule,  primitively  unknown,   170, 

n.  7. 
Mandnus,  law  for  surrendering,  350. 
Mandpatio,  48. 

Manilla,  trial  of  for  violence  (X83),  336. 
Manilius,  C,  tribune  (67-66),  433  f. 
Manlius,  A.,  consul  (178),  threatened  with 

prosecution,  33  x. 
Manlius,  past  consul,  trial  of,  368. 
Manlius,  Cn.,  consul  (357),  holds  comitia 

at  Sutrium,  297. 
Manlius,  L.,  past  dictator,  trial  of   (362), 

288. 
Manlius  Capitolinus,  M.,  trial  of,    123  f., 

243- 
Manlius  Volso,  Cn.,  23 x. 
Mantua,  three  tribes  in,  4,  n.  3. 
Mardus,  L.,  propraetor  in  Spain,  192. 
Mardus  Coriolanus,  C,  trial  of  (491).  267. 
Mariana  colonia,  394,  n.  i,  396. 
Marius,  C,  change  in  recruiting,  86,  394; 

tribune    (119),     389;     combines    with 

Satuminus,    393-5;     given    command 

against  Mithridatcs,  404. 
Market  days,  see  Nundinae. 
Master  of  horse,  presides  over  contio,  140. 
Matienus,  C,  trial  of  for  desertion,  352. 
Matrons,  fined  for  stuprura,  391  f.,  326; 

trial  of  for  poisoning,  253  f.,  309. 
Meadow,  Flaminian,  465. 
Mechanics,  see  Fabri. 
Messala,  on  curiate  law,  185  f. 
Metellus,  see  Caedlius  Metellus. 
Meyer,  E.,  on  four  dty  tribes,  54-6;  origin 

of  tribunate,  55,  n.  i,  262,  n.  i,  273,  n. 


a;  Lidnian-Seztian  laws,  396,  n.  4; 
chronology  of  Sempronian  laws,  37  x, 
n.  a;  Comelian-Pompeian  law  on  as- 
semblies, 406. 

Milo,  tribune  (57),  1x5  f. 

Minervia,  founding  of,  384,  n.  i. 

Minos,  X77. 

Minudus,  L.,  trial  of,  346. 

Minudus  Augurinus,  C,  tribune  (184),  330. 

Mithridatcs,  403.  404,  433.  434- 

Mommsen,  Th.,  on  patrician  state,  33-6; 
gens,  35 ;  gentile  ownership  of  land,  48; 
urban  tribes,  51  f.,  54  f.;  dassis,  73, 
n.  x;  condlium  populi,  x3i-4;  grant  of 
patridate,  z66,  n.  3;  of  dtizenship, 
x8i,  n.  5;  early  legislation,  n.  9;  tran- 
sitio  imperii,  X97,  n.  4;  cxerdse  of 
comitia  centuriata,  303,  n.  4;  proletarian 
century,  307,  n.  13;  reformed  comitia 
centuriata,  331-4;  validity  of  plebisdte, 
377,  n.  3;  Lidnian  and  Aebutian  laws, 
347,  n.  8;  qualification  of  indices,  375, 
n.  4;  Thorian  law,  385,  n.  5;  lex  Ap- 
pulda  de  maiestate,  394,  n.  5;  lex 
Plautia  iudidaria,  403;  Sulpidus,  405, 
n.  3 ;  prindpium,  466,  n.  3. 

Morals,  laws  on,  337  f. 

Mudus  ScaevoU,  P.,  tribune  (141),  355, 
n.  I. 

Mudus  Scaevola,  Q.,  formula  of  oath  in 
arrogations,  x6o. 

Miihl,  on  lex  Appulda  de  maiestate,  394, 
n.  5. 

Munidpia,  lex  lulia  on,  456  f. 

Murder,  trial  of,  344,  246,  n.  6;  under 
questorian  jurisdiction,  348;  court  for, 
aS3.  255.  n-  I.  257.  n.  5,  295,  309,  358; 
under  lex  Sempronia,  378;  Cornelia, 
419  f.;  of  tribune  alleged,  268. 

Musidans,  in  centuriate  system,  66,  68, 
81,  206,  208,  226. 

Naevius,  M.,  tribune  (185),  330. 

Narbo  Marti  us,  founding  of,  386,  n.  x. 

Nefas,  Nefasti  dies,  159,  470. 

Neptunia,  founding  of,  382. 

Niebuhr,  on  early  Roman  history,  25  flF.; 
patrician  state,  27-32;  gens  and  curia, 
11-13,  31  f. ;  sodal  composition  of 
gens,  27;  Attic  tribal  system,  28,  31  f.; 
Servian  tribes,  51,  61,  n.  3;  reformed 
comitia  centuriata,  217-9;  unsound- 
ness of  his  method,  45. 

Niese,  on  origin  of  tribunate,  362,  n.  i; 
Lidnian-Sextian  law,  396,  n.  4. 

Nigidius  Figulus,  P.,  on  auspices,  10 1,  n.  3. 

Nobility,  origin  of,  39 ;  develops  into  class, 
40;  among  various  peoples,  40-3;  at 
Rome,  43;  supported  by  tribunate, 
313;   plebeian,  allies  of  patridan,  330. 
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concib'tiRi  of  Etniscati,  1*4;  of 
GaJliCt  i3|i  conutia  ol^  119;  rcpre- 
Kilted  in  coundU  >7Si  righc  to  vote, 
t7d;  if«  Patricia ns. 

Nol't,  losses  dti^n^hip,  491. 

||lorbftnu^  C,  tml  of  (95),  394,  n.  4* 
^OV»c  Curiae,  9, 

iKumAntio^,  350. 
Nundirtjic,  comitin  not  iKld  cut,  ij^;  nude 

fnid  by  HoTtensioLn  iaw«  515,  471. 
Nuati&tbo,  111. 

Otth,  fil  CiOQtfo,  r4t;  m  arraiFations,  ifio; 
uutkinK  trtbunet  sacred.  J64,  #74;  Lack 
of  in  comitial  IjiiU,  ^Bj;  to  support 
kw,  jKo,  J9S*  440  (- 

Obbtivft  (auspicia),  100:  public*,  iii-S; 
under  Aciu1.11  and  Fulian  laws.  1 15  T, 
358  f.;    under  lex  CMU,  m6  f,,  445, 

Obnuntintio,  by  whom  »rvvd»  111^  114  f., 
4J9;  when  ttfvtdt  itj;  under  AclUn 
and  Fu^n  laws,  itd  f^  j^S  f.;  under 
kx  ClodUt  ti6  r.«  445:  prevents  elcc- 
tioii.  tgj;  to  what  paint  alio waUe^  467. 

Ocrtavianua,  see  Julius  Caea&r  Oct&mnus. 

OcUiYitia,  tnbune  (ijj),  J^^g  deposed, 
3A6,  367  f.,  J7I. 

Opimiuv  L  t  triiil  of  (190),  9|6;  given 
abiolute  power^  387  f. 

Opjimus,  Q,,  trial  of,  414,  d,  a;  tribune 

(7S)t  4*5  f^ 
r  OppiduRi,  6  f. 

f  Opplus,  Sp.«  decemvif ,  trial  of,  946. 
Optima  lege,   optimo  lure,    186-S;    dv^, 

355 ;  pdvate  land,  386. 
Optimates,    prefer    centiines,    937;     lindo 
GncchLaii   reforms^   38$.   387;     polky 
of  «A  Id  ipedAl  courts,  jflU^   depend  on 
tdigioQ,  391;    modermte  rule  of^  396  f* 
Ordmi£9,  in  conaltk  ccnturiaU,  »i), 
^n,  coMitiaJ  wet  om,  334  f» 
e»  469. 

Fi«denydia,  prosecution  for  (at?),  333, 
^affutt,  idatioo  of  to  Servian  tribes,  s^i  S3  f- 
lipids,  on  urban  iHbea,  $9,  55,  n.  i ;    origin 
oif  tribuiiAte,  963,  n.  1;    connection  of 
Cef«  witli  pleha,  s^,  n^  7i  Gcnudan 
and  Publili^  laws,  399,  n.  a;  election 
of  pan  110,  341,  n-  3, 
Palatine  (tribus),  50,  51,  53,  n.  1,  3 jo. 
PaUtine  hillf  7,  n.  3,  9. 
[J^lagatbus,  130, 
I  ^pirius,  L.,  trial  of  {336).  347. 
I^pjriui  Carbo,  C,  trial  of  (itgX  *S7* 
|PaiTiddium,    cHaI    of,    344;     under    lex 

PompeiiL,  44S;   lulia,  4SS.  n*  7, 
[  ^ater,  meaning  of,  19. 


Pater  palrmtus,  176. 

Patrcm  ciere,  to, 

pAtfes,  meaning  senatois^  17  ff.;  p^tri* 
dans,  19:  in  Mommsen's  tlieory,  34; 
maiorum  ct  minorum  gentium,  35  f. 

Pmtrictan  ma^tslrate,  defined,  103* 

PaCridans,  Patricii,  origin  of,  16  ff .,  37,  n,  i  ; 
Mommsen  on,  34;  not  conquenira,  43; 
right  to  auspices,  101 -3;  and  patrum 
auctoribis,  339, 135;  m  curiate  assembly, 
363,  n.  3f  371;  m  tribal  assembly,  #71, 
375-7;  i**  plebeian  tribunate,  tij  T; 
affected  by  Publtlian  law  (339),  300  f,; 
creation  of,  si,  164-6,  456,  460, 

Patritiitte,  relation  of  to  senate,  jS;  grAntcd 
to  plebdans,  31, 164-6,  456.460;  closing 
of^  165;  acquired  by  adoption^  166. 

PatriciO'plebcian  tribal  assembly,  133.  iiS, 
134;  unnecessary  term,  138, 

Patricius,  meaning  of,  30  f. 

Patrum  auctoHt^.  31,  174;  and  tomitia 
curiala,  320,  335,  377;  for  curiate  laws, 
377^  Publilian  law  on,  300;  Horfiensian 
law  on,  3  T  J ;   MaenUn  law  on,  331. 

Pay,  milturj,  introduoed,  6t,  n,  6,  94; 
by  senate,  3S4,  395;  bow  reckoned, 
90,  n.  4;  since  wax  with  HannitMl, 
383;  laws  on,  38*,  38^  f.,  393. 

Feeulatus,  trials  for,  317  f.,  319,  419- 

Pecunia,  48. 

Pelle;grino,  on  asylum,  36- 

Perduellio,  343  f*,  948,  f49»  *53i  »5*.  nil 
Sulla  transfers  10  quae^tlo  nuiestatis, 
358;  aeditictan  case  of,  336;  ballot  in, 
390;  tHab  for:  Horatiiis,  13 1;  Clau^ 
dius^  94S,  317;  MonUx^,  38S  f.;  Postu- 
mius,  348  f.,  318;  RabiriuSi  358  L 

Peregrin  t»  ager,  loS, 

Pclilii*  Q,,  tribunes  (185),  319. 

Petronia  (ftmni*),  io«, 

Pbalanx,  Greek,  adopted  by  Rome,  61  fn, 
68,  jt  (,i  origin  of,  &g  0.;  org&nixatiofi 
and  equipment^  73  f,;  split  in  legions, 
75;  p(«i  Servian  changes,  7^-80; 
changed  to  manlpular  legion,  84- 

Phratiy,  8,  n,  &,  38,  69. 

Phyje.  4.  6,  38. 

Phylobastleis,  8,  n.  i. 

Ficene  district,  SSSI  FlAimnJan  Uw  on^ 
334' 

Plebeian  aaaembly,  iernicd  ooEnitia,  iso, 
116^30;     question    as    10    suspkaCkm, 

133  f. 

Fkbetan  niagistraleSf  occupy  tempta,  toQi 
do  not  auspicate  assemblies,  tio;  pre- 
side oTcr  contto,  140  f.;  comitia,  4*5* 
469;  see  Aediles,  Tribuni  pie  bis. 

Plebt  scitum,  issued  by  plebeian  asAcmbty, 
no,  n.  i;  originally  bindin^^  on  plrba 
only,  363,  373;  given  conditioned  valid* 
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PJcbi  scittim  (iontinuAd) 

ity,  374^;  Publilian  lawon,  300;  made 
unconditjonally  vsli4,  J13,  4635  for  in- 
diWdual  plebi  scita,  see  Lejt» 

Plebs,  distinguished  from  popiUus,  i,  n.  j; 
origiD  of,  16,  at;  relatiOD  to  clients,  22', 
belong  to  popufii5,  33  0,;  to  tribes  and 
curiae,  24;  to  gentei^,  38~ji;  vote  in 
comitia  cnriata,  $$,  ja;  Mommscn  on^ 
34-6;  hot  the  conquefed,  43;  in  ajroy, 
75i  "*  iJ  right  to  auspices,  10J-3;  as- 
sembly of  termed  comitia^  i3o-  Bis^t 
secession  of,  36a;  in  tontio,  a  63*  tona- 
fnunlty  of^  364  f.;  misunderstanding 
with  government,  a6S;  meaning  of 
word  In  Valerian- Horatjan  law*  275-7; 
Publiliaji  taw  on,  jot  f.;  condition  of 
in  third  Samnitc  wari3ii;  leaders  of 
ally  with  patTiciana,  330;  tfi  comitia 
under  plebeian  presidency,  465, 

Fleminius,  Q,,  trial  of,  250. 

nx^^ar,  407  f. 

Plutocracy,  era  of,  346-tf«,  476;  discontent 
with,  J71. 

Pcketcltus  Libo,  C,  consul  (3^6),  dictator 
i$uX  310* 

Poisoning,  special  court  for  trial  of,   253^ 

Polybius,  on  Fiaminian  law,  334 ;  on  Roman 
constitution,  343 -0|  361  f. 

Pomerium,  UmJts  urban  tribes,  53,  54; 
relatioD  of  to  auRUry,  lofl;  to  comitia 
curiato,  194^  4^^;  to  comitia^  cen- 
turiata,   V03,  469;    to  comitia  tributa^ 

465^ 

Pompeius  Magnus,  Cn.,  use  of  oblativa, 
iti;  and  curiate  law,  194  f,;  consul 
C70),  426  f.'  given  special  commands, 
453-4;  ciJii^  annonae,  446;  second 
consulship  (55),  447^50;  lliird  (5?), 
44S. 

Pompeius  Strabo,  Cn.,  trial  of,  401,  n.  y, 
consul  (89),  402. 

Pomptinus,  praetor  (63),  19a  f. 

Pontes,  469 ;   Marian  law  on,  389. 

Pontifex  majdmus,  auspicium  of,  104; 
elected  by  comiiia,  uo,  34 1,  391;  pre- 
sides over  contio,  141;  comitja  calata, 
153  &.\  comitia  tributa,  tgj-  "■  4,  a^Ji 
OYer  iirst  tribunidan  elections,  ^63: 
and  in  449  B.C,  3S5;  jurisdiction  of, 
327  f.,  390;   chooses  Vestals,  454- 

PontifcJ?  minor,  in  comitia  caUta,  155. 

Pontifices,  103,  lofl,  n,  10;  have  charge 
ofarrogations,  160;  of  certain  adoptions, 
166;  religious  legislation  of,  33S  f ; 
Opinion  on  Sacred  Spring,  340;  control 
calendar,  35S;  election  of,  3911  in- 
creased to  fifteen,  416. 

FopiUiui^  M.,  trial  of  (173),  355^  a.  t. 


PopilUus  Laenas,  C<,  trial  of  ( roy),  257,  B.  5. 

PopiUius  Laenas^  P.,  presides  over  fecial 
court  (ij2),  ass  J  interdicted,  as6i 
recalled,  3B8. 

PopiUius  Laenas,  P.,  tribune  (S6),  257,  n.  $. 

Population  of  Rome,  in  early  republic*  9$, 

Populus,  derivation  of  word,  1 ;  deftnitioa, 
I  f.;  political  divisions,  1-15^  aodil 
composition  of,  16-47;  theory  of  a 
patricianf  2j  &.;  concilium  of,  Z90-5; 
sovereignty,  joS,  ji6,  j4<S,  3*^  399* 
yields  judicial  function  to  courts,  4*0  I.; 
electoral  function  to  Caesar,  454  f- 

Porcius  CatOj  M.,  the  Eider,  on  Servkn 
tribes^  ST,  53,  54;  favors  le*  Vooonta, 
85,  90;  lex  Villia,  347;  lex  forbidding 
reiJlections,  34^*  author  of  law  <lf  «p* 
peal,  350  f.;    prosecutions  of,  31^  3*1. 

Porctus  Laeca,  P.,  praetor  (195),  3$u 

Pordus  Licinus,  consid  {tS4>,  aji. 

Posteriorcs  (cquites),  73,  n.  7,  74*  7^ 

Postliminium,  353. 

Postumjus,  L.,  trial  of,  289. 

Postumius,  M.,  trial  of  (433).  aSS. 

Poaiumius  PyrgiensU,  M.,  trial  of,  94B  t^ 

318- 

Potcstas,  tribunida,  destroyed  by  Sulla, 
199 ;  patria,  poUticol  itifiuence  of,  54a  I.; 
lex  on,  185,  lyo* 

Praeco  (crier),  summons  contib,  144; 
invites  to  speak«  147.  ^^  s;  re^  bill, 
430;  declares  result  of  vote,  46Bh 

Pr^eacriptio  legis,  462. 

Praetors,  auspices  of,  10 J ;  obnuntaate,  1x5; 
adoptions  before,  t6o;  election  of,  189, 
23f};  instituted,  334;  gmnt  auspices 
to  tribune,  245  f.,  280,  31;;  increased, 
332,  34 1^  4*fi«  4541  urban,  presides 
over  election  of  boards,  337;  lex  Plae- 
toria  on,  341,  n.  i ;  £lls  album  iudicum, 
376,  377;  minimal  a«e  of,  415;  edicts 
of,  431  '- 

Prefecture  of  market,  created  (440),  295, 
305,  n.  s- 

PreTTogative(praerogativa),  3M,  463;  eques- 
trian abolished,  212,  215;  after  reform, 
213,  224,  327;   In  elections,  389. 

Presidency,  of  contio,  140  L;  of  comitia, 
465,  46S,  469s 

Prindpium,  463;  in  comitia  curiata,  iia; 
elections,  389;    comitia  tribuu,  466  f. 

Priores  (equitea),  73,  n.  7,  74,  76. 

Privemates,  receive  dtiaenshipt  3*>S- 

Privilegia,  enacted  by  centuries,  127  f.,  a4i; 
violation  of  law  on,  3B9  f.;  dispensa- 
tions arei  307  f. 

Procedure,  contional,  143  ff.;  comitial, 
4*5^70;  in  trials,  359  f. 

Proceres,  Prod,  in  cealuriate  system,  67, 
a.  3i  7St^  I- 
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Freletaiikiis,  68,  8^  aof  t;    after  irform, 

pTom9gistm£7,  instituted,  J05. 

PrQm4|p3t3^te3»  Uck  right  to  summon 
people,  141;  and  curiate  Uw,  191  tf.; 
undrr  le]|  repetundarum*  J77»  iuidcr 
lex  Cornelia,  417;    lei  Pompeia,  449^ 

Propractofj  elected  by  &rmy,  192,  joj. 

Provinces,  aMigned  exceptionally  by  law, 
305,  381,  n,  5,  417,  4JJ-4i  443  f»  44?; 
Scmpronian  Uir  on  condylar,  j8i  f. ; 
Cornelian,  4«7;  Julian,  456;  pro- 
tected by  GabJnianf  439  L;  from  ettor- 
tion,  aer  Rcpetutitiae. 

Publicanai*  exactiocLi  of,  380  f.;  Uw  for 
reliel  of,  441. 

PubUd us  Bibulus,  C.»  tribune  (iogX  jjS- 

Pubiiltufl  PMlo,  consul  and  dictator  C339), 
33S*  i^-^o^i  censor  (3t3K  S^S^ 

Punclum,  in  oounting  votes,  467,  n.  5. 

Punic  war,  first,  effect  of  on  politics, 
33  J - 

Pupinian  tribe,  59,  n.  3. 

Quoeitio,  preliminary  inqoify,  359. 

Quaesilo  extraoTdina.m  (314)*  34',  ^*  S> 
for  trial  of  Pleminlus  (304),  ^50;  af- 
fects centuriatc  luiisdiction^  353  i  ap- 
pointed by  ^nate  and  people,  255,  tgs* 
3og;  by  senate  alone,  153  f.,  355,  309; 
by  people,  355,  n.  i;  for  trial  of  con- 
xpiracyf  310;  Satricans,  310;  ufitrpers 
©f  dtiieiwhipj  354.  397;  Vestak,  390; 
Itdbcry,  390;  vis,  44S  T;  murdefers  of 
Camr,  457,  n,  7;  composed  of  senators, 
374  T;  under  lex  Semproitia,  371,374-6; 
optirnate  policy  a.*  to,  3SS. 

Quaestio  perpetua,  affects  centuriate  jurb- 
diction,  153 ;  repeiundarum,  ^57,  35^; 
number  increased  by  Sulla,  357  f.,  334; 
iatef  tiearios^  358,  358^  limitj  appeal, 
3si;  compoaed  of  aenaton,  374,  419; 
Scmpronian  laws  on,  374-6;  of  knights, 
374  f ;  of  aeoatora  and  knights,  403, 
455;  of  three  classes,  437,  458;  under 
Lalin  lex  Baniina,  379;  Appukia  de 
tnaiestate,  394;  Uvia,  399;  Varia,  401; 
Cornelia,  419-^1;  LJdnia  and  Pompeia, 
448:  lulk,  455  S  Antonia,  45*  i  »PP«*^ 
granted  fftm,  45S  f . 

Quaeiton,  auapkate  comitia  cxnturiata, 
104;  obnuntiate,  141;  preside  over 
oontio,  140,  14 1;  curiate  sanction,  189, 
19s;  increased,  134,  33*t  415  f-^  P**'" 
riddit*  344  f-;  relation  of  to  tribunes, 
948;  elected  by  tribes,  ^94;  minimal 
age  of,  4*S- 

Quando  rex  comiliavil  fas,  159,  n,  8,  47©^ 

Quinctius,  K.,  trial  of  (461),  367,  a6A,  n.  6. 

QuiatlJu*,  L.,  tribune  (74>,  4>d- 


Quinctlus,  T,,  past  consular  UibuaCt  trial 

of,  388, 
Quinciiu*  Tiiogua,  T*,  trial  of,  345* 

Quindecemviri    sacria    faciundis,  416;    see 

Decemviri* 
Quinqueviri,   for   repairing  defettcea,   337; 

agrij    adsignandis    under   Jex   Saufeia, 

400;   lex  lulia,  439' 
Quirina  (tribus),  314^ 
Quirinal  bill,  a,  3^  11.  t. 

Rabirius,  C,  trial  of,  343  f.,  ssflf, 

Ramncnii^  in  Ostia,  4,  n*  3* 

Ramnenscs^  74. 

Ramncs,  3,  n.  |,  74;  10  Ardea,  4,  Oh  3. 

Ramnii,  in  Capua,  4,  n.  3. 

Rapla  (curia),  S,  n,  6,  11,  n.  7. 

Ratings,  ascribed  to  Servius,  66;    in  aex* 

tantanan  aa,  67,  n.  4;    origin  of,   79; 

array  in  battle,  79  f,;    of  five  ciaues, 

84-9 1 ;    Belot  on,  g  i  -3 . 
Rcgiones,  connection  of  with  tribes,  5r,  0. 

*P  4p  6,  53  L 
Religion,  influences  foftnation  of  nobility, 

:^^  f.;   right  to  tegisLlate  oin,  308;   laira 

on,  see  Legislation. 
Remus,  an  augur^  105,  n.  3. 
Renuntiatio,  467- 
Rcpetundae,  court  ol,  357,  358,  370;  nnder 

lex   lunia,   370^   376,   379;     lex  Acilia, 

375^^8;     Servilia,    ^qj:     Cornelia,   4(91 

lulia,  441  f.;  defined,  377* 
Revolution,  period  nf,  363-460,  476  f. 
Rex  sacrorum,  presides  over  rontio,  141^ 

comitia  calata,   134;    forbidden  to  ad« 

dress   populus,    147;    ceremooies  of  In 

comjtium,    156,    159    T;     succeaaor    to 

king,  183;  a  shadow,  198. 
Rhejynum  insurgent  garrison  of,  #54* 
Rogatio,    meaning    of,    178;     composition 

and  fortn  of,  463  &. 

de  imperio  (t.)  for  triumph,  335, 

coloniring  Boise  (t*  415),  311,  n.  t. 

dispensing  from  lav  (39S),  t99,  n.  3, 

— -^  for  abolition  of  debts  (t.  487 >,  311. 
Rogationes   of   Ciccni*s   consulship    (63), 

437*  n-  7- 
Rogatio,  of  8  tribunes,  recalliag  Cicero  (58), 

446,  n.  I. 
^ — ^  establishing  consular  tribunes  (t  $3)^ 

450,  n.  a. 
RogaUones  Aemllise,  tepealing  Cornelian 

laws  (c.  78),  433, 
Rogatio  Auf eia ,  on  taxation  of  Asia  (p.   1 33), 

381,  n.  4^ 

Au^dla  de  ambitu  (t,  61),  437i  il.  i« 

— —  Csecilia,  lightemng  cstain   penalties 

(t.  63),  437*  n    7- 
Csecilia,    dispensing    Pompey    froia 

law  (U  6t),  437,  Q,  t. 
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RcfgELtions   Cajelioff,   on  debts  &nd  renti 

(p.  4B),  4Sa,  i^.  9^ 
Rogatto    CanjnLa,    granting    imperiiiM    to 

Pompcy  (t.  56) ^  +46,  a.  J. 
'  Cassia  agraria  (c,  486),  238, 165,  n,  4. 
Ciodia  de  auBragiis  liberticiomm  (p. 

5J»)i  450.  °^  3. 
CiKmclia,     ttnewing     Sulpiekn     Itx 

(c.  S7),  409. 

Cornelia  de  ambihl  (t.  67)^  431. 

Rpg^ationcs  Comeliae  (t*  47),  453,  n.  9. 
Rogatio  Fabricia,  recalling  Ciocro  (t.  $j)t 

446,  n.  J. 
^ Flavia,     for     punishing    TuscuIimSi 

Fbvia  agr?ma  (t,  60),  43S. 

Fulvia,  granting  cili^enship  {c.  115), 

Herainfa,    tranfiferrmg    CLodius    to 

pkha  (t.  60),  163,  438. 
— —  lunia^  on  usury  (195  ?),  35J,  n.  3» 

Laelia  agraria  (p*  hsM^o  f,,  363. 

— ^^  Liciniai  on  election  of  saccrdotesf  3,9?. 
Ludlia  Coelia,   for  naming  Pompey 

dictator  (I.  53),  450.  ^*  ^^ 
M^clta,  conEscatiog  property  of  Aha  La 

(436),  ^89. 
Marcia  (123-J3SX  referring  ta   tnili- 

tary  tribunes,  38*,  n,  j. 

Marcia  agraria  (t.  104),  39s. 

Mcsata,  recalling  Cicen  (t.  58),  ,m6, 

Ninnia,  recalling  Cicero  (t.  58),  446, 

n.  1. 

Papiria,  permitting  reiSleclioai  of  trib- 

tincs  (t.  151),  369. 

Pinaria  anoalis  (p.  iSa  ?),  347^  n.  3, 

'  Pompeia  repetundarum  (e.  55),  443, 

n*  3;   suraptuariai  44&* 
Porcia,  abrogating  impcTium  (t.  56), 

446.  n.  3. 
' — -  Porcia   Pompeift,   ra^Uing   Mctcllui 

(t.  99),  396,  n.  t. 
' Pupia    Vakria,    appointing    special 

coxjrt  (c.  61),  438,  n.  3. 
— —  Ruiiiiat  on  censorial  contracts  (t.  169), 

Scribonia«   on   Lusitaaiaoi   (t,  149)1 

J49- 

Rogationcs  Scriboniae,  on  vadJEnis  subjects 
(t.  So}i4SC',n.3. 

Rogatio  S«mproniade  provocatione  (t.  133), 
»55i  3<^*;  iudJciaria,  368,  374;  on  mili- 
tary service,  368,  381. 

— —  Sempronia  de  abactis  (t.  1J4),  371, 
jgi;  granting  citizenship  to  Latins 
and  Italians  (tsa-ua),  3fia»  383  I.; 
on  voting  in  comiUa  centtiriata  (laa), 
3S4,  n.  2. 

Servilia  agiaria,  la^,  1S3,  n*  5,  *S6, 
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435  f-:    violates  right  of  appeal^   759; 

bearing   of  on   election   of   sacerdotes. 

4t6,  n.  6. 
Rogations,  discussed  in  senate,  uf ;    judi- 
cial, ^59^    tio  record  of  unpoj^sed^  a  70; 

apocryphal    agrarian,    370,    373,    195; 

lestriction    as    to    bringing,    3S9'i     ^^^ 

Caecilia  Didia  on,  396  f. 
Rogator  leg  is,  46*,  n.  a,  463. 
Rogaiofcs,  art,  467,  469* 
Roma,  Etruscan  origin  of,  7,  n.  ru 
Roman  us  aKer,  loS* 
Romilta  (trihus),  »J4. 
Romulus^  connection  of  with  tribes,  2,  a,  5, 

3;    with  army,  69,  n*  4;    with  equitesk, 

74  i   ao  augur,  10  j,  n.  3-    as  legislator, 

177. 
Road  us,  Otho,  L.,  tribune  (67),  41 8  f.,  45*, 
Rostra,  a  templum,  109. 
Rubino,  on   testamentary  coniitia,   157  L; 

lex  Gunatap  1H5;  vote  by  39  lictor^  196. 
Rubrica  legis,  463,  n.  6- 
RupiHus,  consul  (iji),  oondemned,  354. 

Sabines,  alleged  connection  of  with  Titles, 
tt 

Sacer  homo,  365* 

Sacerdotes,  7;  inauguratiori  of,  to6;  ct^ 
mitia,  for  election  of,  t^o,  itg^  J4t.  J9i» 
4SiJ;  their  part  in  instituting  comitia, 
153;  in  trials,  i&i]  in  electioo  of  king, 
1 85;  see  Augurs,  Epulones,  etc. 

Sacred  Mount,  lex  sacraU  pa^&ed  oa^  374. 

Sacred  Spring,  lex  on,  340, 

Sacro  sanctitas,  164;  origin  of,  165;  ttM- 
gious  and  legal  basis,  365  f,;  protects 
plebeian  assembly,  266;  relation  of  to 
tribunidaa  jurisdiction,  366  f.,  173  f.; 
confirmed  by  lex  Valeria  Horatia,  S74* 

Saepta,  4^. 

Saeptum,  467. 

Salii,  69,  n.  1,  70,  n.  5. 

Sallust,  on  comitia  and  condHtim,  i>4L 

Sanctio,  463-  of  Latin  lex  Bantina,  379. 

Sappers,  see  Fabri, 

Satricana,  special  court  for  punishing,  330. 

Saturn  ftlia,  gifts  at,  338  f. 

Satuminus,  see  Appuldus  Satiiminus* 

Savigny,  on  lex  luija  munidpalis,  457,  n.  5. 

Scaevola,  on  gens,  a  8,  o.  7. 

Scantinus  CapitolinuSt  Cr,  protsecution  of, 

Schmidt,  Job.,  00  origin  of  tributiate,  96j, 

n.  I* 
Schwcgler,  on  patridan  state,  32  f. 
Sdpios,  trial  of  (rSs),  319  f-;  see  Comeiius, 
Scoladum,  founding  of,  382. 
Scutum,  in  ceoturiate  system,  66,  78^  n.  6^ 
Secession,  first,  16a;  second,  177;  to  Imaic- 

ulimi,  J13. 
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Imm  on,  40 1« 

Semproniui  Gracchus,  C,  legiiUtioD  of» 
*S5  f't  37)-&Si  defeat  for  Ihifd  trib- 
unate, 384;    catT^zc%   comlUa,  j&4    f. 

Sempronius  Graccbuj,  Ti^  cenior  (169), 
trial  of«  35j;  tribune  (iS4)i  5J0  f* 

Sempitmius  GraccbuSf  TL,  tribune  (ijj), 
weiJbens  veto,  117,  j66,  476:  prosecutes 
Anmufl  Ltiictii,  jjx;  legislation  of, 
363-6;  deposit  colleagiM-f  366,  3167  T; 
new  platfortn  of,  j6S;  defeated  for  lec^ 
t»nd  tribunate,  36S  f. 

Senate,  represenla  primitive  tribes^  j»  n* 
S,  7;  relation  of  ta  patnciatCf  177  S.; 
annul»  comilial  Acts,  to6  f.,  109,  ti^^ 
39^  J99  f'p  4oS»  433,  457*  0*  7i  45Q; 
GOtnltia  is,  i?9,  130;  wiidom  in,  175; 
auctoritaa  of,  174;  grant*  imperium, 
iBB;  ukI  curiate  Uw,  197-0;  dednm 
wmtt  >39-9;  «dnuti  piebdani,  ajs; 
ajHxtiatt  tpcdaJ  courts,  353-5,  3«*9  f» 
36^  371,  3S8;  passes  oonsultum  ulti- 
mum^  iSS  f*i  >73f  3*7  f-?  granta  dtiwn- 
tbipr  304;  pirolongi  imperium,  305; 
plants  colonies,  310  f.,  351;  loses  leg^ 
Goatjoj  of  tribumdan  assembljr,  313  f., 
316;  condlJates  dti^ens,  337;  depends 
OQ  people,  J45,  351;  class  oE  crinunals^ 
374;  conttiols  taJi  €ontmct«,  jSo;  de- 
pmes  consul,  409;  rcgaim  contiol  of 
msMmblies,  406-8^  413  L;  admission 
lo  tbfougb  quaeiitorship,  415,  41B  L; 
gains  through  SuUa.  418;  law  on  scs- 
aoos  of,  434  Ih;  grants  dispensations, 
43^  t.;  itntited  by  Ca^ar,  457;  00a- 
riders  rogations^  462,  463. 

Scnalon,  privati,  io»;  mostljr  cncditOT^ 
311;  given  scats  at  theaUe,  556  f.; 
taoaogtMxe  quAestioncs^  574;  debarrtd 
jroni  bj  Semprcuujui  kw,  375;  under 
kx  repecund&rura,  377;  chosen  indi- 
iTcdy  br  people,  39 1 ;  swear  to  uphold 
Ia^>  19  5f  440W  4^;  assodale  with 
equites  In  oourti,  401,  417  1,,  455; 
dected  by  tnbei,  4tS;  qudJi^tatloni 
of  under  lejt  Ovinia,  307:  1**^  Ctaudia, 
$$$;  SiUpida,  404;  see  Senate. 

ScOAtus  ct>nsuitum,  on  treadet,  175,  303, 
465,  n.  3;  declaring  war,  S30;  appoint- 
ing special  court,  ^53;  essential  to 
legality  of  plebisdte,  377  f.;  forsettUng 
I^tium,  304;  Hortensian  law  on,  313; 
for  founding  colonies,  351;  on  uiurpa- 
linn  of  dtigcnihip,  354;  on  importation 
of  wild  bcASl%  546;  on  finance,  439; 
m  triAl  of  pranindaU,  41 4,  n .  6 ;  amend- 
ing lex  Adlia  CalpumtA,  436;  de  col- 
445:     lioDoiiiig     CA«ttr,    45) » 


ultimmii,    193,    n,    6,    tss»    *73i    37»f 

387  f- 
Seniors^  in  centuiriate  tysteco,  66,  6S,  St  f; 

number  of,  84,  105;   after  reform,  a  16. 
Septemvfri    agris   adsignandis^    under  lei 

Antoma,  458. 
Sergia  (tribus),  $8. 
Sergius,  M.,  quaestor,  S43> 
Sendee,  public,  exempts  fmrn  prosecution, 

377^ 
Servilius  Abala,  C,  trial  of,  ^46;   rogation 

on  property  of,  S89  f. 
ServiliusCaepiOt  Q.,  imperium  of  abrogated, 

Scrvilius  Glaucia,  C,  ^q^. 

Scrvilius  Rullus,  P.,  Ifibune   (64-63),  435 

Servlus  Tullius,  distributes  l&nd,  49;  in- 
stitutes new  tribes,  jo  ff.,  117;  centu- 
riate  S3^tem,  6^,  6S;  pei^ooaltty  of, 
68,  n.  7;  increases  equites,  74;  and 
equestrian  fund,  93;  reference  to  iu 
lex  ComeUa  PompeJAv  4o6t 

Sesterce,  87. 

Sheep,  standard  of  value,  969,  187* 

SibyUine  books,  s84^ 

Sicilians,  necdve  dtixenshlp^  454*  *»'  4* 

Sidnus^  L.,  tribune  (76),  435, 

Signa  ei  tripudiis,  107. 

Sisenna,  on  creation  of  new  tribes,  57  f. 

Slaves,  manumission  of,  997  f  grant  of 
cilisenshlp  to,  ^^j. 

Smiths,  in  centuriate  system,  so6. 

Sod  at  cU,sse$f  andent  view  of,  16-35,  44  'm 
conventional  view,  15*38*  comparative^ 
sodological,  38^47;  universal,  j8  f>, 
origin  of  in  nature,  39;  in  army,  75  t 

Sodal  war,  401. 

Sodales  Titii,  3,  n.  6  f.,  8* 

Sodalidi,  lex  on,  447  f^ 

Soldiers,  and  appeal,  351-3;  l&wi  on  wef^ 
vice  of,  383,  388  f .,  393. 

Solon,  law  of,  on  dtixenship^  44,  D-  i; 
connection  with  dasses^  71. 

Soltaii,  on  comitia  centuriaU,  sot:  com* 
position  of  tribunidan  aasembly,  175, 
n,  51  lidnian-Sextian  law,  396,  n,  4; 
validity  of  ptebisdte,  301^  n.  6. 

Sovereignty,  bdongi  &rst  to  king  and  roun* 
dl,  171  i,;  not  popular,  173;  popular 
^Jt^r^iOV^  303.  308,  316^  36S,  399;  ol 
|«w,  yiddfug  to  doDocncy,  308;  not 
real,  346, 

Speaking,  public,  prohibition  of,  t4>.  M7 
on  meri^  ol  candidati^  143;  right  of, 
145  fl.i    oQm pulsion,  148;  time  limited^ 

149;  sparingly  granted,  173'- 
Spedio,  tto;    bdongs  lo  Bugistrales  only, 

113;     when     forbiddciv     114;     under 

Aelian  and  Fufian  laws^  tt6. 
Statutes^  see  Lfs^ 
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Stfpendium,  63. 

Storntt  mterrupts  comitU,  a#S, 

Stultorum  ferioe,  9,  n.  6. 

Stuprum^    prosecutjona    for,    147,    agi    f., 

336,  337,  n.  a. 
Submoveriep  150,  n.  9* 
SubuTAna  (tribiu),  50. 
Sucusana  {tdbusX  3  jo. 
Suffmgia  »ci.  75*  ^-  't  ^^Ji  *5Tf  «*9i  ^24, 

aa7. 
Su5ra|tium,    157;    bestowal  ofp   352;    aee 

Citizenship, 
SuJla,  s«*  Corndius  SulU* 
Sulpidu3  Rufua,  P.p  tribune  (3SX  403-5. 
Stwaptuarf  laws,  337,  t,    356^  388^  n,  9, 

4^8,  4SS  f- 
Supertiumerajics,  in  centuriate  sj%iem,  6B, 

8o-»,  3 16. 
Sutriutn,  tribal  &3seatbl]r  ftt^  997^  465. 
Zivirfrio,  8t  11,  61. 

Tabulae  lumonina,  Ss^  n.  3. 

T^riieian   Rock,   htirliag  fnifn^  257,  n.  5, 

»64»  n.  S. 
Tarquinius  Pnscus  (Elder),  rdation  of  to 

equites,  74,  93- 
Tarquioiiu  Superbus,   relation  ol  to  cen^ 

turiate  »y*teiTi»  jcji,  n.  3  t 
Taxes,  in  early  Rome,  61-4. 
Telfui,  9. 

Tcmpie,%  dedication  of,  340  J.,  347,  n.  3. 
Tempi  um,  107  f,,  144. 
Tereiatius  Varro  LucuUus^  M.,  trial  of  (66), 

Teataments,  in  oomitia  catata,  ^57^;  I^wk 

on,  35»,  463,  n.  S,  4S9^ 

Testimony,  false,  prosecution  for,  246. 

Theatres*  regulation  of,  356  f.,  43d  I. 

Tbeft^  see  Fmtum. 

BifiJtffTtt^  177. 

Thunder,  efifect  of,  on  comitia,  log^  in, 

Tburii,  tribes  of,  7,  n*  i. 

Titia  (curia),  8*  n*  6,  tt,  n.  7. 

Tlttensd,  Tities,  a,  74. 

Tttus  Tatius,  7  f.,  4,  n*  3,  56^  "■  J' 

Toloaa,  gold  found  at,  390. 

Trajxsitio  ad  pJebcm,  i6a  f,,  403,  438,  443. 

Transpadanj,  receive  dtiwnahip,  403,  454* 

Trisimenc,  political  effect  of  disaster  at,  343. 

Treaty,  alleged  between  pleba  and  govern- 
ment, 365. 

Treaty -making,  originally  with  magistrates 
and  senate,  174  f.,  373,  3S3;  with  king* 
iSi;  ratification  of  acquired  by  tribes^ 
<7S.  383,  303  r,  344,  349' 

Tn  belli  us,  L.,  tribune  (67),  431, 

Trebonius,  L,  and  Cn.,  385. 

Tremeliius,  Co,,  praetor  (160),  prosecution 
of,  333. 

Tftsviri  (TriumTui)  noctunu,  tiial  ol,  jid» 


Tresviri  epuloucs*  3471  J9'»  4^4  n.  3-        W 

Tribra^  the  three  primitive,  s-S;  aaa 
Greek  phylic,  4,  38-,  military  functioii 
of,  10,  69,  74;  sodal  composition,  »4; 
admmioti  of  new  citizens  to,  44. 

Tribes,  the  later,  4&-6j ;  with  gentile  nairifs, 
35,  50;  the  thirty-Sve^  4S-65;  urban« 
50  ff.,  35  5  J  rtjjal,  soff.;  character,  54; 
temporary  increase  in  Sodal  War,  57  f , 
403;  altered  in  31J,  304  B.c,  64  t; 
made  up  by  censors,  joa^  355;  relatioo 
of  to  centuries,  77,  iia  f.,  315,  317  ff.j 
citizens  assJKoed  to,  353  f.,  40 1  f.; 
assembly  of,  see  Comitia  tribute. 

Tribuoi  aerarii,  64,  ti-  3;  in  jury  senrice, 
437  f.;  debarred  from,  455, 

Tribuni  cderum,  7  f.;  pne»de  over  coatio, 
r4i,  n,  3;  comitia  euriata,  46S;  right 
of  to  address  people,  145,  n.  4, 

Tribuni  militum,  7 ;  make  levy,  77 ;  Vale- 
rian law  on,  335;  hold  court-martial^ 
351  i  elected  by  people,  334,  joA,  343* 
349,  n.  I ;   rarely  appointed,  343,  n.  3. 

Tribuni  fnilitutnconsularipotestate,  339^  734. 

Tribuni  pit;  bis,  auspidum  of,  104-  obnun* 
tiate,  T15;  under  Aelian  and  Fu£aa 
lawst,  1 16  t,  3S^  f.;  election  of,  137, 
Z38r,  363,  373;  preside  over  contio, 
140;  cotnitia,  363,  465,  469;  hck 
power  of  summoning,  148;  veto  curtate 
law,  199;  bdng  capitai  actions  before 
centuries,  34S-53;  limited  by  Su0a« 
35S,  334,  413  f.;  instituted,  36^;  object 
of,  363 ;  have  no  power  over  patricians, 
364,  363,  376;  sacro  sancti,  364-6^ 
374;  early  methods  of,  369,  370.  373, 
373*  *79*  pre-dpcem viral  jurisdiction, 
3&7-9;  number  increased,  373:  con- 
trolled by  dictatorship,  373;  Valerian^ 
Horatian  law  ori,  374,  377  f.^  379  f; 
later  jimsdiction,  380,  a  86-^,  317-35; 
a^^rian  agitation,  310  I.;  right  to 
summon  senate,  314;  to  prosecute 
unconditionally,  315;  limited  by  eourts, 
336  f.;  reelection  of  permittwi,  J69; 
restored  after  Sulla,  433-7* 

Tribunus,  related  to  tribev  7* 

Tributum,  and  tribes,  63  f.;  disused,  89; 
impeded  by  tribunes^  379;  in  tluni 
Samnite  war»  311, 

Trientabula,  ^^^ 

Trifu,  s»  6- 

Trinum  nundlnum,  Trinundinum,  as9  f. 

Triumph,  dehbemted  on  in  conti**,  147; 
depends  on  curiate  law,  190,  19a  f,; 
decreed  by  senate,  373,  384,  393  t;  by 
people,  377,  n.  4.  ^95t  334;  comiti^ 
act  necessary  to,  334  f . ;  on  Alban 
Mount,  3gii,  335,  n,  3,  350;  laws  on, 
3SOv4i7.4J'.43ah4Si» 
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TriumTirmte,  so  caOed  fint,  441;   second, 

459;   lee  Triumviri. 
Triumviri  (tresviri)  agris  ndrignandia,  under 

Sempronian  Uws,  366,  367,  373,  375, 

379.  386- 
Triumviri  capitales,  307,  n.  i,  31a,  33s. 
Triumviri  coloniae  deducendae,  aS&,  307, 

350  f. 

Triumviri  mensarii,  336  f. 

Triumviri  rei  publicae  constituendae,  459- 

Triumviri,  for  repairing  temples,  337;  for 
dedicating,  340. 

Trumpeters  (tubidnes,  litidnes),  in  cen- 
turiate  sjrstem,  66,  so6;  summon  ac- 
cused, S59. 

Tuba,  468. 

Tubidnes,  81,  n.  s,  906,  aa6;  see  Musidans. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  permits  appeal,  239. 

Turma,  is. 

Twdve  Tables,  law  of  on  inheritance,  30; 
ratified  by  laws,  S33 ;  provide  for  legis- 
lation, S33  f.,  307,  368,  464,  474;  com- 
position of,  339;  guarantee  right  of 
appeal,  340;  on  privilegia,  341,  245. 
s68;  forbid  conubium,  S94;  criminal 
laws  of,  357;  grant  jursidiction  to  tribes, 
474. 

Urbs,7. 

Urn,  for  drawing  lots,  466,  n.  4. 

UsurerB,  fined,  291,  31s;  violate  law,  351; 

oppress  provinces,  430* 
Ut  rogas,  467* 

Valerius  Flaccus,  L.,  prosecution  of  (98), 
3»4. 

Valerius  Publicola,  P.,  consul  (509),  331; 
existence  of  questioned,  S40. 

Valuation  of  property,  change  in  from  land 
to  money,  65. 

Varius,  Q.,  tnbune  (91-90).  prosecutes 
Aemilius,  S57,  n.  5. 

Varro,  on  Servian  tribes,  53  f. 

Vatinius,  tribune  (59),  1x7,  44s  f. 

Vectigalia,  law  on  Campanian,  337,  351,  n. 
5;  order  to  farm,  4*4;  in  Italy,  abol- 
ished, 438;  rdmposed,  457.  n.  6. 

Veliensis  (curia),  11. 


Velina  (tribus),  334. 

Velitia  (curia),  ix,  n.  7. 

Velldus,  on  admission  of  sodi  to  tribes 
57  f.;  colonization,  351;  lex  livia  iudi- 
daria,  398. 

Vennonius,  on  Servian  tribes,  53. 

Verres,  trial  of,  437. 

Vestals,  trial  of,  390 ;  choice  of,  434. 

Veto  (intercession),  tribunidan,  weakened, 
1x7;  original  lack  of,  369,  379;  estab- 
lished by  Hortensian  law,  370,  3x5; 
conservative,  330;  against  senate,  345; 
oath  not  to  use,  380  f.;  against  certain 
consults  forbidden,  381  f.;  overborne, 
393  '••  430.  447;  limited  by  SuUa,  4i4» 
43$  f.;  to  what  point  allowable,  466  f.; 
consular,  4*3.  439- 

Veturius,  C,  condenmed,  350,  n.  8. 

Viatores,  364,  n.  5;  of  tribune,  X50;  origi- 
nally lacking,  390;  of  aedile,  n.  4. 

Vicus  Tuscus,  3. 

Vigintiviri  agris  adsignandis,  439* 

Vindida,  346,  n.  5. 

Vis  (violence),  336;  under  kx  Plautia,  4S4; 
Pompeia,  448  f.;  lulia,  455. 

Vitio  creatiun  esse,  etc.,  107,  n.  x. 

Volaterrani,  lose  dtizenship^  336,  433. 

Volsdans,  expeUcd,  373. 

Voting,  origin  of,  156  f.,  375  f.;  by  heads, 
X57;  formula  for,  X79;  order  of  in 
comitia  centuriata,  szx,  469  f.;  after 
reform,  317,  334,  337;  by  ballot,  359  f.; 
in  quaestiones,  4>o;  in  comitia  tributa, 
466  f. 

Voturia  (tribus),  53,  n.  z. 

Voturia  iuniorum,  317. 

Vultures,  auspices  from,  108. 

War,  declarations  of,  bekmg  originally  to 
nugistrates  and  senate,  i75-7>  >8i, 
330,  373;  acquired  by  centuries,  177, 
330,  30J,  344;   formula  of,  176,  333. 

Widows  and  orphans,  tax  on,  63,  93. 

Women,  debarred  from  assemblies,  146  f., 
336,  n.  i;  luxury  of  restrained,  338, 
356;  right  ol  inheritance  restricted, 
3S«- 

Zakttcus,  177. 
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BOOKS    ON    ROMAN    SOCIETY 

By  W.  WARDE  FOWLER 

Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero 

Cietk^  lUmtraUd^  8vc^  $2^5  net 
A  notable  example  of  the  kind  of  history  that  deals  with  men  rather  than 
with  institutions  and  events  is  *' Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero," 
by  the  learned  scholar  and  fascinating  writer  W.  Warde  Fowler.  The  book 
was  originally  intended  as  a  companion  to  Professor  Tucker's  ^  Life  in  Ancient 
Athens";  but  it  grew  beyond  the  limits  of  that  volume  because  of  the  wealth 
of  material  Mr.  Fowler  felt  himself  compelled  to  utilize.  As  the  author  points 
out  in  his  preface,  there  is  no  book  in  the  English  language  which  snpplies  a 
picture  of  life  and  manners,  of  education,  morals,  and  religion,  in  the  intensely 
interesting  period  of  the  Roman  Republic  The  age  of  Cicero  is  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  Roman  history,  and  the  Ciceronian  correspondence* 
of  more  than  nine  hundred  contemporary  letters,  is  the  richest  treasure-house 
of  social  life  that  has  survived  from  any  period  of  clstsicil  antiquity. 

By  SAMUEL  DILL,  M.A. 

Hon.  Litt.D.,  Dublin;  Hon.  LL.D.,  Edinburgh;  Hon.  Fellow  and  late  Tatar 
C.C.C.,  Oxford;  ProfesMr  of  Greek  in  Queens  College,  Belfiut. 

Roman  Society,  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius 

Second  edition^  Clothe  8vo,  S^'jo  net 
"The  most  important  contribution  yet  made  in  English  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  all  classes  of  Roman  society,  including  the  aristocracy, 
the  plebeians,  the  freedmen  and  the  slaves,  ordinarily  lived  in  the  relatively 
happy  age  of  the  Antonines  is  presented  in  this  admirable  work,  not  one  of 
whose  hfteen  chapters  is  devoid  of  illumination  and  fascination.  ...  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  work  is  the  product  of  first-hand, 
not  second-hand,  erudition  and  investigation.  .  .  .  This  book  is  what  it 
purports  to  be,  a  social,  not  a  political  history.'*  —  M.  W.  H.  in  New  York  Sun, 

Roman    Society    in    the    Last    Century    of  the 
Western  Empire 

Second  edition^  Cloth,  8vo,  Si,7S  net 
"  We  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  this  volume  is  not  a  mere  raking 
over  of  dry  bones,  with  nothing  but  an  antiquarian  interest  for  the  reader  of 
to-day.  It  is  more  vital  to  the  student  of  modem  social,  religious,  and  political 
tendencies  than  a  large  share  of  the  strictly  modern  sociological  theses, 
studies,  and  dissertations  now  issuing  in  such  profusion  from  the  workshops 
of  the  doctor-making  universities.  And,  aside  from  its  inherent  importance, 
its  thoughts  are  so  lucidly  and  attractively  expressed  that  no  intelligent 
reader,  whether  a  Latinist  or  not,  can  fail  to  find  it  pleasant  reading."  —  Tke 
Evening  Pat,  New  York. 
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PROF.  MARTIN  L.  D*OOGE*S 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens 

CUtk^  Iliustrated,  8vc,  $4joo  net 

"This  handsome  book  embodies  the  results  of  a  number  of  years  of  study 
and  of  repeated  visits  to  Athens,  where  in  1886-87  ^^  author  was  director  of 
the  American  School  of  Classiral  Studies.  While  some  of  the  older  problems 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Acropolis  have  been  solved  by  the  aid  of 
the  discoveries  completed  in  1889,  others  have  been  raised  which  await  further 
light.  A  final  satisfactory  history  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  monuments  may 
never  be  written*  but  this  work  gives  a  summaiy  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  its  history  and  states  the  results  of  the  author's  study  of  the  site 
and  of  the  ruins  upon  it" 

His  new  book  is  published  as  a  companion  volume  to  Professor  Seymour's 
"  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,"  which  proved  so  popular.  It  is  designed  both  for 
readers  who  have  a  general  interest  in  Greek  history  and  Greek  ait  and  for 
students  and  visitors  at  Athens  who  desire  to  use  a  handbook  upon  the  spot. 
The  history  of  the  Acropolis  is  traced  from  the  time  of  its  earliest  occupation 
down  to  the  present,  and  the  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

A  COMPANION  VOLUME 
PROF.  THOMAS  DAY  SEYMOUR'S 

Life  in  the  Homeric  Age 

Dtcwated  cUtk^  gilt  top^  Bvo^  illustrated^  $4joo  net 
A  study  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  the  Levant  at  the  period  of  the 
Homeric  Poems  which  furnishes  a  clear  and  fisirly  complete  picture  of 
the  life  which  was  familiar  to  them.  **  From  the  poet's  language,"  the  author 
sajrs,  **  he  has  attempted  to  discover  what  was  before  the  poet's  mind.  .  .  . 
Homer's  picture  of  the  life  of  his  age  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  modern 
reader  since  it  is  the  earliest  account  extant  of  the  culture  from  which  our 
own  is  a  true  lineal  descendant." 

"  Absolutely  free  from  speculation  and  controversy,  the  volume  will  surely 
prove  valuable  to  every  student  of  Greek  life  and  literature.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  the  only  work  of  its  kind  on  the  English  book 
market  to-day."  — AVw  Y^rk  Tribune. 

Life  in  Ancient  Athens 

The  Social  and  Public  Lifis  of «  Chnical  Athenian  from  Day  to  Day 

By  T.  G.  TUCKER.  litt.D. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  8vo,  St^j  net;  by  mail  $t^o 
"There's  nothing  dusty,  fusty,  musty,  about  this  book.  .  .  .  Evidences  of 
a  mastery  of  the  subject  abound  everywhere.  .  .  .  When  you  get  through 
the  book  you  will  believe  that  Athens  is  just  around  the  comer,  and  you  will 
know  its  people  in  nature  and  in  habits  better  than  you  do  the  dwellers  in 
the  apartment  house  nest  door."  —  The  Cleveland  Leader, 
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Ave   Roma  Immortalis! 
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In  one  volume,  profusely  illustrated 
Cloth,  8vo,  $  2.J0  net 

"He  is  keenly  appreciative  of  the  wonderful  picturesqueness, 
romance,  impressiveness,  and  fascination  of  the  historical  events  which 
he  describes."  —  TAe  Boston  Herald. 
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